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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


The third edition of the History of Spanish Literature, 
differing materially from those that had preceded it, wns pub- 
lished in 1863. In his Preface to this edition Mr. Ticknor 
says that it is not probable that he shall ever again recur to 
the task of revision, for the purpose of farther changes or 
additions. He was at that time seventy-two years old, and 
the statement was doubtless prompted by that distrust of the 
future natural in one who had already passed the Psalmist’s 
allotted limit of life. But the apprehension was not con- 
firmed by the event. Mr. Ticknor’s life was prolonged for 
eight years more, and these years were passed, as his pre- 
vious days had been, among his books. A copy of his His- 
tory was always on his table ; and, retaining to the last his 
literary activity and his interest in his favorite studies, he 
constantly had it in hand for the purpose of making such 
revisions as were suggested by his own researches, or those 
of Spanish scholars in Europe. Thus the present edition is 
a reprint of the third, vrith such corrections and additions 
as were made by Mr. Ticknor during the last eight years of 
his life. The text does not differ materially from that of the 
previous edition, but there are Sequent corrections and ad- 
ditions in the notes. Any one who will take the trouble to 
compare the two editions will see how carefully and conscien- 
tiously Mr. Ticknor labored to the day of his death tO' se- 
cure completeness and finish to the work to which the best 
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portion, of Ms life was dedicated with a singleness of devo- 
tion rare in these days of desultory activity and rapid pro- 
duction. 

The present edition brings the history of Spanish litera- 
ture down to the present date, containing all that the most 
careful and vigilant research could gather in illustration of 
the subject. It is not necessary to say anything in commen- 
dation of a work which Spain has adopted and translated as 
her own, and on which all Spanish scholars have bestowed 
such generous praise. So far as the past is concerned, the 
history of Spanish literature need not be written anew, and 
the scholars who may hereafter labor in this field of letters 
will have little else to do than to continue the structure 
which Mr. Tieknor has reared. This new edition of the His- 
tory is more ample and complete than those which have 
preceded it, and is that by which the claims of tlie author 
to a place in the literature of Ms country should be tried. 


Boston, September, 1871. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The present edition of the History of Spanish Literature 
differs materially from both of the American editions that 
have preceded it, as well as from the English edition and 
from the translations that have been made in conformity 
with all of them. It omits nearly the whole of the inedited, 
primitive Castilian poems which have heretofore filled about 
seventy pages at the end of the last volume. These poems 
were inserted, not merely to make them known, but to secure 
them, once for aR, as important remains of early modern cul- 
ture, from the accidents to which they were inevitably exposed, 
so long as they existed only in a few manuscripts, or even only 
in one of value and authority. The space they occupied was 
originally yielded to them with reluctance, and, now that three 
thousand five hundred copies of them have been published in 
the United States, — to say nothing of the English edition or 
of the translations, in all of which they have successively ap- 
peared, — tliey can no longer be regarded as exposed to their 
former hazards, nor as being inaccessible to any persons who 
may be interested in them as monuments illustrating the dawn 
of European civilization. The space given up to them has, 
therefore, been resumed, and only such extracts from them 
are now published as are deemed needful to set forth their 
peculiar value and character. 

But in other parts of the work a corresponding, and even 
more than a corresponding, amount of new matter has been 
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introduced, ■which will, it is believed, be accounted of greater 
interest than the early poetry it displaces. The lives of Gar- 
cilasso de la Yega, the poet, and of Luis de Leon, the perse- 
cuted scholar, have been re'written and enlarged, from mate- 
rials not known to exist, or at least not published, when tlie 
earlier editions of this History appeared. The lives of Cer- 
vantes, of Lope de Yega, and of not a few others, have, in tlxe 
same way and from the same causes, received additions or 
corrections. Above a hundred authors of inferior importance, 
no doubt, but, as I suppose, worthy of a notice they had not 
before received, have now found their appropriate places, 
generally in the notes, but sometimes in tlxe text. And 
discussions, which, taken together, are of no small amoimt, 
have been introduced respecting books already examined with 
more or less care, but now examined afresh. There are 
accordingly but few consecutive pages in this History of 
Spanish Literature, as it is now presented to the public, 
which do not bear -witness to what, I hope, may be accounted 
improvements, and what are certainly considerable changes in 
the work as it has heretofore been published, whether in the 
United States or in Europe. 

The sources of these additions and changes have been very 
various.. The most important and the most numerous are the 
results of a regular and large increase of my own collection of 
Spanish books, and especially of such as are become rare. ‘ 
After this, I owe much to the libraries in Europe, both 
public and private, which I visited anew in 1856 and 1867 ; 
— in England, the British Museum, where Mr. Panizzi has 
done so much to render that vast storehouse of knowledge 
accessible and useful ; the library at Holland House, tapes- 
tried with recollections of its accomplished founder; the 
precious collection of the Due d’Aumale, at Orleans House 
on the Thames ; that of Mr. Stirling, author of the feithful 
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History of the Arts and Artists of Spain ; and that of Mr. 
Ford, always to' be rememhered for his Handbook; Lord 
Taunton’s, at G-ray’s Stoke-Poges, small in numbers, hut, 
I suppose, the most complete in the world on Lope de 
V ega’s plays ; Lord Stanhope’s, at Ohevening, begun above 
a century and a half ago by his great ancestor, whose career 
in Spain he has so well illustrated ; Mr. Chorley’s, in Chester 
Square, London ; and Mr. Turner’s, in Eegent’s Park, — all 
of which were opened to me with a kindness which sometimes 
made me feel as if I might use them like my own. 

On the Continent, too, — in Germany, Italy, and France, — 
I found resources, not uq;fi:equently, where I least looked for 
them. The Royal Library at Berlin, admirably administered 
by Dr. Portz, the historian ; the Royal Library at Dresden, 
where Dr. Klemm seemed to know the place of every book it 
contained ; the Imperial Library at Vienna, with its two prin- 
cipal Curators, Baron Bellinghausen and Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, 
who have done so much for Spanish literature, and who found 
in this very library the means for doing it; St. Mark’s at Ven- 
ice; the Ambrosian and the Institute’s at Milan; the public 
libraries of Modena, Parma, and Bologna ; the Magliabecchi 
and the Grand Duke’s at Florence ; the Sapienza at Rome, 
and, above all, the Vatican, for which the Cardinal Secretary 
of State gave me especial indulgences ; — all and each of these 
libraries contained sometiiing for my purpose, and the last two 
what can hardly be found elsewhere. And, finally, in Paris I 
resorted to the Imperial Library, and to the libraries of the 
Arsenal and St. Genevieve, with less profit, indeed, than I had 
hoped, though still, by the kind aid of M. Taschereau, M. Mon- 
taiglon, and M. de Brotonne, not without advantage. 

It is, however, I believe, a fact, that nowhere in the world is 
there a truly rich and satisfactory collection of books in elegant 
Spanish literature ; for, in Spain, the libraries that in the least 
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partook of a public character were so long kept under ecclesi- 
astical supervision of the most rigorous sort, that poetry and 
fiction, until lately, have with difficidty been permitted to find 
shelter in them at all ; while, out of Spain, I have not been 
able to hear of any collection tliat deserves to be called tol- 
erably complete. The best, perhaps, is that of Vienna, much 
of it obtained, with care, two centuries ago, when the relations 
between Spain and the German Empire were still intimate and 
important ; but to aU the other great libraries of Europe out- 
side the Pyrenees, Spanish books seem to have come, when 
they came at all, as at Prague, Munich, and Wolfonbiittel, 
only through some accident now forgotten, or else through 
the excitement of some temporary fashion, as in Prance dur- 
ing the reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV., when repeated mar- 
riages between the two crowns brought what was cultivated in 
the society of both countries into unwonted relations. No 
doubt, each of the collections I have mentioned is worth a 
pilgrimage to one who is in earnest pursuit of whatever is 
best in the literature of Spain, because what is best is gen- 
erally old and often rare ; but, after all, no one of them 
will enable him to look over the entire field of his chosen 
studies, nor wiU the whole, taken together, do for him what, 
in the case of the greater institutions, he might perhaps 
reasonably ask from each of them. 

He must, therefore, after having visited the rest of Europe, 
go to Spain. Perhaps, like Schack, who has so thoroughly 
investigated the Spanish drama, he must go there twice. 
At any rate, he must examine the Itoyal Library at Madrid, 
which, though it dates only from 1711, and was long after 
that of little conseq^nence, has lately made important addi- 
tions to its collections in the polite literature of the country. 
He must go to the Bseorial, dark as it always was, and now 
decaying, but where, from the days of Mendoza, the states- 
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man, historian, and poet, precious treasures haTe been hidden 
a'way. He must visit the library "which the scholar-like son of 
Columbus left, marked with his own learning, to the Cathedral 
of Seville. And he must get access to the private collections 
of the house of Ossuna, of the Marques de Pidal, of Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos, of the venerable Duran, and perhaps others. 
All but three of these that I have enumerated, whether in 
Spain or out of it, I have seen in the course of different 
visits to Europe during the last five-and-foriy years, — many 
of them twice and some three times. I hope, therefore, that 
much has not escaped me which I ought to have discovered 
and used. That something has, I may well fear. A traveller 
cannot always choose the happiest moment for his researches 
in a strange city ; nor can he always be sure of finding libra- 
rians intelligent and good-natured enough to open for him the 
obscure recesses of their collections. 

But to the resources of my own library, which, in conse- 
quence of the favoring circumstances explained in my earlier 
Preface, is not ill provided with books in Spanish literar 
ture, and to my inquiries among the larger libraries of Eu- 
rope, should now be added what I owe to my accomplished 
and learned annotators and translators. I refer especially 
to the very ample notes of Don Pascual de Gayangos, of 
the University of Madrid, in the Spanish translation of 
this History published at Madrid by him and Don Enrique 
de Vedia between 1851 and 1856, and to the German trans- 
lation by Dr. N. H. Julius, of Hamburg, published at Leipzig 
in 1852, and enriched not only with notes by himself, but "with 
others by Dr. Ferdinand Wolf, the Austrian scholar already 
alluded to. From the results of their labors, carefully prose- 
cuted, as they were, in the best libraries of Spain and Ger- 
many, I have taken — with constant acknowledgments, which 
I desire here gratefully to repeat — everything that, as it has 
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seemed to me, could add value, interest, or completeness to the 
present revised edition. Its preparation has been a pleasant 
task, scattered lightly over the years that have elapsed since 
the first edition of this work was published, and that have 
been passed, like the rest of my life, almost entirely among 
my own books. That I shall ever recur to this task again, 
for the purpose of further changes or additions, is not at all 
probable. My accumulated years forbid any such anticipa- 
tion ; and therefore, with whatever of regret I may part 
from what has entered into the happiness of so considera- 
ble a portion of my life, I feel that I now part from it for the 
last time. Hxtrmvm hoe rmmjs habdto. 


Pabk Street, Boston, February, 1863. % 
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In the year eighteen hundred and eighteen I trayelled 
through a large part of Spain, and spent several months in 
Madrid. My object was to increase a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language and literature of the country, and to 
purchase Spanish books, always so rare in the great book- 
marts of the rest of Europe. In some respects, the time 
of my visit was favorable to the purposes for which I made 
it; in others, it was not. Such books as I wanted were 
then, it is true, less valued in Spain than they are now, 
but it was chiefly because the country was in a depressed 
and unnatural state ; and, if its men of letters were more 
than commonly at leisure to gratify the curiosity of a 
stranger, their number had been materially diminished by 
political persecution, and intercourse with them was difficult 
because they had so little connection with each other, and 
were so much shut out from the world around them. 

It was, in fact, one of the darkest periods of the reign 
of Ferdinand the Seventh, when the desponding seemed to 
think that the eclipse was not only total, but “beyond all 
hope of day.” The absolute power of the monarch had 
been as yet nowhere publicly questioned; and his govern- 
ment, which had revived the Inquisition and was not want- 
ing in its spirit, had, from the first, silenced the press, 
and, wherever its influence extended, now threatened the 
extinction of all generous culture. Hardly four years had 
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elapsed since the old order of things had been restored at 
Madrid, and already most of the leading men of letters, 
whose home was naturally in the capital, were in prison or 
in exile. Melendez Valdes, the first Spanish poet of the 
age, had just died in misery on the unfriendly soil of 
France. Quintana, in many respects the heir to his hon- 
ors, was confined in the fortress of Pamplona. Martinez 
de la Eosa, who has since been one of the leaders of the 
nation as well as of its literature, was shut up in Pefion 
on the coast of Barbary. Moratin was languishing in Paris, 
while his comedies were applauded to the rery echo by his 
enemies at home. Don Angel de Saavedra, now the Duke 
de Rivas, who, like the old nobles of the proudest days of 
the monarchy, has distinguished himself alike in arms, in 
letters, and in the civil government and foreign diplomacy 
of his country, was living retired on the estates of his great 
house in Andalusia. Others of less mark and note shared a 
fate as rigorous ; and, if Clemencin, Navarrete, and Marina 
were permitted still to linger in the capital from which their 
friends had been driven, their footsteps were watched and 
their lives were unquiet. 

Among the men of letters whom I earliest knew in Madrid 
was Don Josd Antonio Conde, a retired, gentle, modest scholar, 
rarely occupied with events of a later date than the times of 
the Spanish Arabs, whose history he afterwards illustrated. 
But, far as his character' and studies removed him from po- 
litical turbulence, he had already tasted the bitterness of a 
political exile ; and now, in the honorable poverty to which 
he had been reduced, he not unwillingly consented to pass 
several hours of each day with me, and direct my studies 
in the literature of his country. In this I was very fortunate. 
We read together the early Castilian poetry, of which he knew 
more than he did of the most recent, and to which his thoughts 
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and tastes were much nearer aiin. He assisted me, too, in 
collecting the books I needed; — never an easy task where 
bookselling, in the sense elsewhere given to the word, was 
unknown, and where the Inquisition and the confessional had 
often made what was most desirable most rare. But Don 
Jos4 knew the lurking-places where such books and their 
owners were to be sought; and to him I am indebted for 
the foundation of a collection in Spanish literature, which, 
without help like his, I should have failed to make. I owe 
him, therefore, much ; and, though the grave has long since 
closed over my friend and his persecutors, it is still a pleasure 
to me to acknowledge obligations which I have never ceased 
to feel. 

Many circumstances, since the period of my visit to Spain, 
have favored my successive attempts to increase the Spanish 
library I then began, The residence in Madrid of my friend, 
the late Mr. Alexander Hill Everett, who ably represented his 
country for several years at the court of Spain ; and the sub- 
sequent residence there, in the same high position, of my 
friend Mr. Washington Irving, equally honored on both sides 
of the Atlantic, hut especially cherished by Spaniards for the 
enduring monument he has erected to the history of their 
early adventures, and for the charming fictions, whose scene 
he has laid in their romantic country ; — these fortunate cir- 
cumstances naturally opened to me whatever facilities for col- 
lecting books could be afforded by the kindness of persons in 
places so distinguished, or by their desire to spread among 
their countrymen at home a literature tliey knew so well 
and loved so much. 

But to two other persons, not unconnected with these 
statesmen and men of letters, it is no less my duty and 
my pleasure to naake known my obligations. The first of 
them is Mr. 0. Rich, formerly a Consul of the United States 
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in Spain ; the same bibliographer to whom Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Prescott have avowed similar obligations, and to whose 
personal regard I owe hardly less than I do to his estraor- 
dinary knowledge of rare and curious books, and his extraor- 
dinary success in collecting them. The otlier is Don Pascual 
de Gayangos, Professor of Arabic in the University of Madrid, 

— certainly in his peculiar department among the most emi- 
nent scholars now living, and one to whose familiarity with 
whatever regards the literature of his own country the fre- 
quent references in my notes bear a testimony not to be 
mistaken. With the former of these gentlemen I have been 
in constant communication for many years, and have received 
from him valuable contributions of books and manuscripts 
collected in Spain, England, and France for my library. 
With the latter, to whom I am not less largely indebted, 
I first became personally acquainted when I passed in Eu- 
rope the period between 1835 and 1838, seeking to know 
scholars such as he is, and consulting, not only the principal 
public libraries of the Continent, but such rich private collec- 
tions as those of Lord Holland in England, of M. Temaux- 
Compans in France, and of the venerated and much-loved 
Tieok in Germany ; all of wliioh were made accessible to me 
by the frank kindness of their owners. 

The natural result of such a long-continued interest in 
Spanish literature, and of so many pleasant inducements 
to study it, has been — I speak in a spirit of extenuation 
and self-defence — a hook. In the interval between my two 
residences in Europe I delivered lectures upon its principal 
topics to successive classes in Harvard tiollege ; and, on my 
return home from the second, I endeavored to arrange ihese 
lectures for publication. But when I had already employed 
much labor and time on them, I found — or thought I found 

— that the tone of discussion which I had adopted for my 
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acEideiiaical audiences was not suited to the purposes of a 
regular history. Destroying, therefore, what I had written, 
I began afresh my never unwelcome task, and so have pre- 
pared the present work, as little connected with all I had 
previously done as it, perhaps, can be, and yet cover so 
much of the same ground. 

In correcting my manuscript for the press I have enjoyed 
the counsels of two of my more intimate friends; of Mr. 
Francis C. Gray, a scholar who should permit the world 
to profit more than it does by the large resources of his 
accurate and tasteful learning, and of Mr. William H. 
Prescott, the historian of both hemispheres, whose name 
will not be forgotten in either, but whose honors will al- 
ways be dearest to those who have best known the dis- 
couragements under which they have been won, and the 
modesty and gentleness with which they are worn. To these 
faithful friends, whose unchanging regard has entered into 
the happiness of all the active years of my life, I make my 
affectionate acknowledgments, as I now part from a work 
in which they have always taken an interest, and which, 
wherever it goes, will carry on its pages the silent proofs 
of their kindness and taste. 


Pam: Stbbet, Boston, December, 1849. 
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HISTORY OF SPAMSH LITERATURE. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


CHAPTEE I. 

DIVISION OP THE StTEjECT. — ORIGIN OP SPANISH LITERATTJBE IN TIMES OP 

GREAT TROUBLE. 

In the earliest ages of every literature that has vin- 
dicated for itself a permanent character in modem 
Europe, much of what constituted its foundations was 
the result of local situation and of circxunstances 
seemingly accidental. Sometimes, as in Provence, 
where the climate was mild and the soil luxuriant, a 
premature refinement started forth, which was sud- 
denly blighted by the influences of the surrounding 
barbarism. Sometimes, as in Lombardy, and in a few 
portions of France, the institutions of antiquity were so 
long preserved by the old municipalities, that, in occar 
sional intervals of peace, it seemed as if the ancient 
forms of civilization might be revived and prevail ; — 
hopes kindled only to be extinguished by the violence 
amidst which the first modem communities, with the 
policy they needed, were brought forth and estab- 
lished And sometimes both these causes were com- 
bined with others, and gave promise of a poetry full 
of freshness and originality, which, however, as it ad- 
vanced, was met by a spirit more vigorous than its 
own, beneath whose predominance its language was 
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forbidden to rise above the condition of a local dialect, 
or became merged in that of its more fortunate rival ; 
a result -which we early recognize alike in Sicily, Na- 
ples, and Venice, where the authority of the great 
* 4 Tuscan masters *was, from the first, as loyally ac- 
knowledged as it was in Florence or Pisa. 

Like much of the rest of Europe, the southwestern 
portion, now comprising the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal, was affected by nearly all these different 
influences. Favored by a happy climate and soil, 
by the remains of Roman culture, which had lin- 
gered long in its mountains, and by the earnest 
and passionate spirit which has marked its people 
through their many revolutions do-wn to the present 
day, the first signs of a revived poetical feeling are 
^perceptible in the Spanish peninsula even before they 
are to be found, with their distinctive characteristics, 
in that of Italy.) But this earliest literature of modem 
Spain, a part of which is Proven 9 al, and the rest abso- 
lutely Castilian or Spaiush, appeared in troubled times, 
when it was all but impossible that it should be ad- 
vanced freely or rapidly in the forms it was destined 
at last to wear. For the masses of the Christian 
Spaniards filling the separate states, into which their 
country was most unhappily divided, were then in- 
volved in that tremendous warfare with their Arab 
invaders, which, for twenty generations, so consumed 
their strength, that, long before the cross was planted 
on the towers of the Alhambra, and peace had given 
opportunity for the ornaments of life, Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio had appeared in the comparative quiet 
of Lombardy and Tuscany, and Italy had again taken 
her accustomed place at the head of the elegant literar 
ture of the world. \ 
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Under such circumstances, a large portion of the 
Spaniards, who had been so long engaged in this 
solemn contest, as the forlorn hope of Christendom, 
against the intrusion of Mohammedanism^ and its im- 
perfect civilization into Europe, and who, amidst all 
their sufferings, had constantly looked to Eome, as to 
the capital seat of their faith, for consolation and en- 
couragement, did not hesitate again to acknowledge 
that Italian supremacy in letters to which, in the 
days of the Empire, their allegiance had *been *5 
complete. A school formed on Italian models 
naturally followed ; and though the rich and original 
genius of Spanish poetry received less from its in- 
fluence ultimately than might have been anticipated, 
still, from the time of its first appearance, its effects 
are too important and distinct to be overlooked. 

Of tlie period, therefore, in which the history of 
Spanish literature opens upon us, we must make two 
divisions. The first will contain the genuinely nation- 
al poetry and prose produced fiom the earliest times 
down to the reign of Charles the Fifth ; while the 
second will contain that portion which, by imitating 
"the refinement of Provence or of Italy, was, during 
the same interval, more ‘or less separated from the 
popular spirit and genius. Both, when taken together, 
will fill up thS period in which the main elements and 
characteristics of Spanish literature were developed, 
such as they have existed down to our own age. 

In the first division of the first period, we are to 
consider the origin and character of that literature 
which sprang, as it were, from the very soil of Spain, 

^ August Wilhelm von Schlegel, tJeher Dramatische Knnst, Heidelberg, 1811, 
8vo, Torleeung, XIV. 
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and was almost entirely tmtouched by foreign influ- 
ences. 

And here, at the outset, we are struck with a re- 
markable circumstance, which announces something, 
at least, of the genius of the coming literature, — the 
circumstance of its appearance in times of great con- 
fusion and violence. For, in other portions of Europe, 
during those disastrous troubles that accompanied the 
overthrbw of the Roman power and civilization, and 
the establishment of new forms of social order, if the 
inspirations of poetry came at all, they came in some 
period of comparative quietness and security, when 
the minds of men were less engrossed than they were 
wont to be by the necessity of providing for their per- 
sonal safety, and for their most pressing physical 
wants. But in Spain it was not so. There the first 
utterance of that popular feeling which became the 
foundation of the national literature was heard in the 
midst of the extraordinary contest which the 
*6 Christian * Spaniards, for above seven centuries, 
urged against their Moorish invaders; so that the 
earliest Spanish poetry seems but a breathing of the 
energy and heroism which, at the time it appeared, 
animated the great mass of the Spanish Christians 
throughout the Peninsula. 

Indeed, if we look at the condition of Spain in the 
centuries that immediately preceded and followed the 
formation of its present language and poetry, we shall 
find the mere historical dates full of instruction. In 
711 Roderic rashly hazarded the fate of his Gothic 
and Christian empire on the result of a single battle 
against the Arabs, then just forcing their way into the 
western part of Europe from Africa. He failed ; and 
the wild enthusiasm which marked the earliest age of 
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the Mohammedan power achieved almost immediately 
the conquest of the whole of the country that was 
worth the price of a victory. The Christians, how- 
ever, though overwhelmed, did not entirely yield. 
On the contrary, many of them retreated before the 
fiery pursuit of their enemies, and established them- 
selves in the extreme northwestern portion of their 
native land, amidst the mountains and fastnesses of 
Biscay and Asturias. There, indeed, the purity of the 
Latin tongue, which they had spoken for so many 
ages, was finally lost, through that neglect of its cul- 
tivation which was a necessary consequence of the 
miseries that oppressed them. But still, with the 
spirit which so long sustained their forefathers against 
the power of Eome, and which has in our own times 
carried their descendants through a short but hardly 
less fierce contest against the power of France, they 
maintained, to a remarkable degree, their ancient 
manners and feelings, their religion, their laws, and 
their institutions; and, separating themselves by an 
implacable hatred from their Moorish invaders, they 
there, in those rude mountains, laid deep the founda- 
tions of a national character which has subsisted down 
to our own times.® 

* As, however, they gradually grew inured to * 7 
adversity, and understood the few hard advantages 
which their situation afforded them, they began to 
make incursions into the territories of their conquer- 

® Atigastiii Thierry has in a few esolaves, tons nnis dans le mSme mal- 
woxds mely described the fusion of so- heur, oublifexent lenrs yiexlles haines, 
oicty that originally took place in the leur vieil 41oigneinent, leurs vieiUes 
northwestern part of Spain, and on distinctions ; il n’y ent plus q^u’un nom, 
which the civilization of the country qu’une loi, ^u’un 4tat, qu’un 
still rests: **Eeserr4s dans ce coin de ■fous fujent egauxdans cet exil.” — Dix 
terre, devenu pour eux toute la patrie, Ans d’Etudes Histonques, Paris, 1836, 
^oths et Romains, rainqueurs et vain- 8vo, p. 346. 
cus, strangers et indigenes, maitres et 
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ors, and to seize for themselves some part of the fair 
possessions once entirely their own. But every inch 
of ground was defended with the same fervid valor by 
which it had originally been won. The Christians, 
indeed, though occasionally defeated, generally gained 
something in each of their more considerable strug- 
gles ; but what they gained could be preserved only 
by an exertion of bravery and military power hardly 
less painful than that by which it had been acquired. 
In 801 we find them already possessing a coiiKsiderable 
part of Old Castile. But the very name now given to 
that country, from the multitude of castles with which 
it was studded, shows plainly the tenure by which the 
Christians from the mountains were compelled to hold 
these early fruits of their courage and constancy.® A 
century later, or in 914, they had pushed the outposts 
of their conquests to the chain of the Guadarrama, 
separating New from Old Castile; and they may, 
therefore, at this date, be regarded as having again 
obtained a firm foothold in their own country, whose 
ca])ital they established at Leon. 

From this period the Christians seem to have fidt 
assured of final success. In 1085 Toledo, the vener- 
ated head of the old monarchy, was wrested from the 
Moors, who had then possessed it three hundred and 
sixty-three years; and in 1118 Saragossa was recov- 
ered : so that, from the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the whole Peninsula, down to the Sierra of 
Toledo, was again occupied by its fonner miusters, and 
the Moors were pushed back into the southern and 
western provinces, by which they had originally en- 
tered. Iheir power, however, though thus reduced 

« Mamid Bisco, La Castilla y el mas Famoso Castellano^ Madrid# 1792# 4to, 
pp. 14-18, 
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within limits comprising scarcely more than one third 
of its extent when it was greatest, seems stiU to 
*have been rather consolidated than broken; *8 
and, after three centuries of success, more than 
three other centuries of conflict were necessary before 
the fall of Granada finally emancipated the entire 
country from the loathed dominion of its misbelieving 
conquerors. 

But it was in the midst of this desolating contest, 
and at a period, too, when the Christians were hardly 
less distracted by divisions among themselves than 
worn out and exasperated by the co mm on warfare 
against the common enemy, that the elements of the 
Spanish language and poetry, as they have substan- 
tially existed ever since, were first developed. For it 
is precisely between the capture of Saragossa, which 
insured to the Christians the possession of all the east- 
ern part of Spain, and their great victory on the plains 
of Tolosa, which so broke the power of the Moors that 
they never afterwards recovered the full measure of 
their former strength,* — it is precisely in this cen- 
tury of coiifusion and violence, when the Christian, 
population of the country may be said, with the old 
chronicle, to have been kept constantly in battle ar- 
ray, that we hear the first notes of their wild na- 


^ Speaking of this decisire battle, 
and following Arabic antborities, Conde 
says : ** This fearful rout happened on 
Monday, the fifteenth day of the month 
Safer, in the year 609 [A, D. 1212] ; 
and with it fell the power of the Mos- 
lems in Spain, for nothing turned out 
well with them after it,” (Historia de 
la Dommacion de los Arabes en Espafia, 
Madiid, 1820, 4to, Tom. II. p. 425.) 
Gayangos, in his more learned and yet 
more entirely Arabic Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spam” (London, 1843, 
4to, YoL IL p* 823), gives a similar 


account. The purely Spanish histori- 
ans, of course, state the matter still 
more strongly ; Mariana, for instance, 
looking upon the result of the battle as 
q^uite superhuman. — Historia General 
de Espaha, 14aimpresion, Madrid, 1780, 
fol., Lib. XI. c, 24. Perhaps, however, 
the safest account of the whole, and the 
most trustworthy exhibition of its con- 
sequences to Spanish civilization, are to 
be found in Aschbach, Gesehichte der 
idmoraviden und Almohaden, Frank- 
furt, Band II. 1837, Buch v. kap. 2, 
and the Beilagen. 
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tional poetry, wliicli come to us mingled -with their 
war-shouts, and breathing the very spirit of their vic- 
tories.® 


s And in that time,” -wo are told in 
the old “Oronica General do Espaha” 
(Zamora, 1541, foL, f, 275), “was the 
war of the Moom very grievous ; so 
that the kings, and counts, and nobles, 
and all the knights that took pndc m 
anus, stabled their hoi'ses m the rooms 
where they slept with their wives ; to 
the end that, when they heard the war- 
cry, they might Imd their horses and 
arms at hand, and mount instantly at 
its summons.” “A hard and rude 


training,” says Martinez de la Eosa, in 
his gi'aceful romance of “Isabel de 
Solis,” recollecting, I suspect, this very 
passage, — “a hard and rude training, 
the pi elude to so many glori(*s and to 
the coinpiest of the world, wdien our 
forefathers, weighed down with har- 
ness, and their swords always in hand, 
slept at ease no single night for eight 
centmies.” — Doha Isabel de Solis, Key- 
na de Granada, Ho vela Histdrica, Ma- 
drid, 1839, 8vo, Parte IL c. 16. 
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FIKST APPEAKANCE OP THE SPANISH AS A WRITTEN LAN&TJAG-E. — POEM OP 
THE CID, — ITS HERO, SUBJECT, LANOUAGE, AND VERSE — STORY OP THE 
POEM. — ITS CHARACTER. — ST MARY OP EGYPT. — THE ADORATION OP THE 
THREE KINGS. — J3ERCEO, THE FIRST KNOWN CASTILIAN POET. — HIS WORKS 
AND VERSIFICATION. — HIS SAN DOMINGO DE SILOS. — HIS MIRACLES OP 
THE VIRGIN. 

The oldest documents known to exist with ascer- 
tained dates in the Spanish language come from the 
reign of Alfonso VII. The first of them is a charter 
of Oviedo, in 1145, and the other is the confirmation 
of a charter of Avil6s, in 1155; — neighboring cities in 
Asturias, and therefore in that part of Spain where we 
should naturally look for the first intimations of a new 
dialect.^ They are important, not only because they 
exhibit the rude elements of the unformed language 
just emerging from the corrupted Latin, little or not 
at all affected by the Arabic infused into it in the 
southern provinces, but because they are believed to 
be among the very oldest documents ever written in 
Spanish, since there is no good reason to suppose that 
language to have existed in a written form even half 
a century earlier. 

How far we can go back towards the first appear- 
ance of poetry in this Spanish, or, as it was oftener 
called, Castilian dialect, is not so precisely ascertained. 
But we know that we can trace Castilian verse to a 
period surprisingly near the date of the documents of 
Oviedo and of Aviles. It is, too, a remarkable circum- 

1 See Appendix (A), on the History of the Spanish Language. 
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stance, that we can thus trace it by works both long 
and interesting; for, though ballads, and the other 
forms of popular poetry, by which we mark indistinct- 
ly the beginning of almost every other litera- 
* 10 ture, are abundant in * the Spanish, we arc not 
obliged to resort to them, at the outset of our 
inquiries, since other obvious and decisive monuments 
present themselves at once.® 


The first of these monuments in age, and the first in 
importance, is the poem commonly called, with prim- 
itive simplicity and directness, “The Poem of the 
Cid.” It consists of above three thousand linos, and 
can hardly have been composed later than the year 
1200. Its subject, as its name implies, is taken from 
among the adventures of the Cid, the great popular 
hero of the chivalrous age of Spain; and the whole 


2 Bon Pascual do Gayangos, in his 
notes on the Wiuimfali tiaiihlation of this 
History (Tom. I. 1851, pp. 491-494), 
luus printed a few notices of the earliest 
llomjkwi'H an<l nnnstrols, gathered from 
the papers of kSefior Flomucs Koldes, in 
the eolIe<itiouH of tlio kSpanish Aeadem3^ 
They are as follows : — 

Eleventh century, latter jiaH. — The 
inarriog(i of th(‘ (JkI’s daughters oc- 
curred, and in his tniroiiiide, c. 228, 
and in the Gronica rjiciieral, ‘S/iiglaivs” 
are said to have grae.(‘d the ceveni(»ny ; 
a similar st^atement 1 Kang also nuuhi in 
hoth tlujso chronicles conceiving the 
marriage, of the daught(‘rs of Alfonso 
VI., which 0(5curre(l in 1095. But 
it should he obscrwul that both the 
chronicles which are the authority for 
these statements were written after 
1250. 

1145. Padre Burriel says there is a 
pHvikcfio of Alfonso VII,, to which a 
witness subscribes as ‘*Poota,’* 

1170 circa The Latin poet who de- 
scribes the con ([Host of Almeria, which 
occurred in 1147, spealcs of poetry at 
that siege of a popular sort. 

1197. There is a witness to a ** Privl- 


legio,” who subscribes himsedf as “Tro- 
vador.” 

1230. A witness to a public docu- 
ment subscribes himself “Oilliertiis 
Poeta.” 

1236. Several p'rHons appt‘ar with 
similar attiibutes at the Jirpffrf.imkuto 
following the conquest of Seville. 

1252-1284. The Crdniea (hmerul 
of Alfonso the "Wikc and liis Panidiis 
refer to ^^Oantar(‘s de Gchla/’ and to 
“Cantigas,” “Kiirnis,’* and *ri>it«do.s.” 

So far as these citations nre of c<him‘- 
uentjc to any (puwtion of the earliest 
punish hteraturc, I think I havi‘ no- 
ticed them «utUci(‘utly elwavhens But 
they are in truth of litth» moment. 
None of them <lale.s so far Init'k us the 
Fueros of Oviwlo and Avilu, ex(H‘pt the 
citation of the ‘H\)eta” as a wilness to 
the Privilegio of Alfonso V H., which is 
of exactly the sanie date with the Kuero 
of Oviedo, but it (iocs not apiwoir wheth- 
er the “Poetft” in question wrote in 
Latin or in the diahait th(*n forming, 
though I suirrKWfi he wrote in Latin. 
The others, being all of later date tlian 
both the Fucros, are Of oven less con- 
sequence. 
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tone of its manners and feelings is in sympathy with 
the contest between the Moors and the Christians, in 
which the Cid bore so great a part, and which was 
still going on with undiminished violence at the pe- 
riod when the poem was written. It has, therefore, a 
national bearing and a national character through- 


out.® 

® The date of the only early mami- 
scnpt of the Poem of the Cid is in 
these words. ‘*Per Abhat le eacnbio 
en el mes de Mayo, en Era de Mill h 
(jC XLV afios ” There is a blank 
made by an erasure between the second 
C and the X, which has given nse to 
the question whether this erasure was 
made by the copyist because he had 
accidentally put in a letter too much, 
or whether it is a subsequent erasure, 
that ought to be filled, — and, if filled, 
whether with the conjunction I, ormth 
another C ; in short, the question is 
whether this manuscrijit should he 
dated in 1245 or in 1346. (Sanchez 
Poesitis Antenores, Madrid, 1779, 8v0j 
Tom. I p. 221.) But Gayangos has 
examined the MS , and has no doubt 
that it should be 1345. This year, 
1345, of tim Spctimh era^ according to 
whi(jh the calculation of time is com- 
monly ko])t in the elder Spanish records, 
corresponds to our A D. 1307, — a dif- 
ference of thirty-eight years, — the rea- 
son for which may he found m a note 
to Southey’s ** Chronicle of the Cid” 
(IjOiuIoUj 1808, 4to, p. 385), without 
seeking it in more learned sources. 

The date of the poem itself y however, 
is a very dilferent question from the 
dcate of thU particular 7>%anuscript of it; 
for the Per Ahhat referred to is merely 
the copyist, whether his name was Peter 
Abhat or Petcu* the Abbot. (Risoo, Cas- 
tilla, etc., p. 68 ) This question — the 
one, I mean, of the age of the poem itself 
— can be settled only from internal 
evidence of style and language. Two 
passages, w. 8014 and 8785, have, in- 
deed, been alleged (Risco, p, 69, South- 
ey’s Chronicle, p. 282, note) to prove 
its date historically j but, after all, they 
only show that it was written subse- 
quently to A. B. 1185. (V . A. Huber, 
CeschichtedesCid, Bremen, 1829, 12mo, 
p. xxix.) The point is one difiSleult to 
settle ; and none can be consulted about 


it but natives or experts. Of these, San- 
chez places it at about 1150, oi half a 
century after the death of the Cid 
(Poesias Antenores, Tom I p. 223), 
and Capmauy (Eloquencia Espahola, 
Madrid, 1786, 8vo, Tom. I. p 1) fol- 
lows him. Manna, whose opinion is 
of great weight (Memonas de la Aca- 
demia de Histona, Tom. IV. 1805, 
Ensayo, p. 34), places it thirty or forty 
years betore Berceo, who wrote 1220- 
1240. The editors of the Spanish trans- 
lation of Bouterwek (Madrid, 3 829, 8vo, 
Tom I.p 112) agree with Sanchez, and 
so does Huber (Gesch. des Cid, Vorwort, 
p xxvn ) To those opinions may he 
added that of Ferdinand Wolf, of Vi- 
enna (Jahrhucher der Literatur, Wien, 
1831, Bmd LVI. p, 251), who, like 
Huber, is one of the acutest scholam 
alive, m whatever touches Spanish and 
Mediseval literature, and who places it 
about 1140-1160. Manyother opinions 
might be cited, for the subject has been 
much discussed ; hut the judgments of 
the learned men already given, foimed 
at different times in the course of half 
a century from the period of the first 
publication of the poem, and concurring 
so nearly, leave no reasonable doubt 
that it was composed as early as the 
year 1200. 

Mr. Southey’s name, introduced by 
me in this note, is one that must al- 
ways be mentioned wuth peculiar re- 
spect by scholars interested in Spanish 
literature. From the circumstance that 
his uncle, the Rev. Herbert Hill, a 
scholar, and a careful and industrious 
one, was connected with the English 
Factory at Lisbon, Mr, Southey visited 
Spain and Portugal in 1796-6, when 
he was about twenty-two years old, and, 
on his return home, published his Trav- 
els, in 1797 ; — a pleasant book, written 
in the clear, idiomatic English that al- 
ways distinguishes his style, and oon- 
taining a considerable number of txans- 
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*11 *The Cid himself, -who is to be found con- 
stantly commemorated in Spanish poetry, was 
bom in Burgos, about the year 1040, and died in 1099 
at Valencia, which he had rescued from the Moors.^ 


lations from the Spanish and the Por- 
tuguese, made with freedom and spirit 
rather than with great exactness. From 
this time he never lost sight of Spain 
and Portugal, or of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese literature, as is shown, not only 
by several of Ins larger onginal works, 
hut by his ti'anslations, and by his arti- 
cles in the London Quarterly Review on 
Lope de Yega and Camoens ; especially 
by one in the second volume of that 
journal, which was translated into Por- 
tuguese, with notes, by Muller, Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences at Lis- 
bon, and so made into an excellent 
compact manual for Portuguese hterary 
history. Muller was, at one time, 
preacher to a Protestant G-erman Church 
in Lisbon, hut received too small a 
salary to live upon Subsequently he 
turned Catholic, became instructor to 
one of the Royal Princes of Portugal, 
and, on the death of his pupil, was 
made captain of a frigate, with the rank 
of colonel. He died in 1814. (See a 
curious book, entitled Dio Deutschen 
in Spanien und Portugal, u. s. w,, von 
W. Strieker, Leipzig, 1850, 8vo, p. 201.) 

* Tlie Arabic accounts represent the 
Cid as having died of giiof, at the defeat 
of the Chnstians near Valencia, which 
fell again into the hands of the Moslem 
in 1100. (Gayangos, Mohammedan Dy- 
nasties, Yol. II. Appendix, p. xliii.) 
It is necessary to read soioe one of the 
many lives of the Cid in order to un- 
derstand the Pocma d(il Cid, and much 
else of Spanish literature. 1 will, there- 
fore, notice four or five of the more 
suitable and imnortant. 1. The oldest 
is the Latin ^'Kistoria Didaci Campi- 
dooti,” written before 1238, and pub- 
lished as an Appendix in Risco, the 
MS. of which was, for a time, supposed 
to be lost j but which is now (1858) 
probably returned to its home in Spain. 
(See note of Gayangos to the Spanish 
translation of this history, Tom. L pp. 
494, 495, and notes of Julius to the Ger- 
man translation, Tom. XL pp* 661 and 
806.) 2. The next is the cumbrous 

and credulous one by Father Bdsoo, 
X792. 3, Then we have a cuiious one 


by John von Muller, the historian of 
Switzerland, 1805, prefixed to his friend 
Herder’s Ballads of the Old. 4 The 
classical Life, by Manuel Josef Quin- 
tana, in the first volume of Ins *‘Yi- 
das de Espaiioles Cclebies” (Aladiul, 
1807, 12rao). 5. That of Huber, 1829 ; 
acute and safe. The best of all, how- 
ever, is the old Simnish ‘'Cluonicle 
of the Old,” or Southey’s Chronicle, 
1808 ; — the best, I mean, for those 
who read in order to enjoy what may 
be called the literature of the Cid ; — 
to which may he added a pleasant little 
volume, by George Dennis, entitled, 
**The Old, a Short Chronicle founded 
on the Early Poetry of Spain,” London, 
1845, 12mo. 

Some of the poetical stories about the 
Cid, that never ought to have been be- 
lieved, were doubted as early as the 
middle of the fifteenth centmy (see 

Loores de los Claros Yaroues de Es- 
paSia,” a Pocw by Feinan Perez de Guz- 
man, copla 219), and many others of 
them are now at a glance se<m to he in- 
credible. But the ground taken by 
Masdeu (Hist. Critica de EK])a?ia, Tom. 
XX., through the whole volume, but 
especially at p. 370), and by Dunham 
(History of Spain and Portugal, Yol. 
II. Appendix), who maintain tliat such 
a personage as the Cid is 

quite absurd. If, how(*v(T, anyho<ly 
should still he inclined t() this (*xtraor- 
dinary piece of scepticism, ho has only 
to read Dozy, ^Miechcnjhos sur I’His- 
toire politique etc. de I’Espagne 
dant le moyen age” (Leyde, 1849, 
8 VO, Yol. I.) ; — a most irnpoitaut 
book for the mediaeval and Arabic 
History of Spain. In it (np. 320 to 
the end of tiie voluintj) tlie loui’nod 
author shows from Arabics documents, 
nearly or quite contemporary with the 
Cid (pp. 829, 366), much more tlian 
we before knew of that hero’s history 
and adventures, leaving no doubt tliat 
the great outline which wo already pos- 
sessed is the true one. At the same 
time, however, he shows us the Cid 
stained with the crimes and cruelty of 
his age, as Condo had partly done be- 
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His original name was Rny Diaz, or Rodrigo 
Diaz j and lie * was by birth one of the con- * 12 
siderable barons of his country.® The title of 

by which he is almost always * known, is * 13 
often said to have come to him from the re- 
markable circumstance that five Moorish kings or 
chiefs acknowledged him in one battle as their Seid, 
or their lord and conqueror;® and the title of Campea- 
dor, or Champion, by which he is hardly less known, 
though it is commonly assumed to have been given to 
him as a leader of the armies of Sancho the Second, 
has long since been used almost exclusively as a mere 
popular expression of the admiration of his country- 

fore ; — crimes which did not injure Second, whose father, the translator of 
that hero m the eyes of his conterapo- the Odyssey, was Goii§alo Perez, and 
xanes, but which almost entirely dis- whose son bore the same name. Whence 
appear in the poetical accounts of him, the earliest usage of as as a patronymic 
from which, in modern times, we chiefly came is not settled. Padre Bumel 
gather his character. (Conde, Bomi- (Paleographia Espahola, 1758, p. 15) 
nacion, Tom. 11. p. 183. Dozy, Re- thinks that it possibly “came from the 
cherches, Tom. I. pp. 188, 356, 376, North”; and J. A Schmeller (Konig- 
402, 667, 681, 695, 706.) liche Baiensche Akademie, Philos. — 

All the authorities of the least conse- Philol Klasse, Band V. 1849, pp 213- 
quence for the history and adventures 231) undertakes to prove that it did so, 
of the Old are carefully enumerated in reljnng chiefly on Ulhlas’ translation of 
Duran, Romancero General, Tom. IL the Gospels, in the fourth century, to 
1851, p. 664, note 67. make out his case. But such an in- 

® Rodrigo Dirtz or Diez meant Rod- flection as this patronymic ending is 
rigo the son of Diego, just as his father’s not in the genius of the Gothic lan- 
name, Diego Lainez, meant Diego the guages ; and, when it occurs in Ulfilas, 
son of Lain, and Alvaro Nuhaa; de Lara it seems to me to have been borrowed 
meant Alvaro the son of Nuflo, of the directly from the Greek and Latin ; — 
house of Lara ; — ez being a patronymic his Abrahamis, for instance, being as 
ending of the names to which it was clearly a classical gemtive case as Ty- 
attached. (See Geronymo, Gudiel, Fa- did^s. At any rate, this ending is ad- 
milia de los Giron es, folio, Alcald, 1577, mitted to have reached the modem 
F. 2. a. and Dicoionario de la Academia, Spanish through the Latin of the Middle 
1737, verb. Fatronymico,) This end- Ages, and need, therefore, be traced no 
ing, with its varieties, az^ es, is, etc., further hack. One peculiar use of it, 
can be traced back, both in Spain and however, deserves notice. It was some- 
Portugal, by Latm documents to the times added to express homage or rev- 
eleventh century : as Froilana® and erence to the father. Thus : Alfonso 
Froito, the son of Froila ; Velasq^uss the Wise occasionally called himself Al- 
and Velasquea!, the son of Yelasoo ; fonso Fernandez, in honor of his father, 
Sanchw! and Sanchea, the son of Sancho, Ferdinand III. But instances of this 
etc. But, in process of time, these seem to have been rare, (Mondej'ar, 
endings lost their original meaning, Hemonas de Alonso el Sabio, 1777, p. 
and became merely parts of family 478.) 

names^ as in the farniJiar case of An- ® Chrdnica del Cid, Burgos, 1598, 
tonic Perez, the victim of Philip the fol., c. 19. 
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men for his exploits against the MoorsJ At any rate, 
from a very early period he has been called El Cid 
Gampmdor, or The^ Lord Champion. And in many re- 
spects he well deserved the honorable title ; for he 
passed almost the whole of his life in the field against 
the oppressors of his country, suffering, so far as we 
know, scarcely a single defeat from the common 
enemy, though, on more than one occasion, he was ex- 
iled and sacrificed by the Christian princes to whose 
interests he had attached himself, and, on more than 
one occasion, was in alliance with the Mohammedan 
powers, in order, according to a system then received 
among the Christian princes of Spain, and thought 
justifiable, to avenge the wrongs that had been in- 
flicted on him by his own countrjunen. 

But, whatever may have been the real adventures 
of his life, over which the peculiar darkness of the 
period when they were achieved has cast a deep 
* 14 shadow,® he comes to *U3 in modern times as the 
great defender of his nation against its Moorish 
invaders, and seems to have so filled the imagination 
and satisfied the affections of his countrjTnen, that, 
centuries after his death, and even down to our own 
days, poetry and tradition have delighted to attach to 
his name a long scries of fabulous achievements, which 
connect him with the mythological fictions of the 
Middle Ages, and remind us almost as often of Amadis 

^ lubcr, p. 95, . Mulb’r’s clos liallailfi, or ovoii in lli<* olil 
Cid, in Hwder’w Sainmtliclic Werke, is inuoh of a potdit'ul anti unliko 
zuraclKinonLitoraUirundKuiittt, Wien, the prt^sc.uiiMl to m by hin- 

1813, 19ino, Thoil III, p. xxi. also tory, who, how(!ver heroie, won inarketl 
Dozy, Kechftrehes (Vol. I 1849, 416- hytho violonooandmdeneHHof hi«tinie, 
428), for tile meaning of Cainpeador* — lighting not unfrefimnitl); ajifainst the 

® ‘‘No period of Spanish history is so Christians, dcHtroying thfdr (slmrchen, 
doficiont in contemporary doentnents.” See Dozy (fi(«mcrch<*H, Tom. I. 
— Huber, Yorwort, p* xiii. The con- 1849, pp. S20-399 and 050-555), who 
eeiinence ie that the Cid of the early thinks that ho was thim fith'd to he- 
popular traditione, whether as he & come what ho hoe since become in Cas^ 
found in the Poema del Cid, in the tilian poetry. 
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and Arthnr as they do of the sober heroes of genuine 
history.® 

The Poem of the Cid partakes of both these charac- 
ters. It has sometimes been regarded as wholly, or 
almost wholly, historical.^ But there is too free and 
romantic a spirit in it for history. It contains, indeed, 
few of the bolder fictions found in the subsequent 
chronicles and in the popular ballads. Still, it is essen- 
tially a poem ; and in the spirited scenes at the siege 
of Alcocer and at the Cortes, as well as in those re- 
lating to the Counts of Carrion, it is plain that the 
author felt his heense as a poet. In fact, the very 
marriage of the daughters of the Cid has been shown 
to be all but impossible ; and thus any real historical 
foundation seems to be taken away from the chief 
event which the poem records.^^ This, however, 

^ It IS amusing to comijare the Moor- This is the opinion of John von 
ish accounts of the Cid with the Ohiis- Muller and of Southey, the latter of 
tian. In the work of Conde on the whom says, in the Preface to his Ohron- 
Ai*ahs of Spain, which is httle more icle (p xi.), “The Poem is to he con- 
tlian a translation from Arabic chroni- sidered as metrical history, not as met- 
clos, the C’id ai)])ears first, I think, in rical romance.” But Huber, in the 
the year 1087, when he is called “The excellent Vorwort to his Geschichte 
Cambitur [Camiieador] who mfested the (p. xxvi ), shows this to be a mistake ; 
frontiers of Valencia.” (Tom II. p. and m the introduction to his edition 
155.) Wlien ho had taken Valencia, of the chronicle (Marbui^, 1844, 8vo, 
in 1094, we arc told, “Then the Cam- p. xlii.) shows further that the poem 
bitur — ma/if lie he acanrsed of Allah! was certainly not taken from the old 
— entered in with all his people and Latin Life, which is generally received 
allies.” (Tom. IL p. 183.) In other as the foundation for what is historical 
places he is called “ Rodeiio the Cam- in our account of the Cid. 
bitur,” — “lloderic, Chief of the Chris- ^ Mariana is much troubled about 
tians, known as the Cambitur,” — and the history of the Cid, and decides 
“the Accursed”; — all proving how nothing (Historia, Lib. X. o 4). San- 
thoroughly he was hated and feared by doval controverts much, and entirely 
his enemies. He is nowhere, I think, denies the story of the Counts of Carrion 
called Cid or Seid by Arab writers ; and (Reyes de Castilla, Pamplona, 1615, foL, 
the reason why he appears in Oonde’s f. 54); — and Ferreras (Synopsis Hist6- 
work so little is, probably, that the rica, Madrid, 1775, 4to, Tom. V. pp. 
manuscripts used by that writer relate 196-198) endeavors to settle what is 
chiefly to the history of events in An- true and what is fabulous, and a^ees 
dalusia and Granada, where the Cid did with Sandoval about the mamsige of the 
not figure at all. The tone in Gayan- daughters of the Cid with the Counts, 
cos^ more learned and accurate work on Southey (Chronicle, pp. 310 -312) argues 
the Mohammedan Dynasties is the both sides, and shows his desire to be- 
same. When the Cid dies, the Arab lieve the story, but does not absolutely 
chronicler (Vol. IL App._, p. xliii.) succeed in doing so. 
adds, “May God not showhim mercy 1 ” 

von* I, % 
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* 15 does * not at all touch the proper value of the 
work, which is simple, heroic, and national. Un- 
fortunately, the only ancient manuscript of it known 
to exist is imperfect, and nowhere informs us who was 
its author. But what has been lost is not much. It is 


only a few leaves in the beginning, one loaf in the 
middle, and some scattered lines in other parts. The 
conclusion is perfect. Of course, there can be no 
doubt about the subject or purpose of the whole. It 
is the development of the character and glory of the 
Cid, as shown in his achievements in the kingdoms of 
Aragon and Valencia; in his triumph over his un- 
■worthy sons-in-law, the Counts of Carrion, and their 
disgrace before the king and Cortes; and, finally, in 
the second marriage of his two daughters with the In- 
fantes of Navarre and Aragon ; the whole ending with 
a slight allusion to the hero’s death, and a notice of 
the date of the manuscript.^ 

But the story of the poem constitutes the least of 
its claims to our notice. In truth, we do not read it at 
all for its mere facts, which are often detailed with the 
minuteness and formahty of a monkish chronicle ; but 
for its living pictures of the age it represents, and for 
the vivacity with which it brings up manners and in- 
terests so remote from our own experience, that, where 
they are attempted in formal history, they come to us 


^ The poem was originally published 
hy Sanchez, in the first volume of his 
valuable ^'Poesfas Caste.llanafl Antcn- 
ores al Siglo XV.” (Madrid, 1779-5)0, 
4 Tom. 8vo j reprinted by Ochoa, Paris, 
1842, 8vo.) It contains three thousand 
seven hundred and forty-four linos, and, 
if the deficiencies in the manuscript 
were supplied, Sanchez thinha the whole 
would come up to about four thousand 
Hues. But he saw a copy made in 
1696, which, though not entirely faith- 
ful, showed that the older manuscript 


had the same <h‘iuii<‘ncic8 tlwn that it 
has now. Of course^, there is little 
chance that th<*y udll (iver be supplied. 
The edition of Sanchez is said not to bo 
so correctly jirinted as it should have 
been, and the of the MS. on 

which it is founded, given by the Span- 
ish translators of IJouterwoK: (Tom* I. 
p. 112), is declared to be so inaticuraie 
as to afford no just idea of it. Sec the 
Spanish translation of this History, 
Madrid, Tom. L 1851, p. 495. 
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as cold as lie fables of m 3 dliology. We read it be- 
cause it is a contemporary and spirited exhibition of 
the chivalrous times of Spain, given occasionally 
with * an Homeric simplicity altogether admira- * 16 
ble. For the story it tells is not only that of the 
most romantic achievements, attributed to the most 
romantic hero of Spanish tradition, but it is mingled 
continually with domestic and personal details, that 
bring the character of the Cid and his age near to oxir 
own sympathies and mterests.^ The very language in 
which it is told is the language he himself spoke, still 
only half developed; disencumbering itself with difSi- 
culty from the characteristics of the Latin; its new 
constructions by no means estabhshed; imperfect in 
its forms, and ill furnished with the connecting par- 
ticles in which so much of the power and grace of all 
languages resides ; but still breathing the bold, sincere, 
and original spirit of its times, and showing plainly 
that it is struggling with success for a place among 
the other wild elements of the national genius. And, 
finally, the metre and rhyme into which the whole 


I would instance the following 
lines on the famine in Yalencia during 
its siege by the Uid : — 

Mol Be iwinoxau lou Ce Valencia q.ue non saTsent 
quea’ fitr , 

Do ninguna part qne sea no les vieno pan j 
Nm da conotyo padre i £jo, nin f^o 1 padre • 
Nin amigo ^ amigo nos pueden consolar 
Mala cuonta os Bofiores^ aver laengua de pan, 
Fhos 0 mugloies vorlo monr de iSsmbre. 



Valencian men doubt what to do, and bitterly 
complain 

That, whoiesoe’er they look for bread, they 
look for it in vain. 

No &tber help can give Ms ctdld, no son can 
help his nre ; 

Kor fHend to ftiond assistance lend, or cheer- 
fulness inspire. 

A grievous story, Sirs, it is, when fells the 
needed bread f 

And women felr, and obildren young, in hun- 
ger Join the dead* 

IVom the use of Seflores, '‘Sirs,” in 
this passage, as well as from other lines, 


likev. 734 and y. 2291, 1 have thought 
the poem was either originally addressed 
to some particular persons, or was in- 
tended — which is most in accordance 
with the spirit of the age — to he re- 
cited publicly. 

The Old, it should he remembered, 
owed much of the great space he filled 
in the admiration of his countrymen 
and contemporanes to a circum^ance 
that brings him near to our own sym- 
pathies. I mean his bold spirit in 
maintaining the old national ri^ts and 
fueros. Huber notices this in his Pref- 
ace (p. liv.), and, I suppose, was think- 
ing of the Chromcle (chap. 110), where 
the Cid is recorded to have stood up, 
if not for popular rights as we now un- 
derstand tnem, at least for such rights 
as were then m contest with the crown ; 
just as the English Barons stood up 
against King John, when they wrung 
from the Magna Oharta. 
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poem is cast are rude and unsettled : tlie verse claim- 
ing to be of fourteen syllables, divided by an abrupt 
caesural pause after tbe eighth, yet often rimning out 
to sixteen or twenty, and sometimes falling back 
* 17 to twelve ; but * always bearing the impress of 
a free and fearless spirit, wliich harmonizes alike 
with the poet’s language, subject, and age, and so 
gives to the story a stir and interest, which, though we 
are separated from it by so many centuries, bring some 
of its scenes before us like those of a drama. 

The first pages of the manuscript being lost, what 
remains to us begins abruptly, at the moment when 
the Cid, just exiled by his ungrateful king, looks back 
upon the towers of his castle at Bivar, as he leaves 
them. “Thus heavily weeping,” the poem goes on, 
“ he turned his head and stood looking at them. He 
saw his doors open and his household chests unfas- 
tened, the hooks empty and without pelisses and with- 
out cloaks, and the mews without falcons and without 
hawks. My Cid sighed, for he had grievous sorrow ; 
but my Cid spake well and calmly: ‘I thank thee, 
Lord and Father, who art in heaven, that it is my evil 
enemies who have done this thing unto me.’ ” 

He goes, where all desperate men then went, to the 
frontiers of the Christian war ; and, after establishing 
his wife and children in a religious house, plunges with 
three hundred faithful followers into the infidel terri- 
tories, determined, according 4o the practice of his 
time, to win lands and fortune from the common 
enemy, and providing for himself meanwhile, accord- 

c 

For example : — sification may be owing to the copyist, 

I'enan GoniwlBa non Ti6 alii dos’ alsase nln as we have DUt one maniUSOript to de- 
camara abierta nin torre.— t, 2296. pend upon ; hut they ai*e too grave and 

jeme ante V08 yo 6 Toestraa flijas, too abundant to he charge^ on the 

Infentes son i de dlag ohicaa — w. 268, 2^. whole, to any account but ttat of the 
Some of the irregularities of the ver- original author. 
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ing to another practice of Ms time, by plundering the 
Jews as if be were a mere Eobin Hood. Among his 
earliest conquests is Alcoeer ; but the Moors collect in 
force, and besiege Mm in their turn, so that he can 
save himself only by a bold sally, in which he over- 
throws their whole array. The rescue of his standard, 
endangered? in the onslaught by the rashness of Ber- 
muez, who bore it, is described in the very spirit of 
knighthood.^® 


* Their shields before their breasts, forth at once they go, * 18 

Their lances in the rest, levelled fair and low, 

Their bannei's and their crests waving in a row, 

Their heads all stooping down toward the saddle-bow ; 

The Old was in the midst, his shout was heard afar, 

“lam Buy Diaz, the champion of Bivar , 

Stiike amongst them, Gentlemen, for sweet Mercy’s salce ! ” 

Theie where Bormuez fought amidst the foe they brake, 

Three hundred bamiered knights, it was a gallant show. 

Three hundred Moors they killed, a man with every blow ; 

■When they wheeled and turned, as many more lay slain ; 

You might see them raise their lances and level them again. 

There you might see the breast-plates how they were cleft in twain, 

And many a Moorish shield lie shattered on the plain, 

The pennons that were white marked with a crimson stain. 

The horses running wild whose riders had been slain 


Some of the lines of this passage 
in the oiiginal (w. 723, etc.) may he 
cited, to show that gravity and dij^ity 
were among the prominent attributes of 
the Spanish language from its first ap- 
pearance. 

Brnbramn los escudos ddant los oorazones, 
Abaxan las lanzas apuestas de los pendones. 
Bnclinaron las caras de suso de los axzones, 
Iban los fenr de fiiertes oorazones, 

A graxtdes voces lama el qua en baen ora nasr 
oe6 

* 'IPerid los, cavalleros, per amor de oaridad, 
Yo soy Buy Dia« el Old Oampeador de Bibar,” 
etc 

This and the two following trans- 
lations wore made by Mr. J. Hookham 
Frere, one of the most accomplished 
scholars England has produced, and 
one -Whom Sir James Mackintosh hsLS 
pronounced to he the first of English 
translators. He was, for some years, 
British Minister in Spain, and, by a 


conjectural emendation which he made 
of a line in this 'very poem, known only 
to himself and the Marquis de la Eo- 
mana, was able to accredit a secret 
agent to the latter m 1808, when he 
was commanding a body of Spanish 
troops in the French service on the soil 
of Denmark ; — a circumstance that led 
to one of the most important move- 
ments in the war against Bonaparte. 
(Southey’s History of the Peninsular 
War, tondon, 1823, 4to, Tom. I. p 
657.) The admirable translations of 
Mr. Frere from the Poem of the Cid 
are to be found in the Appendix to 
Southey’s Chronicle of the Did ; itself 
an entertaining hook, made out of free 
versions and compositions from the 
Spanish Poem of the Cid, the old bal- 
lads, the prose Chronicle of the Cid, 
and the General Chronicle of Spain. 
Mr. Wm. Godwin, in a somewhat sin- 
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The poem afterwards relates the Cid’s contest with 
the Count of Barcelona; the taking of Valencia; the 
reconcilement of the Cid to the king, who had treated 
him so ill; and the marriage of the Cid’s two daugh- 
ters, at the king’s request, to the two Counts of Car- 
rion, who were among the first nobles of the kingdom. 
At this point, however, there is a some'^liat formal 
division of the poem,” and the remainder is de- 
* 19 voted to what is its principal * subject, the disso- 
lution of this marriage in consequence of the 
baseness and brutality of the Counts ; the Cid’s public 
triumph over them ; their no less public disgrace ; and 
the announcement of the second marriage of the Cid’s 
daughters with the Infantes of Navarre and Aragon, 
which, of course, raised the Cid himself to the highest 
pitch of his honors, by connecting him with the royal 
houses of Spain. With this, therefore, the poem vir- 
tually ends. 

The most spirited part of it consists of the scenes at 
the Cortes summoned, on demand of the Cid, in con- 
sequence of the misconduct of the Counts of Carrion. 
In one of them, three followers of the Cid challenge 


gular '^Letter of Advice to a Young 
American on a Course of Studies^ 
(London, 1818, 8vo), commends it 
justly as one of the books best calcu- 
lated to give an idea of the age of 
chivalry. 

A German translation of the whole 
poem, in the measure of the original, 
with short notes, was published at Jena 
in 1850 (8vo, pp, 119), with the title 
Gedicht vom Cid, u. s. w., von 
0. L. B. Wolff.** It is not so accurate 
as it should be ; but the Preface is sen- 
sible, and of the whole poem the author 
says, aptly, * ‘ It bears the truest impress 
of a period when words went for little, 
and deeds were evei^thiag.” 

It is proper I should add here that, 
except where it is otherwise especially 
stated, I am myself responsible for 


the translations made in these vol- 
umes. 

This division, and some others less 
distinctly marked, have led Tapia (His- 
tona de la Civilisacion do Bspaiia, Ma- 
drid, 1840, 12mo, Tom. L !>. 268) to 
think that the whole poem is but a 
congeries of ballads, as the Iliad has 
sometimes been thought to be, and as 
there is little doubt the Nibelungenlied 
really is. But such breaks occur so 
frequently in different parts of it, and 
seem so generally to be made for other 
reasons, that this conjecture is not 
probable. (Huber, Chronica del Cid, 
p. xl.) Besides, the whole poem more 
resembles the Chansons de Geste of old 
Yrench poetry, and is more ertiffeial in 
its structure than the nature of the 
ballad permits. 
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three followers of the Counts, and the challenge of 
Munio Gustioz to Assur Gonzalez is thus characteris- 
tically given: — 

Assur Gonzalez was entering at the door, 

With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor i 
With his sauntermg pace and his hardy look, 

Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 

He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink. 

** What ho ! my masters, your spirits seem to sink f 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid, Buy Diaz of Bivar ? 

Has he been to Riodivirna, to besiege the windmills there ? 

Does he tax the millers for their toll ? or is that practice past ? 

Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the last ? 

Munio Gustioz rose and made reply • — 

“Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie ? 

You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray ; 

There is no honor in your heart, nor truth in what yon say ; 

Yqu cheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to betray ; 

Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy ! 

False to all mankind and most to God on high, 

I shall force you to confess that what I say is true.” 

Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwixt these two.^® 

* The opening of the lists for the six com- * 20 
batants, in the presence of the king, is another 
passage of much spirit and effect. 

The heralds and the king axe foremost in the place. 

They clear away the people from the middle space ; 

They measure out the lists, the harriers they fix, 

They point them out in order and explain to all the six : 

“ If you are forced beyond the line where they are fixed and traced, 

You shall he held as conquered and beaten and disgraced.’* 

Six lances’ length on either side an open space is laid ; 

They share the field between them, the sunshine and the shade. 

Their ofiEice is performed, and from the middle space 
The heralds are withdrawn and leave them face to face. 


Abut Ocnusalez entraba por el palaoio,* 
Manto amino 6 nn Brial rastxando i 
Bermolo Tieno, ca era alxnomdo. 

En lo que fiiblo avie pooo reoabdo. 

Hya Taronea, qnlen vi5 nuuoa tal mal ’ 
Qulen nos darle nuevfw de Mio Cid, el de Bibax? 
Bues’ 4 Rlodoxiima los molinos picar, 

E prender maquilaa oomo lo suele liur’ : 

Qiiul’ daxie con los de Oaxrion 4 casar» t ’> 
]^ora Mttno Oustioss en pie ee levantd ; 

** Caia, alevoso, malo, itraydor: 

Antei ahnttetzas, quebayaa ioradon; 


A los qne das paz j^xtas los adextedor. 

Non dices verdad amigo ni k Senor, 

Balso k todos h mas al Cnador 
En ta amistad non qniero aver racion. 
Eacertelo deck, qne tal eres qnal dago yo ’’ 
Sanehez, Tom 1 p 359. 

This passage, with what precedes and 
what follows it, may be compared with 
the challenge in Shakespeare’s “Rich- 
ard II.,’* Act lY. 
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Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion ; 

Opposite, on the other side, the lords of Camon* 

Earnestly their mmds are fixed each upon his foe. 

Face to face they take their place, anon the trumpets blow ; 

They stir their horses with the spur, they lay their lances low, 

They bend their shields before their breasts, their face to the saddle-bow, 
Eaniestly then* minds are fixed each upon his foe. 

The heavens are overcast above, the earth trembles below ; 

The people stand in silence, gazmg on the show 

These are among the most characteristic j>assages in 
the poem. But it is throughout striking and original. 

It is, too, no less national, Christian, and loyal. 
* 21 It breathes * everywhere the true Castilian 
spirit, such as the old chronicles represent it 
amidst the achievements and disasters of the Moorish 
wars; and has very few traces of an Arabic influence 
in its language, and none at aU in its imagery or 
fancies. The whole of it, therefore, deserves to be 
read, and to be read in the original ; for it is there 
only that we can obtain the fresh impressions it is 
fitted to give us of the rude but heroic period it rep- 
resents: of the simplicity of the governments, and 
the loyalty and true-heartedness of the people ; of the 
wide force of a primitive religious enthusiasm ; of the 
picturesque state of manners and daily life in an age 
of trouble and confusion ; and of the bold outlines of 
the national genius, which are often struck out where 


I® Los Eielea & el rey enseSaron los moiones. 
lahrabanse del campo todos aderredor ; 

Bien gelo demoRtraron a todos seis como son, 
Que por y sene vencido qm salioso del moion. 
Todos las yentes esconbraron aderredor 
Deseisastasdelanzas que non legasenal moion. 
Sorteabanlea el campo, ya les portion el sol * 
SaUen los Eieles de mMio, ellos cara por cara 
son. 

Besi Tinien los de Mio^'Oid & los In&ntes de 
Camon, 

EEos Inflintes de Carrion los del Campeador. 
Cada uno dellos mlentes tiene al so 
Abrmn los esondos delant’ los corasones ; 
Abaxan las lanaas ^abneltas con los pendoneg; 
Enclinaban las caras sobre los arzones * 

Batien los cavallos eon los espolones • 

Tembror qnene la tierra dod eran movedores. 
Cada uno dellos mlentes tiene al nd 

gunchez, Tom. I. p. 868- 


A parallel passage from CJliuiujer’s 
“ Kmglit’s Tale” — the combat lictwccu 
Palamon and Arcitc (Tyrwlutt’s* (‘dit. v. 
2601 ) — should not lie overlooked. 

“ Tbo hcrandoR left hir pnking up and down, 
Now niigon trompos loud and rlaxioun, 

There is no more to say, but oflt and west, 

In gon the speres sadly in th«i rest , 

In goth the sharpe spore into the side ; 

Ther see men who can just and who can ride 

And so on twenty lines further, both 
in the English and^ the Spanish. But 
it should be borne in mind, when com- 
paling them, that the Poem of the Cid 
was written two centuries earlier than 
the “Canterbury Tales” were. 
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we should least think to find them. It is, indeed, a 
work which, as we read it, stirs us with the spirit of 
the times it describes; and as we lay it down and 
recollect the intellectual condition of Europe when it 
was written, and for a long period before, it seems cer- 
tain that, during the thousand years which elapsed 
from the time of the decay of Greek and Roman cul- 
ture, down to the appearance of the “Divina Corn- 
media,” no poetry was produced so original in its tone, 
or so full of natural feeling, graphic power, and 


energy.®® 

The olian^^G of opinion in relation 
to the Poema del Cid, and the different 
eatimates of its value, are remarkable 
circumstauees m its history. Bouter- 
wek speaks of it very slightingly, — 
probably flora following Sarmiento, who 
had not read it, — and the Spanish 
translators of Bouterwek almost agree 
with him. F. v. Sohlegel, however, 
Sisniondi, Huber, Wolf, and nearly or 
nuite all who have spoken of it of late, 
expi’ess a sti ong admiration of its ments. 
There is, I think, truth m the remark 
of Southey {Qmrt&rly Review, 1814, 
Vol. XII. p. 64) : ‘‘The Spaniards 
have not yet discovered the high value 
of their metrical history of the Cid as 
a poem. They will never produce any- 
thing great in the higher branches of 
art till they have cast off the false taste 
which prevents them from perceiving 
it.” 

Of all poems belonging to the early 
ages of any modern nation, the one 
that can host be compared with the 
Poem of the Cid is the Nibelungenhed, 
which, according to the most judicious 
among the German critics, dates, in its 
present form at least, about half a cen- 
tury after the time assigned to the Poem 
of the Cid. A parallel might easily be 
run between them, that would be curi- 
ous. 

In the Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 
Wien, 1846, Band CXVI , M. Fran- 
cis<iue Michel, a scholar to whom the 
literature of the Middle Ages owes 
much, published, for the first time, 
what remains of an old poetical Span- 
ish chronicle, — “Ordnica Eimada de 


las Cosas de Espaha,” — on the histoiy 
of Spam from the death of Pelayo to 
Ferdinand the Great ; — the same poem 
that is noticed in Ochoa, “ Catalogo de 
Manuscritos” (Pans, 1844, 4to, pp. 
106-110), and in Huber’s edition of 
the Chromcle of the Cid, Preface, Ap- 
pendix E 

Ills a curious, though not important, 
contnbution to our resources in early 
Spanish hterature, and one that imme- 
diately reminds us of the old Poem of 
the Cid. It begins with a prose intro- 
duction on the state of affairs down to 
the time of Feman Gonzalez, com- 
pressed into a single page, and then 
goes on through eleven hundred and 
twenty-six lines of verse, when it 
breaks off abruptly in the middle of a 
line, as if the copyist had been inter- 
rupted, but with no sign that the woik 
was drawing to an end FTearly the 
whole of it is taken up with the history 
of the Cid, his family and his adven- 
tures, which are sometimes different 
from those in the old ballads and chron- 
icles. Thus, Ximena is represented as 
having three brothers, who are taken 
risoners by the Moors, and released 
y the Cid ; and the Cid is made to 
marry Ximena, by the royal command, 
against his own will; after which he 

f oes to Paris, in the days of the Twelve 
’eers, and performs feats like those in 
the romances of chivalry. This, of 
course, is all new. But the old stories 
are altered and amplified, like those of 
the Cid’s charity to the leper, which is 
given with a more striking air, and of 
Ximena and the king, and of the Cid 
and his father, which are partly thrown 
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*22 * Three other poems, anonymous like that of 

the Cid, have been, placed immediately after it, 
because they are found together in a single manu- 
script assigned to the thirteenth century, and because 
the language and style of at least the first of them 
seem to justify the conjecture that carries it so far 
back.^ 


into dialogue, not without dramatic ef- 
fect. The whole is a free Yersion of the 
old tmditions of the country, apparent- 
ly made in the fifteenth century, after 
the fictions of chivalry began to be 
known, and with the intention of giv- 
ing the Old rank among their heroes. 

The measure is that of the long verses 
used in the older Spanish poetry, with 
a csesural pause near the middle of each, 
and the termination of the hues is in 
the astmtnte a-o. (See Chap. VI., and 
the notes to it.) But in all this there 
is great irregularity ; — many of the 
verses running out to twenty or more 
syllables, and several passages failing 
to observe the proper asOThante, Every- 
thing indicates that the old ballads were 
familiar to the author, and from one 
passage I infer that he knew the old 
poem of the Cid : — 

Veredea lidiar a profia e tan firme ae dar, 
Atantoa pendonea obrados al^ar e abstxar, 
Atantaa lan^as quebradaa por el prknor qne- 
brar, 

Atantoa cavalloa caer e non ae levantar, 

Atanto oavallo dn dueSo por el campo ondar. 

TV. 805 - 809. 

The preceding lines seem imitated 
from the Old’s fight before Alcocer, in 
such a way as to leave no doubt that 
its author had seen the old poem : — 

Teriedes tantas lanzas premer 6 alzar * 

Tanta adarga k foiadar ^ pasar ; 

Tanta loriga falsa dosinaaohar : 

Tantos pendones blane^s saui beimeios e» 
san^, 

Tantos buenos oavallofi s&l hos duenos andar. 

TV. 784-788. 

Since the preceding remarks on the 
CrdTiicaiJwnwda were published, Duran 
has reprinted the whole poem carefully, 
with the preface and notes, in the sec- 
ond volume of his Eomanoero, 1861, 
pp. 647-664. He comes to the con- 
clusion, though he expresses it very 
modestly, that the jPoeniof del Old is 
much older than the Crdima Mimada^ 


— es muy anterior — (p 649); and I 
doubt not that he is right, though he 
has not seemed to observe that the 
Cr6mca, imitates the Pocma, He re- 
marks, however, on its free use of the 
old h^lads, and on tlie additions it 
makes, without early authonty, to the 
life of the Cid. I am, therefore, con- 
firmed in my opinion that the Cronica 
is a much later work than the Poema ; 
but It is right to add that Dozy (Tom. 
I. pp 628-687) is of a different opin- 
ion, although he admits that its lan- 
guage is that of the fifteenth century, 
and cites to prove its great antiq^uity a 
ballad (pp. 685 and 676), which, on the 
contrary, I have little doubt served, as 
did other ballads, to build up the Crd- 
nica, and should, therefore, be cited to 
prove it to be later than the Poema, 
and not earlier. These two poems on 
the Cid have some resemblance to the 
“Chansons de Geste" of the Horthem 
French Poets ; so that Wolf has thought 
the Spanish was imitated from the 
French. (Wiener Jalirbucher, Band 
CXVII. p. 110, and Translation of this 
History, Band II. 485.) But Dozy 
(Recherches, Tom. 1. p. 616 sqo.) is or 
an exactly opposite opmion, and seems 
to me to be right. 

21 The only knowledge of the manu- 
script containing these three poems was 
long derived from a few extracts in the 

Biblioteca Espafiola ” of Rodriguez de 
Castro ; — an important work, whose 
author was bom in Galicia, in 1789, 
and died at Madrid, in 1799, The first 
volume, printed in 1781, in folio, under 
the patronage of the Count Florida 
Blanca, consists of a chronological ac- 
count of the Rabbinical writers who 
appeared in Spain from the earliest 
rimes to his own, whether they wrote 
in Hebrew, Spanish, or any other lan- 
gua^. The second, printed in 1786, 
consists of a similar account of the 
Spanish writers, heathen and Christian, 
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* The poem with which this manuscript opens * 23 
is called The Book of Apollonius,” and is the 
reproduction of a story whose origin is obscure, but 
which is itself familiar to us in the eighth hook of 
Gower’s ‘^Confessio Amantis,” and in the play of 
“Pericles,” that has sometimes been attributed to 
Shakespeare. It is found in Greek rhyme very early, 
but is here taken, almost without alteration of inci- 
dent, from that great repository of popular fiction in 
the Middle Ages, the “ Gesta Romanorum.” It con- 
sists of about twenty-six hundred lines, divided into 
stanzas of four verses, all terminating with the same 
rhyme. At the beginning, the author says, in his own 
person : — 

la God’s name the most holy, and Saint Mary’s name most dear, 

If they hut guide and keep me in their blessed love and fear, 

I will strive to write a tale, in mastery new and clear, 

Wliere of royal Apollonius the courtly you shall hear. 

The new mastery or method — mma maestria — 
here claimed may be the structme of the stanza and 
its rhyme ; for m other respects the versification is 
like that of the Poem of the Cid, showing, however, 
more skill and exactness in the mere measure, and a 
slight improvement in the language. But the merit 
of the poem is small. It contains occasional notices 
of the manners of the age when it was produced, — 
among the rest, some sketches of a female jong- 


who wrote either in Latin or in Spanish 
down to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and whose number he makes 
about two hundred. Both volumes are 
somewhat inartificially compiled, and 
the literary opinions they express are 
of smaE value ; but their materials, 
largely derived from manuscripts, are 
cunous, and frequently such as can be 
found in print nowhere else. 

In this work (Madrid, 1786, fol, 
YoL IL pp. 504, 505), , and for a long 


time, as I have said, there alone, were 
found notices of these poems ; but all 
of them were printed at the end of the 
Paris edition of Sanchez’s “Coleccion 
de Poesias Anteriores al Siglo XY,,” 
from a copy of the original manuscript 
in the Escurial, marked there III. 

4to Judging by the specimens given 
in Be Castro, the spelling of the manu- 
script has not been carefully foEowed 
in Ihe copy used for the Paris edition. 
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* 24 leiir, or rather one who pretended to be * such, — 
that are curious and interesting. Its chief attrac- 
tion, however, is its story, and this, unhappily, is not 
original.^^ 

The next poem in the collection is called “ The Life 
of our Lady, Saint Mary of Egypt,” — a saint formerly 
much more famous than she is now, and one whose 
history has often been rejected by the wiser members 
of the church that canonized her. Such as it appears 
in the old traditions, however, with all its sins upon its 
head, it is here set forth. But we notice at once a 
considerable difference between the composition of its 
verse and that of any Castilian poetry assigned to the 
same or an earlier period. It is written in short lines, 
generally of eight syllables, and in couplets ; but some- 
times a single line carelessly runs out to the number of 
ten or eleven syllables ; and, in a few instances, three 
or even four lines are included in one rhyme. It 
has a light air, quite unlike the stateliness of the Poem 
of the Cidj and seems, from its verse and tone, as 
well as from a few French words scattered through it, 
to have been borrowed from some of the earlier French 
Fabliaux, or, at any rate, to have been written in imi- 
tation of their easy and garrulous style. It opens 
thus, showing that it was intended for recitation: — 

Listen, ye lordlings, listen to me. 

For true is my tale, as true as can be ; 


^ Jugla/resas are regarded as a very 
degraded class in Partida IV. (Tit. xiv. 
Ley 3), Tbe story of Apollonius, 
Prmce of Tyre, as it is commonly 
called, and aa we have its incidents in 
this long poem, is the 153d tale of the 
“Gesta Romanonun’' (s. 1. 1488, foL). 
It is, however, much older than that 
collection. (Douce, Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, London, 1807, SVo. VoL 
II. ’p. 136; and Swan’s translation of 
the Gesta, London, 1824, 12mo, Vol. 


11. pp. 164-495.) Two words in the 
original Spanish of the passage trans- 
lated in the text should be explained. 
The author says : — 

IstucUar querria 

Oomponer un remcmee de nuera maestria. 

Bommm here evidently means story ; 
•and this is the earliest use of the word 
in this sense that I know of. Maestria^ 
like our old English MadsterUf means 
mi or sMllj as in Chaucer, being the 
word afterwards corrupted into Mystery^. 
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And listen in heart, that so ye may 
Have pardon, when humbly to God ye pray. 


It consists of fourteen hundred such meagre, monk- 
ish verses, aij.d is hardly of importance, except as a 
monument of the language at the period when it was 
written.®® 

* The last of the three poems is in the same ir- * 25 
regular measure and manner. It is called “ The 
Adoration of the Three Holy Kings,” and begins with 
the old tradition about the wise men that came from 
the East ; but its chief subject is an arrest of the Holy 
Family, during their flight to Egypt, by robbers, the 
child of one of whom is cured of a hideous leprosy by 
being bathed in water previously used for bathing the 
Saviour ; this same child afterwards turning out to be 
the penitent thief of the crucifixion. It is a rhymed 
legend of only two hundred and fifty lines, and be- 
longs to the large class of such compositions that were 
long popular in Western Europe.®* 


^ St. Mary of was a saint of 
great repute in Spain and Portnoi, 
and had her adventures written by Pe- 
dro de Ribadeneyra, in 1609, and Diego 
Vas Camllo, in 1673. They were also 
fully given in the ‘‘Flos Sanctorum” 
of the former, and, in a more attractive 
form, by Bartolome Cayrasco de Fi^e- 
roa, at the end of his “Templo Mih- 
tante," itself a sort of Flos Sanctorum 
(Valladolid, 1602, 12mo), where they 
ill about one hundred and thirty flow- 
ing octave stanzas, and by Montalvan, 
in the drama of “ La Gitanade Menfis.” 
She has, too, a church dedicated to her 
at Borne, on the bank of the Tiber, 
made out of the graceful ruins of the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis. But her 
history has often been rejected as apoc- 
ryphal, or at least as unfit to be repeated. 
(Bayle, Dictionaire Historiq[ue et Cri- 
tique, Amsterdam, 1740, foL, Tom, III. 
pp. 384-336.) 

It is agreeable to add that this con- 
jecture of the French origin of the 
‘‘Vidade Sta. Maria Egypciaca>” first 


published by me in 1849, has been fully 
confirmed by a learned paper in the 
Sitzungsbenchte of the Vienna Acad- 
emy, 1863 (Class, Phil. -Hist , Vol. 
XLIIL), by Adolf Mussafia. He re- 
prints the early part of the FaMmu, 
from which, or from some recension of 
it, the Spanish poem is undoubtedly, in 
substance, a translation. The sugges- 
tion, therefore, of Mila y Fontanals 
(Trovadores, 1861, pp 511, 612), that 
it was taken from some poem, 

is not to be accepted. 

^ Both of the last poems in this MS. 
were first printed by the distinguished 
statesman and scholar, the Marqnes de 
Pidal, in the Bevista de Madrid, 1841, 
and, as it would seem, from bad copies. 
At least, they contain many more inac- 
curacies of spelling, versification, and 
style, than the first, and appear to be 
of a later age ; for I do not think the 
French Fabliaux, which they imitate, 
wefre known in Spain till after the 

I )eriod commonly assigned to the Apol- 
onius. 
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Thus far, the poetry of the first century of Spanish 
literature, like the earliest poetry of other modern 
countries, is anonymous ; for authorship was a distinc- 
tion rarely coveted or thought of by those who com- 
posed in any of the dialects then forming throughout 
Europe, among the common people. It is even impos- 
sible to tell jfrom what part of the Christian conquests 
in Spain the poems of which we have spoken have 
come to us. We may infer, indeed, firom their lan- 
guage and tone, that the Poem of the Cid belongs to 
the border country of the Moorish war in the direc- 
tion of Catalonia and Valencia, and that the earliest 
ballads, of which we shall speak hereafter, came origi- 
nally from the midst of the contest, with whose very 
spirit they are often imbued. In the same way, too, 
we may be persuaded that the poems of a more 
religious temper were produced in the quieter 
*26 kingdoms of the North, * where monasteries 
had been founded, and Christianity had already 
struck its roots deep into the soil of the national char- 
acter. Stni, we have no evidence to show where any 
one of the poems we have thus far noticed was writ- 
ten. 

But, as we advance, this state of things is changed. 
The next poetry we meet is by a known author, 
and comes from a known locality. It was writ- 
ten by Gonzalo, a secular priest who belonged to 
the monastery of San Millan or Saint Emilianus, 
in the territory of Calahorra, far within the bor- 
ders of the Moorish war, and who is commonly 
called Berceo, from the place of his birth. Of 
the poet himself we know little, except that he 
flourished from 1220 to 1246, and that, as he once 
speaks of suffering from the weariness of old 
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age,® he probably died after 1260, in the reign of 
Alfonso' the Wise.® 

His works amount to above thirteen thousand lines, 
and fill an octavo volume.® They are all on religious 
subjects, and consist of rhymed Lives of San Domingo 
de Silos, Santa Oria, and San Millan; poems on the 
Mass, the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo, the Merits of the 
Madonna, the Signs that are to precede the Last Judg- 
ment, and the Mourning of the Madonna at the Cross, 
with a few Hymns, and especially a poem of more 
than three thousand six hundred lines on the Miracles 
of the Virgin Mary. With one inconsiderable excep- 
tion, the whole of this formidable mass of verse is 
divided into stanzas of four lines each, like those in 
the poem of Apollonius of Tyre ; and though in the 
language there is a perceptible advance since the days 
when the Poem of the Cid was written, still the power 
and movement of that remarkable legend are entirely 
wanting in the verses of the careful ecclesiastic.® 


^ It is in Sta. Oria, st. 2. 

Quiero on mi regsz, magaei bo ya oansado, 

De cata santa Tirgea romanzar sa dictado. 

^ Sanchez, Poosfas Anteriores, Tom. 
11. p. iv; Tom. Ill pp. xliv-lvi. 
As Berceo was ordained Deacon in 1221, 
he must have been horn as early as 1193, 
since deacon’s orders were not taken be- 
fore the age of twenty-three. See some 
curious remarks on the subject of Ber- 
ceo in the ‘^Examen Cn'tico del Tomo 
Primero de el Anti-Quixote ” (Madrid, 
1806, 12mo, pp. 22 et seq.), an anony- 
mous pamphlet, written, I believe, by 
Pellicer, the editor of Don Quixote. 

^ The second volume of Sanchez’s 
Poesks Anteriores. 

28 The metrical form adopted by Ber- 
ceo, which Lorenzo de Segura, in the 
same century, calls the qmdema via, 
and which is, in fact, that of the poem 
of Apollonius, should be particularly 
noticed, because it continued to be a 
favorite one in Spain for above two cen- 
turies. The foUowing stanzas, which 


are among the best in Berceo, may 
serve as a favorable specimen of its 
character. They are from the “Signs 
of the Judgment,” Sanchez, Tom. II. 
p. 274 : — 

Esti sera el uno de los signos dutdados * 

Subira a las inibes el mar muehos estados. 

Mas alto que las sierras 6 mas one los collados, 
Tanto que en sequero fincaran los pescados- 

Las ares esso xnesmo menitdas b granadas 
Andaran. dando gritos todas mal espantadas ; 
Assi fiaran las bestias ppr domar h domadas, 
Eon podian i la nocbe tomar a sns posadas. 

And this shall be one of the signs that fill with 
doubts and fright : 

The sea its waves diall gather up, and lift them, 
in its might, 

Up to the clouds, and fitr above the dark sier- 
ra’s height, 

Leaving the fishes on dry land, a straiige and 
feaxfol sight. 

The birds besides that fi.ll the air, the birds 
both small and great, 

S b ft ll screaming fiy and wheel abont, soared by 
their coming fikte ; 

Andqnadmpeds, both those we tame, and those 
in untamed state, 
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*27 *"Tlie Life of San Domingo cle Silos,” with 
which his Yolume opens, begins, like a’ homily, 
with these words : ‘‘ In the name of the Father, 
*28 who made all things, and of * our Lord Jesus 
Christ, son of the glorious Virgin, and of the Holy 
Spirit, who is equal with them, I intend to tell a story 


Shall wander round, nor shelter find where safe 
they wonued of late 

There was, no doubt, difliculty in such 
a protracted system of rhyme, but uot 
much ; and when rhyme first appeared 
in the modem languages, an excess of 
it was the natiiml consequence of its 
novelty Scott once attempted it near 
the end of “The Talisman,” when he 
undertook to imitate the Provencal 
style of verse. But though he gave it 
up gracefully, I think he was stopped 
by its difficulty from going beyond a 
few lines. In large portions of the Pro- 
vencal poetry, its abundance is quite 
ridiculous ; as in the “Croisade centre 
les Heretiques Albigeois," — a remark- 
able poem, dating from 1210, excellently 
edited by M C. Fauriel (Pans, 1887, 
4to), — in which stanzas occur where 
the same rhyme is repeated above a 
hundred times. When and wheie this 
quaternion rhyme, as it is used by Ber- 
ceo, was first mtioduced cannot be de- 
termined; but it seems to have been 
very early employed in poems that were 
to be publicly recited. (F. Wolf, Ue- 
ber die Lais, Wien. 1841, 8vo, p. 257.) 
The oldest example I know of it in a 
modeiu dialect dates from about 1100, 
and is found in the ciinous MS of Poetry 
of the Waldeiises (F. Diez, Troubadours, 
Zwickau, 1826, 8vo, p 230) used by 
Haynouard ; — the instance to which I 
refer being “Lo novel Confort” (Poe- 
sies des Troubadours, Paris, 1817, Svo, 
Tom. II. p. Ill), which begins : — 

Aquest novel confort de vertuos lavor 

Mando, vos scnvent en canta ct en amor : 

Prego VOS carament per I’amor del segnor, 

Abandona lo segle, serve a Dio cum temor. 

In Spain, whither it no doubt came 
from Provence, its history is simply, — 
that it occurs in the poem of Apollo- 
nius ; that it gets its first known date 
in Berceo about 1280 ; and that it con- 
tinued in use tih the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

The thirteen thousand verses of Ber- 


ceo’s poetry, including oven the Hymns, 
are, with the cxeei)tioii oi about twenty 
lines of the “Diielo de la ViVgoii,” m 
this measuie. Those twent}" linos con- 
stitute a song of the Jews vho watched 
the sepulchre altei the orucihMon, and, 
like the parts of the demons in the old 
Mysteries, are intoiidod lo ])o ill oil, but 
are, in fact, as Berceo hiinsell says of 
them, more tnily than peihaps ho was 
aware, “not worth three figs” They 
are, however, of some coiis(‘(]uonce, as 
perhaps the eailiest spemmen of Spanish 
lyrical poetry that has come down to us 
with a date. They begin thus : — 

Velat, aliama de los Juilios, 

Eya velar ' 

Que QO VOS fiirten el lijo do Dios, 

Eya volar ' 

Car fUrtarvoslo querran, 

Eya velar ' 

Andre h Piedro et Johan, 

Eya velar ' 

Duelo, 178-9 

Watch, congrogation of the Jew, 

Up and watch ' 

Lest they should steal God’s son fVom you, 
Up and watch ' 

For they will seek to steal the son, 

Up and watch ' 

His followers, Andrew, and Peter, and John, 
Up and watch ' 

Sanchez considers it a rdkoicico, to be 
sung like a litany (Tom IV. p. ix) ; 
and Martinez de la Ifcosa trouts it much 
in the same way. (Ohras, Puns, 1827, 
12mo, Tom. I. p IGl.) 

In general the viTsilication of Berceo 
is regular, — sometimes it is harmoni- 
ous ; and though he now and then in- 
dulges himself in imperfect rhymes, 
that may be the beginning of the na- 
tional asomntes (Sanchez, Tom. II, p. 
xv), still the license he takes is much 
less than might be anticipated. In- 
deed, Sanchez represents the harmony 
and finish'’ of his versification as quite 
surprising, and uses stronger language 
in relation to it than seems justifiable, 
considering some of the facts he admits. 
(Tom. 11. p. xi.) 
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of a holy confessor. I intend to tell a story in the 
plain Eomance, in which the common man is wont to 
talk with his neighbor ; for I am not so learned as to 
use the other Latin. It will be well worth, as I think, 
a cup of good wine.” ^ Of course, there is no poetry 
in thoughts like these ; and much of what Berceo has 
left us does not rise higher. 

Occasionally, however, we find better things. In 
some portions of his work there is a simple-hearted 
piety that is very attractive, and in some a story-teU- 
ing spirit that is occasionally strildng. The best pas- 
sages are to be found in his long poem on the “Miracles 
of the Virgin,” which consists of a series of twenty- 
five tales of her intervention in human affairs, com- 
posed evidently for the purpose of increasing the 
spirit of devotion in the worship particularly paid to 
her. The opening or induction to these tales contains 
the most poetical passage in Berceo’s works; and in 
the following version the measure and system 
* of rhyme in the original have been preserved, * 29 
so as to give something of its air and manner : — 


29 San Domingo de Silos, st 1 and 2. 
The Saviour, acLordmg to the fashion of 
the age, is called, in v. 2, Don Jesu Chris- 
to, — the word then being synonymous 
with Dominus. See a cuiious note on 
its use, in Don Quixote, ed Olemen- 
oin, Madiid, 18*36*, 4to, Tom. V. p. 408 
Don was, orimiially, and for a long 
time, it is said, given as of right to 
nothing less than saints, the royal fam- 
ily, and the Ricos Omes ; — a rank nearly 
or quite equal to that of Grandees in 
modern times. When it was conferred, 
it was done by especial patent, as, for 
instance, m the case of Columbus ; for 
it was not implied by the fact of hav- 
ing another trble. (Gudiel Familia de 
los Qirones, 1677, ff. 4 b. and 73 a. 
Salazar de Mendoza, Origen de las Dig- 
uidades seglares, 1618, Lib. I. c. 6 and 
9. ISTavarrete, Coleccion de Viages, 
Tom. IT, 1825, p. 9.) But it gradually 
lost much of its meaning, and soon 
VOL. I. 8 


after 1600 Salazar says it was conferred 
on anybody that wanted it, — a (^uan- 
tos le quieren. Later it was acmmed, 
without authority, even more than the 
title of Esquire is with us. A poem, 
ndiculing its abuse, was wiitten as long 
ago as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in which we are told that, since 
the apple-women give and take Seiior 
and Don by basketsful, these titles have 
lost all meaning — 

Porque dar Sevor j Don 
Es lo rnismo que dar nada, 

Puos se lo toman y toman 
Las Eruteras a Canastas. 

(El Jomalero por Sylvestre Campesino 
que no tieue Don si no es prestado, Ma- 
drid, 1759, 4to, pp. 8.) 

Nowadays everybody receives it. 
Your tailor is addressed Se^or Don 
Luis X , Sastre. Minutoli, altes und 
neues aus Spaiuen, 1864, 8vo, Tom, IL 
p. 127. 
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My frieiids, and faithful vassals of Almighty God above. 

If ye listen to my words in a spirit to improve, 

A tale ye shall hear of piety and love, 

Which afterwards yourselves shall heartily approve. 

I, a master in Divinity, Gonzalve Berceo hight, 

Once wandering as a Pilgrim, found a meadow richly dight, 

Green and peopled full of flowers, of flowers fair and bright, 

A place where a weary man would rest him with delight. 

And the flowers I beheld all looked and smelt so sweet, 

That the senses and the soul they seemed alike to greet ; 

While on every side ran fountains through all this glad retreat, 

Which in winter kindly warmth supplied, yet tempered summer’s heat. 

And of rich and goodly trees there grew a houndless maze, 

Granada’s apples bright, and figs of golden rays, 

And many other fruits, heyond my skill to praise ; 

But none that tumeth sour, and none that e’er decays. 

The freshness of that meadow, the sweetness of its flowers, 

The dewy shadows of the trees, that fell like cooling showers, 

Eenewed within my frame its worn and wasted powers j 
I deem the very odors would have nourished me for hours.® 

This induction, which is continued through forty 
stanzas more, of unequal merit, is little connected with 
the stories that follow ; the stories, again, are not at all 
connected among themselves; and the whole ends 
ahmptly with a few lines of homage to the Madonna. 
It is, therefore, inartificial in its structure throughout. 
But in the narrative parts there is often naturalness 
and spirit, and sometimes, though rarely, poetry. The 
tales themselves belong to the religious fictione 
* 30 of the Middle Ages, and were no * doubt intend- 
ed to excite devout feelings in those to whom 
they were addressed ; but, like the old Mysteries, and 


Amigos h vasallos de Dios omnipotent, 

Si VOS me escuchasedes por vuestro consiment, 
Queniavos contar um hneii aveniment * 
Terrddeslo en cabo por btieno mament. 

To Maestro donxalYo de Berceo nonmado 
lendo en KomeTia caeol en un prado, 

Terde S bien sencido, de flores bien poblado, 
Logar cobdioiaduero pora ome oans^ 

Daban olor sobdo las flores bien olientes, 
Befinsoaban en ome las caias e las mientM, 


Manaban cada canto ftaentes claras oorrientes, 
En. verano bien firias, en yviemo oalientes. 

Avis by grand abondo do buenas atbolskbis, 
Mllgranos 6 figueras, peros i xnazanodas, 

E muobas ottas Ihiotaa de divorsas monedas ; 
Mas non avie ningunas podridas nin acodas. 



Reftesearonme todo ft los sudores : 
Podzie vetir el ome oon axiuellos olores. 

Sanobea, Xom. XX< p. 28d. 
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much else that passed under the name of religion at the 
same period, they often betray a very doubtful morality.®^ 
“ The Miracles of the Virgin ” is not only the lon- 
gest, but the most curious, of the poems of Berceo. 
The rest, however, should not be entirely neglected. 
The poem on the “Signs which shall precede the Judg- 
ment” is often solemn, and once or twice rises to 
poetry ; the story of Maria de Cisneros, in the “ Life 
of San Domingo,” is well told, and so is that of the 
wild appearance in the heavens of Saint James and 
Saint MiUan fighting for the Christians at the battle of 
Simancas, much as it is found in the “General Chron- 
icle of Spain.” But perhaps nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the author or of his age than the spirit of 
childlike simplicity and religious tenderness that 
breathes through several parts of the “Mourning of 
the Madonna at the Cross,” — a spirit of gentle, faith- 
ful, credulous devotion, with which the Spanish people 
in their wars against the Moors were as naturally 
marked as they were with the ignorance that belonged 
to the Christian world generally in those dark and 
troubled times.®® 


® A good account of tliis part of Ber- 
ceo’s works, though I think somewhat 
too severe, is to he found in Dr. Dun- 
ham’s “History of Spain and Portugal” 
(London, 1832, 18mo, Tom. lY. pp. 
215-229), a work of merit, the early 
part of which, as in the case of Berceo, 
rests more frequently than might he 
expected on original authorities. Ex- 
cellent translations will he found in 
Prof. Longfellow’s Introductory Essay 
to his version of the Coplas de Man- 
rique, Boston, 1833, 12mo, pp. 5andl0. 

^ For example, when the Madonna 
is represented as looking at the cross, 
and addressing her expiimg Son : — 

Fiio, Biempre oriemos io 6 tu nna vida ; 
lo i ti qiniei muolio, ^ ftii de ti quexida ; 
lo aempre te orey, 6 fui de ti creida ; 

La ta piedad laxie^ ahora me obHda ? 

Fiio, non me oblides h lievame contigo, 
Nonmeflnoaenaieglo mas de tin buen amigo; 


Juan quam dist por fiio aqui plora conmigo : 
Buegote quern condones esto que io te digo. 

St. 78, 79. 

I read these stanzas with a feeling 
akin to that with which I should look 
at a picture on the same subject hy 
Perugino. They may he translated 
thus: — 

My son, in thee and me life still was felt as one ; 
I loved thee much, and thou lovedst me in 
perfectness, my son ; 

My &ith in thee was sure, and 1 thy Mth had 
won; 

And doth thy large and pitying love forget me 
now, my son ^ 

Sfy son, forget me not, but ta&e my soul with 

tixiniO i 

The earth holds but one heart that kiudred is 
with mine, — 

John, whom thou gavest to be my child, who 
here with me doth pine ; 

I pray thee, then, that to my prayer thou gpca- 
dously iiibline. 
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*81 * I cannot pass farther without 
offering the tribute of my hom- 
age to two pereons who have done 
more than any others in the nineteenth 
century to make Spanish literature 
knowm, and to obtain for it the honors 
to which It is entitled beyond the limits 
of the country that gave it birth. 

The first of them, and one whose 
name I have already cited, is Friedrich 
Bouterwek, who was bom at Oker, m 
the kingdom of Hanover, in 1766, and 
passed nearly all the more active por- 
tion of his life at Gottingen, where he 
died in 1828, widely respected as one 
of the most i.stinguished professors of 
that long-favored university A pro- 
ject for prepanng by the most compe- 
tent hands a full history of the arts and 
sciences from the period of their revival 
in modem Europe was first suggested at 
Gottingen by another of its well-known 
professoi’s, John Gottfried Eichhom, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, though that remarkable 
scholar published, m 1796 - 99, two vol- 
umes of a learned Introduction to the 
whole work which he had projected, he 
went no fui*ther, and most of Ms coad- 
jutors stopped when he did, or soon 
afterwards The portion of it assigned 
to Boutei-wek, however, which was the 
entire history of elegant hteiature in 
modem times, was happily achieved by 
him between 1801 and 1819, in twelve 
volum es, octavo Of this division * * The 
History of Spanish Litemture ” fills the 
third volume, and was pubhshed in 
1804 ; — a work remarkable for its gen- 
eral philosophical views, and by far the 
best extant on the subject it discusses ; 
but imperfect m many particulars, be- 
cause its author was unable to procure 
a large number of Spanish hooks need- 
ful for his task, and because he knew 
many considerable Spanish authors 
only by insufficient extracts. In 1812 a 
translation of it into French was printed, 
in two volumes, by Madame Streck, 
with a judicious preface hy the venera- 
ble M. Stapfer. In 1823 it came out, 
together with its author’s brief '‘His- 
tory of Poxtu^ese Literature,” in an 
English translation made with taste 
and skill by Miss Thomasina Ross ; 
and, in 1829, a Spanish version of the 
first and smallest part of it, with im- 
portant notes, sufficient with the text 
to fill a volume in octavo, was prepared 
^ two excellent Spanish scholars, Jos4 
Gomez de la Cortina, and Hicolis Hu- 
galde y Mollinedo, — a wc/tk which all 


lovers of Spanish literatui e would gladly 
see completed. It was, liouevcr, at- 
tacked m a paper published at Ba- 
yonne ; but it was defended sucm essfully 
in a tract entitled “ Cimtro Palinetazos 
bien plantados por el Domine Lucas a 
los Gazeteios de Bayoiui,” ee (Cadiz, 
1880, 4to, pp. 28), written hy Bait. 
Jose Gallardo Puigblanch Opuscules 
Gramatico-Satiricos Londres [1832], 
12mo, Tom I p Ixvi , — a whimsical 
collection of odds and ends of polities 
and learning. 

Since the time of Bouterwek, no for- 
eigner has done nioie to piomote a 
knowledge of Sijaiiish literature than 
M Simonde de Sismondi, who was 
horn at Geneva, in 1773, and died 
there in 1842, honored aud loved by 
all who knew his wise and generous 
spirit, as it exhibited itstdf eithci in his 
personal intercourse, or in his great 
works on the history of France and 
Italy, — two countries to which, hy a 
hue of time-honored ancestors, lie 
seemed almost equally to belong. In 
1811 he deliveied in his native city a 
course of brilliant lectuies on tlu^ liter- 
ature of the South of Europe, ami, in 
1813, pubhshed them at Pans. They 
involved an account of the Provencal 
and the Portuguese, as well as of tlie 
Italian and the Spanish ; hut in what- 
. ever relates to the Sjjanish Sismondi was 
even less well provided with the origi- 
nal authors than Bouterwek had been, 
and was, in consequence, under obliga- 
tions to his predecessor, which, while 
he takes no pains to conceal tlidn, 
diminish the autliority of a work that 
will yet always be read for the In'auty 
of its style, and the nehness and wis- 
dom of its reflections. Tin* cntii’e series 
of these lectures w’as translated into 
German by L. Hain, in 1815, and into 
English with notes, by T, Roscoo, in 
1823. The part relating to Spanish 
literature was published in Spanish, 
with occasional alterations and addi- 
tions, hy Josd Lorenzo Figueroa and 
Jos6 Amador de los Rios, at Seville, in 
two vols. 8vo, 1841-42, — the notes re- 
lating to Andalusian authors being par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Hone but those who have gone over 
the whole ground occupied hy Spanish 
literature can know how great arc the 
merits of scholars like Bouterwek and 
Sismondi, — acute, philosophical, and 
thoughtful, — who, with an apparatusof 
authors so incomplete, have yet done so 
much for the illustration of their subject. 
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ALrONSO THE WISE. — HIS LIFE. — HIS LETTER TO PEREZ HE GUZMAN. — HIS 
Ci-NTIGAS IN THE GALICIAN. — ORIGIN OP THAT DIALECT AND OP THE 
rORTTJGTJESE. — HIS TESORO. — HIS PROSE. — LAW CONCERNING THE CAS- 
TILIAN. — HIS CONQUISTA DE ULTRAMAR. — OLD PUEROS. — THE PUEEO 
JUZGO. — THE SETENAPwlO. — THE ESPEJO. — THE PUEEO REAL — THE SIETE 
PABTIDAS AND THEIR MERITS — CHARACTER OP ALFONSO. 


The second known author in Castilian literature 
bears a name much more distinguished than the first. 
It is Alfonso the Tenth, who, from his great advance' 
ment in various branches of human knowledge, has 
been called Alfonso the Wise, or the Learned. He 
was the son of Ferdinand the Third, a saint in the 
Roman calendar, who, unitiog anew the crowns of 
Castile and Leon, and enlarging the limits of his 
power by important conquests from the Moors, settled 
more firmly than they had before been settled the 
foundations of a Christian empire in the Penmsula.^ 
Alfonso was bom in 1221, and ascended the throne 


1 Mariana, Hist., Lib. XIL c. 15, ad. 
fin. Ferdinand was canonized by Clem- 
ent X. in 1671, and the magnificent 
festival that followed — the most mag- 
nificent and gorgeous that Seville ever 
saw — is recorded at length in a folio 
volume, with numerous plates, pub- 
lished the same year by Fernando de la 
Torre Farfan, whiph, notwithstandmg 
the Gongorism of its style, is a hook to 
be read for the histoiy of Spanish art. 
The remains of St, Ferdinand consti- 
tute the peculiar claim of the Cathedral 
of Seville to the worship of the devout ; 
but it may not be amiss to remember 
that this is the king who, to show his 
religious zeal, earned, with his own 
toyn hands, wood for burning a poor 


Albigensian heretic, and then kindled 
the flames j — an act of devotion re- 
corded by Mariana, ae if to do him 
honor (Lib. XII. c. xi.), and glorified 
in poetry by Calderon (Auto del Santo 
Bey, Parte I.), and in a fresco by Lucas 
de Valdes, on the walls of the church 
of St. Paul, at Seville. (Cean Bermu- 
dez, Diccionario, 1800, Tom. V. p. 106 ) 
It is but just to add that this early 
spirit of intolerance is not due to the 
Inquisition, which was not known in 
Spain tin two centuries after Ferdi- 
nand’s death (see post, Chap. XXIV.) ; 
but that this spirit rather itself gave 
birth to the Inquisition, as its natural 
result and exponent. 
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in 1252. He was a poet, much connected with the 
Provencal Troubadours of his time,^ and was 
* 33 besides so greatly * skilled in geometry, astron- 
omy, and the occult sciences then so much val- 
ued, that his reputation was early spread throughout 
Europe, on account of his general cultivation and 
great knowledge. But, as Mariana quaintly says of 
him, “ He was more fit for letters than for the govern- 
ment of his subjects; he studied the heavens, and 
watched the stars, but forgot the earth, and lost his 
kingdom.” ® 

His character is still an. interesting one. He ap- 
pears to have had more political, philosophical, and 
elegant learning than any other man of his time ; to 
have reasoned more wisely in matters of legislation, 
and to have made further advances in some of the 
exact sciences; — accomplishments that he seems to 
have resorted to in the latter part of his life for conso- 
lation amidst unsuccessful wars with foreign enemies 
and a rebellious son. The following letter from him 
to one of the Guzmans, who was then in great fa- 
vor at the court of the King of Fez, shows at once 
how low the fortunes of the Christian monarch 
were sunk before he died, and with how much 
simplicity he could speak of their bitterness. It is 
dated in 1282, and is a favorable specimen of Cas- 

2 Diez, Poesxe der Troubadours, pp. less favorable side of Alfonso’s charac- 
76, 226, 227, 831- 350. A long poem ter is given by the cyni<‘al Bayle, Art. 
on the influence of the stars was ad- Gastile. In the Memorial Historico, 
dressed to Alfonso by Nat de Mens published by the Spanish Academy of 
[(Raynouard, Troub., Tom. Y. p. 269) ; History (1851, Tom. I. pp, 257, 268), 
and besides the curious poem addressed arc two receipts given by Alfonso in 
to him by Uiraud Earner of Narbonne, 1270 for many MSS. borrowed to be 
in 1275, given by Hiez, we know that transcribed, among which are Lucan, 
in another poem this distinguished Statius, the Eclogues and Georgies of 
Troubadour mourned the king’s death. Virgil, Ovid’s Epistles, Cicero’s Som- 
(Raynouard, Tom. Y. p. 171. Millot, nium Soipionis, etc., — books which 
Histoire des Troubadours, Paris, 1774, certainly few Spaniards, and, indeed, 
12mo, Tona. HI, pp. 329-374.) few persons of any country, regarded, 

® Historia, Xib. -XIIL c. 20, The in his time, as worth copying. 
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tilian prose at a period so early in the history of the 
language.^ 

“ Cousin Don Alonzo Perez de Griizman : My afflic- 
tion is great, becaus^ it has fallen from such a 
height that * it will be seen afar ; and as it has * 34 
fallen on me, who am the friend of all the world, 
so in all the world will men know this my misfortune, 
and its sharpness, which I suffer unjustly from my son, 
assisted by my friends and by my prelates, who, in- 
stead of setting peace between us, have put mischief, 
not under secret pretences or covertly, but with bold 
openness. And thus I find no protection in mine own 
land, neither defender nor champion; and yet have 
I not deserved it at their hands, unless it were for the 
good I have done them. And now, since in mine 
own land they deceive, who should have served and 
assisted me, needful is it that I should seek abroad 
those who will kindly care for me ; and since they of 
Castile have been false to me, none can think it ill 
that I ask help among those of Benamaria.® For if my 
sons are mine enemies, it will not then be wrong that I 
take mine enemies to be my sons ; enemies according 
to the law, but not of free choice. And such is the 
good king Aben Jusaf; for I love and value him 
much, and he will not despise me or fail me ; for we 
are at truce. I know also how much you are his, and 
how much he loves you, and with good cause, and 

* This letter, which the Spanish is explained bv the accounts m Mariana 
Academy calls ** inimitable,” though (Hist., Lib. XlV. c. 5), Conde (Domi- 
early referred to, is not known by me nacion de los Arabes, Tom III. p. 69), 
to have been printed before it appeared andMondejar (Memorias,Lib. YI. c. 14). 
from an inexact copy in Pablo de Espi- The original is said to be in the posses- 
nosa (Hist, de Se'mla, Segunda Parte, sion of the Duke of Medina-Sidonia. 
Sevilla, 1630, p. 37). Several old bal- (Semanario Pintoresco, 1845, p 803 ) 
lads have been made out of it, one of ® A race of African princes, who 
which is to be found in the ** Cancio- reigned in Morocco, and subjected all 
nero de Romances,” por Loren 90 de Westem Africa. (Cr6nica de Alfonso 
Sepulveda (Sevilla, 1584, 18mo, f. 104). XL, Yalladolid, 1551, fol , c. 219. 
The letter is found in the preface to the Oayangos, Mohammedan Dynasties, 
Acadcmy^s edition of the Partidas, and Yol. II. p. 325 ) 
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how mxich he will do through your good counsel. 
Therefore look not at the things past, but at the 
things present. Consider of what lineage you are 
come, and that at some time hereafter I may do you 
good, and if I do it not, that your own good deed* 
shall be its own good reward. Therefore, my cousin, 
Alonzo Perez de Guzman, do so much for me with my 
lord and your friend, that, on pledge of the most pre- 
cious crown that I have, and the jewels thereof, he 
should lend me so much as he may hold to be just. 
And if you can obtain his aid, let it not be hindered 
of coming quickly; but rather thinlc how the good 
friendship that may come to me from your lord will 
be through your hands. And so may God’s friendship 
be with you. Done in Seville, my only loyal city, in 
the thirtieth year of my reign, and in the first of 
these my troubles. 

Signed, “ The King.” ® 

*35 *The imhappy monarch survived the date 
of this striking letter but two years, and died 
in 1284. At one period of his life, his consideration 
throughout Christendom was so great that he was 
elected Emperor of Germany; but this was only 
another source of sorrow to him, for his claims were 
contested, and after some time were silently set aside 
by the election of Rodolph of Hapsburg, upon whose 
dynasty the glories of the House of Austria rested so 
long. The life of Alfonso, therefore, was on the whole 
unfortunate, and full of painful vicissitudes, that might 
well have broken the spirit of most men, and that 
were certainly not without an effect on his.'^ 

® Alonzo Perez de Guzman, of tlie Jusaf against liis rebellious subjects, 
great family of that name, tbe person stipulating that he should not be re- 
to whom this remarkable letter is ad- quired to serve against Christians, 
dressed, went over to Africa, in 1276, (Ortiz de Zuniga, Analos, p. 118.) 
with many knights, to serve Ahen 7 The princi]^ life of Alfonso X. is 
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So mucli the more remarkable is it that he should 
be distinguished among the chief founders of his 
country’s intellectual fame,— a distinction which 
again becomes more extraordinary when we recollect 
that he enjoys it not in letters alone, or in a single de- 
partment, but in many; since he is to be remembered 
alike for the great advancement which Castilian prose 
composition made in his hands, for his poetry, for his 
astronomical tables, which all the progress of science 
since has not deprived of their value, and for his great 
work on legislation, which is at this moment an au- 
thority in both hemispheres.® 


that hy the Marquis of Mondejar (Ma- 
dml, 1777, fol ) ; but it did not receive 
its author’s final revision, and is an 
imperfect work. (Prologo de Cerda y 
llico ; and Baena, Hijos de Madrid, 
Madrid, 1790, 4to, Tom. II. pp. 304- 
812 ) Por the pari of Alfonso's life 
devoted to letters, ample materials are 
to be found in Castro (Biblioteca Es- 
paiiola, Tom II. pp. 625-688), and 
in the Repertorio Americano (Londres, 
1827, Tom. III. pp. 67-77), where 
there is a valuable paper, written, I 
believe, by Salvd, who published that 
journal. 

^ The works attributed to Alfonso 
are : In Pkosk * 1. Crdnica General de 
Espaha, to be noticed hereafter. 2. A 
Universal History, containing an ab- 
stract of the History of the Jews. 3. 
A Translation of the Bible. 4. El Li- 
bro del Tesoro, a work on general pM- 
losophy ; but Sarmiento, in a MS. which 
I possess, says that this is a translation 
of the Tesoro of Brunette Latini, Dante’s 
master, and that it was not made hy 
order of Alfonso ; adding, however, that 
he has seen a book entitled “ Flores de 
Filosofia,’^ which professes to have been 
compiled by this ting’s command, and 
may he the work here intended. 5. 
The T^bulas Alfonsinas, or Astronomi- 
cal tables. 6. Historia de todo el Su- 
ceso de Ultramar, to benoticed presently. 
7. El Esp4culo 6 Espgo de todos los 
Derechos; El Fuero fteal, and other 
laws published in the Optisculos Legales 
del Eey Alfonso el Sabio (e<L de la 


Real Academia de Historia, Madrid, 
1836, 2 Tom. fol.). 8 Las Siete Par- 
tidas. — Inverse: 1 Another Tesoro 
2. Las Canti^. 3. Two stanzas of the 
Querellas. Several of these works, like 
the Universal History and the Ultra- 
mar, were, as we know, only compiled 
hy his order, and in others he must 
have been much assisted But the 
whole mass shows how wide were his 
views, and how gi’eat must have been 
his influence on the language, the liter- 
ature, and the intellectual progress of 
his country 

Since the preceding lists were^ pnb- 
lished, Don Pascual de Gayangos, in the 
fifty-first volume of Rivadeneyra’s Bib- 
lioteca, 1860, has given the world a 
curious Castilian version of the Oriental 
Caliler and Dimna, — ‘‘Cahia y Dyni- 
na,” — taken from twoearly manusci ipts 
which claim that it was made by older 
of Alfonso X,, before he came to the 
throne in 1264. But whether this he 
true or not, the version in question 
seems to have been known early in the 
next century, and therefore has its value 
among the primitive documents for a 
history of Spanish prose. 

In 1863 the first two magnificent 
folios of the “libros de Saber de As- 
tronomia del Rey D. Alonso X. de Cas- 
tilea” were printed, “de Real Orden” 
in Madrid, with a preliminary Discourse 
by D. Manuel Rico y Sinohas. This 
work, it is true, neither now nor when 
it IS finished, can come into the proper 
domain of the History of Spani^ Lit- 
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* 36 * Of his poetry, we possess, besides works of 

■very doubtful genuineness, two, about one of 
which there has been less question than there ought 
to have been, and about the other none ; his ‘‘ Can- 
tigas,” or Chants, in honor of the Madonna, and his 
“ Tesoro,” a treatise on the transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold. 

Of the Chntigas, there are extant no less than four 
hundred and one, composed in lines of from six to 
twelve syllables, and rhymed with a considerable de- 
gree of exactness.® Their measure and manner are 
Proven 9 al. They are devoted to the praises and the 
miracles of the Madonna, in whose honor the king 
founded in 1279 a religious and military order and 
in devotion to whom, by his last will, he directed those 
poems to be perpetually chanted in the church of 
Saint Mary of Murcia, where he desired his 
*37 body might be buried.“ Only a few * of them 


erature. But one thing is plain from 
it, that confirms what has heen inti- 
mated from the “ Crimea General” and 
the “ Partidas ” : I mean, that Alonso 
X relied much on the endture of such 
learned Jews and Arabs as he could 
bring into his service, the names of 
many of whom he mentions as having 
assisted him, like a sort of council, in 
the anangements and calculations for 
this great work. 

® Castro, Biblioteca, Tom. II. p. 632, 
where he speaks of the MS, of the Cdn- 
tigas in the Escurial. The one at To- 
ledo, which contains only a hundred, is 
the MS. of which a fao-simile is given 
in the “ Paleographfa Espafiola” (Ma- 
drid, 1758, 4to, p. 72), and in the notes 
to the Spanish translation of Bouter- 
wek’s History (p. 129) Large extracts 
from the Cdnti^s are found in Castro 
(Tom. 11. pp. 361, 362, and pp. 631- 
643), and in the “Nohleza del Anda- 
luzia ” of Argote de Molina (Sevilla, 
1858, fob, f. 1.51), followed by a curi- 
ous notice of the king, in Chap. 19, and 
a poem m his honor. 


Mondejar, Momorias, p. 438. 

^ Hia directions arc so lumute and 
so strange concerning the. ditleieut paints 
of his body, that I think he hopisl for 
immediate ixdigioushouois, — liis father, 
although not canonized till above four 
centuries alter his d(‘ath, having been 
invoked as a saint at his tomb from the 
time of lus interment, or directly after- 
wards (Espinosa, Hist, de Sevilla, folio, 
Tom. I. 1627, ff. 164-156, and lUba- 
deneyra, Flos Sanctorum, 1761, fol, 
Tom. II. p. 194), Thus, Alfonso re- 
quests that his hodi; may be buried in 
the Monastery of Sta, Maria la Ueal de 
Murcia, unless his (‘xecutors detuii it 
more for the glory of Go<l to inter it at 
Seville, or elsew-here, — giving as a rea- 
son for his request that ** Murcia was the 
first place it pleased God he should gain 
in the service and to the lioiior of the 
King Don Ferdinand.” His heart ho 
requires should be buried on Mount 
Calvary, where, he adds, ** He some of 
my forefathers”; or, if this cannot be 
done at once, then ho directs that it be 
put ashie, and kept safely till it can 
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have been printed j but we have enough to show 
what they are, and especially that they are written, 
not in the Castilian, like the rest of his works, but 
in the Galician; an extraordinary circumstance, for 
which it does not seem easy to give a satisfactory 
reason. 

The Galician, however, was originally an important 
language in Spain, and for some time seemed as likely 
to prevail throughout the cormtry as any other of the 
dialects spoken in it. It was probably the first that 
was developed in the northwestern part of the Peninsula, 
and the second that was reduced to writing. For, in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, just at the period 
when the struggling elements of the modem Spanish 
were disencumbering themselves from the forms of the 
corrupted Latin, Galicia, by the wars and troubles of 
the times, was repeatedly separated from Castile, so 
that distinct dialects appeared in the two different ter- 
ritories almost at the same moment. Of these the 
Northern is likely to have been the older, though the 
Southern proved ultimately the more fortunate. At 
any rate, even without a court, which was the surest 


be done. The rest of the contents of his 
body he orders to be carried to Mnrcia, 
and this was done ; but the body itself 
was buried at Seville, next to that of 
his father ; and what became of his 
heart does not appear. The Monastery 
of Sta. Maria la Keal of Murcia, how- 
ever, belonged to the Knights Templars, 
and, after their order was suppressed, 
it fell to decay. In consequence of this, 
such portions of the remams of Alfonso 
the wise as had been deposited there 
were, by a special and solemn decree of 
Charles T , m 1626, transferred to the 
Cathedral of the same city, where La- 
borda saw their mausoleum about 1798 ; 
but from the phraseology of the impe- 
rial decree, and from the ridiculous 
description by Cascales of the occasion 
that called it forth, in which he makes 


the most of what he terms “la esclare- 
cida memoria de las entrahas," I suspect 
Murcia never got anything of the per- 
son of her great patron except these 
poor entrafias. The will of Alfonso, 
which is well worth readmg, is in the 
Crdnica del Rey Don Alfonso que fa6 
par de Emperador (Yalladolid, folio, 
1554, ff. 55 - 58) ; and the decree of 
Charles Y., and the account of the 
removal of the remains, are in Erancisco 
Cascales, Discursos Historicos de Mur- 
cia {foUo, Murcia, 1621, ff. 243, 244 ; 
— a curious book, written by the schol- 
ar-like author of the “Tablas Poeti- 
cas,” who ought to have spared us the 
nonsense he has volunteered on this 
oCfcasion. But these are all cosas de 
JS^evna, and deserve notice as such. 
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centre of culture in such rude ages, and without any 
of the reasons for the development of a dialect which 
always accompany political power, we know that the 
Galician was already sufficiently formed to pass with 
the conquering arms of Alfonso the Sixth, and estab- 
lish itself firmly between the Douro and the Minho, — 
that country which became the nucleus of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Portugal. 

This was between the years 1095 and 1109 ; and 
though the establishment of a Burgundian dynasty on 
the throne erected there naturally brought into the 
dialect of Portugal an infusion of the French, which 
never appeared in the dialect of Galicia,’^ still 
* 38 the language * spoken in the two territories im- 
der different sovereigns and different influences 
continued substantially the same for a long period; 
perhaps down to the time of Charles the Fifth. “ But 
it was only in Portugal that there was a court, or that 
means and motives were found sufficient for forming 
and cultivating a regular language. It is therefore 
only in Portugal that this common dialect of both the 
territories appears with a separate and proper literor 
ture;^* the first intimation of which, with an exact 
date, is foimd as early as 1192. This is a document 
in prose.’^ The oldest poetry is to be sought in three 
curious fragments, originally published by Faria y 
Sousa, which can hardly be placed much later than 


BiMeo, Dissertaijoes, etc., 
6td^m da Academia Real 
SeiiCRCsiae de lisboa, lasboa, 1810, 
Sto, IVim* 1 p. 150, A glossary- of 
yrMs oocimifxig isi tke Portu- 
hy Fjatwsiseo de 6m is m 
lie da^cade«sda Eeal dc Sd" 

endas, IBld, Tom, XT* Parte 

II. 

fol, Tom. L, Adtort, 
yiii-xiii) aW 
^ PaJeogro^lJia 


1* A Ribelro dos Santos, Orfgem, etc., 
da Poesfa Portugaesa, in Memoriae di 
Lett, Portugaeaa, pek Academia, etc,, 
1812, Tom. vIII, pp* 248-2^0. 

L F. Blbdro, Biss., Tom, I, p, 
IW* It is iSim document b 

PP‘ is olde*^, ft 

peeofs to be tJbe of Ssmcfao f* 

or 1185 ^ 1211 1 but the ueict document 
4 wWofe ia 
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the year 1200.^® Both show that the Galician in Por- 
tugal, under less favorable circumstances than those 
which accompanied the Castilian in Spain, rose at the 
same period to be a written language, and possessed, 
perhaps, quite as early, the materials for forming an 
independent literature. 

We may fairly infer, therefore, from these facts, indi- 
cating the vigor of the Galician in Portugal before the 
year 1200, that, in its native province in Spain, it is 
somewhat older. But we have no monuments by 
which to establish such antiquity. Castro, it is true, 
notices a manuscript translation of the history of Ser- 
vandus, as if made in 1150 by Seguino, in the Galician 
dialect ; but he gives no specimen of it, and his own 
authority in such a matter is not sufl&cient.” And in 
the well-known letter sent to the Constable of Portu- 
gal by the Marquis of Santillana;, about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, we are told that * all * 39 
Spanish poetry was written for a long time in 
Galician or Portuguese but this is so obviously either 
a mistake in fact, or a mere compliment to the Portu- 
guese prince to whom it was addressed, that Sarmien- 
to, full of prejudices in favor of his native province, 
and desirous to arrive at the same conclusion, is obliged 
to give it up as wholly imwarranted.^ 

We must come back, therefore, to the “ Cantigas ” or 
Chants of Alfonso, as to the oldest specimen extant in 
the Galician dialect distinct from the Portuguese ; and 

• ^ Porfrugueza, lisboa, 1680, was rery learned in all that “relat^ to 

foh, Tom- in. Paifte IV. c. 9 ; and the earliest Spanish verse, says, with a 
Piez, (Iraimnaatik der Bomanmcheii simplicity quite delightful • “I, as a 
%ra(dbjen, BohOi It8$6i 8vo^ Tcnn. I; (xalician, interested in this conclusion, 
p. 72- * ^ould he glad to possess the groimds 

, W Espaiiola, Tom. II. pp. 404 Marquis of Santillana’s opinion ; 

hut I have not seen a single word of any 
" Banctev Tom. I., Ptdl, p. Ivii. author that can throw light on the mafe- 

^ opting the passage of San- (Mtoiorias d^ la PoetsiayPoefew 

Saim&ntOi T7ho Espaholes, Madrid, 1774 4to, p. t’96.): 
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since, from internal evidence, one of them was written 
after he had conquered Xerez, we may place them 
between 1263, when that event occurred, and 1284, 
when he died.^* Why he should have chosen this par- 
ticular dialect for this particular form of poetry, when 
he had, as we know, an admirable mastery of the Cas- 
tilian, and when these Cantigas, according to his last 
will, were to be chanted over his tomb, in a part of the 
kingdom where the Galician dialect never prevailed, 
we cannot now decide.^ His father, Saint Ferdinand, 
was from the North, and his own early nurture there 
may have given Alfonso himself a strong aftection for 
its language ; or, what perhaps is more probable, there 
may have been something in the dialect itself, its ori- 
gin or its gravity, which, at a period when no dialect 
in Spain had obtained an acknowledged supremacy, 
made it seem to him better suited than the Castilian 
or Valencian to religious purposes. 

But, however this may be, aU the rest of his poetical 
works are in the language spoken in the centre of the 
Peninsula, while his Cantigas are in the Galician. 
Some of them have considerable poetical merit ; but in 
general they are to be remarked only for the 
* 40 variety of their metres, for an * occasional ten- 
dency to the form of ballads, for a lyrical tone, 
which does not seem to have been earlier estab- 
lished in the Castilian, and for a kind of Doric sim- 
plicity, which belongs partly to the dialect he adopted 
and partly to the character of the author him- 
self; — the whole bearing the impress of the Pro- 
vencal poets, with whom he was much connected, and 


^ Que toUeti 

A Mouros Neul e X&eeA, 

he says (Castro, Tom. II. p. 637) ; and 
Xerez was taken in 1268. But all 


these Cdntigas were not, probably, 
written in one period of the king's 
life. 


^ Ortiz de ^nhiga, AnaXes, p. 129 .) 
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whom tlirough life he patronized and maintained at 
his court.^ 

The other poetry attributed to Alfonso — except 
two stanzas that remain of his “ Complaints ” against 
the hard fortune of the last years of his ILfe^ — is to 
be sought in the treatise called Del Tesoro,” which 
i.s divided into two short books, and dated in 1272, in 
the MS. of them commonly cited. It is on the Philos- 
opher’s Stone, and the greater portion of it is concealed 
in an unexplained cipher ; the remainder being partly 
in prose and partly in octave stanzas, which, if genu- 
ine, are the oldest extant in Castilian verse. But the 
whole is worthless, and its genuineness more than 
doubtful.^ 


^ Take the following as a specimen* 
Alfonso beseeches the Madonna rather 
to look at her merits than at his own 
claims, and runs through five stanzas, 
with the choral echo to each, “Saint 
Mary, lemeinber me I 

Non catodes como 
Pequei asrtas, 

Mais catad o gran 
Bon quo on vos ias j 
Oa uos me fcRestes 
Oomo quon fas 
Sa cousa quita 
Toda per aasi 

Santa Maria ! nenhre uos de nu ! 

Non catodos a como 
ro<iuoy grou, 

Muis catad o gran ben 
Quo uofl Dous dou ; 

Oa outro ben so non 
Uos non ei on 
Non oune nunca 
Des quando naci. 

Santa Maria ' nenbre uos de ml! 

Castro, Bibl., Tom. II p 640. 

Thi.s has, no doubt, a very Provencal 
air ; but others of the Cantigas have 
still more of it. The Proven^l poets, 
in fact, as we shall see more fully here- 
after, fled in considerable numbers into 
Spain at the period of their persecution 
at home ; ana that penod corresponds 
to the reigns of Alfonso and his father. 
In this way a strong tinge of the Pro- 
ven^l character came into the poetry 
of Castile, and remained there a long 
time. The proofs of this early inter- 


course with Proven 5 al poets are abun- 
dant. Aimenc de Belunoi was at the 
court of Alfonso IX , who died m 1214 
(Histoire Litteraire de la France, par 
des Membres de I’lnstitut, Pans, 4to, 
Tom. XIX. 1838, p 507), and was 
afterwards at the court of Alfonso X. 
(Ibid , p. 511.) So were Monta^agout 
and Folquet de Lunel, both of whom 
wrote poems on the election of Alfonso 
X. to the imperial throne of Germany 
(Ibid , Tom. XIX p 491, and Tom. 
XX. p. 657 j with Raynouard, Trouba- 
dours, 'Tom. IV. p. 239) Raimond 
de Tours and Kat de Mons addressed 
verses to Alfonso X. (Ibid. , Tom. XIX. 
pp. 556, 677.) Bertrand Carbonel ded- 
icated his works to him ; and Giraud 
Riquier, sometimes called the last of 
the Troubadours, wrote an elegy on his 
death, already referred to (Ibid,, Tom. 
XX. pp. 559, 678, 684). Others might 
be cited, hut these are enough 
2* The two stanzas of the Querellas, 
or Complaints, still remaining to us, 
are in Ortiz de Zuiiiga (Anales, p. 123), 
and elsewhere 

First published by Sanchez JPoe- 
sias Anteriores, Tom. I. pp. 148-170), 
where it may still he best consulted. 
The copy he used had belonged to Don 
Enrique de Villena, who was suspected 
of the black art, and whose books were 
burnt on that account after his death, 
temp. John II. A specimen of the 
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*41 * Alf onso claims his chief distinction in letters 

as a writer of prose. In this his merit is great. 
He first made the Castilian a national language by 
causing the Bible to be translated into it, and by re- 
qxiiring it to be used in all legal proceedings and he 


cipher is given in Cortina’s transla- 
tion of Boutei*wek (Tom. I. p. 129). 
Moratin the younger (Obras, Madrid, 
1830, 8vo, Tom. 1. Parte I. p. 61) 
thinks that both the Querellas and the 
Tesoro were the work of Don Enrique 
de ViUeua • relying, first, on the fact 
that the only manuscript of the latter 
known to exist once belonged to Don 
Ennque ; and, secondly, on the obvious 
difference in language and style be- 
tween both and the rest of the king’s 
known works, — a difierence which cer- 
tainly may well excite suspicion, but 
does not much enoou^e the particular 
conjecture of Moratin as to Villena. 
Indeed, then- style seems to me to be 
that of an age considerably later than 
Villena’s. 

In the first edition of this work I 
treated Alfonso X. as an alchemist, no- 
body having questioned it who had 
discussed the subject of his Tesoro.” 
It had, however, been doubted w'hether 
he wrote that singular poem, though 
not so strongly as I then doubted it 
(p. 40). Thus Sanchez, after saying 
aecidecll;^ that he write it, — cscn- 
hi6 tambien otra poesia intitulada Del 
Tesoro, ec. (Poesfas Anteiiores, Tom. 
I. p. 152), — questioned afterwards jp. 
166) whether it were really his. Quin- 
tana, also, in his Poesfas Costellanas 
(1807, Tom. 1. p xx,), put a somewhat 
stron^r doubt into a note, tliough in 
the tot he had expressed no inoiu doubt 
than Sanchez had. But Don Jose 
Amador de los Rios, in the BapaJtiob 
newspaper, June 10, 1851, has settled 
the point by citing two laws of Alfonso 
X not before noticed in this connection, 
namely, Partida II. Tit. v. Ley 13, and 
Partida VI. Tit. iv. Ley 4, in which al- 
chemy is forbidden, and treated as an 
impossibility. We cannot, therefore, 
suppose that Alfonso believed in it, — 
much less that he wrote a treatise to 
teach it It should be added, however, 
that he believed in Astrology, and pro- 
tected it by law. (Partida VII. Tit. 
xsaii. Ley 1.) 


25 Manana, Hist , Lib XTV c 7 ; 
Castro, Bibl., Tom. I. p. 411 ; Crdnica 
do Alonso, elqual fuepav do Emperador, 
Valladolid, 1654, c. ix. ; and Moiidojar, 
Memoiias, p 450 The Iasi, however, 
IS mistaken in supposing th(^ translation 
of the Old Testament printed at Eeiiura 
in 1553 to have been that made ])y older 
of Alfonso, since it was tlie work of Home 
Jews of the period when it was pub- 
lished. 

Of this version, — remarkable in many 
particulars, and of wduidi Iw'o editions, 
identical except in their dedn’ations and 
title-pages, were piiuted tin* haine year, 

— ample accounts and iin]>ortant ex- 
tracts may be found in ('astro, Ihbho- 
teca EspaSiola (foL, Tom. I. p]>. 401- 
410). The notion tliut oiu‘ of these 
editions was made for J(‘ws and the 
other for Christiana, as set forth in 
Brunet and elscwlK're, semns to me 
wholly unfounded , but both ivore ]>cr- 
mitted by the Inquisition to b<‘ printed, 
and both "Were valued by Christians ns 
well as Jews, and freely used by subse- 
quent Spanish tianslafors of tlie S(*np- 
tures. These (ahUons of Perrara, 1503, 
were the work of two PortugucHO Jews, 
Abraham Usque and I)uart(i Pinhid 
(Barbosa, Bib. Lusitaua, Tom. I. p]), 4 
and 742) ; hut they used in tbeii Pen- 
tateuch a Spanish versioiu wdindi hud 
been printed at Constantinople*, wuth 
Hebrew characters, in 1547 ((’astro, 
Bib., Tom. T. p. 449), for the Ixuicfit 
of refugee Spanish Jews in Turkey, 
whose living descendants now publish 
at Constantmophi a pc*riodical in the 
Spanish of the iifteenth (*entury, but 
printed in Hebrew ehanictcrs, and use, 
to this day, Spanish Bibles and other 
books printed in the same way, with He- 
brew;^es, fortheir benefit, by the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions. The 
Ferrara version being, it is said, made 
word for word, — ncTtu’ using two words 
for one, nor changing in the Spanish the 
collocation of the words in the Hebrew, 

— is very curious, and the Protestants, 
Cassiodoro de Reyna and Oypriauo do 
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first, by Ms great Code and other works, gave 
specimens of prose composition * which left a *42 
free and disencumbered course for all that has 
been done since, — a service, perhaps, greater than it 
has been permitted any other Spaniard to render the 
prose literature of his country. To this, therefore, we 
now turn. 

And here the first work we need to notice, although 
not the oldest by its author, is one that was rather 
compiled under his direction than written by himself. 
It is called “The Great Conquest beyond Sea,” and 
is an account of the wars in the Holy Land, which 
then so much agitated the minds of men throughout 
Europe, and which were intimately connected with 
the fate of the Christian Spaniards still struggling for 
their own existence in a perpetual crusade against 
misbelief at home. It begins with the history of Mo- 
hammed, and comes down to the year 1270 ; much of 
it being taken from an old French version of the work 
of William of Tyre, on the same general subject, and 
the rest from other, less trustworthy sources. But 
parts of it are not historical. The grandfather of God- 
frey of Bouillon, its hero, is the wild and fanciful 
Knight of the Swan, who is almost as much a repre- 
sentative of the spirit of cMvalry as Amadis de Gaul, 
and goes through adventures no less marvellous ; 
fighting on the Rhine like a knight-errant, and mirac- 

Valora, xianrl it freely when mahinaj were in Amsterdam. Reyna, in 1569, 
tlioir tmnslations of the Bible in 1569 rendered as fuH'justice to this Jewish, 
and 1602. Valera says, in his **Ex- version as Valera did in 1602 In the 
hortacion nl Letor,” Es un gran Tesoro “ Amonestacion al Letor,” he says he 
do la longua Espahola. It was reprint- had used it *‘mas que ningtina otm ” 
ed at Amsterdam more than once for But, at the same time, he de])recatea 
the benefit of tho Jews there ; and, its mistranslations, some of which he 
what is very odtl, the copy 1 possess, says were made “enodio de Christo” ; 
dated 5606, bears on its title-page, as thus leaving no doubt that it could 
fiid the original edition of Eexrara, never have been, as Bmnet an(l others 
** Vista y examinada per el oflcio de^ la suppose, accepted by the Christians, ot 
Inquisioion,” just as ii the Inquisition made for them. 

VOL. I. 4 
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ulously warned by a swallow bow to rescue his lady, 
who has been made prisoner. Unhappily, in the first 
edition, printed in 1503, — and until 1858 the only one 
of this curious work, — the text has received additions 
that make us doubtful how much of it may be cer- 
tainly ascribed to the time of Alfonso the Tenth, in 
whose reign and by whose order the greater 
* 43 part of it seems to have * been prepared. It 
is chiefly valuable as a specimen of early Span- 
ish prose 


La Gran Oonqiiista de Ulti’amar 
was ininted at Salamanca, by Hans 
Giesser, in folio, in 1503. That addi- 
tions are made to it, is apparent from 
Lib. HI. c. 170, where is an account 
of the overthrow of the order of the 
Templars, which is there said to have 
happened in the yeai of the ST)anish 
era 1412 ; and that it is a translation, 
so far as it follows William of T}Te, 
from an old French version of the thir- 
teenth century, I state on the authority 
of a manuscript of Sarmiento. The 
Conquista begins thus : — 

“ Capitulo Priniero Como Mahoma 
redico en Aravia . y gano toda la tierra 
e Oriente. 

“Ell aql. tiepo ^1 eraclins emperador 
en Eoma q fue hue Xpzano, et inatuvo 
gran tiepo el imperio en jnsticia y en 
paz, levantose Mahoma en tierra de 
Aravia y niostro a las getes necias scie- 
cia nueva, y fizo les creer q era jirofeta 
y mensagero de dios, y c^ne le avia em- 
biado al mnndo por saluar los hombres 
qele creyessen,” etc. 

The story of the Knight of the Swan, 
full of enciiantments, duels, and much 
of what marks the books of chivalry, 
begins abiniptly at Lib. I. cap. 47, fol. 
xvii , with these words; “And now 
the histoiy leaves off speaking for a 
time of all these things, in order to re- 
late what concerns the Knight of the 
Swan,” etc. ; and it ends with Cap 185, 
f. Ixxx., the next chapter opening thus ; 
“ Now this history leaves off speaking 
of this, and turns to relate how three 
knights went to Jerusalem,” etc. This 
story of the Knight of the Swan, which 
fills sixty- three leaves, ajrpeared origi- 
nally in Nonnanijy orJ^l^um, begun by 


Jehan Renault, and finished by Gandor 
or Graindoi of Douay, in 30,000 veises, 
about the year 1300 (De la Rue, Essai 
sur les Baltics, etc., Cueii, 1834, 8vo, 
Tom. III. p 213. Walton’s Kngli.'sli 
Poetry, Loudon, 1824, 8vo, Vol. II. p. 
149. Collection of Prose Romances, 
by Thomas, London, 1838, 12ii)o, Vol. 
III., Preface ) It was, therefon*, in- 
serted after the age of Alfonso X , un- 
less it was taken from some earlier .story 
than that of Renault, whndi is not very 
likely, and it was put in b(icaus(‘ it was 
supposed to illibstrate and dignify the 
hibtoiy of Gotlfray of Bouillon, it.s hero. 
This, however, is not the only pait of 
the work made up later than its date. 
The last chapter, for instance, giving 
an account of the death of t’onra(lin of 
the Hohenstaulfen, and the u.ssas.sina- 
tion in the chure.h of Vit,erbo, at the 
moment of the (dcvatioii of the ho.st, of 
Heniy, the uejdiew of Henry III. of 
England, by Guy of Monfort, — both 
noticed by Dante, —has nothing to do 
with the main work, and seems taken 
from .some later chronich^. There is an 
excellent copy of this work, which is a 
fine specimen of typography, in the Im- 

E erial Libraiy at Vienna, but tlu^ one I 
ave most used is in the Biiti.sh Mu- 
seum. It is in two volumes, in parts, 
double columns ; the first of 224 if., 
and the second of 220, From the Pro- 
logo it is plain that tlie woi'k as it 
was prepared for Alfonso — “Manda- 
mos trasladar " is the phrase — did not 
extend beyond the time of St. Louis of 
France, who died in 1270. 

But since the preceding portion of 
this note was published, a new edition 
of the Ultramar, with a good bihlio- 
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Castilian prose, in fact^ can hardly be said to have 
existed earlier than that of Alfonso, unless we are will- 
ing to reckon as specimens of it the few meagre docu- 
ments, generally grants in hard, legal forms, that begin 
with those concerning Oviedo and Avil§s, already 
noticed, and come down, half bad Latin and half un- 
formed Spanish, to the time of Alfonso.^ The 
first monument, therefore, that can * be properly * 44 
cited for this purpose, though it dates from the 
reign of Saint Ferdinand, the father of Alfonso, is one 
in preparing which it has always been supposed Alfon- 
so himself was personally concerned. It is the “Puero 
Juzgo,” or “ Forum Judicum,” a collection of Visigoth 
laws, which, in 1241, after his conquest of Cdrdova, 
Saint Ferdinand sent to that city in Latin, with direc- 
tions that it should be translated into the vulgar dia- 


gmpliical pivface hy Don Pascual de 
Gayuugt)s, liiis appoavetl m the forty- 
iifth voliiini* of Hivadeuoyra's Biblioteca 
cle Autoros Kspai'it)les, 1858. Gayaugos 
thinks it WfiH j)robahly ordered to be 
prepared in tin* lime of Saneho lY , son 
of Alfonso X. , but hits reasons for this 
oijiuion are not very strong, and the 
point is of httle importance. 

There is a curious collection of 
documents, published by royal author- 
ity (Miidrid, 1829-33, 6 Tom. 8vo), 
called ** C’oleecion dc Oedulas, Cartas, 
Pate2it(‘H,” etc., relating to the ITorth- 
eni provinces, where the Castilian first 
appeared They contain nothing in* 
thjit language so old as the Puero of 
Oviedo and the letter of confirmation to 
the Piieros of Aviles by Alfonso the 
Seventli already noted; but they con- 
tain niat(uials of some value for tracing 
the decay of the Latin, by documents 
dated from the year 804 downwards 
(Tom. VL p. 1). There is, however, a 
difficulty relating both to the docu- 
ments in Latin and to those in the 
early modem dialect : e. g. in relation 
to tno one in Tom, V. p. 120, dated 
1197 It is, that we are not certain 
that we possess them in precisely their 
original form and integrity. Indeed, 
in not a few instance^ we are sure of 


the opposite. For these Fueros, Pri- 
vilegios, or whatever they are called, 
being but arbitrary giants of an abso- 
lute monarch, the pei sons to whom they 
were made were careful to procure con- 
firmations of them from succeeding sov- 
ereigns, as often as they could , and 
when these confirmations were made, 
the original document, if m Latin, was 
sometimes translated, as was that of 
Peter the Cruel published hy Marina 
(Teoria de las Cortes, Madiid, 1813, 
4to, Tom. III. p. 11) ; or, if in the 
modem dialect, it was sometimes copied 
and accommodated to the changed lan- 
guage and spelhng of the age Such 
confirmations were in some cases nu- 
merous, as in the grant first cited, 
which was confirmed thirteen times be- 
tween 1231 and 1621. 'Now, it does not 
appear from the published documents 
in this Colleccion what is, in each in- 
stance, the true date of the particular 
version used. The Avilas document, 
however, is not liable to this objec- 
tion. It IS extant on the original 
parchment, upon which the confirma- 
tion was made in 1166, with the origi- 
nal signatures of the persons who m^e 
it, as testified by competent witnesses. 
See ToL HI , Appendix (A), near 
the end. 
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lect, and observed there as the law of the territory he 
had then newly rescued from the Moors.^ 

The precise time when this translation was made 
has not been decided. Marina, whose opinion should 
have weight, thinks it was not till the reign of Alfon- 
so ; but, from the early authority we know it to have 
possessed, it is more probable that it is to be dated 
from the latter years of Saint Ferdinand. In either 
case, however, considering the peculiar character and 
position of Alfonso, there can be little doubt that he 
was consulted and concerned in its preparation. It is 
a regular code, divided into twelve books, which are 
subdivided into titles and laws, and is of an ex- 
* 45 tent so considerable and of a character * so free 
and discursive, that we can fairly judge from it 
the condition of the prose language of the time, and 
ascertain that it was already as far advanced as that of 
the contemporaneous poetry.^ 

But the wise forecast of Saint Ferdinand soon ex- 
tended beyond the purpose with which he originally 
commanded the translation of the old Visigoth laws, 
and he imdertook to prepare a code for the whole of 


^ Fuero Jnzgo is a bariiaroiis plirase, 
■wMcli Sicilies the same as PoTum Judi- 
cum, ana is perhaps a corruption of it. 
(Ooyarrubias, Tesoro, Madiid, 1674, 
fol. , (I d verh. ) The first printed edition 
of the Fuero Juzgo is of 1600 ; the best 
is that by the Academy, in Latin and 
Spanish, Madrid, 1815, folio. 

^ See the Disourso prefixed to the 
Academy’s edition, by Lon Manuel de 
Lardizabal, y Uribe ; and Marina’s En- 
sayo, p 29, in Mem. de la Acad de 
Hist, Tom. IY„ 1805. Perhaps the 
most cunous passage in the Fuero Juzgo 
is the law (Lib. XII. Tit iii. Ley 16) 
containingthetremendous oath of abju- 
ration prescribed to those Jews who 
were about to enter the Christian 
Church. But I prefer to give as a 
specimen of its language one of a more 


liberal spirit, namely, the eighth Law 
of the Pnmoro Titolo, or liitrodu<‘.tion, 
“concerniug those who may Ix^eoiiie 
Jrxngs,” which in the Latin original 
dates from A. L 643 ; ‘‘(^uando cl r<‘y 
morre, nengun non deve tomar el 
nen facei'se rcy, non ningtin rcdigioso, 
nen otro omne, n(*n servo, ncm otro 
omne estrano, se non oinue dci linage de 
los godos, et fillo dalgo, et nolne et 
digno do costumpnes, (it eon el otorga- 
mzento de los ohispoK, et de los godos 
mayorcs, et de lodo el poblo, A si quo 

mientre quo fdnnos todos de un eorazon, 
et de una vciluntat, et de una f4, quo 
sea entro nos poz et justieia enno regno, 
et que podamos ganar la companna de 
los angeles en el otro sicglo ; et aquel 
que qtiebrantar esta nuestra lee sea es- 
eomungodo por sempre.” 
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Christian Spain that was nnder his sceptre, which, in 
its different cities and provinces, was distracted by dif- 
ferent and often contradictory fueros or privileges and 
laws given to each as it was won from the common 
enemy. But he did not live to execute his beneficent 
project, and the fragment that still remains to us of 
what he undertook, commonly known by tlie name of 
the “ Setenario,” plainly implies that it is, in part at 
least, the work of his son Alfonso.®® 

Still, though Alfonso had been employed in prepar- 
ing this code, he did not see fit to finish it. He, how- 
ever, felt charged with the general undertaking, and 
seemed determined that his kingdom should not con- 
tinue to suffer from the uncertainty or the conflict of 
its different systems of legislation. But he proceeded 
with great caution. His first body of laws, called the 
‘‘ Espejo,” or “ Mirror of all Eights,” filling five books, 
was prepared before 1255; but, though it contains 
within itself directions for its own distribution 
and enforcement, * it does not seem ever to have * 46 
gone into practical use. His“Euero Eeal,” a 
shorter code, divided into four books, was completed in 
1255 for Valladolid, and perhaps was subsequently 
given to other cities of his kingdom. Both were fol- 
lowed by different laws, as occasion called for them, 
down nearly to the end of his reign. But all of them, 
taken together, were far from constituting a code such 
as had been projected by Saint Ferdinand.®- 

This last great work was undertaken by Alfonso in 

I’or the Setenario, see Castro, Bi“b- on the Catholic religion, on Heathenism, 
lioteca, Tom. II. pp. 680 - ; and etc , which were afterwards substan- 

Marina, Historia de la Legislacion, Ma- tially incorj'iorated into the first of the 
drid, 1808, fol, §§290, 291. As far Partidas of Alfonso himself, 
as it goes, which is not through the Ojniscnlos Legales del Rey Alfonso 
first of the seven divisions proposed, el Sabio, publicados, etc., por la Real 
it consists, 1, of an introduction by Al- Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1836, 
fonso ; and 2^ of a series of discussions 2 Tom., fol. Marina, Legislacion, § 801. 
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1256, and finished either in 1263 or 1265. It was 
originally called by Alfonso himself ‘‘El Setenario” 
from the title of the code undertaken by his father ; 
hut it is now called “ Las Siete Partidas,” or The 
Seven Parts, from the seven divisions of the work it- 
self. That Alfonso was assisted by others in the great 
task of compiling it out of the Decretals, and the Di- 
gest and Code of Justinian, as well as out of the Puero 
Juzgo and other sources of legislation, both Spanish 
and foreign, is not to be doubted ; but the general air 
and finish of the whole, its style and literary execution, 
must be more or less his own, so much are they in har- 
mony with whatever else we know of his works and 
character.^ 

The Partidas, however, though by far the most 
important legislative monument of its age, did not 
become at once the law of the land.® On the contra- 
ry, the great cities, with their separate privileges, and 
the great nobles, like the Laras, long resisted anything 
like a uniform system of legislation for the whole 
country; and it was not till 1348, two years before 
the death of Alfonso the Eleventh, and above sixty 
after that of their author, that the contest with the 
local authorities was over, and the Partidas were 
* 47 finally proclaimed and established as of * bind- 
ing authority in all the territories held by the 
kings of Castile and Leon. But from that period the 
great code of Alfonso has been uniformly respected.®* 

“ El Setenario” was the name giv- 303. Preface to the oilition of the Par- 
en to the work begun in the reign of St. tidas by the Academy, Madrid, 1807, 
Eerdinand, “ because,” says Alfonso, in. 4to, Tom. I. pp. xv-xviii.) 
the preface to it, “all it contains is ar- Much trouble arose from the at- 
ranged by sevens.” In the same way tempt of Alfonso X. to introduce his 
his own code is divided into seven parts; code. (Marina, Legislacion, §§417- 
hut It does not seem to have been cited 439.) 

hy the name of “The Seven Parts” ^ Marina, Legis., § 449. Fucro Juz- 
till above a century after it was com- go, ed. Acad., Pref., p. xliii. That 
posed. (Marina^ Legislacion, §§ 292- Alfonso, however, intended to estab- 
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It is, in fact, a sort of Spanish common law, which, 
with the decisions under it, has been the basis of Span- 
ish jurisprudence ever since; and becoming in this 
way a part of the constitution of the state in all Span- 
ish colonies, it has, from the time when Louisiana and 
Florida were added to the United States, become in 
some cases the law in our own country ; — so wide 
may be the influence of a wise legislation.® 

The Partidas, however, do not always read like a 
collection of statutes, or even like a code such as that 
of Justinian or Napoleon. On the contrary, they 
often seem rather to be a series of treatises on legis- 
lation, morals, and religion, divided with great formal- 
ity, according to their subjects, into Parts, Titles, and 
Laws ; the last of which, instead of being merely im- 
perative ordinances, enter into arguments and investi- 
gations of various sorts, often discussing the moral 
principles they lay down, and often containing intima- 
tions of the manners and opinions of the age, that 
make them a curious mine of Spanish antiquities. 
They are, in short, a kind of digested result of the 


lish the Partidas as the law of all Spain 
ill Ins own time, seems not to be doubt- 
ful, from Chap. IX. of his chronicle, 
where we are told — Mando que todos 
los omes de sns reynos las oviessen por 
ley pt i)or fuero et todos los alcaldes 
juzgassen por ellas los pleytos (Ed. 1564, 
f. 5, a.). But we have already seen how 
imperfect was his authority for this or 
any other purpose, especially m the 
latter })art of his reign, earlier than 
which bis code was not completed. 

See a curious and learned book, 
entitled “ The Laws of the Siete Parti- 
das which are still in Force in the State 
of Louisiana,” translated Iw L, Moreau 
Lislet and H, Carleton, ISlew Orleans, 
1820, 2 vols. 8vo j and a discussion on 
the same subject in "Wheaton’s ‘^Ee- 
ports of Cases in the Supreme Court of 
the United States,” Vol. V. 1820, Ap- 
pendix ; together with various cases in 


the other volumes of the Reports of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
e. g "WJieaton, "Vol III. 1818, p. 202, 
note (a). ‘*We laay^ observe,” says 
Dunham (Hist, of Spain and Poriugal, 
"Vol. IV p. 121), “that, if all the 
other codes were banished, Spain would 
still have a respectable body of juris- 
prudence; for we have the espeiience 
of an eminent advocate in the Royal 
Tribunal of Appeals for asserting that, 
duiing an extensive practice of twenty- 
nine years, scarcely a case occurred 
which could not be virtualty or ex- 
pressly decided by the code in ques- 
tion.” The Partidas, it may be ob- 
served, lean more to the Roman law 
than to the old Visi-Gotliic, which had 
prevailed in Christian Spain till that 
time, and is embodied in the Fuero 
Juzgo. This may account for their 
continued authority. 
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opinions and reading of a learned monarch and his 
coadjutors, in the thirteenth century, on the rela- 
’*48 tive * duties of a king and his subjects, and on 
the entire legislation and police, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and moral, to which, in their judgment, Spain 
should be subjected ; the whole interspersed with dis- 
cussions, sometimes more quaint than grave, concern- 
ing the customs and principles on which the work 
itself, or some particular part of it, is founded. 

As a specimen of the style of the Partidas, an 
extract may be made from a law entitled “What 
meaneth a Tyrant, and how he useth his power in a 
kingdom when he hath obtained it.” 

“ A tyrant,” says this law, “ doth signify a cruel 
lord, who by force, or by craft, or by treachery, hath 
obtained power over any realm or country ; and such 
men be of such nature, that, when once they have 
grown strong in the land, they love rather to work 
theh own profit, though it be in harm of the land, 
than the common profit of all, for they always live in 
an ill fear of losing it. And that they may be able to 
fulfil this their purpose unencumbered, the wise of old 
have said that they use their power against the people 
in three manners. ’The fib:«t is, that they strive that 
those under their mastery be ever ignorant and tim- 
orous, because, when they be such, they may not be 
bold to rise against them nor to resist their wills ; and 
the second is, that they be not kindly and united 
among themselves, in such wise that they trust not 
one another, for, while they live in disagreement, they 
shall not dare to make any discourse against their lord, 
for fear faith and secrecy should not be kept among 
themselves ; and the third way is, that they strive to 
make them poor, and to put them upon great under- 
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takings, "which they can never finish, whereby they 
may have so much harm, that it may never come into 
their hearts to devise anything against their ruler. 
And above all this, have tyrants ever striven to make 
spoil of the strong and to destroy the wise ; and have 
forbidden fellowship and assemblies of men in their 
land, and striven always to know what men said or 
did ; and do trust their counsel and the guard of their 
person rather to foreigners, who will serve at their 
will, than to them of the land, who serve from 
oppression. *And, moreover, we say that, *"49 
though any man may have gained mastery of a 
kingdom by any of the lawful means whereof we 
have spoken in the laws going before this, yet, if he 
use his power ill, in the ways whereof we speak in 
this law, him may the people still call tyrant ; for he 
turneth his mastery which was rightful into wrongful, 
as Aristotle hath said in the book which treateth of 
the rule and government of kingdoms.”®® 

In other laws, reasons are given why kings and 
their sons should be taught to read ; ^ and in a law 
about the governesses of kings’ daughters, it is de- 
clared : — 

“They are to endeavor, as much as may be, that 
the king’s daughters be moderate and seemly in eating 
and in drinking, and also in their carriage and dress, 
and of good manners in aH things, and especially that 
they be not given to anger j for, besides the wicked- 
ness that lieth in it, it is the thing in the world that 
most easily leadeth women to do iU. And they ought 
to teach them to be handy in performing those works 
that belong to noble ladies ; for this is a matter that 

W Partid* 11. Tit. I. Ley 10, ed. W Partida II. Tit. VII. Ley 10, and 
Acad., Tom. 11. p. 11. Tit V. Ley 16. 
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■becometli them much, since they obtain by it cheerful- 
ness and a quiet spirit ; and, besides, it taketh away 
bad thoughts, which it is not convenient they should 
have.” 

Many of the laws concerning knights, like one on 
their loyalty, and one on the meaning of the cere- 
monies used when they are armed,® and all the laws 
on the establishment and conduct of great public 
schools, which he was endeavoring, at the same time, 
to encourage, by the privileges he granted to Sala- 
manca,® are written with even more skill and 
* 50 selectness of idiom. Indeed, the Partidas, * in 
whatever relates to manner and style, are not 
only superior to anything that had preceded them, but 
to anything that for a long time followed. The Poems 
of Berceo, hardly twenty years older, seem to belong 
to another age, and to a much ruder state of society ; 
and, on the other hand, Marina, whose opinion on 
such a subject few are entitled to call in question, says 
that during the two or even three centuries subsequent 
nothing was produced in Spanish prose equal to the 
Partidas for purity and elevation of stylc.^^ 

But, however this may be, there is no doubt that, 
mingled with something of the rudeness, and more of 
the ungraceful repetitions, common in the period to 
which they belong, there is a richness, an appropriate- 


® Partida II. Tit. VII. Ley 11. 

» Partida II. Tit. XXI. Leyes 9, 13. 

^ Tlie laws aliout the Estudios G-en- 
erales, — the name then given to what 
we now call Universities, — filling the 
thirty-first Titulo of the second Partida, 
are remarkable for their wisdom, — ex- 
cept in Ley 11, which relates to the 
sale of hooks, — and reco^ize some of 
the arrangements that still obtain in 
many of the Universities of the Conti- 
nent. There was, however, at that 
period, no such establishment in Spain, 


except one which had existed, in 
a very rude state, at Salamanca for 
some time, and to which Alfonso X. 
gave the first proper emlowmtmt in 
1254. (Historia del Colegio viejo de 
S. Bartolom^, mayor de la c<{lebrc Uni- 
versidad de Salamanca por Fr. Ruiz de 
Vergara y Alava, corremda ec. por el 
Marques de Alventos, Madrid, l766, 
folio, Tom. I. p. 17.) 

Marina, in Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist., Tom. IV., Ensayo, p. 52. 
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nesS;, and sometimes even an elegance^ in their turns 
of expression, truly remarkable. They show that the 
great effort of their author to make the Castilian the 
living and real language of his country, by making 
it that of the laws and the tribunals of justice, had 
been successful, or was destined speedily to become so. 
Their grave and measured movement, and the solem- 
nity of their tone, which have remained among the 
characteristics of Spanish prose ever since, show this 
success beyond all reasonable question. They show, 
too, the character of Alfonso himself, giving token of a 
far-reaching wisdom and philosophy, and proving how 
much a single great mind, happily placed, can do to- 
wards imparting their final direction to the language 
and literature of a country, even so early as the first 
century of their separate existence.^ 


As no more than a fair specimen 
of the genuine Castilian of the Partidas, 
I would cite Part. II. Tit. V. Ley 18 , 
entitled “Como el Key debe ser granado 
et fi-anco*' : “Grandeza es virtud q^ue 
esta bien d todo home poderoso et 
sezialadainente al rey quando usa della 
en tiempo que conviene et como debe ; 
et por eude dixo Aristdteles d Alexandro 
que dl puhase de haber en si franqueza, 
ca por olla ganarie mas aina el amor et 
los corazones de la gente ; et porque dl 
mejor podiese obrar desta hondat, espa- 
ladiuol qud cosa es, et dixo que fran- 
queza es dar al que lo ha menester et al 
que lo meresce, segont el poder del 


dador, dando de lo suyo et non tomando 
de lo ageno para darlo d otro, ca el que 
da mas de lo que puede non es fi*anco, 
mas desgastador, et demas haberd por 
fuerza d tomar de lo ageno quando lo 
suyo non comphere, et si de la una 
parte ganare amigos por lo que les 
diere, de la otra parte serle ban enemi- 
gos aqnellos a quien lo tomare ; et otrosi 
dixo que el que da al que non lo ha 
menester non le es gradecido, et es tal 
come el q^uevierte agua en la max, et el 
que da at que lo non meresce es como el 
que guisa su enemigo que venga contra 
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JUAir lOEBNZO SEOUKA. — CONFUSION OP ANCIENT AND MODERN MANNERS.— 
THE ALESANDRO, ITS STOET AND MERITS — TUB TOTOS DEL FA VON. — 
SANCnO EL BRAVO. — DON JUAN MANUEL, HIS LIFE AND WORKS, PUBLISHED 
AND UNPUBLISHED. — HIS OONDB LUCANOE. 

The proof that the “Partidas” were in advance of 
their age, both as to style and language, is plain, not 
only from the examination we have made of what pre- 
ceded them, but from a comparison of them, which we 
must now make, with the poetry of Juan Lorenzo 
Segura, who lived at the time they were compiled, and 
probably somewhat later. Like Berceo, he was a 
secular ecclesiastic, and he belonged to Astorga ; but 
this is all we know of him except that he lived in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, and has left a 
poem of above ten thousand lines, on the life of Alex- 
ander the Great, drawn from such sources as wore then 
accessible to a Spanish ecclesiastic, and written in the 
four-line stanza used by Berceo.’- 
What is most obvious in this long poem is its con- 
foundiug the manners of a well-known age of Grecian 
antiquity with those of the Catholic religion, and of 
knighthood, as they existed in the days of its author. 
Similar confusion is found in some portion of the early 
literature of every country in modem Europe. In all, 
there was a period when the striking facts of ancient 

1 The Alexandre fills the third vol- ed. Bayer, Matriti, 1787 - 88, fol, 
'nme of the Poesias Anteriores of San- Tom* II. p. 79, and Mondedar, Memo- 
chez,andwas,foralongtime, stra^ly rias, pp. 458, 469), thon& the last 
attributed to Alfonso the Wise fNic. lines of the poem itself declare its au* 
Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Yetns, thor to he Johan Xiorenzo Begora. 
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history, and the marvellous fictions of ancient fable, 
floating about among the traditions of the Middle 
Ages, were seized upon as materials for poetry 
and romance j and when, to fill up and finish tke 
picture presented by their imaginations to those 
* who thus misapplied an imperfect knowledge * 52 
of antiquity, the manners and feelings of their 
own times were incongruously thrown in, either from 
an ignorant persuasion that none other had ever ex- 
isted, or from a wilful carelessness concerning every- 
thing but poetical effect. This was the case in Italy, 
from the first dawning of letters till after the time of 
Dante, the sublime and tender poetry of whose “ Divi- 
na Commedia” is full of such absurdities and anachro- 
nisms. It was the case, too, in France ; examples sin- 
gularly in point being found in the Latin poem of 
Walter de Chatillon, and the French one by Alexandre 
de Paris, or de Bemay, on this same subject of Alex- 
ander the Great ; both of which were written nearly a 
century before Juan Lorenzo lived, and both of which 
were used by him.* And it was the case in England 
till after the time of Shakespeare, whose “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” does all that genius can do to justify 
it. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find it in 
Spain, where, derived from such monstrous repositories 
of fiction as the works of Dares Phrygius and Dictys 
Cretensis, Guido de Colonna and Walter de Chatillon, 
some of the histories and fancies of ancient times 
already filled the thoughts of those men who were 

® Walter de ChaiiUon’s Latin poem Paris, was less valued, "but mucli read, 
on Alexander the Great was jBO popular (Ginguen6, in the Hist. Lit de la 
that it was taught in the rhetorical Prance, Paris, 4to, Tom. XV. 1820, 
schools, to the exclusion of Lucan and pp. 100-127.) The name of Lambert 
Virgil (Warton’s English Poetry, Lon- li Tors is written Lambert li Oors by 
don, 1824, 8vo, Vol. 1. p. clxvii.) The Ginguend, but is corrected in the puh- 
Prench Poem begun by Lambert li Tors lished poem by the Stuttgart Verein, 
or Cors, and finished by Alexandre de 18 4d. 
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uncoiisciously beginning the fabric of their country’s 
literature on foundations essentially different.® 

Among the most attractive subjects that offered 
themselves to such persons was that of Alexan- 
*53 der the Great. *The East — Persia, Arabia, 
and India — had long been full of stories of his 
adventmes ; * and now, in the West, as a hero more 
nearly approaching the spirit of knighthood than any 
other of antiquity, he was adopted into the poetical 
fictions of almost every nation that could boast the 
beginning of a literature, so that the Monk in the 
“ Canterbury Tales ” said truly, — 

“ The stone of Alexandre is so commune, 

That eyery wight, that hath discretion, 

Hath herd somewhat or all of his fortune.’* 

Juan Lorenzo took this story substantially as he had 
read it in the “ Alexandreis ” of Walter de Chatillon, 
whom he repeatedly cites ; ® but he has added what- 
ever he found elsewhere, or in his own imagination, 
that seemed suited to his purpose, which was by no 
means that of becoming a mere translator. After a 
short introduction, he comes at once to his subject, 
thus, in the fifth stanza : — 

I desire to tell the stoiy of a nohle pagan king, 

With whose valor and bold heart the world once did ring : 


® It may be worth notice here that, 
although the heathen gods and goddess- 
es are used without stint by the Arch- 
mest, just as they are by Guido de 
Colonua, Dares Phrygius, and the other 
similar writers of the Middle Ages, yet 
when the same Guido de Colonna was 
translated by Pedro Nuhez Delgado, in 
the sixteenth century, and published 
under the auspices of Philip IL, Chris- 
tian people were warned that all these 
divinities were neither more nor less 
than devils ; — son y seran sempre de- 
monios ; — so much were the religious 
ideas and feelings of the Spaniards 
changed between the thirteenth and 


the sixteenth centuries. Delgado’s 
translation, it may be obseiTcd, in 
passing, if not very exact, is in the 
good old Castilian of liis time. He 
died in 1535, and the edition 1 have 
of his Crdnica Troyana is of 3 587 j but 
there is an earlier one, 1 think, dated 
in 1512. 

* Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature, Vol. T. Part IL pp. 5-23, 
a curious paper by Sir W. Ouseley. Fr, 
Spiegel, Dio Alexander sage bei den Ori- 
entalen (Leipzig, 1851, 8vo). 

* Coplas 225, 1452, and 1682, where 
Segura gives l^ree Latin linos from 
Walter. 
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J’or the world he overcame, like a very little thing ; 

And a clerkly name I shall gain, if his story I can sing. 

This prince was Alexander, and Greece it was his right ; 

Frank and bold he was in arms, and in knowledge took delight ; 

Darius’ power he overthrew, and Poms, kings of might, 

And for sufFeiing and for patience the world held no such wight. 

Now the infant Alexander showed plainly, from the first. 

That he through every hindrance with piowess great would burst; 

For by a servile breast he never would be nursed. 

And less than gentle lineage to serve him never durst. 

And mighty signs when he was bom foretold his coming worth ; 

The air was troubled, and the sun his brightness put not forth, 

The sea was angry all, and shook the solid earth. 

The world was wellnigh peiishmg for terror at his hirth.® 

* Then comes the history of Alexander, mingled * 54 
with the fables and extravagances of the times ; 
given generally with the dulness of a chronicle, but 
sometimes showing a poetical spirit. Before setting out 
on his grand expedition to the East, he is knighted, and 
receives an enchanted sword made by Don Vulcan, a 
girdle made by Dona Philosophy, and a shirt made by 
two searfairies, — duos fadas ema mar!} The conquest 
of Asia follows soon afterwards, in the course of which 
the Bishop of Jerusalem orders mass to be said to stay 
the conqueror, as he approaches the Jewish capital.® 

In general, the known outline of Alexander’s adven- 
tures is followed, but there are a good many whimsical 
digressions j and when the Macedonian forces pass the 
site of Troy, the poet cannot resist the temptation of 


« Quiero leer tin libro de un rey noble p»* 
gano, 

Que fue de grant esforcio, de oorazon lozano, 
Oonq.iiistd todel mundo, metiol so su loano, 
Tem^, se lo compriere, que soe bon escnbano. 

Del Princepe Alexandre, que fbe rey de Grecia, 
Que fbe Ihkue h ardit h de ^rant sabencia. 
Venoi6 Poro k Dario, dos Reyes de grant po- 
tencia, 

ISfunoa oonoscid ome su par en la sufirenoia. 

D1 infante Alexandre luego en su ndim^s 
0omens6 k demostrar que serie de grant pres : 


Kunoa quiso mainar leche de mugier raf^, 

Se non me de Image 6 de grant gentil4z. 

C^randes signos contiron qnando est infant 
nascid . 

El a3rre fiie cambiado, el sol escurecid, 

Todol mar fue irado, la tierra tremeeid, 

Por poco qud mundo todo non perecld 

Sanobez, Tom. HI. p. % 

7 Coplas 78, 80, 83, 89, etc. 

8 Coplas 1086-1094, etc. 
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making an abstract of the fortunes and fate of that 
city, which he represents as told by Don Alexander 
himself to his followers, and especially to the Twelve 
Peers who accompanied him in his expedition.® Homer 
is vouched as authority for the extraordinary narrative 
that is given but how little the poet of Astorga 
cared for the Iliad and Odyssey may be inferred from 
the fact that, instead of sending Achilles, or Don 
Achilles, as he is called, to the court of Lycomedes of 
Scyros, to be concealed in woman’s clothes, he is sent, 
by the enchantments of his mother, in female attire, 
to a convent of nuns; and the crafty Don Ulysses 
goes there as a pedler, with a pack of female orna- 
ments and martial weapons on his back, to detect the 
fraud.^^ But, with all its defects and incongruities, the 
Alexandre ” is a curious and important landmark in 
early Spanish literature ; and if it is written with less 
purity and dignity than the “ Partidas ” of Alfon- 
* 65 so, it has * still a truly Castilian air, in both its 
language and its versification.^ 

A poem called “Los Votes del Pavon,” — The Vows 
of the Peacock, — which was a continuation of the 
“ Alexandre,” is lost. If we may judge from an old 
French poem on the vows made over a peacock that 
had been a favorite bird of Alexander, and was served 
accidentally at table after that hero’s death, wo have- no 


» Coplas 299-716. 

Coplas 300 and 714. 

Coplas 386, 392, etc. 

12 Southey, in the notes of his “Ma- 
doc,” Part I. Canto xi., speaks justly 
of the “sweet flow of language and 
metre in Lorenzo.” At the end of the 
Alexandro are two prose letters sup- 
osed to have been written by Alexan- 
er to his mother ; but I prefer to cite, 
as a specimen of Lorenzo’s style, the 
following stanzas on the music which 
the Macedonians heard in Babylon : — 


AUi era la xnusica cantada per raznn, 

Laa doblea quo rofioreii ooittjfi d<»l torazon, 

Las dolcca do Ion haylan, ol plorant 
Bien podnoa toller procio a quantoB »o mundo 
son. 

Non es en ol tnundo ome tan Batc^or, 

Quo docir podlesae qual ora ol dolzor, 
li^entre ome Tivioase en aquoUa Babor 
Non aTTie sedo men £une non dolor 

St 1976,1977. 

Zm dobUs in modem Spanish means 
the tolling for the dead ; hero, I sup- 
pose, it means some soit of sad chant* 
mg. 
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reason to complain of our loss as a misfortune.’® Nor 
have we probably great occasion to regret that we 
jiossess only extracts from a prose book of advice, j)r6' 
pared for his heir and successor by Sancho, the son of 
Alfonso the Tenth j for though, from the chapter warn- 
ing the young prince against fools, we see that it 
wanted neither sense nor spirit, still it is not to be 
compared to the Partidas ” for precision, grace, or 
dignity of style.’^ We come, therefore, at once to a 
remarkable writer, who flourished a little later, — the 
Prince Don Juan Manuel. 

Lorenzo was an ecclesiastic , — hm cUrigo S ondmch , — 
and his home was at Astorga, in the northwestern por- 
tion of Spain, on the borders of Leon and Galicia. 
Berceo * belonged to the same territoiy ; and, * 56 
though there may be half a century between 
them, they are of a similar spirit. We are glad, there- 
fore, that the next author we meet — Don John 
Manuel — takes us from the mountains of the North 


Los Yotos del Pavon is fii’st men- 
tioned l)y the Marqiiiis of Santillana 
(Sanchez, Tom. 1. p Ivii) , and Fau- 
chet sa 5 ’’s (llecueil de rOngme de la 
Langue et Poesie Fmn^aise, Pans, 1581, 
foL,p. 88), *^Le Poman du Pavon est 
nne continuation des faits d’ Alexan- 
dre,” There is an account of a French 
Poem on this subject in the ** Notices 
et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
thbque Nationalo,” etc (Pans, an YII. 
4to), Tom. Y, p. 118. Yows were fre- 
quently made in ancient times over 
mvorite birds (Bai-antc, Dues de Bour- 
gogne, ad. an. 1454, Paris, 18S7, 8vo, 
Tom. YII. pp- 159-164); and ‘the 
vows in the Spanish poem seem to have 
involved a prophetic account of the 
achievements and troubles of Alexan- 
der's successors. 

The extracts are in Castro (Tom- 
11. pp 725-729), and the book, which 
contained foi*^'-nine chapters, was called 

Castigos y Documentos para hien vi- 
vir, ordenados por el Key Don Sancho 
el Quarto, intitulado el Brabo ” ; Qctsti^ 
gos being used to mean acKwee, as in the 

VOL. I. ^ 


old French poem, ‘‘Le Qastoienient 
Pfere a son Fils ” ; and Docion&iUos be- 
ing taken m its primitive sense of 
strmiions. The spirit of his father 
seems to speak m Sancho, when he 
says of kings, “qua ban de govern ar 
regnos e gentes con ayuda de 5ientilico3 
sabios ” 

Since the preceding portion of this 
note was published, the whole of the 
"Castigos y Documentos” attributed 
to King Sancho, together 'w.ith another 
work, "El Lncidano,” claimed to be 
his, have been published by Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos in the fifty-fiist vol- 
ume of Kivadeneyi-a’s Bihlioteca, 1860 ; 
— the Lucidaiio containing apparently 
such crude doctrines and speculations 
in natural science as were current 
when it was compiled I su]ipofae that 
neither has much value, except as a 
specimen of Spanish })iobe writing at 
a penod so early, though it should, 
perhaps, be added, that the moral tone 
of the Documentos is often more ele- 
vated tlian might have been ex^ieoted 
from Don Sancho or his age. 
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to the chivalry of the South, and to the state of 
society, the conflicts, manners, and interests, that 
gave us the “ Poem of the Cid,” and the code of the 
"Partidas.” 

Don John was of the blood' royal of Castile and 
Leon, grandson of St. Ferdinand, nephew of Alfonso 
the Wise, and one of the most turbulent and danger- 
ous of the Spanish barons of his time. He was born 
in Escalona, on the 5th of May, 1282, and was the 
son of Don Pedro Manuel, an Infante of Spain,^® 
brother of Alfonso the Wise, with whom he always had 
his officers and household in common. Before Don 
John was two years old, his father died, and he was 
educated by his cousin, Sancho the Fourth, living with 
him on a footing like that on which his father had 
lived with Alfonso When twelve years old he was 
already in the field against the Moors, and in 1310, at 
the age of twenty-eight, he had reached the most con- 
siderable offices in the state; but Ferdinand the Fourth 
dying two years afterwards, and leaving Alfonso the 
Eleventh, his successor, only thirteen months old, great 
disturbances followed till 1320, when Don John Manuel 
became joint regent of the realm ; a place which he 
suffered none to share with him but such of his near 
relations as were most involved in his interests.^'^ 


Argote de Molina, Sucesion de los 
Manueles, prefixed to tlie Conde Lu- 
canor, 1575. The date of liis birth has 
been heretofore considered unsettled ; 
but I have found it given exactly by 
himself, in an unpublished letter to 
his brother, the Archbishop of Toledo, 
which occurs in a manuscript in the 
National Library at Madrid, to be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

In his report of his conversation 
with Kin^ Sancho, when that monarch 
was on his death-bed, he says, “The 
King Alfonso and my father m his life- 
time, and King Sancho and mystdf in 


his lifetime, always had our households 
together, and our officers vere always 
the same ” Further on, he says he was 
brought up by Don Sancho, who gave 
him the means of building the castle of 
Pehafiel, and calls God to witness that 
he was always true and loyal to Sancho, 
to Fernando, and to Alfonso XL, add- 
ing, cautiously, “so far as this last 
king gave me opportunities to serve 
him.” (Manuscript in the National 
Libraiyat Madrid,) 

Crdnica de Alfonso XL, cd. 1551, 
foL, e. 19-21. 
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The affairs of the kingdom during the administra- 
tion of Prince John seem to have been managed with 
talent and spirit ; but at the end of the regency 
the young monarch *was not sufficiently con- *57 
tented with the state of things to continue his 
grand-uncle in any considerable employment. Don 
John, however, was not of a temper to submit quietly 
to affront or neglect.^® He left the court at Valladohd, 
and prepared himself, with all his great resources, for 
the armed opposition which the politics of those law- 
less times regarded as a justifiable mode of obtaining 
redress. The king was alarmed, “for he saw,” says the 
old chronicler, “ that they were the most powerful men 
in his kingdom, and that they could do grievous battle 
with him, and great mischief to the land.” He en- 
tered, therefore, into an arrangement with Prince John, 
who did not hesitate to abandon his friends and go 
back to his allegiance, on the condition that the king 
should njarry his daughter Constantia, then a mere 
child, and create him governor of the provinces 
bordering on the Moors, and commander-in-chief of 
the Moorish war ; thus placing him, in fact, again at 
the head of the kingdom.^ 

From this time we find him actively engaged on the 
frontiers, in a succession of military operations, till 
1327, when he gained over the Moors the important 
victory of Guadalhorra. But the same year was 
marked by the bloody treachery of the king agaiust 
Prince John’s uncle, who was murdered in the palace 
under circumstances of peculiar atrocity The Prince 
immediately retired in disgust to his estates, and began 
again to muster his friends and forces for a contest, 
into which he rushed the more eagerly, as the king 


Cr6nxca de Alfonao XL, o, a»d 
48. 


Ibid., c. 49. 

s® Maiiaioa, Hist., Lib- XV. c. 19. 
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tad now refused to consummate tis union with Con- 
stantia, and had married a Portuguese princess. The 
war which followed was carried on with various success 
till 1335, when Prince John was finally subdued, and, 
entering anew into the king’s service, with fresh rep- 
utation, as it seemed, from a spirited rebellion, and 
marrying his daughter Constantia, now grown up, to 
the heir-apparent of Portugal, went on, as commander- 
in-chief, with an uninterrupted succession of victories 
over the Moors, until almost the moment of his death, 
which happened in 1347.®^ 

* 58 * In a life like this, full of intrigues and vio- 

lence, — from a prince like this, who married the 
sisters of two kings, who had two other kings for 
his sons-in-law, and who disturbed his country by his 
rebellions and military enterprises for above thirty 
years, — we should hardly look for a successful attempt 
in letters.^ Yet so it is. Spanish poetry, we know, 
first appeared in the midst of turbulence and danger ; 
and now we find Spanish prose fiction springing forth 
from the same soil, and under similar circumstances. 
Down to this time we have seen no prose of much 
value in the prevailing Castilian dialect, except in the 
works of Alfonso the Tenth, and in one or two chroni- 
cles that will hereafter be noticed. But in most of 
these the fervor which seems to be an essential element 
of the early Spanish genius was kept in check, either 
by the nature of their subjects, or by circumstances of 
which we can now have no knowledge ; and it is not 
tmtil a fresh attempt is made, in the midst of the wars 
and tumults that for centuries seem to have been as 

Ibid., Lib XYI c. 4. Crdnioa de History, says of Bon John Marniel that 
Alfonso XL, c. 178. Argote de Molina, lie-was *‘de condicion mq^uieta y muda- 
Sucesiou de los Manneles. ble, tanto q^ue a nnicbos parecxa nacio 

22 Manana, in one of those happy hits sol^ente parareYolver elrevno Hist., 
of character which are not rare m his Lib. XT. c. 12. 
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the principle of life to the whole Peninsula, that we 
discover in Spanish prose a decided development of 
such forms as afterwards became national and charac- 
teristic. 

Don John, to whom belongs the distinction of pro- 
ducing one of these forms, showed himself worthy of 
a family in which, for above a century, letters had 
been honored and cultivated. He is known to have 
written twelve works, — thinking, as he says in one of 
them, that it was better to write books than to play at 
dice ; — and so anxious was he about their fate, that 
he caused them to be carefully transcribed in a large 
volume, which he bequeathed to a monastery he had 
founded on his estates at PeHafiel, as a burial-place 
for himself and his descendants.^ How many 
*of these works are now in existence is not *59 
known. Some are certainly among the treasures 
of the National Library at Madrid, in a manuscript 


^ Argote de Molina, Life of Don 
John, in the ed. of the Oonde Lucanor, 
1575. The accounts of Argote de Mo- 
lina and of the mannsciipt in the Na- 
tional Library are not precisely the 
same; hut the last is imperfect, and 
evidently omits one work Both con- 
tain the four following, namely: 1. 
Chronicle of Spain ; 2. Book of Hunt- 
ing ; 3. liook of Poetry ; and 4. Book 
of Counsels to his Son. Argote de Mo- 
lina gives, besides these, 1. Libro de 
los Sahios ; 2. Libro del Caballero ; 8. 
Libro del Escudero; 4. Libro del In- 
fante; 5. Libro de Caballeros ; 6. Libro 
de los Engahos ; and 7. Libro de los 
Exemplos. The manuscript gives, be- 
sides the four that arc clearly in com- 
mon, the following : 1. T^etter to his 
brother, containing an account of the 
family arms, etc. ; 2. Book of Condi- 
tions, or Libro de los Bstados, which 
majr be Argote de Molina’s Libro de los 
Sabios ; 8. Libro del Caballero y del 
Escudero, of which Argote de Molina 
seems to make two separate works ; 4. 
Libro de la Caballeria, probably Argote 
de Molina’s Libro de Caballeros ; 6. La 


Cumplida ; 6. Libro de los Engehos, a 
treatise on Military Engines, misspelt, 
by Argote de Mohna, Engahos, so as to 
make it a treatise on Frauds ; and 7 . 
Reglas conio se deve trovar. But, as 
has been said, the manusenpt has a 
hiatus, and, though it says there were 
twelve works, gives the titles of only 
eleven, and omits that of the Conde 
Lucanor, which is the Libro de los Ex- 
emplos of Argote's list, and the Libro 
de Batronio of the MS,, where, though 
the title is not inserted in the list at 
the beginnings the work itself is found 
entire ; but so different in many partic- 
ulars from the printed one, that an edi- 
tion of it taken from this MS. is much 
to be desired. 

The wish expressed in the preceding 
lines has, since they were published, 
been fully gratified ^ a publication of 
all the works of Don Juan Manuel 
known to be extant, except his treatise 
“ De la Casa,” of winch the MS. is too 
imperfect. They may be found, with 
excellent prefatory; matter by Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos, in Uivadeneyra’s Bib- 
lioteca, Tom. II., 18$0. 
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whieli seems to be an imperfect and injured copy of 
the one originally deposited at PeSafiel. A chronicle 
of Spain abridged by Don John from that of his uncle 
Alfonso the Wise is also there in a separate MS., and 
ought to be published ; ^ and the Treatise on Hunting 
was seen by PeUicer in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and may, therefore, perhaps, be still 
recovered.® A collection of Don John’s poems, which 
Argote de Molina intended to publish in the time of 
Philip the Second, is probably lost, since the diligent 
Sanchez sought for it in vain ; ® and his “ Conde Lu- 
canor ” alone has been placed beyond the reach of 
accident by being printed.®'' 

*60 * All that we possess of Don John Manuel is 

important. The imperfect manuscript at Madrid 
opens with an account of the reasons why he had 
caused his works to be transcribed ; reasons which he 
illustrates by the following story, very characteristic 
of his age : — 

“ In the time of King Jajnne the First of Majorca,” 


Pmbnsque, Comte Lncanor, Paris, 
1854, 8vo, p. 106. 

^ Note to Don Quixote^ ed. Pellicor, 
Parte II. Tom. 1. p 284. 

^ Poesfas Antenores, Tom. lY. p. xi. 

^ I am aware that there are poems 
in the Cancioneros Generales by a Don 
John Manuel, which hare been gener- 
ally attributed to Don John Manuel, 
the Begent of Castile in the time of 
Alfonso XL, as, for instance, those in 
the Cancionero of Antwerp (1573, 8vo, 
£ 175, 207, 227, 267). But they are 
not his. Their language and thoughts 
are quite too modem. Probably they 
are the work of Don John Manuel, who 
was Camarerro M6r of King Emanuel 
of Portugal (died 1524), and whose 
'poems, both in Portugese and in 
Spanish, fi^re largely m the Cancio- 
neiro Geraie of Garcia Bresende (Lis- 
boa, 1516, fol.), where they are found 
at ff. 48-57, 148, 169, 212, 280, and, I 
believe, in some other places. He is 
the author of the Spanish **Ooplas 


sobrelos Siete Pecados Moitales,” ded- 
icated to John II. of Portugal (died 
1495), which are m Bohl de Faber’s 
“Floresta” (Hamburgo, 1821-25, 8vo, 
Tom. I. pp. 10-15), taken from Bi’e- 
sende, f. 56, in one of the three copies 
of whose Cancioneiro then existing (that 
at the Convent of the Necessidades in 
Lisbon) I read them many years ago. 
Bresende’s Cancioneiro is now no longer 
so rare, having been published hy the 
Stuttgard Verein. The Portuguese Don 
John Manuel was a peison of much con- 
sideration in his time ; and, m 1497, 
concluded a treaty for the maniage of 
King Emanuel of Portugal with Isa- 
bella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. (Barbosa, Biblioteca 
Lusitana, Lisboa, 1747, foL, Tom. II. 
p. 688.) But he appears very little to 
his honor in Lope de Yega's play en- 
titled *‘E1 Principe Peneto,’’ under 
the name of Don Juan de Sosa. (Come- 
diaa, Tom. XI. Barcelona, 1618, 4to, 
p. 121.) 
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says he, “ there "was a knight of Perpignan, who was a 
great Troubadour, and made brave songs wonderfully 
well. But one that he made was better than the rest, 
and, morever, was sot to good music. And people 
were so delighted with that song, that, for a long time, 
they would sing no other. And so the knight that 
made it was well pleased. But one day, going through 
the streets, he hoard a shoemaker singing this song, 
and ho sang it so ill, both in words and tune, that any 
man who had not heard it before would have held it 
to be a very poor song, and very ill made. Now, 
when the knight heard that shoemaker spoil his good 
work, he was full of grief and anger, and got down 
from his beast and sat down by him. But the shoe- 
maker gave no heed to the knight, and did not cease 
from singing ; and the further he sang, the worse he 
spoiled the song that the knight had made. And 
when the knight heard his good work so spoiled by 
the foolishness of the shoemaker, he took up very 
gently some shears that lay there, and cut aU the 
shoemaker’s shoes in pieces, and mounted his beast 
and rode away. 

“ Now, when the shoemaker saw his shoes, and be- 
held how they were cut in pieces, and that he had lost 
all his labor, he was much troubled, and went shouting 
after the knight that had done it. And the knight 
answered : ‘ My friendj our lord the king, as you well 
know, is a good king and a just. Let us, then, go to 
him, and let him determine, as may seem right, the 
difference between us.’ And they were agreed to do 
so. And when they came before the king, the shoe- 
maker told him how aU his shoes had been cut in 
pieces, and much harm done to him. And the king 
was wroth at it, and asked the knight if this were 
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truth.. And the knight said that it was ; but that he 
would like to say why he did it. And the king told 
bim to say on. And the knight answered, that 
*61 the king well *knew that he had made a song, 
— the one that was very good and had good 
music, — and he said that the shoemaker had spoiled 
it in singing ; in proof whereof, he prayed the king to 
command him now to sing it. And the king did so, 
and saw how he spoiled it. Then the knight said, 
that, since the shoemaker had spoiled the good work 
he had made with great pains and labor, so he might 
spoil the works of the shoemaker. And the king and 
all they that were there with him were very merry at 
this, and laughed ; and the king commanded the shoe- 
maker never to sing that song again, nor trouble the 
good work of the knight ; but the king paid the shoe- 
maker for the harm that was done him, and command- 
ed the knight not to vex the shoemaker any more.®® 

“ And now, knowing that I cannot hinder the books 


A similar story is told of Dante, 
wlio was a contemporary of Don John 
Manuel, by Sachetti, who liyed about a 
century after both of them. It is in 
his Novella 114 (Milano, 1815, 18mo, 
Tom. 11. p. 154), where, after giving 
an account of an impoitaut affair, about 
which Dante was desired to solicit one 
of the city officers, the story goes on 
thus . — 

** When Dante had dined, he left his 
house to go about that business, and, 
parsing through the Porta San Piero, 
heard a blacksmith sing^ as he beat 
the iron on his anvil. What he sang 
was from Dante, and he did it as if it 
were a ballad (•im cmtare), jumbling 
the verses together, and mangling and 
altering them in a way that was a great 
offence to Dante. He said nothing, 
however, but went into the black- 
smith's shop, where there were many 
tools of his trade, and, seizing first the 
hammer, threw it into the street, then 
the pincers, then the scales, and many 
other things of the same sort, all 


which he threw into the street. The 
blacksmith turned round in a bmtal 
manner, and cried out, ‘What the 
devil are you doing here? Are you 
mad?’ ‘Rather,’ said Dante, ‘what 
are ym doing « ’ ‘7,’ replied the black- 
smith, — *7 am working at my trade ; 
and you spoil my things by throwing 
them into the street.^ ‘But,’ said 
Dante, ‘ if you do not want to have me 
s poil yonr things, don’t spoil mine.’ 
‘What do I spoil of yours ? ’ said the 
blacksmith. ‘You sing,’ answered 
Dante, ‘ out of my book, but not as I 
wrote it ; I have no other trade, and 
yon spoil it.’ The blacksmith, in his 
pnde and vexation, did not know what 
to answer ; so he gathered up his tools 
and went hack to his work, and when 
he afterward wanted to sing ho sang 
about Tristan and Launcelot, and let 
Dante alone.” 

One of the stories is probably taken 
from the other ; but that of Don John 
is older, both in the date of its event 
and in the time when it was recorded. 
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I have made from being copied many times, and 
seeing that in copies one thing is put for another, 
either because he who copies is ignorant, or because 
one word looks so much like another, and so the mean- 
ing and sense are changed without any fault in him 
who first wrote it ; therefore, I, Don John Manuel, to 
avoid this wrong as much as I may, have caused 
this volume to be made, in * which are written * 62 
out all the works I have composed, and they are 
twelve.” 

Of the twelve works here referred to, the Madrid 
manuscript contains only four, and fragments of two 
others. One is a long letter to his brother, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and Chancellor of the kingdom, in 
which he gives, first, an account of his family arms ; 
then the reason why he and his right heirs male could 
make knights without having received any order of 
knighthood, as he himself had done when he was not 
yet two years old ; and lastly, the report of a solemn 
conversation he had held with Sancho the Fourth on 
his death-bed, in which the king bemoaned himself 
bitterly, that, having for his rebellion justly received 
the curse of his father, Alfonso the Wise, he had now 
no power to give a dying man’s blessing to Don John. 

Another of the works in the Madrid manuscript is a 
treatise in twenty-six chapters, called “ Counsels to his 
Son Ferdinand ” ; which is, in fact, an essay on the 
Christian and moral duties of one destined by his rank 
to the highest places in the state, referring sometimes 
to the more ample discussions on similar subjects in 
Don John’s treatise on the Different Estates or Con- 
ditions of Men, — apparently a longer work, not now 
known to exist. In the last chapter he says he was 
above fifty years old when he wrote it. 
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Tlie third and longest, however, of those unpub- 
lished, is the most interesting ; but thirteen chapters 
of it are missing, out of fifty-one, besides other occa- 
sional and smaller imperfections. It is “ The Book of 
the Knight and the Esquire,” “ written,” says the 
author, “in the manner called in fablzella” (a 

little fable), and sent to his brother, the Archbishop, 
that he might translate it into Latin ; a proof, and not 
the only one, that Don John placed small value upon 
the language to which he now owes aU his honors. 
The book itself contains an account of a young man 
who, encouraged by the good condition of his country 
under a king that called his Cortes together often, and 
gave his people good teachings and good laws, 
*63 determines to seek advancement *in the state. 

On his way to a meeting of the Cortes, where 
he intends to be knighted, he meets a retired cavalier, 
who in his hermitage explains to him all the duties and 
honors of chivalry, and thus prepares him for the dis- 
tinction to which he aspires. On his return, he again 
visits his aged friend, and is so delighted with his in- 
structions, — which, for the age when they were given, 
are remarkably wise, humane, and practical, — that he 
remains with him, ministering to his infirmities, and 
profiting by his wisdom and knowledge, till his death, 
after which the young knight goes to his own land, 
and lives there in great honor the rest of his life. 
The story, or little fable, is, however, a very slight 
thread, serving only to hold together a long series of 
instructions on the moral duties of men, and on the 
different branches of human knowledge, given with 
earnestness and spirit, in the fashion of the times.^ 

Of this matniscTipt of Don John in copy filling one hundred and ninety- 
the Library at Madrid, I hare, through nine closely written folio pages, but not 
the kindness of Professor Gayangos, a containing the Conde Lucanor, nor the 
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The “ Conde Lucanor,” which follows in the Madrid 
manuscript, and is the best known of its author’s 
works, bears some resemblance to the fable of the 
Knight and the Esquii-e. It is a collection of fifty 
tales,® anecdotes, and apologues, clearly in the Oriental 
manner ; the first hint for which was probably taken 
from the “ Disciplina Clericalis ” of Petrus Alphonsus, 
a collection of Latin stories made in Spain about two 
centuries earlier. The occasion on which the tales of 
Don John are supposed to be related is, like the fictions 
themselves, invented with Eastern simplicity, and 
reminds us * constantly of the “ Thousand and One * 64 
Nights,” and their multitudinous imitations.®^ 


two fragments, wliicli seem to be incon- 
sideiable in amount ; one of wbich is 
art of a mystic and moral treatise ad- 
ressed to Don liemoii Malafequa, and 
the other is part of the treatise on hunt- 
ing. Of the whole MS. an account 
may be found in the Spanish transla- 
tion of this History, Tom. I. pp. 498- 
602. It seems to have been copied in 
1380, or at least the Conde Lucanor is 
so dated ; that is, thirty-three years 
after Don John’s death. 

It seems not unlikely that Don 
John Manuel intended originally to 
stop at the end of the twelfth tale ; 
for he there intimates such a puimose. 
In each of the three editions of the 
Conde Lucanor in Spanish there are 
only forty-nine tales ; but in the MS. 
in the National Library at Madrid there 
is one more, — not, certainly, one of 
the best, — which was published in 1854 
in Mons. de Puibusque’s French trans- 
lation (p. 343, with the original Span- 
ish at p. 489), thus making fifty stories 
in all, — the one omitted (the twenty- 
eighth) having been cut out apparently 
by some over-anxious ecclesiastic on ac- 
count of its relations to the priesthood. 
(See note at the end of this chapter, ) 

81 That the general form of the Conde 
Lucanor is Oriental, may be seen by 
looking into the fables of Bi<^ai, or 
almost any other collection of Eastern 
stories ; the form, I mean, of separate 
tales, united by some fiction common 
to them aU, like that of relating them 


all to amuse or instruct some third per- 
son. The first appearance in Europe of 
such a series of tales grouped together 
was in the Disciphna Clericalis ; a re- 
markable work, composed by Petrus 
Alphonsus, originally a Jew, by the 
name of Moses Sephardi, born at 
Huesca, in Aragon, in 1062, and bap- 
tized as a Christian in 1106, taking as 
one of his names that of Alfonso el 
Batallador, who was his godfather. 
The Disciplina Clericalis, or Teaching 
for Clerks or Clergymen, is a collec- 
tion of thirty-seven stories, and many 
apophthegms, supposed to have been 
given by an Arab on his death-bed as 
instructions to his son. It is written 
in such Latin as belonged to its age. 
Much of the book is plainly of Eastern 
origin (Alphonsus says he composed it 
partim ex proverbiis et castigationibus 
Arabicis et fabulis et versibus, — Ed. 
Schmidt, p. 34), and some of it is ex- 
tremely coarse. It was, however, greatly 
admired for a long time, and was more 
than once turned into French verse, as 
may be seen in Barbazan (Fabliaux, ed. 
M(5on, Paris, 1808, 8vo, Tom. 11. pp. 
39-183). That the Disciplina Cleri- 
calis was the prototype of the Conde 
Lucanor is probable, because it was 
popular when the Conde Lucanor was 
wntten ; because the framework of both 
is similar, the stories of both being giv- 
en as counsels ; because a good many of 
the proverbs are the same in both ; and 
because some of the stories in both re- 
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The Count Lncanor — a personage of power and 
consideration, intended probably to represent those 
early Christian counts in Spain, who, like Fernan Gon- 
zalez of Castile, were, in fact, independent princes — 
finds himself occasionally perplexed with questions of 
morals and public policy. These questions, as they 
occur, he proposes to Patronio, his minister or coun- 
sellor,' and Patronio replies to each by a tale or a 
fable, which is ended with a rh 3 Tne in the nature 
*^65 of amoral. The stories are various *in their 
character.®^ Sometimes it is an anecdote in 
Spanish history to which Don John resorts, like that 
of the three knights of his grandfather. Saint Ferdi- 
nand, at the siege of Seville.®® More frequently, it is 
a sketch of some striking trait in the national manners, 
like the story of ‘‘ Eodrigo el Franco and his three 
Faithful Followers.” ^ Sometimes, again, it is a fiction 


semble one another, as the thirty-seyenth 
of the Conde Lncanor, which is the 
same with the fiist of the Disciplina. 
But, in the tone of their manners and 
civilization, there is a difference quite 
e({ual to the two centuries that separate 
the two works Through the Prench. 
versions the JDisciplina Clericalis soon 
became known in other countries, so 
that we find traces of its fictions in the 
‘^Gesta Romanorum,” the ^‘Decame- 
ron,” the “ Canterbury Tales,” and 
elsewhere. But it long remained, in 
other respects, a sealed book, known 
only to antiquaries, and was first pnnt- 
ed in the original Latin,* from seven 
manuscripts in the Kin^s Library, 
Paris, by the Soci4t4 des Bibliophiles 
(Pans, 1824, 2 Tom. 12mo). But Fr. 
W. y. Schmidt — to whom those inter- 
ested in the early history of romantic 
fiction are much indebted for the vari- 
ous contributions he has brought to it 
— published the Disciplina anew in 
Berlin, 1827, 4to, from a Breslan man- 
uscript ; and, what is singular for one 
of his peculiar learning in this depart- 
ment, he supposed his own edition to 
he the first. It is, on account of its 


curious notes, the best ; but the text 
of the Pans edition is to be prefened, 
and a very old French prose version 
that accompanies it makes it as a book 
still more valuable. 

A Spanish book, commonly called 
“Bocados de Oro,” which is said, fiom 
its language, to belong to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, may be noticed 
with the Conde Lucaiior. Its full title 
is El Lihro 11am ado Bocados d’Oro, el 
qual hizo Bonium, Bey de Persia, Val- 
ladolid, 1622 ; but Mendez (p. 253) 
notes an edition of 1 499, and there are 
others of 1495, 1502, 1510, etc. It is 
an account of the travels of tlie imagi- 
nary Bonium into tlie farther East to 
obtain the wisdom of its philosophy. I 
have never seen it. 

They are all called Eivxwtn^los ; a 
word which then meant story or 

as it does in the Archpriest of 
Hita, st 301, and in the “Cr6nica 
General.” Old Lord Berners, in his 
delightful translation of Froissart, in 
the same way, calls the fable of the 
Bird in Borrowed Plumes “an En- 
sample ” 

Cap, 2. Cap. 8. 
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of cliivalry, like that of the “ Hermit and Eichard the 
Lion-Hearted.”®® And sometimes it is an apologue, 
like that of the “ Old Man, his Son, and the Ass,” or 
that of the “ Crow persuaded by the Fox to sing,” 
which, with his many successors, he must in some way 
or other have obtained from .^sop.®® They are all 
curious, but probably the most interesting is the 
“ Moorish Marriage,” partly because it points distinctly 
to an Arabic origin, and partly because it remarkably 
resembles the story Shakespeare has used in his Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.” ^ It is, however, too long to be 
given here ; and therefore a shorter specimen will be 
taken from the twenty-second chapter, entitled, 

“ Of what happened * to Count Fernan Gonzalez, * 66 
and of the answer he gave to his vassals.” 

“ On one occasion. Count Lucanor came from a 
foray, much wearied and worn, and poorly off ; and, 
before he could refresh or rest himself, there came a 

Cap. 4. Shakespeare, it is well kno^vTl, took 

Caiip. 24 and 26, The followers the materials for his “ Taming of the 
of Don John, liowever, have been more Shrew, witli little ceremony, from a 
indebted to him than ho was to his play with the same title, printed m 
predecessors. Thus the story of ** Don 1594. But the story, in its different 
Ilian el Negromantico ” (Oaf). 13) was parts, seems to have been familiar in 
found by Mr. Douce in two French and the East from the earliest times, and 
four English authors. (Blanco White, was, I suppose, found there among the 
Yariedados, L4on(lroB, 1824, Tom. I. p. traditions of Persia, by Sir John Mal- 
310.) The apologue which Gil Bias, cohn. (Sketches of Persia, liondon, 
when he is starving, relates to the 1827, 8vo, Yol. II. p. 54.) In Eu- 
Duko of Lerma (Liv. YIH, c, 6), and rope I am not aware that it can be 
“which,” he says, “he had read in detected eailier than the Conde Luca- 
Pilpay or some other fable-writer,” I nor, Cap. 46 ; but the Fabliau of the 
sought in vain in Bidpai, and stumbled “ jDkfale Dame,” in Barbazan (cd. 1808, 
npon it, when not seeking it, in the Tom. IY. p. 365), is not without re- 
Oonde Lucanor, Cap. 18. It may be semblance to it, and must be nearly 
added that the fable of the Swallows as old. The doctrine of unlimited suh- 
and the Flax (Cap. 27) is better given mission on the part of the wife seems, 
there than it is in La Fontaine ; that indeed, to have been a favorite one 
the fable of the war between the Crows with Don John Manuel ; for, in an- 
and the Owls (Cap. 86) is originally in other sto^ (Cap 6), he says, in the 
Bidpai; and that the “Conde Lucanor'' very spirit of Pctruchio’s jest about 
of Calderon is taken from the sixth the sun and moon, “If a husband 
chapter of Don John Manuel’s, and so says the stream runs up hill, his wife 
gets its name, though the iiersonage of ought to believe him, and say that it 
the Conde in Don John has nothing to is so.” 
do with it. 
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sudden message about another matter then newly 
moyed. And the greater part of his people counselled 
him that he should refresh himself a little, and then 
do whatever should be thought most wise. And the 
Count asked Patronio what he should do in that 
matter; and Patronio replied, ‘Sire, that you may 
choose what is best, it woidd please me that you 
should know the answer which Count Fernan Gonzalez 
once gave to his vassals. 

“ ‘ The story. — Count Feman Gonzalez conquered 
Almanzor in Hazinas,^ but many of his people fell 
there, and he and the rest that remained alive were 
sorely woimded. And before they were sound and 
well, he heard that the King of Navarre had broken 
into his lands, and so he commanded his people to 
make ready to fight against them of Navarre. And 
all his people told him that their horses were aweary, 
and that they were aweary themselves ; and although 
for this cause they might not forsake this thing, yet 
that, since both he and his people were sore wounded, 
they ought to leave it, and that he ought to wait till 
he and they should be sormd again. And when the 
Count saw that they all wanted to leave that road, 
then his honor grieved him more than his body, and 
he said, “ My friends, let us not shun this battle on 
accoimt of the wounds that we now have; for the 
fresh wounds they will presently give us wiU make us 
forget those we received in the other fight.” And 
when they of his party saw that he was not troubled 
concerning his own person, but only how to defend his 
lands and his honor, they went with him, and they 
won that battle, and things went right well afterwards. 

Feman G-onzalez is the great hero nas he gained the decisive victory over 
of Castile, whose adventtufes will he the Moors which is well described in 
noticed when we come to the poem the third part of the ‘‘Ordnica Gen- 
abontthem; and in the battle of Hazi- era!” 
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“ ‘ And you, my Lord Count Lucanor, if you 
desire to * do what you ought, when you see * 67 
that it is to be achieved for the defence of your 
own rights and of your own people and of your own 
honor, then you must not be grieved by weariness, nor 
by toil, nor by danger, but rather so act that the new 
danger shall make you forget that which is past.’ 

“ And the Count held, this for a good history and a 
good counsel j and he acted accordingly, and found 
himself well by it. And Don John also understood 
this to be a good history, and he had it written in 
this book, and moreover made these verses, which say 
thus: — 

* Hold this for certain and for fact, 

For tiuth it is and truth exact, 

That never Honor and Disgrace 
Together sought a resting-place.’ ** 


It is not easy to imagine anything more simple and 
direct, than this story, either in the matter or the style. 
Others of the tales have an air of more knightly 
dignity, and some have a little of the gallantry that 
might be expected from a court like that of Alfonso 
the Eleventh. In a very few of them, Don John gives 
intimations that he had risen above the feelings and 
opinions of his age : as, in one, he laughs at the monks 
and their pretensions;^ in another, he introduces a 


^‘Y el Conde tovo este por bueu 
exemplo,” — an old Castilian formula. 
(Cr<iiiica General, Parte III c. 5.) Ar- 
gote de Molma says of such phrases, 
which abound in the Conde Lucanor, 
that “they dve a taste of the old pro- 
prieties or the Castilian^’; and me- 
where, that “they show what was the 
pure idiom of our tongue.’' Don John 
himself, with his accustomed simplicity, 
says, “I have made up the book with 
the handsomest words I could." (Ed. 
1675, f. 1, h.) Many of his words, how- 
ever, needed explanation in the reign 


of Philip the Second , and, on the 
whole, the phraseology of the Conde 
Lucanor sounds older than that of 
the Partidas, which were yet wiitten 
nearly a century before- it Some of 
its obsolete words are purely Latin, like 
Gras iovtO’Tiiorrow, f. 83, and elsewhere, 
— a word which occurs also in the 
rhymed chronicle of Feman Gonzalez, 
where we have “ En el campo gtos 
mahana seamos ” (Biblioteca Espahola, 
Tom. I. im, col. 790.) 

^0 Cap. 20. 
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pilgrim under no respectable circumstances ; ^ and in 
a third, he ridicules the follies of alchemy, then aU hut 
universal.^ But in almost all -we see the large ex- 
perience of a man of the world, as the world then 
existed, and the cool observation of one who knew 
too much of mankind, and had suffered too much 
* 68 * from them, to have a great deal of the romance 
of youth still lingering in his character. For we 
know, from himself, that Prince John wrote the Conde 
Lucanor when he had already reached his highest 
honors and authority, and after he had passed through 
his severest defeats. It should be remembered, there- 
fore, to his credit, that we find in it no traces of the 
arrogance of power, or of the bitterness of mortified 
ambition ; nothing of the wrongs he had suffered from 
others, and nothing of those he had inflicted. It 
seems, indeed, to have been written in some happy in- 
terval, stolen from the bustle of camps, the intrigues 
of government, and the crimes of rebellion, when the 
experience of his past life, its adventures, and its pas- 
sions, were so remote as to awaken little personal feel- 
ing, and yet so familiar that he could give us their 
results with great simplicity, in this series of tales and 
anecdotes, which are marked wdth an originality that 
belongs to their age, and with a kind of chivalrous 
philosophy and wise honesty that would not be dis- 
creditable to one more advanced.^ 


^ Cap. 48. 

^ Cap. 8. — I infer from the Conde 
Lucanor that Don John knew little 
about the Bible, as he cites it wrong in 
Cap. 4, and in Cap. 44 shows that he 
did not know it contained the compari- 
son about the blind who lead the blind. 

There are two Spanish editions of 
the Conde Lucanor : the first and best 
by Argote de Molina, 4to, Sevilla, 1575, 
with a life of Don John prefixed, and a 
curious essay on Castilian verse at the 


end, — one of the rarest books in the 
world ; and the other, only less rare, 
published at Madrid, 1542. The refer- 
ences m the notes arc to the first. A 
reprint, omitting, however, the impor- 
tant prefatory matter, and edited by A, 
Keller, appeared at Stuttgard, 1839, 
12mo, and a German translation by J. 
von EichendorfF, at Berlin, in 1840, 
12mo. A French translation, with an 
ample life of Don Juan Manuel, chiefly 
taken from the large materials scattered 
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through the Chronicle of Alfonso XL, 
and, theiefore, chiehy political, was 
published in Paris, in 1854, by Mons. 
Adolphe de Puibusque, the accom- 
plished author of the Hjstoire Coin- 
paree des Litteraturea Espagnole et 
Pran 9 aise, Don John Manuel, I ob- 
serve, cites Arabic twice in the Conde 
Lucaiior (Capp. 11 and 14), — a rare 
circumstance in early Spanish litera- 
ture. 

In the translation of this History 
into Spanish (Tom. I. pp. 502 -*506) is 
an account of a MS. in the National 
Library of Madrid (No. 129, A. 4to), 


entitled Libro de los Exemplos,” con- 
taining tales and fables in the manner 
of the Conde Lucanor , — the MS. itself 
dating apparently from the early pai’t 
of the fifteenth century. 

Since the above was written the ‘‘Li- 
bro de los Exemplos ” has been printed 
in the fifty-first volume of the “ Biblio- 
teca” of Eivadenejn^, and turns out to 
be chiefly a translation from the “ Dis- 
ciplina Clencalis,” mentioned ank^ p. 
64, note. It is followed in the same 
volume by another collection of tales 
and fables called “El Libro de los 
Gatos,” but it IS a work of small value. 
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ALFONSO THE ELEVENTH. — THEATISB ON HONTING. — POETICAL CHRONICLE. 
— BENEFICIAET OF UBEDA. — AECHPEIEST OF HITA J HIS LIFE, WORKS, 
AND CHARACTER. — RABBI DON SANTOB — THE DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA. — 
A REVELATION. — THE DAN^A GENERAL. — POEM ON JOSEPH — AYALA ; 
HIS RIMADO DB PALACIO. — CHARACTERISTICS OF SPANISH LITBRATHRB 
TH0S FAR. 

The reign of Alfonso the Eleventh was full of 
troubles, and the unhappy monarch himself died at 
last of the plague, while he was besieging Gibraltar, in 
1350. Stni, that letters were not forgotten in it we 
know, not only from the example of Don John Manuel, 
already cited, but from several others which should not 
be passed over. 

The first is a prose treatise on Hunting, in three 
hooks, written under the king’s direction by his Chief- 
huntsmen, who were then among the principal persons 
of the court. It consists of little more than an ac- 
count of the sort of hounds to be used, their diseases 
and training, with a description of the different places 
where game was abundant, and where sport for the 
royal amusement was to be had. It is of small conse- 
quence in itself, but was published by Argote de Moli- 
na, in the time of Philip the Second, with a pleasant 
addition by the editor, containing curious stories of 
lion-hunts and bull-fights, fitting it to the taste of his 
own age. In style, the original work is as good as the 
somewhat similar treatise of Don Enrique de Villena, 
on the Art of Carving, written a hundred years later j 
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and, from the nature of the subject, it is somewhat 
more interesting.^ 

* The next literary monument attributed to * 70 
this reign would be important, if we had the 
whole of it. It is a chronicle, in the ballad style, of 
events which happened in the time of Alfonso the 
Eleventh, and commonly passes under his name. It 
was found, hidden in a mass of Arabic manuscripts, by 
Diego de Mendoza, who attributed it, with little cere- 
mony, to “ a secretary of the king ” ; and it was first 
publicly made known by Argote de Molina, who 
thought it written by some poet contemporary with 
the history he relates. But only thirty-four stan- 
zas of it are now known to exist ; and these, though 
admitted by Sanchez to be probably anterior to the 
fifteenth century, are shown by him not to be the 
work of the king, and seem, in fact, to be less ancient 
in style and language than that critic supposes 
them to be.^ They * are in very flowing Cas- * 71 


1 Libro de la Monteria, que mando 
escnvir, etc , el Key Don Alfonso de 
Castilla y de Leon, ultimo deste nom- 
bre, acrecentado por Argote de Molina, 
Sevilla, 1582, folio, 91 leaves, — the 
text not correct, as Pellicer says (note 
to Don Quixote, Parte II c 24) The 
Discurso of Argote de Molina, that fol- 
lows, and fills 21 leaves more, is illus- 
trated with cuiious woodcuts, and ends 
with a description of the palace of the 
Pardo, and an eclogue in octave stanzas, 
by Gomez de Tapia of Granada, on the 
birth of the Infanta Doha Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Philip IL 

2 This old rhymed chronicle was 
found by the historian Diego de Men- 
doza among his Arabic manuscripts in 
Granada, and was sent by him, with a 
letter dated December 1, 1673, to Zu- 
rita, the annalist of Aragon, intimating 
that Argote de Molina would be inter- 
ested in it. He says tmly, that **it is 
well worth reading to see with what 
simplicity and propriety men wrote 
poetical histories in the olden times " ; 


adding, that “it is one of those books 
called in Spain Oestcs,^' and that it 
seems to him curious and valuable, 
because he thinks it was written by a 
secretary of Alfonso XI , and because 
it differs in several points from the 
received accounts of that monarch’s 
reign. (Dormer, Progresos de la His- 
tona de Aragon, Zaragoza, 1680, fol., 
p. 602.) The thirty-four stanzas of this 
chronicle that we now possess were first 
published by Argote de Molina, in his 
very curious “Nobleza del Andalu- 
zia’^’ (Sevilla, 1688, f. 198), and were 
taken from him by Sanchez (Poesias 
Anteriores, Tom. L pp. 171-177). Ar- 
gote de Molina says, “ I copy them on 
account of their curiosity as specimens 
of the language and poetry of that age, 
and because they are the best and most 
fluent of anything for a long time writ- 
ten in Spain.” The truth is, they are 
BO facile, and have so few archaisms in 
them, that I cannot believe they were 
vmtten earlier than the ballads of the 
fifteenth century, which they so much 
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tilian, and their tone is as 
the old ballads. 


resemWe. The following account of a 
victory, which I once thought was that 
of Salado, gained in 1340, and described 
in the “ Cronica de Alfonso XI.” (1551, 
fob, cap 254), but wMch I now think 
must have been some victory gained be- 
fore 1330, IS the best part of what has 
been pubhshed . — 

Los Moros fderon fuyendo 
Maldiziendo su -ventura , 

H Maestre los siguiendo 
Por los puertos de Segura 

E feriendo e dembando 
E prendieudo a las manos, 

E Sauctiago llamando, 

Escudo de los Clmstianos. 

En alcance los Ueyarou 
A poder de escudo y lan^a, 

E al Castillo se tomaron 
E entraron por la matauza, 

E muchos Moroe fellaron 
Bspeda^ados jacer , 

El nombre de Dios loaron, 

Que les mostrd gran plazer. 

The Moors fled on, with headlong speed 
Cursing still their hitter flite , 

The Master followed, breathing blood, 
Through old Segura's open gate , 

And struck and slew, as on he sped, 

And grappled still hia flying foes ; 

While still to heaven hia hattle-shout, 

St James ' St. James ' triumphant rose 

Nor ceased the victory’s work at last, 

That bowed them to the shield and speax,— 

Till to the castle’s wall they turned, 

And entered through the slaughter there ; — 

Till there they saw, to havoc hewn, 

Their Moorish foemen prostrate laid ; 

Then gave their grateful praise to God, 

Who thus vouchsafed his gracious aid. 

It is a misfortune that so much of 
this poem is lost. 

So far appeared in the earlier editions 
of this work Since that time the 
poem in question has been published at 
Madrid by the government, in a beau- 
tiful octavo volume, under the editor- 
ship of Don Florencio Janer, 1863, en- 
titled Poema de Alonso el Onceno.” 
The manuscript from which it has been 
taken, and which is the only one known 
to exist, is the same that belonged to 
Die^o de Mendoza in 1673, as eureadj 
noticed ; but it is in a very had condi- 
tion. It is imperfect both at the begin- 
ning and at the end; and although 
twenty-four hundred and fifty-six stan- 


spirited as that of most of 


zas are numbered in the printed copy, 
some of them do not a])pear at all, and 
many more lack a few lines or words. 
Peihaps it originally covered the whole 
life of Alfonso ; but, as it reaches us, 
it begins with a broken stanza in the 
year 1312, w'hen he came upon the 
throne, and ends with another imper- 
fect stanza in 1344, when he enteied 
Algeciras triumphantly, about six years 
beiore his death 

I find no sufficient reason to think 
that it was thewoik of a contemporary, 
though it is claimed to be such by the 
editor It contains internal evidence 
in stanzas 674, 2021, 2022, 2271, and 
elsewhere, that it was publicly read or 
recited. Like the Poem of the Cid, the 
Poem of Fenian Gonzalez, and other 
similar testes, it is often thrown into a 
dramatic form, so as to awaken a more 
lively interest in the audience, and 
therefore, hke all such poems, it is, to 
a certain extent, a work of invention ; 
for, although the editor claims these 
frequent dialogues as proof that the 
work itself is by a contemporary, who 
listened to them, — “ conservandonos 
muy a menudo las conversaciones y 
los secretos de Castellanos y moros” 
(p. 342), — yet this is no more credible 
than it is that Dante had been in hell, 
or Walter Scott in the councils of Rich- 
ard the Lion-Hearted. 

Regarded as a work of amusement, 
partly historical and partly fictitious, 
It has not much ment. The author 
seems, from stanza 1841, to have been 
Diego Yaftez, and, as the editor remarks, 
perhaps the same Diego YaSiez who is 
very slightly, and only once, mentioned 
in the prose Chronicle, Chap. XXL But 
whoever he may have been, he was a 
very commonplace, fluent rhymer. The 
gods did not make him poetical. In 
the Escurial MS. his Geste is written as 
if it were absolutely all prose, and it is 
no great injustice to the work to I’ead 
it as such. It is less ample and trust- 
worthy than the Chronicle ; but it oc- 
casionally contains facts that the Chron- 
icle does not record. Among them are 
some that are curious; such as the 
complaint of the commons (st. 72, 
999) ; the advice of the king's tutor 
(st, 111-162), which is not unlike that 
of the Jew of Carrion to Don Pedro ; the 
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Two other poems, written during the reign of one of 
the Alfonsos, as their author declares, — and therefore 
almost certainly during that of Alfonso the Eleventh, 
who was the last of his name, — are also now known in 
print only by a few stanzas, and by the office of their 
writer, who styles himself “ a Beneficiary of Ubeda.” 
The first, which consists, in the manuscript, of above a 
thousand lines in the manner of Berceo, is a life of 
Saint Ildefonso; the last is on the subject of Saint 
Mary Magdalen. Both would probably detain us little, 
even if they had been published enthe.® 

We turn, therefore, without further delay, to Juan 
Ruiz, commonly called the Archpriest of Hrta ; a poet 
who is known to have lived at the same period, and 
whose works, both from their character and amount, 
deserve especial notice. Their date can be ascertained 
with a good degree of exactness. In one of the three 
early manuscripts in which they are extant, some of 
the poems are fixed at the year 1330, and some, by 
the two others, at 1343. Their author, who seems to 
have been horn at Alcala de Henares, lived much at 


quasi acknowledgment of the Pope at 
Avignon (st. 627, 1006, 1076, 1892, 
1930, and elsewhere), although it is 
also plain (st. 641) that the other Pope 
at Borne was not i^ored ; besides which 
we have several notices of the Duke of 
Lancaster, who meddled much in the 
affairs of Spain of that penod, and many- 
more of Don John Manuel, who was ne- 
cessarily in a large part of them. Full 
historical notes would he very desirable, 
but the editor has given us few, and 
none at all after stanza 1173, although 
nearly thirteen hundred stanzas follow, 
and among them an account of the 
long siege of Algesiras (st. 2009- 
2466), wnich is the most important 
event in the poem, and the one most 
amply described, and in the course of 
which we have several allusions to the 
use of cannon by the Moors (see st. 
2146, 2149, 2360, etc., and, also, the 


Chronicle, Cap. 273), all curious, and 
all needing illustration. 

As to the thirty-four stanzas origi- 
nally published by Argote de Molina, 
it should be noted that they are not 
found to have been consecutive, — six 
occurring at st. 28-33, and the rest 
at st. 704-731, with somewhat differ- 
ent readings. The fight described 
is at Siles or Silos, and occurred in 
1338, according to the Chronicle, Chap. 
CCI. 

® Slight extracts from the Beneficiado 
de Ubeda are in Sanchez, Poeslas Ante- 
riores, Tom I. pp. 116-118. The first 
stanza, which is like the beginning of 
several of Berceo’s poems, is as fol- 
lows : — 

Si me ayudare Christo h la Virgen sagrada, 
Quenia componer xizia Ihccion nmada 
Pe uxi confesor que fizo vida hourada, 

Que nacii en Toledo, eh esa Cibdat nombrada. 
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Guadalaxara and Hita, places only five leagues apart, 
and was imprisoned by order of the Archbishop of To- 
ledo between 1337 and 1350; from all which it may 
be inferred that his principal residence was Castile, 
and that he flourished in the reign of Alfonso the 
Eleventh; that is, in the time of Don John Manuel, 
and a very little later*. 

* 72 * His works consist of nearly seven thousand 

verses ; and although, in general, they are writ- 
ten in the four-line stanza of Berceo, we find occasion- 
ally a variety of measure, tone, and spirit, before un- 
known in Castilian poetry ; the number of their metri- 
cal forms, some of which are taken from the Provencal, 
being reckoned not less than sixteen.® The poems, as 
they have come to us, open with a prayer to God, com- 
posed apparently at the time of the Archpriest’s im- 
prisonment; when, as one of the manuscripts sets 
forth, most of his works were written.® Next comes 
a curious prose prologue, explaining the moral pur- 
pose of the whole collection, or rather endeavoring 
to conceal the immoral tendency of the greater part 
of it. And then, after somewhat more of prefatory 
matter, follow, in quick succession, the poems them- 
selves, very miscellaneous in their subjects, but in- 
geniously connected. The entire mass, when taken 
together, fills a volume of respectable size.’^ 

It is a series of stories, that seem to be sketches of 


* See, for tis 'life, Sanchez, 'Tom. I. 
pp. 100-106, and Tom. IV. pp. ii- vi ; 
and, for an excellent criticism of his 
works, one in the 'Wiener Jahrbiicher 
der Literatnr, 1832, Band LVIII. pp. 
220 -255. It is by Ferdinand "W olf, and 
he boldly compares the Archpriest to 
Cervantes. See also Dozy’s important 
“Recherches,” 1849, Tom. L p. 886, 

® Sanchez, Tom. IV. p, x. 

8 Ibid.,p. 283. 


7 The immoral tendency of many of 
the poems is a point that not only em- 
barrasses the editor of the Archpriest 
(see p. xvii and the notes on pp. 76, 
97, 102, etc,), but somewhat oxsturbs 
the Archpriest himself. (See stanzas 7, 
866, etc.) The case, however, is too 
plain to 'be covered np ; and the editor 
only; partly avoids trouble by quietly 
leaving out long passages, as from st 
441 to 464, etc. 
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real events in the Archpriest’s own life; sometimes 
mingled with fictions and allegories, that may, after 
all, be only veils for other facts ; and sometimes speak- 
ing out plainly, and announcing themselves as parts 
of his personal history.® In the foreground of this 
busy scene figures the very equivocal character of his 
female messenger, the chief agent in his love affairs, 
whom he boldly calls Trotorconverdos, because the mes- 
sages she carries are so often to or from monas- 
teries and nunneries.® The first * lady-love to *73 
whom the poet sends her is, he says, w^ell taught, 

— tmiclw Idrada , — and her story is illustrated by the 
fables of the Sick Lion visited by the other Animals, and 
of the Moxmtain bringing forth a Mouse. All, however, 
is unavailing. The lady refuses to favor his suit ; and 
he consoles himself, as well as he may, with the saying 
of Solomon, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit^ 
^•Tn the next of his adventures, a false friend deceives 
him and carries off his lady. But still he is not dis- 
couraged.^ He feels himself to be drawn on by his 


8 St. 61-68. 

® There is some little ohscurity about 
this impm-tant personage (st. 71, 671, and 
elsewhere) ; but she was named Urraea 
(st. 1550), and belonged to the class of 
persons technically called Alcalm^tas, 
or “Go-betweens” ; a class which, from 
the seclusion of women in Spain, and 
perhaps from the influence of Moorish 
society and manners, fibres largely m 
the early literature of the country, and 
sometimes in the later. The Partidas 
(Part VI I, Tit. 22) devotes two laws to 
them; and the “ Tragicomedia of Ce- 
lestma,” who is herself once called 
Trota-conventos (end of Act ID, is 
their chief monument. Of their activity 
in the days of the Archpriest a whim- 
sical proof is given in the extraordinary 
number of odious and ridiculous names 
and epithets accumulated on them in 
st. 898-902. 

In this connection it may be noted 
riiat ^onso Martinez de Toledo, a 


chaplain of John 11. , wrote, in the 
fifteenth century, a book, “De los 
vicios de las malas mnjeres y compli- 
siones de los hombres.” Mendez (Ty- 
pographia, pp. 304 - 306) gives an ac- 
count of an edition of 1499, and says 
there are others of 1518, 1529, and 
1547. It commonly passes nnder an 
indecent name, and its giossness proba- 
bly caused it to be so hunted down, 
that copies of it are excessively rare. I 
have seen only those in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, which are of 1629 
and 1547. ^Although in prose, it is, in 
some respects, akm to the work of the 
Archpriest of Hita, but m more to the 
Celestina. A full account of it may be 
found in the Blatter fur literarische 
ITnterhaltung, 1850, No. 234, 

St. 72, etc., 88, etc,, 95, etc. 

When the affair is over, he says, 
quaintly, “ El comib la vianda, h a mi 
nso rumiar.” 
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fate, like the son of a Moorish king, whose history he 
then relates ; and, after some astrological ruminations, 
declares himself to be bom under the star of Venus, 
and inevitably subject to her control. Another failure 
follows ; and then Love comes in person to visit him, 
and counsels him in a series of fables, which are told 
with great ease and spirit. The poet answers gravely. 
He is offended with Don Amor for his falsehood, 
charges him with being guilty, either by implication 
or directly, of all the seven deadly sins, and fortifies 
each of his positions with an appropriate apologue.^^ 
The Archpriest now goes to Doha Venus, who, 
though he knew Ovid, is represented as the wife of 
Don Amor ; and, taking counsel of her, is successful. 
But the story he relates is evidently a fiction, though 
it may be accommodated to the facts of the poet’s 
own case. It is borrowed from a dialogue or play, 
written before the year 1300, by Pamphylus Maurianus 
or Maurilianus, and long attributed to Ovid ; but 
* 74 the Castilian poet has successfully * given to 
what he adopted the coloring of his own national 
manners. All this portion, which fills above a thousand 
lines, is somewhat free in its tone ; and the Archpriest, 
alarmed at himself, turns suddenly rormd and adds a 
series of severe moral warnings and teachings to the 
sex, which he as suddenly breaks of^ and, without any 
assigned reason, goes to the mountains near Segovia. 
But the month in which he makes his journey is March ; 
the season is rough, and several of his adventures are 
anything but agreeable. Still he preserves the same 
light and thoughtless air ; and this part of his history 
is mingled with spirited pastoral songs in the Proven 9 al 

12 St 119, 142, etc., 171, etc., 203, etc. in the French Fabliaux, and the English 
Such discoursing as this lost passa^ af- reader finds a striking specimen out in 
fiords on the seven deadly sins is common the * ‘ Persone's Talc of Chaucer. 
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manner, called “ Cantigas de Serrana,” as the preceding 
portions had been mingled with fables, which he calls 
“ Enxiemplos,” or stories.^ 

A shrine, much frequented by the devout, is near 
that part of the Sierra where his joumeyings lay ; and 
he makes a pilgrimage to it, which he illustrates with 
sacred hymns, just as he had before illustrated his love 
adventures with apologues and songs. But Lent ap- 
proaches, and he hurries home. He is hardly arrived, 
however, when he receives a summons in form from 
DoSa Quaresma (Madame Lent) to attend her in arms, 
with all her other archpriests and clergy, in order to 
make a foray, hke a foray into the territory of the 
Moors, against Don Carnaval and his adherents. One 
of these allegorical battles, which were in great favor 
with the Trouveurs and other metre-mongers of the 
Middle Ages, then follows, in which figure Don Tocino 
(Mr. Bacon) and DoSa Cecina (Mrs. Hung-Beef ), with 
other similar personages. The result, of course, since 
it is now the season of Lent, is the defeat and im- 
prisonment of Don Carnaval; but when that season 
closes, the allegorical prisoner necessarily escapes, 
and, * raising anew such followers as Mr. Lunch *75 
and Mr. Breakfast, again takes the field, and is 
again triumphant.^* 


18 St. 557-559, with 419 and 548. 
Pamphylus de Aruore, F. A. Ebert, Bib- 
liographisches Lexicon, Leipzig, 1830, 
4to, Tom. II. p. 297. P. Leyseri Hist. 
Poet. Medii 4)vi, Halse, 1721, 8vo, jj. 
2071. Sanchez, Tom. IV. pp. xxiii, 
xxiv. The story of Pamphylus in the 
Archpriest’s version is in stanzas 555 - 
865. The story of the Archpriest's own 
journey is in stanzas 924-1017. The 
Sem7ia8 in this portion are, I think, 
imitations of the Pastoretas or Pasto- 
relies of the Troubadours. (Eaynou- 
ard, Troubulours, Tom. II. pp. 229, 
etc ) If such poems occurred frequently 


in the Northern French literature of 
the period, I should think the Arch- 
priest had found his models there, since 
it is there he generally resorts The 
CamUga de Serranctf st. 996, beginning 
*‘Cerca la Tablada,” is very droll. It 
is one of those about which Argote de 
Mohna made a mistake, attributing 
them to the time of St. Ferdinand. 
See ;post, Chap. VI n. 18. 

14 St. 1017-1040. The “Bataille 
des Vins,” by D’Andeli, may he cited 
(Barhazan, ed. Meon, Tom. I. p. 152), 
but the “ Bataille de Karesme et de 
Chamage” (Ibid, Tom IV. p. 80) is 
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Don Camaval now unites himself to Don Amor, and 
both appear in state as emperors. Don Amor is re- 
ceived with especial jubilee ; clergy and laity, friars, 
nuns, and jongleurs, going out in wild procession to 
meet and welcome him.^® But the honor of formally 
receiving his Majesty, though claimed by all, and fore- 
most by the nuns, is granted only to the poet. To the 
poet, too, Don Amor relates his adventures of the pre- 
ceding winter at Seville and Toledo, and then leaves 
him to go in search of others. Meanwhile, the Arch- 
priest, with the assistance of his cunning agent Trota- 
converdos, begins a new series of love intrigues, even 
more freely mingled with fables than the first, and 
ends them only by the death of Trota-conventos her- 
self, with whose epitaph the more carefully connected 
portion of the Archpriest’s works is brought to a con- 
clusion. The volume contains, however, besides this 
portion, several smaller poems, on subjects as widely 
dififerent ds the “ Christian’s Armor ” and the “ Praise 
of Little Women,” some of which seem related to the 
main series, though none of them have any apparent 
connection with each other.^® 

The tone of the Archpriest’s poetry is very various. 

In general, a satirical spirit prevails in it, not un- 
mingled with a quiet humor. This spirit often extends 
into the gravest portions; and how fearless he was 
when he indulged himself in it, a passage on the 
influence of money and corruption at the court 
of Eome leaves no doubt,^’^ Other parts, like the 

more in point. There tCre others on Church, or pwdies of them, applied to 
other subjects. Por the marvellously Don Amor, 

savory personages in the Axchpriest^s It seems downright blasphemy against 
battle, see stanzas 1080, 1169, 1170, etc. what was then thought most sacred. 

^ St. 1184, etc., 1199-1229. It is Stanzas 1221, 1229, etc., 1277, etc., 
not quite easy to see how the Archpriest 1289, 1491, 1492, etc., 1560, etc., 1568 - 
ventured some things in the last pas- 1681. 

sage. Parts of the procession come Stanzas 464, etc. As in many other 

singing the most solemn hymns of the passages, the Archpriest is here upon 
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verses on * Death, are solemn, and even some- * 76 
times tender ; while yet others, like the hymns 
to the Madonna, breathe the purest spirit of Catholic 
devotion; so that, perhaps, it would not be easy, in 
the whole body of Spanish literature, to find a volume 
showing a greater variety in its subjects, or in the 
modes of managing and exhibiting them.^® 

The happiest success of the Archpriest of Hita is to 
be found in the many^tal^ and apologues which he has 
scattered on all sides to illustrate *l^e _adventures that 
constitute _a framework for his poetry, like that of the 
“ Conde Lucanor ” or the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” Most 
of them are familiar to us, beiug taken from the old 
storehouses of .^sop and Phsedrus, or rather from the 
versions of these fabulists common in the earliest 
Northern French poetry.^® Among the more fortunate 
of his very free imitations is the fable of the Frogs 
who asked for a King from Jupiter, that of the Dog 
who lost by his Greediness the Meat he carried in his 
Moutlj, and that of the Hares who took Courage when 
they saw the Frogs were more timid than themselves.® 
A few of them have a truth, a simplicity, and even a 
grace, which have rarely been surpassed in the same 


ground already occupied lt)y tlie North- 
ern French poets. See the “Usurer’s 
Pater-Koster,” and “Credo,” in Barba- 
zan, Fabliaux, Tom IV. pp. 99 and 
106. 

18 Stanzas 1494, etc., 1609, etc. 

1® The Archpriest says of the fable 
of the Mountain that brought forth a 
Mouse, that it “was composed by Iso- 
pete.” Now, there were at least two 
collections of fables in French in the 
thirteenth century that passed under 
the name of Ysopet, and are published 
in Eobert, “Fables In^dites ” (Paris, 
1825, 2 Tom. 8vo) ; and as Marie de 
Fi-anee, who lived at the court of Henry 
III, of England, then the resort of the 
Northern French poets, alludes to them 


in the Prologue to her own Fables, they 
are probably as early as 1240. (See 
Po4sies de Marie de France, ed. Roque- 
fort, Paris, 1820, 8vo, Tom. 11. p 61, 
and the admirable discussions in De la 
Rue sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs et les 
Trouvferea, Caen, 1834, 8vo, Tom. I, pp. 
198-202, and Tom. III. pp, 47-101.) 
To one or both of these Isopets the 
Archpriest went for a part of his fables, 
— perhaps for all of them. Don Juan 
Manuel, his contemporary, probably did 
the same, and sometimes took the same 
fables ; e, g. Conde Lucanor, Capp. 43, 
26, and 49, which are the fables of the 
Archpriest, stanzas 1386, 1411, and 
1428. 

Stanzas 189, 206, 1419. 
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form of composition ; as, for instance, that of the City 
Mouse and the Country Mouse, which, if we follow it 
from jEsop through Horace to La Fontaine, we shall 
nowhere find better told than it is by the Arch- 
priest^ 

^77 * What strikes us most, however, and remains 

with us longest after reading his poetry, is the 
natural and spirited tone that prevails over every 
other. In this he is like Chaucer, who wrote in the 
latter part of the same century. Indeed, the resem- 
blance between the two poets is remarkable in some 
other particulars. Both often sought their materials 
in the Northern French poetry ; both have that mix- 
ture of devotion and a licentious immorality, much of 
which belonged to their age, but some of it to their 
personal characters ; and both show a wide knowledge 
of human nature, and a great happiness in sketching 
the details of individual manners. The original temper 
of each made him satirical and humorous ; and each, 
m his own country, became the founder of some of 
the forms of its popular poetry, introducing new 
metres and combinations, and carrying them out in a 
versification which, though generally rude and irregu- 
lar, is often flowing and nervous, and always natural. 
The Archpriest has not, indeed, the tenderness, the 
elevation, or the general power of Chaucer ; but his 
genius has a compass, and his verse a skill and success, 
that show him to be more nearly akin to the great 


It begins tbns, stanza 1344 : — 

Mur de Guadakxaxa un Lun^ xoadrugaba, 
Fuese A Monferr$do, A mercado aodaba j 
Un muT de l^ca barba xedbioF an su oaTa, 
CcoiTidor A yautar e diole tma JSstba. 

Estaba en mesw. pobre buen gesto 6 buena cara, 
Gou la poca -viauda buena Toluntad paxa, 

A los pobres manjares el plaser los repara, 
Eagos del buen talante mar de Goadalaxaxa. 


And so on through eight more stanzas. 
Now, besides the Greek attributed to 
iSsop and the Latin of Horace, there 
can be found above twenty versions of 
this fable, among which are two in 
Spanish : one by Bart. Leon, de Axgen- 
sola, and the other by Samanieco ; but 
1 think the Aichpiiest’s is the best of 
the whole. 
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English master than will be believed, except by those 
who have carefully read the works of both. 

The Archpriest of Hita lived in the last years of 
Alfonso the Eleventh, and pex'haps somewhat later. 
At the very beginning of the next reign, or in 1350, 
we find a curious poem addressed by a Jew of Carrion 
to Peter the Cruel, on his accession to the throne. 
In the manuscript found in the National Library at 
Madrid, it is called the “Book of the Rabi de San- 
tob,” or “ Rabbi Don Santob.” ^ The measure is the 


22 There are at least two manuscripts 
of the poems of this Jew, from which, 
until lately, nothing was published but 
a few poor extracts The one commonly 
cited is that of the Escunal, used by 
Castro (Biblioteca Espanola, Tom. I. 
pp. 198 - 202), and by Sanchez (Tom. 
1. pp. 179-184, and Tom. IV. p. 12, 
etc ). The one I have used is in the 
National Librnry, Madrid, marked B 
b. 82, folio, in which the poem of the 
Rabbi IS found on leaves 61 to 81. 
Conde, the historian of the Arabs, pre- 
feired this manuscript to the one in the 
Escunal, and^ held the Rabbi’s true 
name to be given in it, namely, S(tn~ 
toh, and not SicntOf as it is in the manu- 
script of the Escunal ; the latter being 
a name not likely to be taken by a Jew 
in the time of Peter the Cruel, though 
very likely to be written so by an igno- 
rant monkish transcriber. The manu- 
script of Madnd begins thus, dififenng 
from that of the Escunal, as may be 
seen in Castro, ut sup. . — 

SeHor Rey, noble, alto, 

Oy este Sermon, 

Que vyene desyr ^ntob, 

Judio de Carrion 

Oomnnalmentc trobado, 

De glosas moralmente, 

De la Eilosoiia saoado, 

Segunt qua va syguiente. 

My noblo King and mighty Lord, 

Hear a discourse most true ; 

’T iR Santob brings your Grace the word, 

Of Carrion’s town the Jew. 

In plainest verse my thoughts I tell, 

With gloss and moral tree, 

D:sawn from Philosophy’s pure well, 

As onward you may see 

The oldest notice of the Jew of Car- 
rion is in the letter oi the Marquis of 


Santillana to the Constable of Portugal, 
from which there can he no doubt that 
the Rabbi still enjoyed much reputation 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Jews, indeed, down to the time 
of their expulsion from Spain, in 1492, 
and even later, often appear m the his- 
tory of Spanish Literature. This was 
natuml; for the Jews of Spain, from 
the appearance in 962 of four learned 
Talmudists, who were earned there 
by pirates, down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were more strongly marked by 
elegant culture than were their coun- 
trymen at the same period in any othe* 
part of Europe Of Hehiew poetry lA 
the Hehiew lanmiage, — which begins 
in Spam with 3ie Rabbi Salomo hen 
Jehudah Gabirol, who died in 1064, — 
a history has been wntten entitled Die 
religiose Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 
von Dr. Michael Sachs (Berlin, 1845, 
8vo). But the great repository of 
everything relating to the culture of 
the Span^^h Jews is the Biblioteca 
of Rodriguez de Castro, Tom. I., men- 
tioned p. 28, note. It may be 
worth while to add that, during the 
Moorish occupation of Spain, the Jews 
partook often of the Arabic culture, 
then so prevalent and brilliant , — a 
striking instance of which may be 
found in the ca^ of the Castilian Jew, 
Juda ha-Levi, who took also the Arabic 
cognomen of Abu’l Hassan, and whose 
poems were translated into German, and 
published by A. Geiger, at Breslau, in 
a very small, neat volume, in 1851. 
Jnda was bom about 1080, and died, 
probably, soon after 1140. 

A strange but not uninstructive 
volume on the Hebrew poetry and 
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*78 old redordiUa, * uncommonly easy and flowing for 
the age ; and the purpose of the poem is to give 
wise moral counsels to the new king, which the poet 
more than once begs him not to undervalue because 
they come from a Jew. 

Because upon a thorn it grows, 

The rose is not less fair ; 

And wine that from the vine-stock flows 
StUl flows untainted there. 


The goshawk, too, will proudly soar, 
Although his nest sits low ; 

And gentle teachings have their power, 
Though ’t is the Jew says so. 2 ® 


S oets of Spain was published at Lon- 
on, in 1851, entitled Treasures of 
Oxford ; Containing Poetical Composi- 
tions of the ancient Jewish Authors in 
Spain, and compiled from the MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, hy H. 
Edelman and Leopold Dukes, edited 
and rendered into English by M. H. 
Bresslau.” The translations and notes 
are not without merit ; but the whole 
is Hebrew of the Hebrews. 


83 Por nascer en el espiuo, 

No yal la rosa cierto 
Memos, ni el tmen vino, 

Por nascer en el sarmjento. 

Non val el a^or menos, 

Por nascer de mal nido , 

Nm los exemplos buenos, 

Por los decir Judio. 

These lines seem better given in the 
Escurial manuscript, as follows ; — 

Por nascer en el eapino, 

I<a rosa ya non siento, 

Que pierde ; ni el buen vino, 

Por salir del sarmiento. 


Non vale el a^or menos, 

Porque en vil nido siga ; 

Nin los enxemplos buenos, 

Porque Judu) los diga. 

The manuscripts ouglt to be collated, 
and this curious poem published. See 
App. H. 

After a preface in prose, which seems 
to be by^ another hand, and an address 
to the king by the poet himself, he goes 
*onr-^ 


Qnando el Key Don AUbnao 
Pyn6, fync61ageute, 


Como qnando el pulso 
Palles^ al dohente. 

Que luego no ayudava, 

Que tan grant rngoria 
A ellos ^ncava 
Nin omen lo entondia. 

Quando la rosa seca 
En su tiempo sale, 

El agua que della fynca, 

Rosada que mas vale. 

Asi VOS lyncastes del 
Para mucho tu far, 

Et &cer lo que el 
Cobdiciaba librar, etc. 

One of the philosophical stanzas is 
very quaint . — 

Quando no es lo que quiero, 

Quiero yo lo quo es ; 

Si pesar he pnmero, 

Plaser ayrd despues. 

If what I find, I do not love, 

Then love I what I find , 

If disappointment go before, 

Joy sure shall come behmd. 

The Marquis of Santillana has the 
same quaintness of expression when 
writing to his son, a student at the 
University of Salamanca, a century 
later. £ pues non podemos aver 
aquello qne queremos, queramos aquello 
que podemos, Obras, 1852, p, 482. 

I add from the original : — 

Las mys oanas tefiilas. 

Non por las avorxesoer, 

Nipor desdesyxlas, 

Kin mancebo paiescer. 

Mas con mjedo sobego 
De omea que bamiian ** 

* huacariant 
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* After a longer introduction than is needful, *"79 
the moral counsels begin at the fifty-fourth stanza, 
and continue through the rest of the work, which, in 
its general tone, is not unlike other didactic poetry of 
the period, although it is written with more ease and 
more poetical spirit Indeed, it is little to say that few 
Eabbins of any country have given us such quaint and 
pleasant verses as are contained in several parts of 
these curious counsels of the Jew of Carrion. 

In the Escurial manuscript, containing the verses of 
the Jew, are other poems, which were at one time at- 
tributed to him, but which it seems probable belong 
to other, though unknown authors.^ One of 
them is a didactic * essay, called “ La Doctrina * 80 
Christiana,” or Christian Doctrine. It con- 
sists of a prose prologue, setting forth the writer’s 
penitence, and of one hundred and fifty-seven stanzas 
of four lines each; the first three containing eight 
syllables, rhjoned together, and the last containing four 
sylables, unrhymed, — a metrical form not without 
something of the air of the Sapphic and Adonic. The 
body of the work contains an explanation of the 


En mi seflo de vicgo, 

E non lo Mlmnan 

My hoary locks I dye with care, 

Not that I hate their hue, 

Nor yet because I wish to seem 
More youthful than is true. 

But ’t is because the words I dread 
Of men who speak me &ir, 

And ask within my whitened head 
Eor wit that is not there. 

^ Casti'o, Bibl. Esp., Tom 1. p. 199. 
Saneliez, Tom. L p. 182; Tom. IV. 

p, 3di. 

I am aware that Don Jos6 Amador de 
los Kios, in his “Estudios Histdricos, 
Politicos y Literanos sohre los Judios 
de Espaha,” a learned and pleasant 
book, published at Madrid in 1848, is 
of a (Efferent opinion, and holds the 
three poems, including the Doctriua 


Christiana, to he the work of Don 
Santo or Santob of Camon, (See pp. 
304-335.) But I think the objections 
to this opinion are stronger than the 
reasons he gii^es to support it; espe- 
cially the objections involved in the 
following facts, namely, that Don San- 
tob calls himself a Jew ; that both the 
manuscripts of the Consej*os call him a 
Jew ; that the Marquis of Santillana, 
the only tolerably early authority that 
mentions him, cmls him a Jew ; that 
no one of them intimates that he ever 
was converted, — a circumstance likely 
to have been much blazoned abroad, if 
it had really occurred ; and that, if he 
were an unconverted Jew, it is wholly 
impossible he should have written the 
Dan 9 a General, the Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, or the Ermitailo. 
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creed, tlie ten commandments, the seven moral virtues, 
the fourteen works of mercy, the seven deadly sins, 
the five senses, and the holy sacraments, with discus- 
sions concerning Christian conduct and character. 

Another of these poems is called a Eevelation, and 
is a vision, in twenty-five octave stanzas, of a holy 
hermit, who is supposed to have witnessed a contest 
between a soul and its body; the soul complaining 
that the excesses of the body had brought upon it all 
the punishments of the unseen world, and the body 
retorting, that it was condemned to these same tor- 
ments because the soul had neglected to keep it 
*81 in due subjection.^ The * whole is an imitation 
of some of the many similar poems current at 
that period, one of which is extant in English in a 
manuscript placed by Warton about the year 1.304.® 
But both the Castilian poems are of little wortli. 

We come, then, to one of more value, “ La Dan^a 
General,” or the Dance of Death, consisting of seventy- 


^ Castro, Bibl. Esp., Tom, I. p. 201. 
By the kindness of Prof. Gayangos, I 
have a copy of the whole. To judge 
from the opening lines of the poem, it 
was probably written in 1382 : — 

Bcspues de la pnma la ora passada, 

En el mes de Bnero la noche pnmera 
En COCO e veiynte durante la hera, 

Estando acostado alia en im posada, etc 

The first of January, 1420, of the 
Spanish Era, when the scene is laid, 
corresponds to A. B. 1382 A copy of 
the poem, printed at Madrid, 1848, 
12mo, pp. 13, differs from my manu- 
script copy, but is evidently taken from 
one less carefully made. 

A fragment of the same poem was 
published at Madrid, in 1866, 18mo, 
pp. 16. It consists, however, of only 
thirty-seven lines, and bears so many 
maxks of carelessness and ignorance, 
that it does not seem possible to deter- 
mine its age with any de^e of precis- 
ion ; — its rudeness of language and 
spelling resulting as much, prSiably, 
from the vulgar incompeteney of the 


writer and copyist, as from the period 
in which either may have lived. It 
has, however, some touch of the Pro- 
ven 9 al in its language, and is, in any 
event, among the early specimens of 
verse in the peninsula. Its editor 
thinks it was used for the French ver- 
sion, published by Wnght, and referred 
to in the next note. But the Latin is 
older than either, and moro likely to be 
the prototype of both. 

^ Hist, of Eng Poetry, Sect. 24, near 
the end. It ajipears also m French very- 
early, under the title of “ Le Debat da 
Corps et de I’Ame,” printed m 1486. 
(Ebert, Bib. Lexicon, Nos. 6671 - 
6674.) The source of the fiction has 
been supposed to be a poem by a Frank- 
ish monk (Hagen und Busching, Gmn- 
driss, Berlin, 1812, 8vo, p. 446) ; but 
it is very old, and found in many forms 
and many languages. See Latin poems 
attributed to Walter Mapes, and edited 
for the Camden Society by T. Wright 
(1841, 4to, pp. 96 and 321). It was 
printed in the hallad form in Spain as 
late as 1764. 
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nine regular octave stanzas, preceded by a few words 
of introduction in prose, that do not seem to be by the 
same autlior.^^ It is founded on the well-known 
fiction, so often illustrated both in painting and 
in verse during the Middle Ages, that all men, of 
all conditions, are summoned to the Dance of Death ; 
a kind of spiritual masquerade, probably connected 
with the pestilence called the black death, in which the 
different ranks of society, from the Pope to the young 
child, appear dancing with the skeleton form of Death. 
In this Spanish version it is striking and picturesque, 
— more so, perhaps, than in any other, — the ghastly 
nature of the subject being brought into a very lively 
contrast with the festive tone of the verses, which 
frequently recalls some of the better parts of those 
flowing stories that now and then occur in the “ Mirror 
for Magistrates.” ® 

The first seven stanzas of the Spanish poem consti- 
tute a prologue, in which Death issues his sum- 
mons partly in his * own person, and partly in * 82 
that of a preaching friar, ending thus: — 

Come to the DaEce of Death, all ye whose fate 
By hu-th IS mortal, be ye great or small ; 


^ Castro, Bibl Espafiola, Tom. I p. 
200. Saucbez, Tom. I. pp. 182-185, 
with Tom. ly. p. xii. I suspect the 
Spanish Dance of Death is an imitation 
fiom the French, becanse I find, in sev- 
eral of the early editions, the French 
Dance of Death is united, as the Span- 
ish is in the manuscript of the Es- 
curial, vrith the “D^bat du Corps et 
de I’Ame,” just as the Vows over the 
Peacock ” seems, in both languages, to 
have been united to a poem on Alex- 
ander. 

^ In what a vast number of forms 
this strange fiction occurs may be seen 
in the elaborate work of F. Douce, 
entitled “Dance of Death” (London, 
1833, 8vo), and in the “ Literatnr der 
Todtentanze,” von H. F. Massmann 
VOL. I, 7 


(Leipzig, 1840, 8vo). To these, how- 
ever, for our purpose, should he added 
notices from the All^meine Deutsche 
Bibhothek (Berlin, 1792, Vol. CVI. 
p. 279), and a series of prints that ap- 
peared at Lubec in 1783, folio, taken 
from the paintings there, which date 
from 1463, and which might well serve 
to illustrate the old Spanish poem. See 
also K, F A. Seheller, Bucherkunde 
der Sassisoh-niederdeutschen Sprache, 
Braunschweig, 1826, 8vo, p. 75. ^ The 
whole immense series, whether existing 
in the paintings at Basle, Hamburg, 
etc., or in tlie old poems in all lan- 
guages, one of which is by Lydgate, 
were nndoiihtedly intended for* relig-' 
ions edification, just as the Spanish 
poem was. 
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And willing come, nor loitering, nor late, 

Else force shall bring yon struggling to my thrall : 

For since yon fnar hath uttered loud his call 
To penitence and godliness sincere, 

He that delays must hope no waiting here j 
For still the cry is, Haste > and, Haste to aU ! 

Death now proceeds, as in the old pictures and 
poems, to summon, first, the Pope, then cardinals, 
kings, bishops, and so on, down to day-laborers ; all of 
whom are forced to join his mortal dance, though, each 
at first makes some remonstrance, that indicates sur- 
prise, horror, or reluctance. The call to youth and 
beauty is spirited : — 

Bring to my dance, and bring without delay, 

Those damsels twain, you see so bright and fair ; 

They came, but came not in a willing way, 

To list my chants of mortal grief and care • 

Nor shall the flowers and roses fresh they wear, 

Nor rich attire, avail their forms to save. 

They strive m vain who strive against the grave ; 

It may not be ; my wedded brides they are.^® 

The fiction is, no doubt, a grim one ; but for several 
centuries it had great success throughout Europe, and 
it is presented quite as much according to its true 
spirit in this old Castilian poem as it is anywhere. 
*83 *A chronicliug poem, found in the same 
manuscript volume with the last, but very un- 


^ I have a manuscript copy of the 
whole poem, made for me bv Professor 
Oayangos, and give the following as 
specimens. First, one of the stanzas 
translated in the text : — 

A esta mi Dans» traye do pre«<ent 0 
Estas dos doncellas quo vedes femosas ; 
lEUas vinieron de may mala mente 
A oyr mis canciones que son dolorosas. 

Mas non ies valdran floros ny rosaa, 

Nin las compostnras que ponor solian. 

De mi si pudieseu partar se quernan, 

Mas non puede ser, qne son mis esposas 

And the two following, which have not, 
1 believe, been printed ; the flrst being 
the reply of Death to the Dean he had 
summoned, and the last the ol^'ections 
of the Merchant : — 


Dice la Muerte, 

Don rico avanento Dean muy ufano, 

Que TuestroH dineros trocastes en oro, 

A pobres o a viudaa corrnstes la mano, 

E mal dospendistGH ol vucstro tesoro. 

Non quioro que estedes ya mas on el core 
Salid luego fuera sm otra porosa. 

Ya VOS mostrard venir X pobresa. — 

Vemt, Mercadero, a la dan^ del lloro. 

Dice el Mercader. 

A qulen dexard todaa mis riquesas, 

B meroadnirias, que traygo on la mar ? 
Con muobos traspasos o mas sotllesaa 
Gaud lo quo tengo en cada lugar. 

Agora la muerte vin'i me llamar ; 

Qiie de mi, non so qne me fhm. 

0 muerte tu Merrti a mi es gran plaga. 
Adios, Meroatleres, que voyme i finax. 
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skilfully copied in a different handwriting, belongs prob- 
ably to the same period. It is on the half-fabulous, 
half-historical achievements of Count Fernan Gonzalez, 
a hero of the earlier period of the Christian conflict with 
the Moors, who is to the North of Spain what the Cid 
became somewhat later to Aragon and Valencia. To 
him is attributed the rescue of much of Castile from 
Mohammedan control ; and his achievements, so far as 
they are matter of historical rather than poetical rec- 
ord, fall between 934, when the battle of Osma was 
fought, and his death, which occurred in 970. 

The poem in question is almost wholly devoted to 
his glory.®® It begins with a notice of the invasion of 
Spain by the Goths, and comes down to the battle of 
Val Pyrre, 967, when the manuscript suddenly breaks 
off, leaving xmtouched the adventures of its hero 
during the three remaining years of his life. It is 
essentially prosaic and monotonous in its style, yet 
not without something of that freshness and simplicity 
which are in themselves allied to all early poetry. Its 
language is rude, and its measure, which strives to be 
like that in Berceo and the poem of ApoUonius, is 
often in stanzas of three lines instead of four, some- 
times of five, and once, at least, of nine. Like Berceo’s 
poem on San Domingo de Silos, it opens with an in- 
vocation, and, what is singular, this invocation is in the 
very words used by Berceo : “ In the name of the 
Father, who made aU things,” etc. After this, the his- 
tory, beginning in the days of the Goths, follows the 

® See a learned dissertation of Fr. the manuscript in the Escurial are to 
Benito Montejo, on the Beginnings of he found in Bouterwek, trad, por J G. 
the Independence of Castile, Memoriae de la Cortina, etc , Tom I. pp. 154- 
de la Acad de Hist., Tom. III. pp, 161. I have a manuscript copy of the 
245 - 302. Crdnica General de Espaila, first part of it, made for me by Profes- 
Parte III. c. 18-20. Duran, Romances sor Gayangos. For notices, see Castro, 
Cahallerescos, Madrid, 18S2, 12mo, Bibl, Tom. I. p. 199, and Sanchez, Tom. 
Tom. II. pp. 27 - 39. Extracts from I. p. 1X6. 
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popular traditions of the country, with few exceptions, 
the most remarkable of which occurs in the notice 
of the Moorish invasion. There the account is quite 
anomalous. No intimation is given of the story 
* 84 of * the fair Cava, whose fate has furnished 
materials for so much poetry; hut Count Julian 
is represented as having, without any private injury, 
volunteered his treason to the King of Morocco, and 
then carried it into effect hy persuading Don Eoderic, 
in full Cortes, to turn aU the military weapons of the 
land into implements of agricMture, so that, when the 
Moorish invasion occurred, the country was overrun 
without difficulty. 

The death of the Count of Toulouse, on the other 
hand, is described as it is in the “ General Chronicle ” 
of Alfonso the Wise ; and so are the vision of Saint 
Millan, and the Count’s personal fights with a Moorish 
king and the King of Navarre. In truth, many pas- 
sages in the poem so much resemble the corresponding 
passages in the Chronicle, that it seems certain one 
was used in the composition of the other ; and as the 
poem has more the air of being an amplification of the 
Chronicle than the Chronicle has of being an abridg- 
ment of the poem, it seems probable that the prose 
account is, in this case, the older, and furnished the 
materials of the poem, which horn internal evidence 
was prepared for public recitation.®^ 

06nica General, ed. 1604, Parte ralleros Tolesanos trezientos y prendie- 
III. f 55, b, 60. a -65. b. Compare, ron” ; or the yision of San Millan 
also, Cap. 19, and Mariana, Histona, (Crdnica, Parte III. c. 19) with the 
Lib. VIII. c. 7, with the poem. That passage in the poem beginning “ El 
the poem was taken from the Chronicle Cryador te otorga quanto pedxdo le 
may be assumed, I conceive, from a as.’" Perhaps, however, the following, 
companson of the Chronicle, Parte being a mere rhetorical illustration, is a 
III. c. 18, near the end, containing the proof as striking, if not as conclusive, 
defeat and death of the Count of Tou- as a longer one. The Chronicle says 
louse, with the passa^ in the poem as (Parte III. c. 18), ^'Kon cuentan de 
given by Cortina, and beginning “Ca- Alexandre los dias nin los ahos ; mas 
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The meeting of Fernan Gonzalez with the King of 
Navarre at the battle of Valpare, or Val Pyrre, which 
occurs in both, is thus described in the poem : — 

And now tlie King and Count were met together in the hght, 

And each against the other turned the utmost of his might. 

Beginning there a battle fierce in furious despite. 

And never fight was seen more brave, nor champions more true ; 

For to nse or fall for once and all they fought, as well they knew ; 

* And neither, as each inly felt, a greater deed could do , * 85 

So they struck and strove right manfully, with blows nor light nor few. 

Ay, mighty was that fight indeed, and mightier still about 

The din that rose like thunder round those champions bmve and stout : 

A man with all his voice might cry, and none would heed his shout ; 

For he that listened could not hear, amidst such rush and rout. 

The blows they struck were heavy ; heavier blows there could not be ; 

On both sides, to the uttermost, they struggled manfully, 

And many, that ne’er rose again, bent to the eaith the knee, 

And streams of blood o’erspread the ground, as on all sides you might see. 

And knights were there from good Navarre, both numerous and bold, 

Whom everywhere for brave and strong true gentlemen would hold ; 

But still against the good Count’s might their strength proved weak and cold, 
Though men of great emprise before and fortune manifold. 

For God’s good grace still kept the Count from sorrow and from harm, 

That neither Moor nor Christian power should stand against his arm, etc.^^ 


los buenos fechos e las sus cavallerias 
que fizo ” The poem has it in almost 
the same words ; — 

Non cnentou de Alexandre las noches nin los 
dms , 

Cuentan sus buenos fechos e sus cavalleryas 

Since the preceding part of this note 
and the account in the text were pub- 
lished the poem itself has been printed 
in the “ Ensayo de nna Biblioteca Espa- 
Jlola de Libros Raros ” (Tom I , Madrid, 
I860, col. 763-803). It makes nearly 
twenty-nine hundred lines, and so is 
considerably shorter than the Poem 
of the Old. I have read it through, 
but find no reason to alter my opm- 
ion of its ments, formed when I had 
seen only a part of it. It is a poor 
GosU, and the only copy of it in MS. 
known to exist is very badly made 
and imperfect at the end. 

83 B1 Key y el Oonde ambos se ayuntaron, 
El uno contra el otro ambos endei^ron, 

E la hd campal alii la escomen^aron. 


Non podrya mas fherte ni mas btava ser, 

Ga alli les yva todo levantar o caer , 

El mn el Key non podya ninguno mas ik^er, 

Los onos y los otros feQian todo su poder 

Muy grande fue la fe^ienda e mucho mas el 
roydo; 

Dana el ome muy grandes voces, y non sena 
oydo. 

El que oydo fuese seria como grande tronydo ; 

Non podrya oyr voces nmgun apellido 

Grandes eran los golpes, que mayores non po* 
dian; 

Los unoe y los otros todo su poder fa^ian , 

Muchos cayan en tierra que nunca ae endian ; 

De sangre los arroyos mucha tierra cobryan 

Asas cran los Navarros cavalleros esfonjados 

Que en qualqmer lugar seryan buenos y piia- 
dos 

Mas es contra el Conde todos dcsaventura- 
dos, 

Omes son de gran cuenta y de ooraqon loqar 
nos. 

Quiso Dios al buen Conde esta gracia fecer, 

Que Moros ni Crjstyanos non le podian ven* 
cer, etc 

Bouterwek, Trad. Cortina, p. L60 
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T his is certainly not poetry of a high order. In- 
vention and dignified ornament are wanting in it ; but 
still it is not without spirit, and, at any rate, it would 
be difficult to find in the whole poem a passage more 
worthy of regard. 

In the National Library at Madrid is a poem of 
twelve hundred and twenty lines, composed in the 
same system of quaternion rhymes that we have 
already noticed as settled in the old Castilian litera- 
ture, and with irregularities like those found in the 
whole class of poems to which it belongs. Its subject 
is Joseph, the son of Jacob j but there are two 
*86 circumstances which distinguish *it from the 
other narrative poetry of the period, and render 
it curious and important. The first is, that, though 
composed in the Spanish language, it is written wholly 
in the Arabic character, and has, therefore, all the ap- 
pearance of an Arabic manuscript ; to which should be 
added the fact, that the metre and spelling are accom- 
modated to the force of the Arabic vowels, so that, if 
neither of the manuscripts of it now known to exist 
be the original, it must still have been originally 
written in the same manner. The other singular cir- 
cumstance is, that the story of the poem, which is the 
familiar one of Joseph and his brethren, is not told 
according to the original in our Hebrew Scriptures, 
but according to the shorter and less poetical version in 
the twelfth chapter of the Koran, with occasional variar 
tions and additions, some of which are due to the fan- 
ciful -expounders of the Koran, while others may be of 
the ’author’s own invention. These two circumstances 
“taken together leave no reasonable doubt, that the 
writer of the poem was one of the many Moriscos who, 
remaining ,at the North after the body of the nation 
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had been driven southward, had forgotten their native 
language and adopted that of their conquerors, though 
their religion and culture still continued to be Arabic.®* 
The Poem of Joseph ” is imperfect at the end, and 
is known to exist in only two manuscripts, both in tlie 
Arabic character. Not much of it, however, seems to 
be lost. It opens, after a few introductory stanzas, 
with the jealousy of the brothers of Joseph at his 
dream, and their solicitation of their father to let him 
go with them to the field. 

* Then up and spake his sons : ** Sire, do not deem it so ; * 87 

Ten hrethren are we here, this very well you know ; 

That we should all he traitors, and treat him as a foe, 

You either will not fear, or you will not let him go. 

** But this is what we thought, as our Maker knows above : 

That the child might gain more knowledge, and with it gain oui* love, 

To show him all our shepherd’s craft, as with flocks and herds we move ; 

But still the power is thine to grant, and thine to disapprove.” 

And then they said so much with words so smooth and fair, 

Ainl promised him so faithfully with words of tender care, 

That he gave them up his child ; but bade them first beware, 

And bring him quickly back again, unharmed by any snare.®* 

When the brothers have consummated their treason, 
and sold Joseph to a caravan of Egyptian merchants. 


A good many other manuscripts of 
this sort are known to exist ; but I am 
not aware of any so old, or of such poet- 
ical value. (Ochoa, Oatdlogo de Manu- 
scritos Espaholes, etc., pp. 6-21. Ga- 
yangos, Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain, Tom. I. pp. 492 and 503. ) As 
to the spelling in the Poem of Joseph, 
we have sembraredeSi chi/nadtyr, certero, 
Tmrabdla, taraydoreSi etc. To avoid a 
hiatus, a consonant is prefixed to the 
second word ; as ** cada ^uno ” repeat- 
edly for cada vm. The manuscript of 
the Poema de Jos6, in 4to, 49 leaves, 
was fi.r8t shown to me in the Public 
Library at Madrid, marked G. g. 101, 
by Conde, the historian ; but I owe a 
tjopy of the whole of it to the kindness 


of Don Pa^cual de Gayangos, Professor 
of Arabic in the TJmversity there. 

8* Dijieron sus jaihos : “ Padre, eso no pen- 
sedes, 

Somos diez ermanos, eso bleu sabedes ; 
Seriamos taraidores, eso no dubdedes , 

Mas, empero, si no yos place, aced lo qne que- 
redes. 

Mas aqaesto pensamos, sabelo el Giiador , 
Porqu© supiese mas, i ganase el nuestro amor, 
Bnseharle aiemos las obelhas, i el ganado ma- 

, I 

Mas cnyero, si no tos place, mandaa como se- 
nor ” 

Tanto le dyeron, de pnlnbras ffermo^, 

Tanto le prometieron, de paJahras piadosas, 
Que el les di 1 el ninno, dijoles las oras, 

Que lo guardasen a el de manos enganosas. 

(Poema de Jos^, from the MS. in the 
Kmg’s Library, Madrid.) 
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the story goes on much as it does in the Koran. The 
fair Zuleikha, or Zuleia, who answers to Potiphar’s wife 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and who figures largely in 
Mohammedan poetry, fills a space more ample than 
usual in the fancies of the present poem. Joseph, too, 
is a more considerable personage. He is adopted as 
the long’s son, and made a king in the land ; and the 
dreams of the real king, the years of plenty and fam- 
ine, the joumeyings of the brothers to Egypt, their 
recognition by Joseph, and his message to Jacob, with 
the grief of the latter that Benjamin did not return, 
at "which the manuscript breaks ofl^ are much ampli- 
fied, in the Oriental manner, and made to sound like 
passages firom “ Antar,” or the “ Arabian Nights,” rath- 
er than from the touching and beautiful story to which 
we have been accustomed firom our childhood. 

Among the inventions of the author is, I suppose, a 
conversation which the wolf — who is brought in by 
the false brethren as the very animal that had 
*88 killed Joseph — holds with * Jacob.® Another 
is the Eastern fancy that the measure by which 
Joseph distributed the com, and which was made of 
gold and precious stones, would,- when put to his ear, 
inform him whether the persons present were guilty 
of falsehood to him.® But the following incident, ' 
which, like that of Joseph’s parting in a spirit of ten- 


® Rogo Jaxjob al Cnador, e al lobo ftie a fa- 
blar; 

Dyo el lobo “ No b mando Allah, que a nabi * 
fuese a matar, 

Eu tan estranna tiena me fheroQ A cazar, 

A Time fecdio peoado, i lebamuje a laziar 

MS. 

86 La raesma del pan de oro era labrada, 

E de piedras preciosaa era estiellada, 

I era de ver toda oon gTiiaa enclabada, 

Qae &zia saber al Key la berdad apuxada. 

E flwo el Eey en lamesnaia e flzola sonar j 
Pone la & sn orella por oir e guardar i 
Dijoles, e no quiso mas dudar, 

Sf^n di 2 e la mesnra, berdad pnede eatar 

MS, 


It is Joseph who is here called king, 
as he IS often in the poem, — once he is 
called emperor, — though the Pharaoh 
of the period is fully recognized , and 
this costly measure, made of gold and 
precious stones, corresponds to the cup 
of the Hebrew account, and is found, 
like that, in the sack of Benjamin, 
where it had been put by Joseph (after 
he had secretly revealed himself to Ben- 
jamin), as the means of seizing Benja- 
min and detaining him in Egsjit, with 
his own consent, but without ^ving his 
false brethren the reason for it. 


* iVa&t, Prophet, Arabic. 
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der forgiveness from his brethren®'^ when they sold 
him, is added to the narrative of the Koran, will bet- 
ter illustrate the general tone of the poem, as well as 
the general powers of the poet. 

On the first night after the outrage, Jusuf, as he is 
called in the poem, when travelling along in charge 
of a negro, passes a cemetery on a hillside where his 

mother lies buried, 

• 

And when the negro heeded not, that guarded him liehind, 

Prom off the camel Jnsuf sprang, on which he rode confined. 

And hastened, with all speed, his mother’s grave to find, 

"Where he knelt and pardon sought, to relieve his troubled mmd. 

He cried, “ God’s grace be with thee still, 0 Lady mother dear ! 

0 mother, you would sorrow, if you looked upon me here ; 

For my neck is hound with chains, and I live in grief and fear, 

Like a traitor by my brethren sold, like a captive to the speai*. 

“They have sold me ! they have sold me ! though I never did them harm ; 
They have toin me from my father, from his strong and living arm ; 

By art and cunning they enticed me, and by falsehood’s guilty charm, 

And I go a base-bought captive, full of anguish and alarm ” 

* But now the negro looked about, and knew that he was gone, 

For no man could be seen, and the camel came alone ; 

So he turned his sharpened ear, and caught the wmlmg tone, 

Where Jnsuf, by his mother’s grave, lay making heavy moan. 

And the negro hurried up, and gave him there a blow ; 

So quick and cruel was it, that it instant laid him low. 

“ A base-bom wretch;” he cried aloud, “ a base-hom thief art thou ; 

Thy masters, when we purchased thee, they told us it was so.” 

But Jusuf answered straight, “ Hot thief nor wretch am I ; 

My mother’s grave is this, and for pardon here I ciy ; 

1 cry to Allah’s power, and send my prayer on high, 

That, since 1 never wronged thee, his curse may on thee lie.” 

And then all night they travelled on, till dawned the coming day, 

When the land was sore tormented with a whirlwind’s furious sway ; 

The sun grew dark at noon, their hearts sunk in dismay. 

And they knew not, with their merchandise, to seek or make their way.® 


87 Dfjo Jusuf r “ Ennanos, perdoneos el Crl- 
^or, 

Del tuerto que me tenedes, perdoneos el SeHor 
Que pHxa sierapre e nunca ae paxta el uuestro 
amor 

Abras6 a cada guno, e partidse con dolor 

MS. 


88 Dio salto del camello, donde iba cabal- 
gando , 

ITo lo sintio el negro, que lo iba guardando ; 
Enese a la fuesa de su madre, a pedirla perdou 
doblando, 

J usuf a la fuesa tan apriesa llorando 
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The age and origin of this remarkable poem can be 
settled only by internal evidence. From this it seems 
probable that it was written in Aragon, because it con- 
tains many words and phrases peculiar to the border 
coimtry of the Provencals,®* and that it dates not far 
from the j’ear 1400, because the fourfold rhyme is 
hardly found later in such verses, and because the 
rudeness of the language might indicate even an earli- 
er period, if the tale had come from Castile. But, 
* 90 in whatever period we may * place it, it is a cu- 
rious and interesting production. It has the 
directness and simplicity of the age to which it is 
attributed, mingled sometimes with a tenderness rarely 
found in ages so violent. Its pastoral air, too, and its 
preservation of Oriental manners, harmonize well with 
the Arabian feelings that prevail throughout the 
work ; while in its spirit, and occasionally in its moral 
tone, it shows the confusion of the two religions which 
then prevailed in Spain, and that mixture of the East- 
ern and Western forms of civilization which afterwards 
gives somewhat of its coloring to Spanish poetry.^ 

The last poem belonging to these earliest specimens 
of Castilian literature is the “Rimado de Palacio,” on 


Disiendo “ Bladrej sennora, perdoneos el Sen- 
nor, 

Madre, fli me bidieaes, de mi abriais dolor ; 

Boi con cadenas al cuello, catibo con sennor, 
Bendido de mis ermanos, como si jfiierd traidor. 

Hlos me ban bendido, no teniendoles tnerto j 
Parberonme de mi padre, ante que fUese mu- 
erto, 

Con arte, con ftlsia, ellos me obieron bnelto ; 
Por mal precio me ban bendido, por do boi 
i^ado e cucito.” 

E bolbiose el n^ro ante la camella, 
Requinendo i Jusuf, e no lo bido en ella ; 

E bolbloae por el cammo a^da su orella, 
Bidolo en el fiisal Honmdo, que es marabella. 

E ftiese alia el negro, e obolo mal fferido, 

E luego en aquella ora caio amortesido ; 

Dijo, “ Tu erea male, e ladron conptlido ; 

Ansi nos lo dijeron tus senores qoe te hubleron 
bendido 


3^0 Jusnf * “ No soi malo, ni ladron, 

Mas, aqm laz mi madre, e bengola a dar pordon ; 
Ruego ad Allah i a el fago loai<jou, 

Que, si colpa no te tengo, te enbie sn maldi- 
cion.” 

Andaron aqnella noche fiista otro dia, 
Entorbioscles el mundo, gran bento coma, 
A&llezioselcs el sol al ora de mcdiodia, 

No yedian por do ir con la mercaderia 

Poeina de Jos6, MS. 

This is apparent also in the addi- 
tion sometimes made of an o or an a to 
a word ending with a consonant, as 
mercadero for mercad&r. 

Thus, the merchant who buys Jo- 
seph talks of Palestine as *‘tho Holy 
Land,** and Pharaoh talks of making 
Joaei)h a Count. But the general tone 
is Oriental. 
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the duties of kings and nobles in the government of 
the state, with sketches of the manners and vices of the 
times, which, as the poem maintains, it is the duty of 
the great to rebuke and reform. It is chiefly written 
in the four-line stanzas of the period to which jit be- 
longs ; and, beginning with a penitential confession of 
its author, goes on with a discussion of the ten com- 
mandments, the seven deadly sins, the seven works of 
mercy, and other religious subjects j after which it 
treats of the government of a state, of royal counsel- 
lors, of merchants, of men of learning, tax-gatherers, 
and others ; and then ends, as it began, with exercises 
of devotion. Its author is Pedro Lopez de Ayala, the 
chronicler, of whom it is enough to say here that he 
was among the most distinguished Spaniards of his 
time, that he held some of the highest offices of the 
kingdom under Peter the Cruel, Henry the Second, 
John the First, and Henry the Third, and that he died 
in 1407, at the age of seventy five.“ 

* The “ Eimado de Palacio,” which may be * 91 
translated “ Court Bhymes,” was the production 
of different periods of Ayala’s hfe. Twice he marks 
the year in which he was writing, and from these dates 
we know that parts of it were certainly composed in 
1398 and 1404, while yet another part seems to have 
been written during his imprisonment in England, 
which followed the defeat of Henry of Trastamara by 
the Duke of Lancaster, in 1367. On the whole, there- 


For the Eimado de Palacio, see 
Bouterwek, trad, de Cortina, Tom. I. 
pp 138-154, and Revista Espafiola, 
Deciembre, 1832. The whole poem 
consists of one thousand six hundred 
and nineteen stanzas. For notices of 
Ayala, see Chap IX. 

A poetical version of some of the 
Proverbs of Solomon is also attributed 


to the Chancellor Ayala ; and it is pos- 
sible that a MS. in the possession of 
the Academy of History at Madrid is 
the “ Book of Hunting’* which Heman 
Perez del Pulgar, in his Generaciones 
y Semblanzas (Cap. YIL), says Ay^a 
wrote. (See the Spanish Translation 
of this History, Tom. 1. 1851, pp. 606- 
608.) 
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fore, the Eimado de Palacio is to be placed near the 
conclusion of the fourteenth century, and, by its au- 
thor’s sufferings in an English prison, reminds us both 
of the Duke of Orleans and of James the First of 
Scotland, who, at the same time and under similar cir- 
cumstances, showed a poetical spirit not imlike that of 
the great Chancellor of Castile. 

In some of its subdivisions, particularly in those that 
have a lyrical tendency, the Eimado resembles some 
of the lighter poems of the Archpriest of Hita. Others 
are composed with care and gravity, and express the 
solemn thoughts that filled him during his captivity. 
But, in general, it has a quiet, didactic tone, such as 
beseems its subject and its age; one, however, in 
which we occasionally find a satirical spirit that could 
not be suppressed, when the old statesman discusses 
the manners that offended him. Thus, speaking of the 
Letracbs, or lawyers, he says — 

When entering on a lawsuit, if you ask for their advice. 

They sit down very solemnly, their brows fall in a trice. 

“ A question grave is this,” they say, “and asks for labor nice ; 

To the Council it must go, and much management implies. 

“ I think, perhaps, in time I can help you in the thing. 

By dint of labor long, and grievous studying ; 

But other duties I must leave, away all business fling, 

Your case alone must study, and to you alone must cling.” ^ 


*92 * Somewhat further on, when he speaks of jus- 

tice, whose administration had been so lamenta- 


^ JUtradjo has continued to be used 
to mean a lawyer in Spanish down to 
our day, as cUrJc has to mean a writer 
in En^sh, though the original signifi- 
cation of both was different. When 
Sancho goes to his island, he is said to 
be “parte de letrado, parte de Capi- 
tan ” ; and Guillen de Castro, in his 
“Mai Casados de Valencia,” Act III-, 
says of a great rogue, “engafio como 
letrado.” A description of Letrado^ 
worthy of Tacitus for its deep satire is 


to he found in the first book of Men- 
doza’s “Gnerra de Grenada.” 

^ The passage is in Cortina’s notes 
to Bouterwek, and begins : — 

Si qtjlsiers sobre un pleyto d’ ellos aver consqjo, 
Ponense solemiuuente, luego abaxaa el cejo : 
Pis : “ Grant question es esta, grant trabajo 
sob€;}o. 

El pleyto sera luengo, ata&e a to el oonseiJo. 
“ To pienso que podria aqui algo ayudar, 
Tomando grant trabajo mis libros eatudiat ; 
Mas todos mis negoQios me conviene 4 doxar, 
B solaimente en aqaeate yuestxo pleyto esto* 
diar.” 
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bly neglected in the civil wars during which he lived, 
he takes his graver tone, and speaks with a wis- 
dom and gentleness we should hardly have ex- 
pected : — 

Tnie justice is a noble thing, that merits all renown ; 

It fills the land with people, checks the guilty with its frown ; 

But kings, that should uphold its poiver, in thoughtlessness look down, 

And forget the precious jewel that gems their honored crown. 

And many think by cruelty its duties to fulfil, 

But their wisdom all is cunning, for justice doth no ill ; 

With pity and with truth it dwells, and faithful men will still 

From punishment and pain turn hack, as sore agamst theii* wilL^ 

There is naturally a good deal in the Rimado de 
Palacio that savors of statesmanship ; as, for instance, 
nearly all that relates to royal favorites, to war, and to 
the manners of the palace ; but the general air of the 
poem, or rather of the different short poems that make 
it up, is fairly represented in the preceding passages. 
It is grave, gentle, and didactic, with now and then 
a few lines of a simple and earnest poetical feeling, 
which seem to belong quite as much to their age as to 
their author. 


We have now gone over a considerable portion of 
the earliest Castilian literature, and qiiite completed 
an examination, of that part of it which, at first epic, 
and afterwards didactic, in its tone, is found in long 
irregular verses, with quadruple rhymes. It is all 
curious. Much of it is picturesque and interesting; 
and when to what has been already examined we 


** The original reafis thus : — 

Aqtd fabla d6 la Jiestieia. 

Juaticla que ea vlrtud atan noble e loada. 

Que castlga los males e ba la tierra poblada, 
IDevenla guardar Reyea 6 la tien olvidada, 
Siendo piedia preciosa de su corona onrrada. 

Mnclios ha qne por crueaa cuydan jnsticia fer ; 
Has pecan en la mafia, ca justicia ha de eer 


Oon toda piedat, e la verdat bien saber ; 

A1 fer la execucion siempre se ban de doler. 

Bon Jose Amador de los Rios has 
given further extracts from the Rimado 
de Palacio in a pleasant paper on it in 
the SemanarioPintoresco, Madrid, 1847, 
p. 411. 
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* 93 shall have * added the ballads and chronicles, 
the romances of chivalry and the drama, the 
whole will he found to constitute a broad basis, on 
which the genuine literary culture of Spain has rested 
ever since. 

But before we go further, we must pause an instant, 
and notice some of the peculiarities of the period we 
have just considered. It extends from a little before 
the year 1200 to a little after the year 1400; and, 
both in its poetry and prose, is marked by features not 
to be mistaken. Some of these features were separate 
and national; others were not. Thus, in Provence, 
which was long united with Aragon, and exercised an 
influence throughout the whole Peninsula, the popular 
poetry, from its light-heartedness, was called the Ga^a 
Seimeia, and was essentially unlike the grave and 
measured tone heard over every other on the Spanish 
side of the mountains ; in the more northern parts of 
France, a garrulous, story-telling spirit was paramount; 
and in Italy, Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio had just 
appeared, unlike all that had preceded them, and all 
that was anywhere contemporary with their glory. On 
the other hand, however, several of the characteristics 
of the earliest Castilian literature, such as the chroni- 
cling and didactic spirit of most of its long poems, its 
protracted, irregular verses, and its redoubled rhymes, 
belong to the old Spanish bards in common with those 
of the countries we have just enumerated, where, at 
the same period, a poetical spirit was struggling for a 
place in the elements of their imsettled civilization. 

But there are two traits of the earliest Spanish lit- 
erature which are so separate and peculiar that they 
must be noticed from the outset, — religious faith and 
knightly loyalty, — traits which are hardly less appar- 
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ent in the ^‘Partidas” of Alfonso the Wise, in the 
stories of Don John Manuel, in the loose wit of the 
Archpriest of Hita, and in the worldly wisdom of 
the Chancellor Ayala, than in the professedly devout 
poems of Berceo, and in the professedly chivalrous 
chronicles of the Cid and Fernan Gonzalez. They are, 
therefore, from the earliest period, to be marked among 
the prominent features in Spanish literature. 

* Nor should we be surprised at this. The * 94 
Spanish national character, as it has existed 
from its first development down to our own days, was 
mainly formed in the earlier part of that solemn con- 
test which began the moment the Moors landed be- 
neath the Eock of Gibraltar, and which cannot be said 
to have ended until, in the time of Philip the Third, 
the last remnants of their unhappy race were cruelly 
driven from the shores which their fathers, nine centu- 
ries before, had so unjustifiably invaded. During this 
contest, and especially during the two or three dark 
centuries when the earliest Spanish poetry appeared, 
nothing but an invincible religious faith, and a no less 
invincible loyalty to their own princes, could have sus- 
tained the Christian Spaniards in their disheartening 
struggle against their infidel oppressors. It was, there- 
fore, a stem necessity which made these two high 
qualities elements of the Spanish national character, 
all whose energies were for ages devoted to the one 
grand object of their prayers as Christians, and their 
hopes as patriots, — the expulsion of their hated in- 
vaders. 

But Castilian poetry was, from the first, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, an outpouring of the popular feel- 
ing and character. Tokens of religious submission 
and knightly fidelity, akin to each other in their birth. 
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and often relying on each other for strength in their 
trials, are, therefore, among its earliest attributes. The 
contest for personal emancipation and national inde- 
pendence was, at the same time, a contest of religious 
faith against misbelief. We must not, then, be sur- 
prised, if we hereafter find that submission to the 
Church and loyalty to the king constantly break 
through the mass of Spanish literature, and breathe 
their spirit from nearly every portion of it, — not, in- 
deed, without such changes in the mode of expression 
as the changed condition of the country in successive 
ages demanded, but still always so strong in their 
original attributes as to show that they survive every 
convulsion of the state, and never cease to move on- 
ward by their first impulse. In truth, while their very 
early development leaves no doubt that they are na- 
tional, their nationality makes it all but inevitable that 
they should become permanent. 
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FOUR CLASSES OF THE MORE POPULAR EARLT LITERATURE. — FIRST CLASS, 
BALLADS — OLDEST FORM OF CASTILIAN POETRY. — THEORIES ABOUT THEIR 
ORIOIN. — NOT ARABIC. — THEIR METRICAL FORM. — RBDONDILLAS. — ASO- 
NANTES — NATIONAL, — SPREAD OF THE BALLAD FORM. — NAME. — EARLY 
NOTICES OP BALLADS — BALLADS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, AND LA- 
TER — TRADITIONAL AND LONG UNWRITTEN. — APPEARED FIRST IN THE 
CANCIONEROS, LATER IN THE ROMANCEROS. — THE OLD COLLECTIONS THE 
BEST. 


Eveetwheke in Europe, during the period ve have 
just gone over, the courts of the different sovereigns 
were the principal centres of refinement and civiliza- 
tion. From accidental circumstances, this was pecu- 
liarly the case in Spain during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. On the throne of Castile, or within 
its shadow, we have seen a succession of such poets 
and prose-writers as Alfonso the Wise, Sancho, his son, 
Don John Manuel, his nephew, and the Chancellor 
Ayala, to say nothing of Saint Ferdinand, who pre- 
ceded them all, and who, perhaps, gave the first deci- 
sive impulse to letters in the centre of Spain and at 
the North.^ 

But the literature produced or encouraged by these 
and other distinguished men, or by the higher clergy, 
who, with them, were the leaders of the state, was by 
no means the only literature that then existed within 
the barrier of the Pyrenees. On the contrary, the spir- 

1 Alfonso el SaHo says of Ms father, things he took meat pleasure, and knew 
St. Ferdinand: **Ana, moreover, he whowEis skilled in them and who was 
liked to have men about him who not.” (Setenario, Faleographia, pp. 80- 
knew how to make verses (trohar) and 83, and p. 76.) See, also, what is said 
sing, and Jongleurs, who knew how hereafter, when we come to ^leak of Pro- 
to play on instruments. For in such ven 9 al literature in Spain, Chap. XYI. 

YOU I. 8 
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it of poetry was abroad throughout the whole 
* 96 * Peninsula, so far as it had been rescued from 
the Moors, animating and elevating all classes of 
its Christian population. Their omi romantic history, 
whose great events had been singularly the results of 
popular impulse, and bore everywhere the bold im- 
press of the popular character, had breathed into the 
Spanish people that remarkable spirit, which, begin- 
ning witli Pelayo, had been sustained by the appear- 
ance, from time to time, of such heroic forms as Feman 
Gonzalez, Bernardo del Carpio, and the Cid. At the 
point of time, therefore, at which we are now arrived, 
a more popular literature, growing directly out of the 
enthusiasm which had so long pervaded the whole 
mass of the Spanish people, began naturally to appear 
in the coimtry, and to assert for itself a place, which, 
in some of its forms, it has successfully maintained 
ever since. 

What, however, is thus essentially popular in its 
sources and character, — what, instead of going out 
from the more elevated classes of the nation, was, in 
two of its forms at least, neglected or discounte- 
nanced by them, — is, from its very wildness, little 
likely to be traced down by the dates and other proofs 
which accompany such portions of the national litera- 
ture as fell earlier under the protection of tlie higher 
orders of society. But, though we may not be able to 
make out an exact arrangement or a detailed history 
of what, in its most popular forms, was so free and so 
little watched, it can still be distributed into four dif- 
ferent classes, and will afford tolerable materials for a 
notice of its progress and condition under each. 

These four classes are, first, the Ballads, or the 
poetry, both narrative and lyrical, of the common peo- 
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pie, from the earliest times ; second, the Cheonicles, 
or the half-genuine, half-fabulous histories of the great 
events and heroes of the national annals, which, 
though begrm by authority of the state, were always 
deeply imbued with the popular feelings and charac- 
ter j third, the Romances op Chivalkt, intimately 
connected with both the others, and, after a time, as 
passionately admired as either by the whole nation; 
and, fourth, the Drama, which, in its origin, has 
always been a * popular and religious amuse- "*'97 
ment, and was no less so in Spain than it was 
in Greece or in France. 

These four classes compose what was generally most 
valued in Spanish literature during the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, the whole of the fifteenth, and 
much of the sixteenth. They rested on the deep 
foundations of the national character, and, therefore, 
by their very nature, were opposed to the Provencal, 
the Italian, and the courtly schools, which flourished 
during the same period, and which will be subsequent- 
ly examined. 

The Ballads. — Ve begin with the ballads, be- 
cause it cannot reasonably be doubted that poetry, in 
the present Spanish language, appeared earliest in the 
ballad form. And the first question that occurs in re- 
lation to them is the obvious one, why this was the 
case. It has been suggested, in reply, that there was 
probably a tendency to this most popular form of com- 
position in Spain at an age even much more remote 
than that of the origin of the present Spanish language 
itself;® that such a tendency may, perhaps, be traced 


2 The Mvnhurgh J^eview, No. 146, ablest statement of this theory. It is 
on Lockhart’s Ballads, contains the by R. Ford, Esq. 
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back to those indigenous bards of whom only a doubt- 
ful tradition remained in the time of Strabo;® and 
that it may be seen to emerge again in the Leonine 
and other rhymed Latin verses of the Gothic period/ 
or in that more ancient and obscure Basque poetry, 
of which the little that has been preserved to us is 
thought to breathe a spirit countenancing such con- 
jectures.® But these and similar suggestions 
* 98 have so slight a foundation in recorded * facts, 
that they can be little relied on. The one more 
frequently advanced is, that the Spanish ballads, such as 
we now have them, are imitations from the narrative 
and lyrical poetry of the Arabs, with, which the whole 
southern pact of ^ain_for ages resounded; and that, 
in fact, the very form in which Spanish ballads still 
appear is Arabic, and is to be traced to the Arabs in 
the East, at a period not only anterior to the invasion 
of Spain, but anterior to the age of the Prophet. This 
is the theory of Conde.® 


® The passage in Strabo here referred 
to, vhich is in Book III. p. 139 (ed. 
Casanbou, foL, 1620), is to be taken m 
connection -with the passage (p. 161) in 
which he says that both the language and 
its poetry were wholly lost in his time. 

* Argote de Mohna (Discurso de la 
Poesia Castellana, in Conde Lncanor, 
ed. 1575, f. 93. a) may be cited to this 
point, and one who believed it tenable 
might also cite the Crdnica G-eneral ” 
(ed. 1604, Parte II. f, 266), where, 
speaking of the Gothic kingdom, and 
monmmg its fall, the Chronicle says, 
“ Forgotten are its songs (cantares),** 
etc. 

® W. von Hnmboldt, in the Mithn- 
dates of Adelung and Yater, Berlin, 
1817, 8vo, Tom. lY. p. 354, and Ar- 
gote de Molina, nt snp., f. 93 ; — but 
the Basque verses cited by the latter 
cannot be older than 1322, and were, 
therefore, quite as likely to be imitated 
from the Spanish as to have been them- 
selves the subjects of Spanish imitation. 

® Dominacion deloa Arabes, Tom. I., 


Prologo, pp. xviii-xix, p. 169, and 
other places. But in a manuscript 
preface to a collection which he called 
“Poesias Orientales traducidas por Jos 
Ant. Conde,” and which he never pub- 
lished, he expresses himself yet more 
positively: “In the versification of 
our Castilian ballads and segimdiUas, 
we have received from the Arabs an ex- 
act type of their verses.” And again he 
says . “ From the period of the infancy 

of our poetry we have rhymed 

verses according to the meccsurea used 
hy the Arabs before fJie times of the Ko- 
ran'^ “Desde la infancia de nuestra 
poesia, desde los tienipos en que solo 
sabian escribir los monges y los obis- 
pos, tenemos versos rimados segun las 
reglas metricas usadas por las Arabes 
desde tiempos anteriores al Alcoran.” 
I transcribe from a MS. copy of the 
preface to this collection of poems, 
which Conde gave me in 1818. This 
is the work, I su]>pose, to which Blanco 
White alludes (Variedades, Tom. 11. 
pp. 46, 46), The theory of Conde has 
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But though, from the air of historical pretension 
witli which it presents itseli^ there is something in 
this theory that bespeaks our favor, yet there are 
strong reasons that forbid our assent to it. For the 
earliest of the Spanish ballads, concerning which alone 
the question can arise, have not at all the characteris- 
tics of an imitated literature. Not a single Arabic, 
original has been found for any one of them ; nor, so 
far as we know, has a single passage of Arabic poetry, 
or a single phrase from any Arabic writer, entered 
directly into their composition. On the contrary, 
their freedom, their energy, their Christian tone and 
chivalrous loyalty, announce an originality and inde- 
pendence of character that prevent us from belie\dng 
they could have been in any way materially indebted 
to the brilliant but effeminate literature of the nation 
to whose spirit everything Spanish had, when they 
first appeared, been for ages implacably opposed. It 
seems, therefore, that they must, of their own nature, 
be as original as any poetry of modem times ; contain- 
ing, as they do, within themselves proofs that they are 
Spanish by their birth, natives of the soil, and stained 
with all its variations. For a long time, too, subse- 
quent to that of their first appearance, they con- 
tinued to exhibit the same * elements of nation- * 99 
ality ; so that, tmtil we approach the fall of Gra- 
nada, we fimd in them neither a Moorish tone, nor 
Moorish subjects, nor Moorish adventures; nothing, 
in short, to justify us in supposing them to have been 
more indebted to the culture of the Arabs than was 
any other portion of the early Spanish literature. 

Indeed, it does not seem reasonable to seek, in the 
East or elsewhere, a foreign origin for the mere form 

been often approyed- See Retrospective tmnslation of Boiiterwek, Tom, I* p. 
Review, Tom. lY. p, 81, the Spanish 164, etc. 
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of the Spanish ballads. Their metrical structure is so 
simple, that we can readily believe it to have pre- 
sented itself as soon as verse of any sort was felt to 
be a popular want. They consist merely of those 
eight-syllable lines which are composed with great 
facility in other languages as well as the Castilian, 
and which, in the old ballads, are tlie more easy, as 
the number of feet prescribed for each verse is little 
regarded.^ Sometimes, though rarely, they are broken 
into stanzas of four lines, thence called redmdillas, or 
roundelays; and then they have rhymes in the first 
and fourth lines of each stanza, or in the second and 
fourth, as in the similar stanzas of other modern lan- 
guages.® [riieir prominent peculiarity, however, and 
one which they have succeeded in impressing 
* 100 * upon a very large portion of all the national 
poetry, is one which, being found to prevail in 

Argote de Molina (Discurso sobre from the collection of 1555, has printed 
la Poesia Castellana, in Contle Lucanor, the ballads he gives us as if their lines 
1675, f. 92) will have it that the ballad were originally of fourteen or sixteen 
verse of Spam is quite the same with syllables ; so that one of his lines eni- 
the eight-syllable verse in Greek, Latin, braces two of those in the old Roman- 
Italian, and French; “but,” he adds, ceros. His reason was, that their epic 
“it is properly native to S])ain, in whose natuie and character required such long 
language it is found earlier than in any verses, which aie, in fact, substantially 
other inodern tongue, and in Spanish the same with those in the old “ Poem 
alone it has all the grace, gentleness, of the Cid.” But his theory, which 
and spirit, that are more peculiai’ to the w^as not generally adopted, is sufii- 
Si>amsh genius than to any other.” The ciently answered by V. A. Huber, in 
only example he cites, in proof of this his excellent tract, “De Pnmitivd Can- 
position, is the Odesof Bonsard, — “the tilenaram Popularium Plpicarum (vulgo 
niostexcellentRonsard,”ashecallshim, Bomances) apud Hispanos Foniia” (Be- 
— then at the height of his euphiiistical rolini, 1844, 4to), and in his preface to 
reputation in France ; hut Konsard’s his edition of the “ Chrdnica del Cid,” 
odes are miserably unlike the freedom 1844. 

and spirit of the Spanish ballads. (See ^ An error of Sarmi^nto about Redone 
Odes de itonsard, Pans, 1573, 18mo, dillas is corrected by Alcala Galiano in 
Tom II. pp. 62, 139 ) The neai'est ap- his edition of Deppiug’s Romancero 
proach that I recollect to the mere Castellano (Leipsique, 1844, Tom. I, p. 
inemire of the ancient Spanish ballad, Ixix). He does not, however, seem to 
where thew was no thought of imitat- he quite right, and I have, therefore, 
ing it, is in a few of the old French followed the definition in the large dic- 
Fabliaux, in^ Chaucer’s “ House of tionary of the Spanish Academy, con- 
Fame,” and in some passages of Sir firmed by the recent editions of the 
Walter Scott’s poet^. Jacob Grimm, abridgment. See, also, Bengifo, Arte 
in his “Silva de Bomanoes Vieios” Poetioa, ed. 1727, p. 15, sqq. 

(Vienna, 1816^ 18mo), t^en cMefly 
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no other literature, may be claimed to have its origin 
in Spain, and becomes, therefore, an important circum- 
stance in the history of Spanish poetical culture.® 

The peculiarity to which we refer is that of the 
asonmdey — an imperfect rhyme confined to the vowels, 
and beginning with the last accented one in the line ; 
so that it embraces sometimes only the very last sylla- 
ble, and sometimes goes back to the penultimate, or 
even the antepenultimate. It is contradistinguished 
from the consonai^te, or full rhyme, which is made both 
by the consonants and vowels in the concluding syl- 
lable or syllables of the line, and which is, there- 
fore, just what rhyme is in English.^ Thus feroz and 


® The only suggestion I have noticed 
aifeeting this statement is to be found 
in the Repertorio Amencano (Londres, 
1827, Tom. II. pp, 21, etc.), where the 
writer, who, I b^eve, is Don Andres 
Bello, endeavors to trace the aso'n/mU 
to the “Vita Mathildis,” a Latin poem 
of the twelfth century, repiinted by 
lluratori (Rerum Italicarum Scnptores, 
Mediolani, 1725, fol., Tom. Y. pp 335, 
etc.), and to a manuscript Anglo- 
iMonnan poem, of the same century, on 
the fabulous journey of Charlemagne to 
Jerusalem But the Latin poem is, I 
believe, singular in this attempt, and 
was, no doubt, wholly unknown in 
Spain ; and the Anglo-lTorman poem, 
which has since been published by 
Michel (London, 1836, 12mo), with cu- 
rious notes, turns out to be rhym&d^ 
though not carefully or regularly. Ray- 
nouard, in the Joimial des Smdiits 
(February, 1833, p, 70), made the same 
mistake with the writer in the Reper- 
torio ; probably in consequence of fol- 
lowing him. The imperfect rhyme of 
the ancient Gaelic seems to have been 
dijTerent from the Spanish aso7ian£e, 
and, at any rate, can have had nothing 
to do with it. (Logan's Scottish Gael, 
London, 1831, 8vo, Vol, II. p 241 ) 
w Cervantes, in his “Amante Libe- 
ral,” calls them consonmcias or conso- 
m7ites diflcuUosos. IsTo doubt, their 
greater difficulty caused them to be 
less used than the asonamUs. Juan de 


la Enziua, in his little treatise on Cas- 
tilian Yerse, Cap 7, "written before 
1600, explains these two foinis of rhyme, 
and says that the old romances “no van 
verdaderos consonantes ” Curious le- 
marks on the cmm,nUs are to be found 
in Rengifo, “Arte Poetica Espahola” 
(Salamanca, 1692, 4to, Cap, 34), and 
the additions to it in the edition of 
1727 (4to, p. 418) ; to which may well 
be joined the philosoplucal suggestions 
of Martinez de la Rosa, Obras, Paris, 
1827, 12mo, Tom. I. pp 202-204. 

Diez, m his valuable Alti'omanische 
Spracbdenkmale (Svo, Bonn, 1846, pp. 
83, sqq ), thinks that, in the poem on 
Boethius, and in some other early Pro- 
vencal poetry, traces of asojmyites can 
be found. This suggestion, vhich I 
had not seen when I pubhshed the 
preceding note for the first time, does 
not, however, affect the statement in 
the text. Asonantes have not pre- 
miled in any literature but the Span- 
ish Indeed, I still think that in the 
few cases where they occur elsewhere, 
and are not, as in Germany, intentional 
imitations of the Spanish, they are the 
result of accident, lilce the occasional 
rhymes in Virgil and the other classical 
poets of antiquity ; or of caprice in the 
mdividual author, as iu the “Vita Ma- 
thildis” ; or of an unsuccessful attempt 
at full rhyme, as in the case of the 
poem on Charlemagne. Diez, in fact, 
admits this so far as the poem on Boe- 
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* 101 furor, cusa and. * dburca, infumia, and ccmtruria, 
are good ccsoiiantes in the first and third ballads 
of the Cid, just as indl and deskdl, voldre and eagcire, are 
good eonsoncaties in the old ballad of the Marquis of 
Mantua, cited by Don Quixote. The asonarde, therefore, 
is something bet-ween our blank verse and our rhyme; 
and the art of using it is easily acquired in a language 
like the Castilian, abounding in vowels, and always 
giving to the same vowel the same value.^^ In the older 
ballads it generally recurs with every other line ; and, 
from tlie facility with which it can be found, the same 
a&omnie is frequently continued through the whole of 
the poem in which it occurs, whether the poem be 


tiuMs is concerned, when he says, 
ibt leioht zu bemerken dass der Dichter 
naeli clem wllcnltevm strcUr I regard, 
therefore, generdl}’-, such instances rath- 
er as unsuccessful rhymes than as in- 
tentional dsonantes Soe.p<?si, notes 15 
and 16 

Since the preceding portions of this 
note were published, in 1849 and 1863, 
the subject of the earliest appearance 
of asomntes has been discussed anew 
by Mons. A Boucherie m a pam- 
plilet published at Montpelier, in 1867, 
and entitled *'Cin<i Formules rhyth- 
niees et assonancees du VII5 Si^cle.” 
Extmcts from these formules, which 
are found in Dom Bouquet (Vol. IV ) 
and elsewhere, as common prose, are 
by Mons. Douchene diyided into lines, 
and printed as asscmant Terse. But 
they are Tery irregular, and may, after 
all, only be like the ccsonaoUes that Sar- 
miento picked out in the old Spanish 
prose, and which can be found every- 
where, from the time of Alfonso the 
"Wise down. (See post, p. 121, and the 
citation, note 12.) The value of Hons. 
Boucherie’s position is somewhat weak- 
ened by his belief that he finds inten- 
tional rhymes in Homer, and inten- 
tional asonatvtes in Holi^re (p. 7). Still 
it is notto be denied that he has brought 
together very curious examples of both 
rhjTne and asonants from the prose and 
verse of writers who made> I suppose, 
only an accidental jingle of words* with- 


out, perhaps, being aware of it. This 
remark, I think, apphes with especial 
force to the examjdes Hons. Boucherie 
(pp 42, 43) alleges from the Floridas of 
Apulems (Ed. Oudendorpii, 4to, 1823, 
Tom. 11 ) He says that Schucliardt, 
a German scholar, came about the same 
time to the same conclusion, citmg of- 
ten for his position the same examples ; 
but I have never seen the “ Vocalismus 
des Vulgarlateins.” In any event, 
however, it will be found still that, 
however fanciful half-rhymes may oc- 
cur in one place or another from the 
earliest times, they have premiled in 
no language excejit the Spanish, wheie 
their number is indefinite. 

^ A great poetic license was intro- 
duced before long into the use of the 
asonante, as there had been, in antiq- 
uity, into the use of the Greek and 
Latin measures, until the sphere of 
the asomnte became, as Olemencin well 
says, extremely wide. Thus, u and o 
were held to be CLSO^iante, as in Yen-ws 
and Minos; i and e, as in Paris and 
males; a diphthong with a vowel, as 
gratia and dXma, ewittfs and bwrks; 
and other similar varieties, which, in 
the times of Lope de Vega and GeSn- 
gora, made the permitted combinations 
all but indefinite, and the composition 
of asorumte verses indefinitely easy. 
(Don Quixote, ed. Olemencin, Tom. 
HI. pp. 271, 272, note.) 
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longer or shorter. But even with this embarrassment 
the structure of the ballad is so simple that, while 
Sarmiento has undertaken to show how Spanish prose 
from the twelfth century downwards is often mitten 
unconsciously in eight-syllable asonanfes,^^ Sepulveda, 
in the sixteenth century, actually converted large 
portions of the old chronicles into the same ballad- 
measure, with little change of their original phraseol- 
ogy;^^ two circumstances which, taken together, show 
indisputably that there can be no wide inteiv'al be- 
tween the common structure of Spanish prose and this 
earliest form of Spanish verse. If to all this we add 
the nat ion al .recitatives in. .which the ballads 
have * been sung down to our own days, and the * 102 
national dances by which they have been ac- 
companied,^^ we shall probably be persuaded, not only 
that the form of the Spanish ballad is as national as 
the asmtarde, which is its prominent characteristic, but 
that this form is more happily fitted to its especial 
purposes, and more easy in its practical application to 
them, than any other into which popular poetry has 
fallen, in ancient or modem times.^ 


poesia Espafiola, Madrid, 1775, 
4to, sec. 422-430. 

1® It would 136 easy to give many 
specimens of ballads made from the old 
chronicles ; but for the present pur- 
pose I will take only a few lines from 
the '^Ordnica General” (Parte III. f. 
77, a, ed. 1604), where Velasquez, per- 
suading his nephews, the Infantes de 
Lara, to go against the Moors, despite 
of certain ill auguries, says ; *^Sobn7ios 
estos agtceros q[ue oystes mucho son 
buenos ; ca> nos dm a entender qm gana- 
reTTLOs muy gmn algo de lo ageno, e cfo ?o 
nuGStro non pcrdaromos; e fizol muy 
mal Don N'ufto Salido en non vmir 
comhuscOf e 'tnande Dios quo se arrepi- 
mta,"' etc. Now, m Sepulveda (Ro- 
mances, Anvers, 1551, 18mo, f. 11), in 
the ballad beginning ** Ll^ados son los 
Infantes,” we have these lines : — 


Sobrinos esos agueros 
Paxa nos gran bien serian, 

Porque nos dan a entender 
Que bien nos sucediera 
Ganaremos grande victoria, 

Nada no se perdiera^ 

Don Nuno lo htzo mal 
Que eonvvseo non ysenia, 

Mande Dios que se arrepienta^ etc. 

Duran, Romances Caballarescos, 
Madrid, 1832, 12mo, PixSlogo, Tom I. 
p. xvi, xvii, with xxxv, note (14). 
ulms, in the German ti'anslation of 
this work, Band II pp 504, 505. 

^ The pecnhanties of a metxical form 
so entirely national can, I suppose, be 
well understood only by an example ; 
and I will, therefore, give here, in the 
original Spanish, a few lines from a 
spirited and well-known ballad of Gdn- 

f ora, which I select because they have 
een tiuuslated into Bnglish oBonantss^ 
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^ 103 * A metrical form so natural and obvious 

became a favorite at once, and continued so. 
From the ballads it soon passed into other depart- 
ments of the national poetry, especially the lyricaLj 
At a later period the great mass of the true Spanish 


by a in the Eetros:peetvoe Remew, 
whose excellent version follows, and 
may serve still further to explain and 
illustrate the measure : — 

Aquel layo de la guerra, 

Alferez mayor del rejno. 

Tan galan como valiente, 
y tan noble como fiero, 

De los mozos embidiado, 

Y admirado de los riejos, 

Y de los ninos y el vnlgo 
Senalado con el d^do, 

D1 q,uendo de las damas, 

Porcoitesano y discreto, 

Hyo hasta alli regalado 
De la fortuna y el tiraipo, etc. 

Obras, Madrid, 1654, 4:to, f 83. 

This rhyme is perfectly perceptible 
to any ear* well accustomed to Spanish 
poetry, and it must be admitted, I 
think, that, when, as in the ballad 
cited, it embraces two of the conclud- 
ing vowels of the line, and is continued 
thiough the whole poem, the effect, 
even upon a foreigner, is that of a 
graceful ornament, which satisfies with- 
out fatiguing. In English, however, 
■where our vowels have such various 
'poweis, and Tyhere the consonants pre- 
ondemte, the case is quite different, 
his is plain in the following transla- 
tion of the preceding hues, made “with 
spirit and truth, but failing to produce 
the effect of the Spamsh. Indeed, the 
rhyme can hardly be said to be percep- 
tible except to the eye, though the 
measure and its cadences are nicely 
managed • — 

** He the thunderbolt of battle, 

He the first Al&rez tttl<pd, 

Who as couTteous is as valiant, 

And the noblest as the fiercest ; 

He -who Iw onr youth is envied, 

Honored % oar gravest ancients, 

By our youth in crowds distmgu&hed 
By a thousand pointed fmg«T8 , 

He b^oved by fiedxest daxnfo, 

Bor discretion and politeness. 

Cherished son of time and fbrtune, 

Bearing all their gifts dUrnnest,” etc. 
jReirogtective JUview, Vol. IV. p. 86. 

Another specimen of English aso- 
nantes is to be found in BowiS^s '' An- 
cient Poetry of Spain’" (London, 1824 
12mo, p. 107) ; hut the result is sub- 


stantially the same, and always must 
be, from the diliereiice between the two 
languages. 

In German-\% more than anywhere 
else, attempts have been made to intro- 
duce the Spanish asomnte. The first 
of these attempts, I think, was made 
byFriedench Schlegol, in his “Coude 
iUarcos,” 1802 , — a tragedy eonstniot- 
ed on the beautiful ballad of the same 
name. (See post, note ) But, though 
there are passages in it not unworthy 
the subject, it found httle favor His 
brother, August Wilhelm Schlcgel, in 
his translations from Calderon, pub- 
lished the very next year, 1803, adopted 
the aso7iante fully wherever lie found it 
in the oiigiiial Spanish, whose measures 
and manner he followed rigorously, and 
was so successful that his version of the 
Principe Comfante became a favonte 
acting play on the Gennan stage. (See 
post, Period II., Chap XXII. and Chap. 
XXIIL, notes.) From this time the 
aso7ia7ite has been recognized and estab- 
lished in Gennan literature, at least so 
far as translations from the Spanish are 
concerned. Thus, Gnes, in his remark- 
able vemions from Calderon, is con- 
stantly faithful to it; — a happy ex- 
ample of his management of it occur- 
ring in the opening of his “Dame Ko- 
bold ” (Dmna Dwide), Band V. 1822. 
So, too, is Adolf Martin, in his trans- 
lations from Calderon (1844, 3 Baade, 
12mo), of which the first scene in Tod(t 
es Verdad y toda mentira (Band L seite 
95) is a favorable specimen. Malsburg 
and others have trodden in the same 
path with more or less success ; but 
perhaps nobody has been so fortunate 
as Cardinal von Diepenbrook, in his 
translation of La Vim es sueflOf 1852. 
But still I think the Gennan asonanUe 
falls almost as powerless on the ear as. 
the English one does. At least, 1 find; 
it so. See post. Part 11., note at the 
end of Chap. XXIV., on the German 
translators of Calderon, by whom the 
Swmsh measures are observed, with a 
fid^ty unknown out of their country. 
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drama came to rest upon it ; and before tbe end of 
tbe seventeenth century more verses had probably 
been written in it than in all the other measures 
used by Spanish poets. Lope de Vega declared it 
to be fitted for aU styles of composition, even the 
gravest; and his judgment was sanctioned in his 
own time, and has been justified in ours, by the appli- 
cation of this peculiar form of verse to long epic 
stories.^® The eight-syllable asomrde, therefore, may be 
considered as now known and used in every depart- 
ment of Spanish poetry; and since it has, from the 
first, been a chief element in that poetry, we 
may well believe it will continue * such as long * 104 
as what is most original in the national genius 
continues to be cultivated. 

Some of the ballads embodied in this genuinely Cas- 
tilian measure are, no doubt, very ancient. That such 


Speaking of tke ballad verses, he 
says (Prologo d las Rimas Humanas, 
Obras Sueltas, Tom. IV., Madrid, 1776, 
4to, p. 176), “Iiegard them as capable, 
not only of expressing and setting forth 
any idea whatever with easy sweetness, 
blit carrying through my grave action 
in a versified poem.” His prediction 
was fulfilled in his own time by the 
“Fernando” of Vera y Figueroa, a 
poor epic published in 1632 ; and in 
ours by the very attractive narrative 
oem of Don Angel de Saavedra, Diiq_ue 
e Rivas, entitled “El Moro Exposito,” 
in two volumes, 1834. The example 
of Lope de Vep, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, no doubt did much to 
give currency to the ctsommUs^ which, 
from that time, have been more used 
than they were earlier. The opinion of 
Lope de Vega is repeated by Melendez 
Valdes, who, in the Preface to his 
Works (1820, p. viii), says expressly of 
the old ballad measure : “ Porqne no 
apUcarla a todos los asnntos, aun los 
de mas aliento y osadia ? ” Vargas y 
Ponce (Declamacion, 1793, p. 64) calls 
the asonanU^ as 1 tbink truly, “preciosa 
y unica propiedad de la Poesia Espahola. ” 


See, also, Book II. Chap. HI of Luzan’s 
Poetica, but refer to it in the 8vo edi- 
tion, for I believe the passage referred 
to IS not in the folio ; so that, I sup- 
pose, Luzon altered his mind about the 
value of the asomiUey as his experience 
of its importance increased. 

I have noticed particularly an in- 
stance of the asoTmnte employed for 
popular effect in a consecutive series of 
ninety-nine ballads, called “Cantos,” 
on the History of the Passion, begin- 
ning with the institution of the Last 
Supper, and ending with the Madonna’s 
solitSiry mourning at the cross. They 
were printed anonymouslv in successive 
pampnlets at Malaga, by Francisco Mar- 
tinez de Aguilar, — three or more in 
each pamphlet, — in 4to, without date, 
but apparently in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Their style is 
much simpler than might be expected 
from the period, and 1 think it proba- 
ble that they were all fashioned out of 
some prose history of the Saviour writ- 
ten in better times. There is no poetry 
in them, but they are enrions as show'- 
ing how the ballad form has been used 
for continuous history, and how fit it is 
for popular effect in long poems. 
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ballads existed in the earliest times, their very name, 
Romances, may intimate ; since it seems to imply that 
they were, at some period, the only poetry known in 
the Romince language of Spain ; and such a pei’iod can 
have been no other than the one immediately following 
the formation of the language itself. Popular poetry 
of some sort — and more probably ballad poetry than 
any other — was sung concerning the achievements of 
the Cid as early as 1147.^^ A century later than this, 
but earlier than the prose of the Fuero Juzgo,” Saint 
Ferdinand, after the capture of Seville, in 1248, gave 
allotments or repatiimiei^os to two poets who had been 
with him during the siege, Nicolas de hs Romances, and 
Domingo Abad de hs Romances ; the first of whom con- 
tinued for some time afterwards to inhabit the rescued 
city, and exercise his vocation as a poet.“ In the next 
reign, or between 1252 and 1280, such poets are again 
mentioned. A princess, disguised as a joglaressa, or 
female ballad-siager, is introduced into the poem of 
“Apollonius,” which is supposed to have been writ- 
ten a little before or after the year 1260 ; and in 


See the harharous Latin poem 
pnnted hy Sandoval, at the end of his 
‘^Historia de los Reyes de Castilla,” 
etc. (Pamplon^ 1615, fol.,f. 193). It 
is on the taking of Almeria in 1147, 
and seems to have "been wntten hy an 
eye-witness, or, at any rate, on the an- 
thority of persons who had been at the 
siege, with whom the author had con- 
versed- 

The authority for this is sufficient, 
though the fact itself of a man being 
named from the sort of poetry he com- 
posed is a singular one. It is found in 
Di^o Ortiz de Zufiiga, ^*Anales Eccle- 
siasticos y Seglares de Sevilla” (Sevilla, 
1677, fol., pp. 14, 90, 816, etc.). He 
took it, he says, from the ongvml doc- 
uments of the T&paHimmJbos, which he 
describes minutely as having been used 
by Argote de Holina (Premce and p. 
816), and from documents in the ar- 


chives of the Cathedral. The reparti- 
mientOf or distribution of lands and 
other spoils in a city, from which, as 
Mariana tells us, a hundred thousand 
Moors emigrated or weie expelled, was 
a senous matter, and the documents in 
relation to it seem to have been ample 
and exact. (Zuiiiga, Preface and pp. 
81, 62, 66, etc. ) The meaning of the 
word komame in this place is a more 
doubtful matter. But, if any kind of 
popular poetry is meant by it, what 
was it likely to he at so early a period 
but ballad poetry « The verses, how- 
ever, which Ortiz de Zufliga, on the 
authority of Argote de Molina, attrib- 
utes (p. 816) to Domingo Abad de los 
Romances, are not his j they are by the 
Arcipreste de Hita. (See Sanchez, Tom* 
IT. p. 166.) 

Stanzas 426, 427, 488-496, ed. 
Paris, 1844, 8vo. 
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tlie Code of Laws of Alfonso the * Tenth, pre- *105 
pared about 1260, good knights are commanded 
to listen to no poetical tales of the ballad-singers, 
except such as relate to feats of arms.® In the " Gen- 
eral Chronicle,” also, compiled soon afterwards by the 
same prince, mention is made more than once of poet- 
ical gestes or tales ; of “ what the ballad-singers {ju- 
glares) sing in their chants, and tell in their tales” ; and 
“ of what we hear the ballad-singers tell in their 
chants”; — implying that the achievements of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio and Charlemagne, to which these 
phrases refer, were as familiar in the popular poetry 
used in the composition of this fine old chronicle as we 
know they have been since to the whole Spanish peo- 
ple through the very ballads we still possess.® 

It seems, therefore, not easy to escape from the con- 
clusion, to which Argote de Mohna, the most sagacious 
of the early Spanish critics, arrived nearly three cen- 
turies ago, that " in these old ballads is, in truth, per- 
petuated the memory of times past, and that they con- 
stitute a good part of those ancient Castilian stories 
used by King Alfonso in his history ” ; ® a conclusion 
at which we should arrive, even now, merely by read- 
ing with care large portions of the Chronicle itself. ® 


20 Partida II. Tit. XXL Leyes 20, 21. 
** ITeitlier let tlie singers (juglares) re- 
hearse before them other songs 
res) than those of military gestes, or 
those that relate feats of arms.” The 
juglares — a word that comes from the 
Latui jornlaris — were originally stroll- 
ing ballad-singers, like the jongleurs, 
but afterwards sunk to be jesters and 
jugglers. (See Clemencin’s curious note 
to Don Quixote, Parte II. c 81.) Ju- 
glares sxe also mentioned in the Chronica 
del Old, e. 228. That the earlier ballad- 
singers composed their own ballads is 
not to be doubted ; but this, in time, 
was more or less mven up. (Pidal in 
the Cancionero de Baena, Madrid, 1851, 
8 VO, pp. xvii, xviii, xxi.) 


21 Crdnica General, Yalladolid, 1604, 
Parte III. ff, 30, 33, 46. Galmdez de 
Carvajal — a statesman much consid- 
ered in the times of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and of Charles V., and first 
editor of the Chronicle of John II. — 
deemed the ballads to be of substantial 
value as materials for Spanish history ; 
— de gran f4 para la verdad de las His- 
torias de Espaha. (Luis de Cabrera, 
De Historia, 1611, f. 106.) The testi- 
mony is of consequence, considering the 
person from whom it came, and the time 
when he lived. 

22 El Conde Lucanor, 1576. Dis- 
curso de la Poesia Castellana por Ar- 
gote de Molina, f. 93. a. 

28 The end of the Second Part of the 
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One more fact will conclude what we know of their 
early history. It is, that ballads were found among 
the poetry of Don John Manuel, the nephew of 
106 Alfonso the Tenth, * which Argote de Molina 
possessed, and intended to publish, but which 
is now lost^ This brings our slight knowledge of the 
whole subject do^wn to the death of Don John, in 1347. 
But from this period — the same with that of the Arch- 
priest of Hita — we almost lose sight, not only of the 
ballads, but of all genuine Spanish poetry, whose 
strains seem hardly to have been heard during the 
horrors of the reign of Peter the Cruel, the contested 
succession of Henry of Trastamara, and the Portu- 
guese wars of John the First. And even when its 
echoes come to us again in the weak reign of John 
the Second, which stretches down to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, it presents itself with few of the 
attributes of the old national character.®® It is become 
of the court, courtly ; and therefore, though the old 
and true-hearted ballads may have lost none of the 
popular favor, and were certainly preserved by the 
fidelity of popular tradition, we find no further distinct 
record of them until the end of this century and the 
beginning of the one that followed, when the mass of 
the people, whose feelings they embodied, rose to such 
a degree of consideration, that their peculiar poetry 
came into the place to which it was entitled, and which 
it has maintained ever since. This was in the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of Charles the Fifth. 

General Chronicle, and much of the to 1573, and hearing the name of Don 
third, relating to the great heroes of John Manuel, is, as we have already 
the early CastSian and feonese history, explained, the work of Don John Man- 
seem to me to have been indebted to nel of Portugal, who died in 1624. 
older jwetical materials. The Marquis of Santillana, in his 

** Discurso, Conde Lncanor, ed. 1575, well-known letter (Sanchez, Tom. 1.), 
ff. 92. a, 93. h. The , poetry contained speaks of the Eomcmces e carUares, but 
in the Cancioneros Generales, from 1611 very slightly. 
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But these few historical notices of ballad poetry are, 
except those which point to its early origin, too slight 
to be of much value. Indeed, until after the middle 
of the sixteenth century, it is difficult to find ballads 
written by known authors ; so that, when we speak of 
the Old Spanish Ballads, we do not refer to the few 
whose period can be settled with some accuracy, but 
to the great mass found in the “ Eomanceros Gene- 
rales ” and elsewhere, whose authors and dates are 
alike unkno-wn. This mass consists of above a thou- 
sand old poems, imequal in length, and still more 
unequal in * merit, composed between the * 107 
period when verse first appeared in Spain and 
the time when such verse as that of the ballads was 
thought worthy to be written down ; the whole bear- 
ing to the mass of the Spanish people, their feelings, 
passions, and character, the same relations that a single 
ballad bears to the character of the individual author 
who produced it. 

Bor a long time, of course, these primitive national 
ballads existed only in the memories of the common 
people, from whom they sprang, and were preserved 
through successive ages and long traditions only by 
the interests and feelings that originally gave them 
birth. We cannot, therefore, reasonably hope that we 
now read any of them exactly as they were first com- 
posed and sung, or that there are many to which we 
can assign a definite age with any good degree of 
probability. No doubt, we may still possess, some 
which, with little change iu their simple thoughts and 
melody, were among the earliest breathings of that 
popular enthusiasm which, between the twelfth and the 
fifteenth centmdes, was carrying the Christian Span- 
iards onward to the emancipation of their country ; — 
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ballads Avbicb -wei'e heard amidst the valleys of the Si- 
erra Morena, or on the banks of the Turia and the 
Guadalqnivir, with the first tones of the language that 
has since spread itself through the whole Peninsula. 
But the idle minstrel, who, in such troubled times, 
sought a precarious subsistence from cottage to cot- 
tage, or the thoughtless soldier, who, when the battle 
was over, sung its achievements to his guitar at the 
door of his tent, could not be expected to look beyond 
the passing moment ; so that, if their unskilled verses 
were preserved at all, they must have been preserved 
by those who repeated them from memory, changing 
their tone and language with the changed feelings of 
the times and events that chanced to recall them. 
Whatever, then, belongs to this earliest period belongs, 
at the same time, to the unchronicled popular life and 
character of which it was a part ; and although some 
of the ballads thus produced may have survived to 
our own day, many more, undoubtedly, lie buried with 
the poetical hearts that gave them birth. 

* 108 * This, indeed, is the great difficulty in rela- 

tion to all researches concerning the oldest 
Spanish ballads. The very excitement of the national 
spirit that Avarmed them into life was the result of an 
age of such violence and suffering, that the ballads it 
produced failed to command such an interest as would 
cause them to be written down. Individual poems, 
like the Poem of the Cid, or the works of individual 
authors, like those of the Archpriest of Hita or Don 
John Manuel, were, of course, cared for, and, perhaps, 
from time to time transcribed. But the popular po- 
etry was neglected. Even when the especial “ Can- 
cioneros ” — which were collections of whatever verses 
the person who formed them happened to fancy, or 
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was able to find^ — began to come in fashion, during 
the reign of John the Second, the bad taste of the 
time caused the old national literature to be so entire- 
ly overlooked, that hardly a single ballad occurs in 
either of them.^^ 

The first printed ballads — for to these we now 
come — are to be sought in the earliest, edition of the 
“ Cancioneros Generates,” compiled by Fernando del 
Castillo, and published at Valencia in 1511. Their 
number, including fragments and imitations, is thirty- 
seven,^® of which nineteen are by authors whose 
names are given, and who, like Don John Manuel of 
Portugal, Cartagena, J uan de la Enzina, and Diego de 
San Pedro, are known to have fiourished in the period 
between 1450 and 1500, or who, like Lope de Sosa, 
appear so often in the collections of that age, that 
they may be fairly assumed to have belonged 
to it. Of the remainder, several seem *much *109 
more ancient, and are, therefore, more interest- 
ing and important. 

The first, for instance, called “ Count Claros,” is the 
fragment of an old ballad afterwards printed in full. 
It is inserted in this Cancionero on account of an elab- 
orate gloss made on it in the Proven 9 al manner by 


2® Ca7icio7if CamoTLOt Ohcf^nsos, in 
the Romance language, signified origi- 
nally any kind of poetry, because 
all poetiy, or almost all, was then 
sung, (Giovanm Galvani, Poesia dei 
Trovatorij Modena, 1829, 8vo, p 29 ) 
In this way, Candomro in Span- 
ish was long understood to mean 
simply a collection of poetry,* — some- 
times all hy one author, sometimes by 
many. 

Bon P, de Gayangos says, in the 
translation of this History (Yol. I. 
1861, p. 509), that he has found one 
ballad in the MS. Cancionero called 
Stnfiigas or Estnhiga’s, and three or 
four in that of Martinez de Burgos. 
Perhaps there may be others in other 
VOL. I 9 


MS Cancioneros, but not, I think, 
many. 

27 It is a striking fact that no such 
thing as a collection of ballads can be 
found m any old manuscript. They 
were written down, composed, or mod- 
ified later ; dealt with, in short, just as 
Percy and Scott dealt with English and 
Scotch ballads. 

28 It should, however, be observed 
that about twenty of the thirty-seven 
are in the Cancionero of Constantina, 
to be noticed hereafter (Chap. XXIII.), 
and that this Cancionero, which is 
without date, may have been printed 
a few years earlier, and probably was. 
But we have no ballads with printed 
dates earlier than 1511. 
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Francisco de Leon, as well as on account of an imita- 
tion of it by Lope de Sosa, and a gloss upon tbe imita- 
tion by Soria; all of which follow, and leave little 
doubt that the ballad itself had long been known and 
admired. The fragment, which alone is worth notice, 
consists of a dialogue between the Count Claros and 
his uncle, the Archbishop, on a subject and in a tone 
which made the name of the Count, as a true lover, 
pass almost into a proverb. 

It grieves me, Count, it grieves my heart, 

That thus they urge thy fate ; 

Since this fond guilt upon thy part 
“Was still no crime of state. 

For all the errors love can hring 
Deserve not mortal pain ; 

And I have knelt hefoie the king, 

To free thee from thy chain. 

But he, the kmg, with angry pnde, 

Would hear no word I spoke ; 

‘ The sentence is pronounced,* he cried ; 

* Who may its power revoke * * 

The Infanta’s love yon won, he says. 

When you her guardian were. 

0 cousin, less, if you were wise, 

For ladies you would care. 

For he that labors most for them 
Your fate will always prove ; 

Since death or ruin none escape, ' 

Who trust their dangerous love.” 

“0 uncle, uncle, words like these 
A true heart never hears ; 

For I would rather die to please 
Than live and not be theirs.” ^ 


The whole ballad, with a different 
lading of the passage here translated, 
is in the Cancionero de Romances, Sara- 
gossa, Xfi50, 12mo, Parte II. f. 188, be- 
ginning “Media noche era por hilo.” 
Often, however, as the adventures of 
the Count Claros are alluded to in 
the old Spanish poetry, there is no 
^ce of them in the old chron- 
icles. The fra^ent in the text be- 
gins thus, in ime Cancionero General 
(1635, f, 106. a) 


Pesame de tos, el Coude, 

Porque assi os qmeren matar 
Porque el ycrro que heabtes 
No fae nmcho de culpar ; 

Que los yerros por amores 
Bignos sou do perdonar. 

Suplique por vos al Rey, 

Cos mandasse de librar , 

Mas el Rey, cou gran euojo, 

No me qmsiera escuchar, ete. 

The beginning of this ballad, in the 
complete copy from the Saragossa Ro- 
mancero, shows that it was composed 
before clocks were known. 
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* The next is also a fragment, and relates, * 110 
with great simplicity, an incident which be- 
longs to the state of society that existed in Spain 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
the two races were much mingled together, and con- 
stantly in conflict. 

I was tlie Moorisli maid, ^torayma, 

I was that maiden dark and fair , — 

A Christian came, he seemed in sorrow, 

Full of falsehood came he there. 

Moorish he spoke, — he spoke it well, — 

“ Open the door, thon Moorish maid, 

So shalt thou he by Allah blessed, 

So shall I save my forfeit head.” 

“ But how can I, alone and w^eak, 

Unbar, and know not who is there ? ” 

‘‘ But I ’m the Moor, the Moor Mazote, 

The brother of thy mother dear. 

A Christian fell beneath my hand, 

The Alcalde conies, he comes apace, 

And if thou open not the door, 

I pensh here before tby face.” 

I rose in baste, I rose in fear, 

I seized my cloak, I missed my vest, 

And, rushing to the fatal door, 

I threw it wide at bis behest 

Tbe next is complete, and, from its early imitations 
and glosses, it must probably be quite ancient. 

It begins * “ Fonte trida, Fonte frida,” and is, * 111 
perhaps, itself an imitation of “Eosa fresca, 

Kosa fresca,” another of the early and very graceful 
lyrical ballads which were always so popular. 


The forced alliteration of tbe first 
lines, and the phraseology of tbe whole, 
indicate tbe rudeness of tbe very early 
Castilian : — 

To xaera mora MoTayma, 

Monlla d’ un bel catar ; 

Ohnstiano vino a mi puerta, 

Cuytada, poT me euga3ar. 

Hablome en algaram, 

Como aquel que la Men sabe ; 

Abras me las puertas, Moia, 

SI Ala te guairde de mat i 
Como te abrire, xaezqulxia, 


Qne no se quien tu seras ^ ” 

“ Yo soy el Moro Ma(jote, 

Hermano de la tu madre, 

Que un Ohnstiano dejo muerto ; 

Tras mi venia el alcalde. 

Smo me abres tu, mi vida, 

Aqm me vetas matar.” 

Quando esto oy, cuytada, 
Oomenceme a leyautar , 

Tistieraiae m aJmexia, 

No haUando ml bnal , 

Tuerame para la puerta, 

T abxila de pax en pax. 

Oanoionem Gtoeralj 1585, t 111. a. 
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Cooling fountain, cooling fountain. 

Cooling fountain, full of love < 

IVliere tlie little bu’ds all gather. 

Thy refreshing power to prove ; 

All except the wudowed turtle 
Full of gnef, the turtle-dove. 

There the traitor nightingale 
All by chance once passed along, 

Uttering words of basest falsehood 
In his guilty, treacherous song : 

“ If it please thee, gentle lady, 

I thy servant love would be.’* 

‘'Hence, begone, ungracious traitor. 

Base deceiver, hence from me ! 

I nor rest upon green branches, 

Nor amidst the meadow’s flowers ; 

The very wave my thirst that quenches 
Seek I where it turbid pours. 

No wedded love my soul shall know, 

Lest children’s hearts my heart should win > 

No pleasure would I seek for, no I 
No consolation feel withm ; — 

So leave me sad, thon enemy ! 

Thou foul and base deceiver, go ! 

For I thy love will never be. 

Nor ever, false one, wed thee, no ! ” 

'I'he parallel baUad of “ Rosa fresca, Rosa fresca,” is 
no less simple and characteristic; Rosa being the 
name of the lady-love. 

“ Rose, fresh and fair, Rose, fresh and fair. 

That with love so bright dost glow, 

When within my arms I held thee, 

I could never serve thee, no ! 

And now that I would gladly serve thee, 

I no more can see thee, no • ” 

“ The fault, my friend, the fault was thine, — 

Thy fault alone, and not mine, no ! 

A message came, — the words you sent, — 

Your servant brought it, well you know, 

* 112 * And naught of love, or loving bands, 

But other words, indeed, he said : 

That you, my friend, in Leon’s lands 
A noble dame had long since wed ; — 

A lady frir, as fair could be j 

Her children bright as flowers to see.” 
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“ Who told that tale, who spoke those words, 

ITo truth he spoke, my lady, no ! 

For Castile’s lands I never saw, 

Of Leon’s mountains nothing know. 

Save as a little child, I ween, 

Too young to know what love should mean.”®^ 

Several of the other anonymous ballads in this little 
collection are not less interesting and ancient, among 
which may be noted those beginning “ Decidme vos 
pensamiento,” — ‘‘Que por Mayo era por Mayo,” — 
and “ Diirandarte, Durandarte,” — together with parts 
of those beginning “ Triste estaba el caballero,” and 
“ Amara yo una Senora.” Most of the rest, and all 
whose authors are known, are of less value, and be- 
long to a later period. 

* The Cancionero of Castillo, where they * 113 
appeared, was enlarged or altered in nine sub- 
sequent editions, the last of which was published in 
1573 ; but in all of them this little collection of ballads, 
as originally printed in the first edition, remained by 


^ These two ballads are m the Can- 
donero of 1535, ff. 107 and 108 ; both 
evidently very old. The use of caria 
in the last for an unwritten message is 
one proof of this. I give the originals 
of both, for their beauty. And first ; — 

Fonte ftida, fonte frida, 

Fonte inda, y con amor, 

Do todas las avezicas 
Yon tomar consolacion, 

Smo es la tortolica, 

Que esta bmda y con dolor. 

Por ay fue a paasar 
El traydor del ruyserior ; 

Las p^abras que el deda 
Llenos son de traicion : 

** Si tu quisiesses, SeHora, 

To seria tu seruidor.” 

“ Vete de ay, enemigo, 

Malo, felso, euganador, 

Que ni poso en ramo verde 
en prado que tenga dor ; 

Que SI hallo el a^a clara, 

Turbia la bebia yo : 

Que no quiero aver maddo, 

Porque hijos no haya, no , 

No quiero plazer con ellos, 

Ni menos consolacion. 

D^iiame triste enemigo, 

Malo, falso, mal traidor, 

Que no quiero ser tu amiga 
Ni cam oontigo, no.” 


The other is as follows : — 

“ Rosa fresca, Rosa firesca, 

Tan garrida y con amor , 

Quando yos tuve en mis brazos, 

No vos supe servir, no ’ 

Y agora quos serviria, 

No vos puedo aver, no ' ” 

“ Vuestea fiie la culpa, amigo, 

Vuestra die, que mia, no ! 

Embiastes me una carta, 

Con un vuestro semdor, 
y en lugar de recaudar, 

El dixera otra razon : 

Querades casado, amigo, 

Alla en tierras de Leon ; 

Que teneis muger hermosa, 
y hfios como una fior.” 

“ Quien os lo dixo, SeHora 
No vos diio verdad, no ' 

Que yo nunca entre en Castilla, 

Ni alia en tierras de Leon, 

Si no quando era pequeSo, 

Que no sahia de amor.” 

In the Rhymed Chronicle of Feman 
Gonzalez (coL 795) written letters or 
messages by way of distinction are 
called Cartas por a. b. c.’' The carta 
in the ballad was a verbal mess^e. 

These ballads are in the edition of 
1635, on ff. 109, 111, and 113. 
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itself, unchanged, though in the additions of newer 
poetry a modem ballad is occasionally inserted.® It 
may, therefore, be doubted whether the General Can- 
cioneros did much to attract attention to the ballad 
poetry of the country, especially when we bear in 
mind that they are almost entirely filled with the works 
of the conceited school of the period that produced 
them, and were probably little known except among 
the courtly classes, who placed small value on what 
was old and national in their poetical literature.^ 
But, while the Cancioneros were still in course of 
publication, a separate effort was made in the right 
direction to preserve the old ballads, and proved suc- 
cessful. In Antwerp and Saragossa, between about 
1546 and 1550, there was published by Martin Nucio 
and Stevan G. de Najera a baUad-book called "Can- 
cionero de Romances” in the first instance, and “ Libro 
de Romances ” in the other. In which form it is the 
oldest has been somewhat disputed ; but it was prob- 
ably published at Antwerp before it appeared at Sara- 
gossa. In each case, however, the editor in his Prefi 
ace excuses the errors into which he may have fallen, 
on the ground that the memories of those from whom 
he, in part, at least, gathered them, were often imper- 
fect® Here, then, is the oldest of the proper ballad- 
books, one obviously taken firom the traditions of the 
country. It is, therefore, the most interesting and 
important of them aU, A considerable number of 


® One of the most spirited of these 
later hallads, in the edition of 1573, he- 
.gins’thns (f. 373) : — 

Kos de mi tierra, 

Saqxieis me de 
Ay, que Yngalaterni 
Ya no es paia mi» 

’ God of my native land, 

0, onee more set me free! 

For here, on England’s soil, 

There is no plaoe fbr me. 


It was prohahly written hy some home- 
sick follower of Philip II. 

Salvd. (Catalogue, London, 1826, 
8vo, hfo. 60) reckons nine Cancioneros 
Generales, the principal of which will 
he noticed hereafter. I believe there 
is one more, — making ten in all, at 
least. 

See Appendix B for an account of 
the earliest Komanceros, 
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the short poems it contains must, however, 

* be regarded only as fragments of popular * 114 
ballads already lost; while, on the contrary, 
that on the Count Claros is the complete one, of which 
the Cancionero, published above thirty years earlier, 
had given only such small portions as its editor had 
been able to pick up ; both striking facts, which show, 
in opposite ways, that the ballads here collected were 
obtained, partly at least, as the Preface says they 
were, from the memories of the people. 

As might be anticipated from such an origin, their 
character and tone are very various. Some are con- 
nected with the fictions of chivalry, and the story of 
Charlemagne ; the most remarkable of which are those 
on Gayferos and Melisendra, on the Marquis of Mantua, 
and on Count D’ Irlos.®® Others, like that of the cross 
miraculously made for Alfonso the Chaste, and that 
on the fall of Valencia, belong to the early history of 
Spain,®^ and may well have been among those old 
Castilian ballads which Argote de Molina says were 
used in compiling the “General Chronicle.” And, 
finally, we have that deep domestic tragedy of Count 
Alarcos, which goes back to some period in the nation- 
al history or traditions of which we have no other 
early record.®® Few among them, even the shortest 

Those on Gayferos begin, “ Esta- (Eomancero, 1550) with the “ Cr6nica 
base la Condessa,” “ Yamonos, dixo mi del Cid,'* 1693, c. 183, p. 154. 
tio,’’ and ‘‘Assentado esta Gayferos.” ^ It begins, ‘^Retrayida esth la In- 
The two long ones on the Mar(ms of fanta” (Romancero, 1550), and is one 
Mantua and the Conde d’ Irlos begin, of the most tender and beautiful bal- 
“De Mantua sedid el Marquds,” and lads in any language. It can be traced 
“ Estabase el Conde d’ Irlos.” back to a single sheet, published, as 

^ Compare the story of the angels in Brunet thinks, about 1620, in which, 
disguise, who made the miraculous cross as well as in a sheet mentioned by Wolf 
for Alfonso, A. D. 794, as told in the (Tiber eine Sammlung Spanischer Ro- 
ballad, “Reynando el Key Alfonso,” in manzen, Wien, 1860, p, 99), it is^ at- 
the Romancero of 1660, with the same trihuted to Pedro de Eiaho, of whom I 
story as told in the “Crdnica General” have no other notice. There are trans- 
(1604, Paite III. f. 29) j and compare lations of it in English by Bowring (p. 
the ballad “ Apretada estk Yalencia ” 61), and by Lockhart ^Spanish Ballads, 
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and least perfect, are without interest ; as, for instance, 
the obviously old one in which Virgil figures as 
*115 *a person punished for seducing the affections 
of a king’s daughter.®® As specimens, however, 
of the national tone which prevails in most of the col- 
lection, it is better to read such ballads as that upon the 
rout of Eoderic on the eighth day of the battle that sur- 
rendered Spain to the Moors," or that on Garci Perez de 
Vargas, taken, probably, from the “Greneral Chronicle,” 
and founded on a fact of so much consequence as to be , 
recorded by Mariana, and so popular as to be referred 
to for its notoriety by Cervantes.^^ 

The genuine ballad-book thus published was so suc- 
cessful, that, in less than ten years, three editions or 
recensions of it appeared; that of 1655, commonly 
called the Cancionero of Antwerp, being the last, the 


London, 1823, 4to, p 202), and in Ger- 
man by Pandin Beani’egard, in a small 
volume, entitled Spanische Rnmanzen 
(Berlin, 1823, 12mo). It has been at 
least four times brought into a dra- 
matic fonn, namely, by Lope de Vega 
in his “Fuerza Lastimosa,” by Guillen 
de Casti’o, by Mira de Mescua, and 
by Jose J Milanes, a Cuban poet, 
TThose works were printed m Havana 
in 1846 (3 vols- 8vo} ; — the three last 
giving their dramas simply the name 
of the ballad, — * ‘ Conde Alarcos. ” The 
best of them all is, I think, that of Mira 
de Mescua, which is found in Vol. V. 
of the “Comedias Escogidas” (1653, 
4to) ; but that of Milanes contains 
passages of very passionate poetry. 

^ “ Mandd el Eey prender Virgdios ” 
(Homancero, 1560). It is among the 
veiy old ballads, and is full of the loy- 
alty of its time. Virgil, it is well 
known, was treated in the Middle 
Ages sometimes as a knight, and some- 
times as a wizard. 

Compare the ballads beginning 
'^Las Hnestes de Don Rodrmo," and 
‘‘Despues que el Rey Don Rodrigo/* 
with the “Crdnica del Rey Don Rod- 
rigo y la Destruycion de Espaha ” (Al- 
caic, 1587, foL, Capp. 238, 254), There 


is a stirring translation of the first by 
Lockhart, in his “Ancient Spanish Bal- 
lads” (London, 1823, 4to, p. 5), — a 
work of gemus beyond any of the sort 
known to me in any language This 
pre-eminence of Lockhart may be seen 
by a companson of his translation of 
this very ballad with the translation of 
it into Italian by Pietro Monti, in his 
Romanze Stonche e Moresche, &c. (Se- 
conda Edizione, Milano, 1855, p. 163). 
Indeed, the two volumes, compnsiug 
not only ballads, but other po})ular 
Spanish poetiy, must natui-ally be com- 
pared ; and, respectable and careful as 
Monti IS, it is not possible to avoid see- 
ing how far he is from the vigor and 
brillmncy of Lockhart. 

*1 Ortiz de Zuhiga (Anales de Sevilla, 
1677. Appendix, p 811) gives this bal- 
lad, and says it had been printed turn 
hundred years ! If this be true, it is, 
no doubt, the oldest printed ballad in 
the language. But Ortiz is uncritical 
in such matters, like nearly all of his 
countrymen. The story ©■f Garci Pemz 
de Var^ is in the “Crdnica General,” 
Parte TV., in the “Crdnicade Fernando 
in./’ c. 48, etc., and in Mariana, His- 
toria, Lib. XIIL c. 7. 
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amplest, and the best known. Other similar collec- 
tions followed ; particularly one, in nine parts, which, 
between 1593 and 1597, were separately published at 
Valencia, Burgos, Toledo, Alcala, and Madrid; a 
variety of sources, to which we no doubt owe, not 
only the preservation of so great a number of old 
ballads, but much of the richness and diversity we find 
in their subjects and tone ; — all the great divisions of 
the kingdom, except the southwest, having sent in 
their long-accumulated wealth to fill this first great 
treasure-house of the national popular poetry. Like 
its humbler predecessor, it had great success. 

* Large as it was originally, it was still further * 116 
increased in four subsequent recensions, that 
appeared in the course of about fifteen years ; the last 
being that of 1604-1614, in thirteen parts, constitut- 
ing the great repository called the “ Eomancero Gen- 
eral,” from which, and from the smaller and earlier 
ballad-books, we still draw nearly all that is curious 
and interesting in the old popular poetry of Spain. 
The whole number of ballads found in these several 
volumes is considerably over a thousand.^ 

But since the appearance of these collections, above 
two centuries ago, little has been done to increase our 
stock of old Spanish ballads. Small ballad-books on 
particular subjects, like those of the Twelve Peers and 
of the Cid, were, indeed, early selected from the 
larger ones, and have since been frequently called for 
by the general favor ; but stUl it should be understood 
that, from the middle and latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, the true popular ballads, drawn from 
the hearts and traditions of the common people, were 
thought little worthy of regard, and remained until 

^ See Appendix (B), on the Eomanceros. 
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lately floating about among the bumble classes tbat 
gave them birth. There, however, as if in their native 
homes, they have always been no less cherished and 
cultivated than they were at their first appearance, 
and there the old baUad-books themselves were oftenest 
found, xmtil they were brought forth anew, to enjoy 
the favor of all, by Quintana, Grimm, Depping, Wolf, 
and Duran, who, in this, have but obeyed the feeling 
of the age in which we live. 

The old collections of the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, are still the only safe and suf&cient sources in 
which to seek the true old ballads. That of 1593- 
1597 is particularly valuable, as we have already in- 
timated, from the circumstance that its materials were 
gathered so widely out of different parts of Spain; 
and if to the multitude of ballads it contains we add 
those found in the Cancionero of 1511, and in the 
ballad-book of 1550, we shall have the great 
* 117 body of the anonymous ancient * Spanish bal- 
lads, more near to that popular tradition which 
was the common source of what is best in them than 
we can find it anywhere else. 

But, from whatever source we may now draw them, 
we must give up, at once, the hope of arranging them 
in chronological order. They were originally printed 
in small volumes, or on separate sheets, as they 
chanced, from time to time, to be composed or found, 
— those that were taken from the memories of the 
blind ballad-singers in the streets by the side of those 
that were taken from the works of Lope de Vega and 
Gongora; and just as they were first .collected, so 
they were afterwards heaped together in the General 
Eomanceros, without affixing to them the names of 
their authors, or attempting to distinguish the ancient 
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ballads from tbe recent, or even to group together 
such as belonged to the same subject Indeed, they 
seem to have been published at all merely to fiumish 
amusement to the less cultivated classes at home, or 
to solace the armies that were fighting the battles of 
Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, in Italy, 
Germany, and Flanders ; so that an orderly arrange- 
ment of any kind was a matter of small consequence. 
Nothing remains for us, therefore, but to consider 
them by their subjects; and for this purpose the most 
convenient distribution will be, first, into such as re- 
late to fictions of chivaby, and especially to Charle- 
magne and his peers ; next, such as regard Spanish 
history and traditions, with a few relating to classical 
antiquity ; then such as are founded on Moorish ad- 
ventures; and lastly, such as belong to the private 
life and manners of the Spaniards themselves. What 
do not fall naturally under one of these divisions are 
not, probably, ancient ballads; or, if they are such, 
are not of consequence enough to be separately 
noticed.^ 


Wolf thinks they can be arranged* 
in some de^ee, according to their age, 
by a careful examination not merely of 
their external foms, but of their tone, 
coloring, and essential character. This 
idea, as he truly remarks, was first sug- 
gested by Huber, in his preface to the 
Chronicle of the Cid ; and it is one, I 
suppose, which Wolf himself intended 
to carry out in his excellent *'Prima- 
vera y Flor de Romances” (Berlin, 2 
Tom. 8vo, 1856), of which due notice 
will be taken hereafter. But it would 
be difficult, I think, to determine why. 
on this ground, he has put in a good 
many, and still more difficult to tell 
why many are excluded. In truth, 
such a critical investigation — partly 
metaphysical, partly psychologi-* 
♦118 cal, and partly depending on the 
nicest philology —is in its nature 


too uncertain, and in its elements too 
obscure, to be so carried out in practice 
as to make by it a reliable chronological 
series of the multitudinous old ballads. 
Even Wolf, therefore, has arranged by 
their subjects those he has selected, 
without attempting to show what aie 
oldest among those which he claims to 
be old. I prefer, therefore, to take the 
Romancero of Duran, not only because 
it is so much more ample, but because 
it makes each head more complete and 
satisfactory ; giving us, for instance, 
not merely a few nne ballads on the 
Oid or Bernardo del Caxpio, but enough 
to afford us a tolerable idea of the lives 
and adventures of these heroes. I com- 
mend, however, the whole article of 
Wolf to my readers. It is in the Ger- 
man translation of this book, Tol. IL 
p. 479, 
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BALLAT>S ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH CHIVALRY — BALLADS FROM SPAN- 
ISH HISTORY — BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. — FERNAN GONZALEZ. — THE LORDS 
OF LARA. — THE CID — BALLADS FROM ANCIENT HISTORY AND FABLE, SA- 
CRED AND PROFANE. — BALLADS ON MOORISH SUBJECTS. — MISCELLANEOUS 
BALLADS, amatory, BURLESQUE, SATIRICAL, ETC. — CHARACTER OF THE 
OLD SPANISH BALLADS. 

Ballads of Chivalry. — The first thing that strikes us, 
on opening any one of the old Spanish ballad-books, 
is the national air and spirit that prevail throughout 
them. But we look in vain for many of the fictions 
found in the popular poetry of other countries at the 
same period, some of which we might well expect to 
find here. Even that chivalry, which was so akin to 
the character and condition of Spain when the ballads 
appeared, fails to sweep by us, with the train of its 
accustomed personages. Of Arthur and his Bound 
Table the oldest ballads tell us nothing at all, nor of 
tlie “ Mervaile of the Graal,” nor of Perceval, nor of 
the Palmerins, nor of many other well-known and 
famous heroes of the shadow-land of chivalry. Later, 
indeed, some of these personages figure largely in the 
Spanish prose romances. But, for a long time, the 
history of Spain itself furnished materials enough for 
its more popular poetry ; and therefore, though Amadis, 
Lancelot du Lac, Tristan de Leonnais, and their com- 
peers, present themselves now and then in the ballads, 
it is not till after the prose romances, filled with their 
adventures, had made them familiar. Even then, they 
are somewhat awkwardly introduced, and never occupy 
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any well-defined place ; for i^e stories of the Cid and 
Bernardo del Carpio were mnch nearer to the hearts of 
the Spanish people, and had left little space for such 
comparatively cold and unsubstantial fancies. 

The only considerable exception to this re- 
mark is to be * found in the stories connected * 120 
with Charlemagne and his peers. That great 
sovereign — who, in the darkest period of Europe 
since the days of the Eoman republic, roused up the 
nations, not only by the glory of his military conquests, 
but by the magnificence of his civil institutions — 
crossed the Pyrenees in the latter part of the eighth 
century, at the solicitation of one of his Moorish allies, 
and ravaged the Spanish marches as far as the Ebro, 
taking Pamplona and Saragossa. The impression he 
made there seems to have been the same he made 
everywhere ; and from this time the splendor of his 
great name and deeds was connected in the minds of 
the Spanish people with wild imaginations of their 
own achievements, and gave birth to that series of 
fictions which is embraced in the story of Bernardo del 
Carpio, and ends with the great rout, when, according 
to the persuasions of the national vanity, 

“ Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Tontarabbia.” 

These marvellous adventures, chiefly without coun- 
tenance from history,^ in which the French paladins 
appear associated with fabulous Spanish heroes, such 
as Montesinos and Durandarte,® and once with the 

1 Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, Paris, der Ommaijadeii in Spanien, 8vo, 1829, 
1821, 8vo, Tom. II. pp. 257-260. There Tom. I. pp. 171 - 178. 
was, howeyer, as is usual in such cases, ® Montesinos and Durandarte figure 
some historical foundation for the tie- so largely in Pon Quixote’s yisit to the 
tion. The rear guard of Charlemagne's cave of Montesinos, that all relating 
army, when it was leaying Spain, was to them is to be found in the notes 
defeated by the Hayarrese in the moun- of PeUicer and Olemencin to Parte 
tarn pass of Roncesyalles, and its bag- II. cap. 23 of the history of the mad 
gage plundered. Aschbach, Geschichte knight. 
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noble Moor Calaynos, are represented -witli some mi- 
nuteness in tbe old Spanish ballads. The largest num- 
ber, including the longest and the best, are to be found 
in the ballad-book of 1550 - 1555, to which may be 
added a fewfi-om that of 1593-1597, making together 
somewhat more than fifty, of which only twenty occur 
in the collection expressly devoted to the Twelve 
Peers, and first published in 1608. Some of them are 
evidently very old; as, for instance, that on the 
Conde d’ Irlos, that on the Marquis of Mantua, two on 
Claros of Montalban, and both the fragments 
* 121 *on Durandarte, the last of which can be traced 
back to the Cancionero of 1511.® One of the 
best of them is "Lady Alda’s Dream,” full of the spirit 
of a chivalrous age, and of a simple pathos which is 
of all ages and all countries. It is from the Ballad- 
Book of 1550. 

In Paris Lady Alda sits, Sir Poland’s destined bride, 

Witb her three hundred maidens, to tend her, at her side ; 

Alike their robes and sandals all, and the braid that binds their hair, 

And alike the meal, in their Lady’s hall, the whole three hundred share. 

Around her, in her chair of state, they all their places hold : 

A hundred weave the web of silk, and a hundred spin the gold. 

And a hundred touch their gentle lutes to soothe that lady’s pain, 

As she thinks on him that ’s far away with the host of Charlemagne. 

Lulled by the sound, she sleeps, but soon she wakens with a scream, 

And, as her maidens gather round, she thus recounts her dream : 

“ I sat upon a desert shore, and from the mountain nigh, 

Eight toward me, I seemed to see a gentle falcon fly ; 

But dose behind an eagle swooped and struck that falcon down. 

And with talons and beak he rent the bird, as he cowered beneath my gown.’^ 
The chief of her maidens smiled, and said : To me it doth not seem 
That the Lady Alda reads aright the boding of her dream. 

® These ballads be^, ** Estabase el ca(?a va el Emperador,” also cited re^ 
Conde d’ Irlos,” whicn is the longest I peatedly by Cervantes ; and ‘*0 Be- 
know of ; “ Assentado esta Gayferos,” lerma, 0 Belerma,” translated by M G. 
which IS one of the best, and cited more Lewis ; to which may be added, *‘Du- 
than once by Cervantes; ** Media noche randarte, Durandarte,” found in the 
era por hilo,” where the counting of Antwerp Eomancero, and in the old 
time by the dripping of water is a proof Cancioneros Generales* 
of antiq[uity in the ballad itself; *‘A 
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Thou art the falcon, and thy knight is the eagle in his jinde, 

As he comes m triumph fiom the war and pounces on his bnde.” 

The maidens laughed, hut Alda sighed, and gravely shook her head 
“ Full nch,” quoth she, “shall thy guerdon he, if thou the truth hast said 
'T IS morn her letters, stained with blood, the truth too plainly tell, 

How, m the chase of Rouceval, Sir Roland fought and fell.^ 

The ballads of this class are occasionally quite long, 
and approach the character of the old French 
and English * metrical romances; that of the *122 
Conde d’ Irlos extending to about thirteen 
hundred lines. The longer ballads, too, are generally 
the best; and those through large portions of which 
the same osomMe, and sometimes, even, the same 
consomnte or full rhyme, is continued to the end, have 
a solemn harmony in their protracted cadences, that 
produces an effect on the feelings like the chanting 
of a rich and well-sustained recitative. 

Taken as a body, they have a grave tone, combined 
with the spirit of a picturesque narrative, and entirely 
different from the extravagant and romantic air after- 
wards given to the same class of fictions in Italy, and 
even from that of the few Spanish ballads which, at a 
later period, were constructed out of the imaginative 
and fantastic materials found in the poems of Bojardo 
and Ariosto. But, in all ages and in all forms, they 
have been favorites with the Spanish people. They 
were alluded to as such above five hundred years ago, 
in the oldest of the national chronicles ; and when, at 
the end of the last century, Sarmiento notices the 
ballad-book of the Twelve Peers, he speaks of it as 


^ It may be found in most of the good 
recent collections of Spanish ballads, as, 
for instance, in Q-riinm’s Silva, 1816, 
p. 108, and in Wolfs Primavera, 1856, 
Tom II. p. 814. The beautiful trans^ 
lation in the text I have received from 
the kindness of Sir JEdmund Head, 


Bart., and it is, I think, much better 
than the one by Lockhart, which, 
though spirited, is diffuse and unfaith- 
ful. In the original it begins: En 
Paris estii Doha jUda, la esposa de Don 
Roldan. 
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one whicli the peasantry and the children of Spain 
still knew by heart.® 

Historical Ballads. — The most important and the 
largest division of the Spanish ballads is, however, 
the historical. Nor is this surprising. The early 
heroes in Spanish history grew so directly out of the 
popular character, and the early achievements of the 
national arms so nearly touched the personal condition 
of every Christian in the Peninsula, that they naturally 
became the first and chief subjects of a poetry which 
has always, to a remarkable degree, been the breath- 
ing of the popular feelings and passions. It would be 
easy, therefore, to collect a series of ballads, — few in 
number as far as respects the Grothic and Eoman peri- 
ods, but ample from the time of Eoderic and the Moor- 
ish conquest of Spain down to the moment when its 
restoration was gloriously fulfilled in the fall of Gra- 
nada, — a series which would constitute such a 
* 123 poetical illustration of Spanish history as * can 
be brought in aid of the history of no other 
country. But, for our present purpose, it is enough 
to select a few sketches from these remarkable bal- 
lads devoted to the greater heroes, — personages half 
shadowy, half historical, — who, between the end of 
the eighth and the beginning of the twelfth century, 
occupy a wide space in all the old traditions, and serve 
alike to illustrate the early popular character in Spain, 
and the poetry to which that character gave birth. 

The first of these, in the order of time, is Bernardo 
del Carpio, concerning whom we have about fifty 
ballads, which, with the accounts in the Chronicle of 
Alfonso the Wise, have constituted the foundations for 
many a drama and tale, and at least three long heroic 

® Memorias para la Poesfa Espafiola, Sect. 528. 
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poems. According to these early narratives, Bernardo 
flourished about the year 800, and vras the oflfepring 
of a secret marriage or intrigue between the Count de 
SaldaHa and the sister of Alfonso the Chaste, at which 
the king was so much offended, that he kept the Count 
in perpetual imprisonment, and sent the Infanta to a 
convent; educating Bernardo as his own son, and 
keeping h i m ignorant of his birth. The achievements 
of Bernardo, ending with the victory of RoncesvaUes ; 
his efforts to procure the release of his father, when 
he learns who his father is ; the falsehood of the king, 
who promises repeatedly to give up the Count de Sal- 
daSa, and as often breaks his word ; with the despair 
of Bernardo, and his final rebellion, after the Count’s 
death in prison, — are all as fully represented in the 
ballads as they are in the chronicles, and constitute 
some of the most romantic and interesting portions of 
each.® 

Of the ballads which contain this story, and which 
generally suppose the whole of it to have passed in 
one reign, though the Chronicle spreads it over three, 
none, perhaps, is finer than the one in which the Count 
de Saldana, in his solitary prison, complains of his son, 
who, he supposes, must know his descent, and of his 
wife, the Infanta, who, he presumes, must be in 
league with her royal brother. * After a de- *124 
scription of the castle in .which he is confined, 
the Count says : — 

The tale of my imprisoned life 
Within these loathsome walls, 

Each moment, as it lingers by, 

My hoary hair recalls ; 

For when this castle first I saw, 

My beard was scarcely grown, 

® The story of Bernardo is in the ning at f. 80, in the edition of 1604. 
‘‘Crdnica General,” Parte IIL, begin- Bnt it must be almost entirely fithnlons. 

VOL. I. 10 
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And now, to purge my youtMul sins. 

Its folds hang whitenmg down. 

Then where art thou, my careless son ^ 

And why so dull and cold ^ 

Both not my blood within thee run ? 

Speaks it not loud and bold ? 

Alas i it may be so, but still 
Thy mother’s blood is thine ; 

And what is kindred to the king 
Will plead no cause of mine • 

And thus all three agamst me stand ; — 

Por, the whole man to quell, 

’T is not enough to have our foes — 

Our heart’s blood must rebel. 

Meanwhile, the guards that watch me here 
Of thy proud conquests boast ; 

But if for me thou lead’st it not, 

For whom, then, fights thy host ? 

And since thou leav’st me prisoned here, 

In cruel chains to moan, 

0 ’ I must be a guilty sire, 

Or thou a guilty son • 

Tet pardon me, if I oifend 
By uttering words so free ; 

Tor while oppressed with age I grieve, 
hTo words come back from thee 

* 125 * The old Spanish ballads have often a resem- 

blance to each other in their tone and phrase 
ology ; and occasionally several seem imitated from 
some common original. Thus, in another, on this same 
subject of the Count de Saldaria’s imprisonment, we 
find the length of time he had sufiered, and the idea 
of his relationship and blood, enforced in the following 


f Los -lieinpoB de mi pridon 
Tan aborreoida y larga, 

Por mementos me lo dia»n 
Aqnestas mis tnstes canas 
Qnando entire en este castiUo, 
Apenas entre con barbas, 

T agora por mis pecados 
Las reo crecidas y blancas 
Que desenydo ea este, hjjo ? 
Como a Yoaes no te llama 
La sangre que tienes mia, 

A socorrer donde Mta ? 

Sin dnda qne te detiene 
La qne de tu madre aloanqas, 
Que por ser de jia del Rey 
JmEgatas qoal el mi capsa. 

Todos tres soifl mis contrarioB ; 
Qne a tm desdichado no basta 


Qne sns contrarios lo sean, 

Sino sus propias entraSaa. 

Todos Jos que aqui me tienen 
Me cuentan de tus hazanas 
Si para tu padre no, 

Lime para quien las guardas ? 

Aqm estoy en estroa hiorros, 
y pues dellos no me sacas, 

Mai padre deuo de ser, 

0 xnal hijo pues me faltas 
Perdoname, si te ofendo, 

Que descanso en las palabras, 

Que yo como Yieijo Hero, 
y tu cOmo ausente callas. 

Bomancero General, 1602, f. ^ 

But it was printed as early as 1693. , 
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words, not of the Count himself but of Bernardo, 
when addressing the king : — 

The very walls are wearied there, 

So long in gnef to hold 
A man whom first in youth they saw, 

But now see gray and old. 

And if, for errors such as these. 

The forfeit must be blood, 

Enough of his has flowed from me. 

When for your nghts I stood.® 

In reading the ballads relating to Bernardo del Car- 
pi<>, it is impossible not to be often struck with their 
resemblance to the corresponding passages of the 
“ General Chronicle.” Some of them are undoubtedly 
copied from it; others possibly may have been, in 
more ancient forms, among the poetical materials out 
of which we know that Chronicle was in part 
composed.® The best are those which *are *126 


® This is evidently among the older 
ballads. The earliest printed copy of 
it that I know is to be found in the 
'*Flor de Romances,” Kovena Parte 
(Madrid, 1597, ISmo, f. 45), and the 
passage I have translated is very strik- 
ing in the original • — 

Cansadas ya las paredos 
De guardar en tanto tiempo 
A un hombre, que vieroa mo^o 
T ya le ven caao y viejo 
Si ya BUS culpas mereceu, 

Que sangre sea en sn descuento, 

Harta suya he derramado, 

Y toda en semcio ruestro. 

It is given a little diflerently by Du- 
ran. 

® The ballad beginning “En Corte 
del casto Alfonso,” in the ballad-book 
of 1565, IS taken from the “ Cronica 
General” (Parte III ff, 32, 33, ed. 
1604), as the following passage, speak- 
ing of Bernardo’s first knowledge that 
his father was the Count of Saldafla, 
will show: — 

Omndo Bemaldo lo supo 
FesdU a gran demasia. 

Tanto quo dwtro m el euerpo 
La sangre se le vohia, 

Yendo para suposada 
Muy grande Uanto hada, 


Vtsttdse pa^os de lido, 

Y delante el Rey se iba. 

M Rey- quando asi le dio^ 

Desta suerte le dccia: 

^^Bernaldo. por aventura 
Cobdicias la muerte mia ^ ’’ 

The Chronicle reads thus : el 

[Bernardo] qmndol supop que su padre 
era preso, pesol mucho de cora 9 on, e 
holbioseU la sa%grQ m el cmrpo, e fues- 
se para su posada, faziendo el mayor 
duelo del mundo ; e vistidse pafios de 
duelo, e fuesse para el Eey Don Alfonso ; 
e el Eei/t qmndo lo vido, dixol ; 
naldo, cobdiciades la muerte mia ? ’ ” It 
is plain enou^, in this case, that the 
Chronicle is the original of the ballad ; 
but it is very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, from the nature of the case, to 
show that any particular ballad was 
used in the composition of the Chroni- 
cle, because we have undoubtedly none 
of the ballads in the form in which 
they existed when the Chronicle was 
compiled in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and therefore a corre- 
spondence of phraseology like that just 
cited is not to be expected. Yet it 
would not be surprising if some of these 
ballads on Bernardo, found in the Sixth 
Part of the “Plor de Romances (To- 
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least strictly conformed to tlie Mstory itself; bnt all, 
taken together, form a curious and interesting series, 
that serves strikingly to exhibit the manners and feel- 
ings of the people in the wild times of which they 
speak, as well as in the'lafer ‘periods when many of 
them must have been written. 

The next series is that on I’eman Gonzalez, a popu- 
lar chieftain, whom we have already mentioned, when 
noticing his metrical chronicle ; and one who, in the 
middle of the tenth century, recovered Castile anew 
from the Moors, and became its first sovereign Count. 
The number of ballads relatiug to him is not large ; 
probably about twenty. The most poetical are those 
which describe his being twice rescued from prison by 
his courageous wife, and those which relate his contest 
with Kiug Sancho, where he displayed all the turbu- 
lence and cunning of a robber baron in the Middle 
Ages. Nearly all their facts may be found in the 
Third Part of the “ General Chronicle ” ; and though 
only a few of the ballads themselves appear to be de- 
rived from it as distinctly as some of those on Bernardo 
del Carpio, still two or three are evidently indebted to 
that Chronicle for their materials and phraseology, 
while yet others may, possibly, in some ruder shape, 
have preceded it, and contributed to its composition.^ 


ledo, 1594, 18mo), which Pedro Flo- 
res tells us he collected far and wide 
from tradition, were known in the time 
of Alfonso the Wise, and were among 
the Cantares de Gesta to which he 
alludes. I would instance particularly 
the three he^ning **Contandole estaba 
un dia,” “ Antes que barbas tuviesse,” 
and “ Mai mis servicios pa^te.” The 
language of those baUads is, no doubt, 
chiefly that of the age of Charles V. and 
Philip IL ; but the thoughts and feel- 
ing are evidently much older. 

Among the ballads taken from the 
*‘Cr6nica General” is, I think, the one 


in the ballad-book of 1555, beginning 
“Preso esta Feman Gonzalez, ” though 
the Chronicle says (Parte III. f. 62, od. 
1604) that it was a Norman Count who 
bribed the castellan, and the ballad says 
it was a Lombard, as does also the old 
poem of Feman Gonzalez, col. 797. 
Another, which, like the two last, is 
very spirited, is found m the “Flor 
de Bomances,” S4ptima Parte (Alcald, 
1597, 18mo, f. 66), beginning “El Con- 
de Feman Gonzalez, ’^and contains an 
account of one of his victories over Al- 
manzor not told elsewhere, and there- 
fore the more curious. 
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The ballads -which naturally form the next group are 
those on the Seven Lords of Lara, who lived in 
the time * of Garcia Fernandez, the son of Fer- * 127 
nan Gonzalez. Some of them are beautiful, and 
the story they contain is one of the most romantic in 
Spanish history. The Seven Lords of Lara, in con- 
sequence of a family quarrel, are betrayed by their 
imcle into the hands of the Moors, and put to death ; 
while their father, -with the basest treason, is confined 
in a Moorish prison, where, by a noble Moorish lady, 
he has an eighth son, the famous Mudarra, who at last 
avenges all the wrongs of his race. On this story 
there are above thirty ballads ; some very old, and ex- 
hibiting either inventions or traditions not elsewhere 
recorded, while others seem to have come directly 
from the “ General Chronicle.” The following is a 
part of one of the last, and a good specimen of the 
whole : — 

What knight goes there, so false and fair. 

That thus for treason stood * 

Yelasqnez hight is that false knight, 

Wlio sold his brother’s blood. 

Where Almenar extends afar, 

He called his nephews forth. 

And on that plain he bade them gain 
A name of fame and worth. 

The Moors he shows, the common foes. 

And promises their rout ; 

But while they stood prepared for blood 
A mighty host came out. 

The story of the Infantes de Lara 84) has a good many ballads on the 
is in the “Cronica General,” Parte III., subject ; the one I have partly trans- 
and in the edition of 1604, begins at f. lated in the text begmning : — 

74. I posses, also, a striking volume, Qulmesaquelcstaltero 

containing forty plates, on their his- Que tan gran trayciouhacia? 

tory, by Otto Vaenius, the master of Juy Velasqn^ es de Lai», 

Rubens, and a scholar and artist, who ^ 

died in 1634. It is entitled “ Histona The corresponding passage of the 
Septem Infantium de Lara” (Antver- Chronicle is at f. 78, ed. 1604. 
piae, 1612, fol.) ; the same, no doubt, Important ballads on the Infantes de 
an imperfect copy of which Southey Lara are to be found in Wolfs tract, 
praises in his notes to the ** Chronicle Tiber eine Sammlung Spanischer Ko- 
of the Cid” (p. 401). Sepulveda (1561 - manzen, Wien, 1850, 
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Of Moorish men were thousands ten, 

With pennons flowing fair ; 

"Wheieat each knight, as well he might, 
Inquired what liost came there 
“ 0, do not fear, my kinsmen dear,” 

The base Yelasc^uez cried ; 

* 128 * “ The Moois you see can never be 

Of power your shock to bide , 

I oft have met their craven set, 

And none dared face my might • 

So think no fear, my kinsmen dear, 

But boldly seek the fight.” 

Thus woids deceive, and men believe, 

And falsehood thnves amain , 

And those brave knights, for Christian rights. 
Have sped across the plain ; 

And men ten score, but not one more. 

To follow freely chose : 

So Velasquez base his km and race 
Has bartered to their foes. 


But, as might be anticipated, the Cid, even more 
than Bernardo and Feman Gonzalez, was seized upon, 
with the first formation of the language, as the subject 
of popular poetry, and has been the occasion of more 
ballads than any other of the great heroes of Spanish 
history or fable.^® They were first collected in a sepa- 
rate ballad-book as early as 1612, and have continued 
to be published and republished, at home and abroad, 
down to our own times.^® It wordd be easy to find 


^ In the barbarous rhymed Latin 

S oem, printed with great care by San- 
oval (Reyes de Castilla, Pamplona, 
1615, f. 189, etc.), and apparently 
written, as we have noticed, by some 
one who witnessed the siege of Almena 
in 1147, we have the following lines : — 


Ipse Hoderictw, Mio Cid semper vocatns, 

JDe quo amtatur, quod ab hostibus baud supe- 
latus, 

Qui domult Moros, conutes quoque domuit nos- 
tros, etc. 


These poems must, hy the phrase Mio 
Cid, have been in Spanish ; and, if so, 
could hardly have been anything hut 
ballads. 

Nic. Antonio (Bib. Nova, Tom, I. 
p. 684) gives 1612 aa the date of the 
oldest Romaneero del Cid. Th^ oldest 
1 possess is of Pamplona (1706, 18mo) ; 


but the Madrid edition (1818, ISmo), 
the Frankfort (1827, 12mo), and the 
collection in Duran (Caballai’escos, Ma- 
drid, 1832, 12mo, Tom. II pp. 43- 
191), are more complete. The one by 
Keller (Stuttgaid, 1840, 12ino) is larger 
yet, and contains one hundred and fifty- 
four ballads ; but Duran’s Romaneero 
General, Tom. I., Madnd, 1849, brings 
up the number to one hundred and 
eighty-four. A few, however, could be 
added even to this ample mass ; — seven 
from Wolfs “Sammlung,” 1850. 

Seventy-eight ballads on the Cid are 
translated into asoTi/mtes, preserving the 
measure of the original, in Der Cid, ein 
Romanzen-Kranz, von F. M. Dutten- 
hofer, of which the second edition was 
printed at Stuttgart in 1837. 
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two iiundred: some of them very ancient; some poet- 
ical ; many prosaic and poor. The chronicles seem to 
have been but little resorted to in their com- 
position.^^ *The circumstances of the Cid’s *129 
history, whether true or fictitious, were too well 
settled in the popular faith, and too familiar to all 
Christian Spaniards, to render the use of such ma- 
terials necessary. No portion of the old ballads, 
therefore, is more strongly marked with the spirit of 
their age and country ; and none constitutes a series 
so complete. They give us apparently the whole of 
the Cid’s history, which we find nowhere else entire ; 
neither in the ancient poem, which does not pretend 
to be a life of him ; nor in the prose chronicle, which 
does not begin so early in his story ; nor in the Latin 
document, which is too brief and condensed. At the 
very outset, we have the following minute and living 
picture of the mortification and sufierings of Diego 
Laynez, the Cid’s father, in consequence of the insult 
he had received from Count Lozano, which his age 
rendered it impossible for him to avenge : — 

Sorrowing old Laynez sat, 

Sorro’wing on tlie deep disgrace 

Of his house, so rich and knightly, 

Older than Aharca’s race. 

Tor he saw that youthful strength 
To avenge his wrong was needed ; 

That, hy years enfeebled, broken, 

None hia arm now feared or heeded. 

But he of Orgaz, Count Lozano, 

Walks secure where men resort ; 

Hindered and rebuked by none. 

Proud his name, and proud his port. 


The ballads beginning “Guarte, parts of the same chronicle, or of the 
guarte, Bey Don Sancho,’^ and *^De “Crdmca General,” Parte IV. But 
Zamora sale Dolfos,” are indebted to the whole amount of such indehted- 
the **Cr6niea del Cid” (1693, c. 61, ness in the ballads of the Oid is com- 
62). Others, especially those in Sepul- paratively small, 
veda’s collection, show marks of other 
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While he, the injured, neither sleeps, 
hTor tastes the needful food, 

Nor from the ground dares lift his eyes. 

Nor moves a step abroad. 

Nor friends m friendly converse meets, 

But hides in shame his face ; 

His very breath, he thinks, offends, 

Charged with insult and disgrace.^ 

* 130 * In this state of his father’s feelings, Hod- 

eric, a mere stripling, determines to avenge the 
insult by challenging Count Lozano, then the most 
dangerous knight and the first nobleman in the king- 
dom. The result is the death of his proud and in- 
jurious enemy ; but the daughter of the fallen Cotuat, 
the fair Ximena, demands vengeance of the king, and 
the whole is adjusted, after the rude fashion of those 
times, by a marriage between the parties, which neces- 
sarily ends the feud. 

The ballads, thus far, relate only to the early youth 
of the Cid in the reign of Ferdinand the Great, and 
constitute a separate series, that gave to Guillen de 
Castro, and after him to Corneille, the best materials 
for their respective tragedies on this part of the Cid’s 
story. But, at the death of Ferdinand, his kingdom 
was divided, according to his will, among his four 
children ; and then we have another series of ballads 
on the part taken by the Cid in the wars almost neces- 


^ The earliest place in which I have 
seen this ballad — evidently very old 
in its maUriel—is “Flor de Roman- 
ces,” Novena Parte, 1597, f. 133. 

Cuyaaado Diego Laynez 
Dn la mengoa de su casa, 
lidalga, rica y antigua, 

Antes de Nnno y Abarw \ 

T Tiendo gne la fidlecen 
Fnergas para la yengan^, 

Dorqne por sos Itierkgos eitoa, 

Por SI no puede toxoalla, 
y que el de Orgaz se paasea 
Segiuro y libre on la pla^, 

Sinqne nadie se lo ixnpida, 

Loqano ea nombre y en gw, 

Non puede dormir de noche, 

Hin gustax de las yiandas, 


Nin alqar del suelo los ojos, 

Nin OBO, salir de su casa, 

Nin &blar con sus ami^s, 

Antes les ni^ la Ikbla, 

Temiendo no les ofenda 
El abento de su mfemia. 

The pun on the name of Count Zo- 
zam (Haughty or Proud) is of course 
not translated. 

It will he observed that no mention 
is made here of the blow to the Cid's 
father, which constitutes the insult of 
Count Lozano in Gruillen de Castro and 
Corneille. Indeed, I think the blow 
does not occur in any old ballad w 
chronicle. 
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sarily produced by such a division, and in tbe siege of 
Zamora, which fell to the share of Queen Ilrraca, and 
was assailed by her brother, Sancho the Brave. In 
one of these ballads, the Cid, sent by Sancho to sum- 
mon the city, is thus reproached and taunted by Ur- 
raca, who is represented to be standing on one of its 
towers, and answering him as he addressed her from 
below : — 

Away ’ away ’ proud Eoderic ! 

Castilian proud, away! 

Bethink thee of that olden time, 

That happy, honored day, 

“When, at Saint James's holy shrine, 

Thy knighthood hint was won ; 

When Terdmand, my royal sire. 

Confessed thee for a son. 

* He gave thee then thy knightly arms, *131 

My mother gave thy steed ; 

Thy spurs were buckled by these hands. 

That thou no grace might’s! need. 

And had not chance forhid the vow, 

I thought with thee to wed ; 

But Count Lozano’s daughter fair 
Thy happy hride was led. 

With her came wealth, an ample store, 

But power was mine, and state ; 

Broad lands are good, and have their grace, 

But he that reigns is great. 

Thy wife is well ; thy match was wise; 

Yet, Eoderic ! at thy side 

A vassal’s daughter sits by thee, 

And not a royal bride ! 


This is a veiy old, as well as a 
very spirited baJlad, It occurs first in 
print in 1565 ; hut ‘‘Burandarte, Bu- 
randarte,” found as early as 1511, is au 
obvious imitation of it, so that it was 
probably old and famous at that time. 
In the oldest copy now known it reads 
thus, but was afterwards changed. I 
omit the last Hues, which seem to be 
an addition : — 

A fUera, a fUexa, Kodxiso, 

El sobertio Castellano 1 
Acordarte te debxia 
De aquel tiempo ya passado, 

Quando fcdste oaballero 
En el altar de Santia^ ; 

Quando el Bey fUe tu podrino, 


Tu Bodiigo el ab^ijado. 

Mi padre te dio las annas, 

Mi jnadre te dio el caballo, 

To te caize las espuelas, 

Porque Aiesses mas honrado, 

Que pensd oasar conta^ 

No lo qnlso mi pecado ; 

Oasaste con Ximena Gomea, 

ECda del Oonde Lozano 
Con cUa uvlste dineros ; 

Cotumgo uvieras esiado. 

Bien oasaste, Rodrigo, 

May mejor f^ias casado; 

Bexaste hija de Key, 

Por tomar la de sa Tasallo. 

This was one of the most popular of 
the old ballads. It is often alluded to 
hr the writers of the best of Spau- 
idi Eterature ; for exaittplei by Cervan- 
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Alfonso the Sixth succeeded on the death of Sancho, 
who perished miserably by treason before the walls of 
Zamora ; but the Cid quarrelled with his new master, 
and was exiled. At this moment begins the old poem 
already mentioned ; but even here and afterwards the 
ballads form a more continuous account of his life, 
carrjdng us, often with great minuteness of detail, 
thi-ough his conquest of Valencia, his restoration to 
the king’s favor, his triumph over the Counts of Carri- 
on, his old age, death, and burial, and giving us, when 
taken together, what Muller the historian and Herder 
the philosopher consider, in its main circumstances, 
a trustworthy history, but what can hardly 
* 132 * be more than a poetical version of traditions 
current at the different times when its different 
portions were composed. 

Indeed, in the earlier part of the period when his- 
torical ballads were written, their subjects seem rather 
to have been chosen among the traditional heroes of 
the country, than among the known and ascertained 
events in its annals. Much fiction, of course, was 
mingled with whatever related to such personages by 
the willing credulity of patriotism, and portions of the 
ballads about them are incredible to any modern faith ; 
so that we can hardly faO to agree with the good sense 
of the canon in Don Quixote, when he says, “ There is 
no doubt there was such a man as the Cid and such a 
man as Bernardo del Carpio, but much doubt whether 
they achieved what is imputed to them ; while, at 

tes, in “ Persiles y Sigismimda (Lib. good sense of tbe matter, — a point in 
III. c. 21), and it was used by Guillen wMcb Cervantes rarely fails, — and it 
de Castro in bis play on the Cid, forms a strong contrast to the extrava- 

*‘En lo que bubo Old, no hay ^nt faith of those who, on the one 
duda, ni menos Bernardo del Carpio ; side, consider the ballads good histor- 
^ro de que bicieron las hazafias que ical documents, as Muller and Herder 
dicen, creo que bay jmr grande.” are disced to do, and the sturdy in- 
( Parte L o. 49.) Ibis, indeed, is the credulily of Masdeu, on the other, who 
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the same time, we must admit there is not a little 
truth in the shrewd intimation of Sancho, that, after 
all, the old ballads are too old to tell lies. At least, 
some of them are so. 

At a later period all sorts of subjects were intro- 
duced into the ballads; ancient subjects as well as 
modern, sacred as well as profane. Even tlie Greek 
and Koman fables were laid under contribution, as if 
they were historically true ; but more ballads are con- 
nected with Spanish history than with any other, and, 
in general, they are better. The most striking pecu- 
liarity of the whole mass is, perhaps, to he found in the 
degree in which it expresses the national character. 
Lpy^alty is constantly prominent. The Lord of Bui- 
trago sacrifices his own life to save that of his sover- 
eign.^** The Cid sends rich spoils from his con- 
quests in Valencia to the ungrateful * king who * 133 
had driven him thither as an exile.^® Bernardo 
del Carpio bows in submission to the imcle who basely 
and brutally outrages his filial affections ; ® and when, 
driven to despair, he rebels, the ballads and the chron- 
icles absolutely forsake him. In short, this and the 


denies that there ever was a Cid There 
is a ballad in Escobar’s Eomancero be- 
ginning ‘‘Qnantos dicen mal del Cid,” 
maintaining the genuineness of the 
Cid’s adventures ; but it is, I think, 
later than the date of the Don Quixote. 

See the fine ballad be^nning “Si 
el cavallo vos han muerto,” which first 
appears in the “Flor de Romances,” 
Octava Parte (Alcala, 1597, f. 129). It 
is boldly translated by Lockhart. The 
battle was that of Aljubarotta, 1S86. 

19 I refer to the ballad in the “ Ro- 
mancero del Cid” beginning “Llego 
Alvar Faftez a Burgos,” with the UtrUla 
following it, — “El vasallo desleale.” 
This trait in the Cid’s character is no- 
ticed by Diego Ximenez ’Ayllon, in his 
poem on that hero, 1579, where, having 
spoken of his being treated by the king 


with harshness, — “ Tratado de su Rey 
con aspereza,” — the poet adds : — 

Jamas le dio lugar su virtud alta 
Que ea m lealtad Tztuese alguua falta 

Canto I. 

29 On one of the occasions when Ber- 
nardo had been most foully and falsely 
treated by the king, he says : — 

Senor, Rey sois, y baredes 
A vuestro querer y gulsa. 

A king you are and you must do. 

In your own way, what pleases you. 

And on another similar occasion, in an- 
other ballad, he says to the king, — 

Pe serviruo os desjard 
Hientras que tengo la vida. 

Nor shall I fail to serve your Grace 
While life within me keeps its place. 
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otlier strong traits of the national character are con- 
stantly appearing in the old historical ballads, and con- 
stitute a chief part of the peculiar charm that invests 
them. 

Ballads on Moorish Suhfeefs. — The Moorish ballads 
form a brilliant and large class by themselves, but 
none of them are as old as the earliest historical bal- 
lads. Indeed, their very subjects intimate their later 
origin. Few can be found alluding to known events 
or to personages that occur before the period immedi- 
ately preceding the fall of G-ranada ; and even in these 
few the proofs of a more recent and Christian charac- 
ter are abundant. The truth appears to be that, after 
the final overthrow of the Moorish power, when the 
conquerors for the first time came into full possession 
of whatever was most luxurious in the civilization of 
their enemies, the tempting subjects their situation 
suggested were at once seized upon by the spirit of 
their popular poetry. The sweet South, with its gor- 
geous and effeminate refinement ; the foreign, yet not 
absolutely stranger manners of its people; its mag- 
nificent and fantastic architecture ; the stories of the 
warlike achievements and disasters at Baza, at Eonda, 
and at Alhama, with the romantic adventures and fierce 
feuds of the Zegris and Abencerrages, the Gomeles, 
and the Aliatares, — all took strong hold of 
* 134 the Spanish imagination, and made of * Gra- 
nada, its rich pr»,m and snow-capped mountains, 
that fairy land which the elder and sterner ballad po- 
etry of the North had failed to create. From this time, 
■therefore, we find a new class of subjects, such as the 
loves of Gazul and Abindarraez, •vnth games and tourna- 
ments in the Bivarrambla, and tales of Arabian nights 
in the Generalife ; in short, whatever was matter of 
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Moorish tradition or manners, or might by the jiopular 
imagination be deemed such, was wrought into Spanish 
ballad poetry, imtil the very excess became ridiculous, 
and the ballads themselves laughed at one another for 
deserting their own proper subjects, and becoming, as 
it were, renegades to nationality and patriotism.^ 

The period when this style of poetry came into 
favor was the century that elapsed after the fell of 
Granada ; the same in which all classes of the baUads 
were first written down and printed. The early col- 
lections give full proof of this. Those of 1511 and 
1550 contain only a few Moorish ballads, while that of 
1593 contains above two hundred. But, though their 
subjects involve known occurrences, they are hardly 
ever really historical ; as, for instance, the well-known 
ballad on the tournament in Toledo, which is supposed 
to have happened before the year 1085, while its 
names belong to the period immediately * pre- * 135 
ceding the fall of Granada; and the ballad of 
King Belchite, which, like many others, has a subject 


21 In the hnmorotis ballad, **Tanta 
Zayda y Adalifa’' (first printed, Tlor de 
Romances, Quinta Parte, Burgos, 1594, 
18mo, f 158), we have the following : — 

Renegaron de su ley 
Los Romancistas de Espana, 

T ofrecieronle a Mahoma 
Las pniuicias de bus galas. 

Dexaron los graves hechos 
Be su vencedora patria, 

Y mendigan de la agena 
Inveuciones y patraStaa. 

Like renegades to Cbiisfian fidth, 

These ballad-mongers vain 
Have given to Mahound himself 
The offerings due to Spain , 

And left the record of brave deeds, 

Done by their ^bres of old, 

To beg abroad, in heathen lands, 

For fictions poor and cold. 

Gdngora, too, attacked them in an 
amusing ballad, — “A mis Sefiorespoe- 
tas,” — and they were defended in an- 
other, beginnmg, *‘Porq,ue, SeSlores 
poetas.’' 


I do not intend by this to imply that 
a considerable number of the ballads on 
Moorish subjects, and especially those 
on the wars of Granada, are not of pop- 
ular origin, and sometimes nearly con- 
temporary in their dates with the events 
they record. Undoubtedly there are 
such ; so there are others relating to 
what is called the Moorish rebellion in 
the time of Phihp II., and to the cruel 
expulsion of the Moorish race in the 
time of Philip III. They wiR he found 
scattered among the large collection in 
Durands Romancero, Tom. II. 1851, 
pp. 103-142, and 162-192. Many of 
them, however, are by known authors, 
Those of more popular o^n will gen- 
erally be best round in w olf s Piima- 
vera, 1866, Tom, I pp. 234-325. Even 
here, however, aU are not such. But, 
wherever they may be sought, the best 
of them, with very few exceptions, come 
originally from Hita's Guerras de Gra- 
na&. 
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purely imaginary. Indeed, a romantic character is the 
prevalent one in the ballads of this class, and gives 
them much of their interest ; a fact well illustrated by 
that beginning, “The star of Venus rises now,” which 
is one of the best and most consistent in the “ Koman- 
cero General,” and yet, by its allusions to Venus and to 
Eodamonte, and its mistake in supposing a Moor to 
have been Alcayde of Seville a century after Seville 
had become a Christian city, shows that there was in 
its composition no serious thought of anything but 
poetical effect.^ 

These, with some of the ballads on the famous Gazul, 
occur in the popular story of the “Wars of Granada,” 
where they are treated as if contemporary with the 
facts they record, and are beautiful specimens of the 
poetry which the Spanish imagination delighted to 
connect with that most glorious event in the national 
history.^ Others can be found, in a similar tone, on 
the stories, partly or whoUy fabulous, of Mu^a, Xarife, 
Lisaro, and Tarf6 ; while yet others, in greater num- 
ber, belong to the treasons and rivalries, the plots 
and adventures, of the more famous Zegris and Aben- 
cerrages, which, so far as they are founded in fact, 
show how internal dissensions, no less than external 
disasters, prepared the way for the final overthrow of 
the Moorish empire. Some of them were probably 
written in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella ; many 
more in the time of Charles the Fifth ; the most bril- 
liant, but not the best, somewhat later. 

BaMads on Manners and Privccte Life. — But the ballad 
poetry of Spain was not confined to heroic subjects 

^ Ocho i ocho, diez i diez/^ and on Spanish Poetry in the EdMurgh 
** Sale la estrella de Tenns,” two of the Eevieio, Vol. XXXIX. p. 419. 
ballads here referred to, are in the Eo- ^ Among the fine ballads on Gazul 
mancero of 1593. Of the last there is are : ** For la plaza de San Juan,” and 
a good translation in an excellent article “ Estando toda la corte.” 
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drawn from romance or Hstory, or to subjects depend- 
ing on Moorish traditions and manners ; and therefore, 
though these are the three largest classes into which it 
is divided, there is yet a fourth, which may be called 
miscellaneous, and which is of no little moment. 

For, in truth, the poetical * feelings even of the * 136 
lower portions of the Spanish people were 
spread out over more subjects than we should antici- 
pate ; and their genius, which, from the first, had a 
charter as free as the wind, has thus left us a vast 
number of records, that prove at least the variety of 
the popular perceptions, and the quickness and tender- 
ness of the popular sensibility. Many of the miscella- 
neous ballads thus produced — perhaps most of them 
— are efiusions of love : but many are pastoral ; many 
are burlesque, satirical, oxid. picaresque ; many are called 
Ldras or Leinlhs, which are merely poems that are 
sung ; many are lyrical in their tone, if not in their 
form; and many are descriptive of the manners and 
amusements of the people 'at large. But one char- 
acteristic runs through the whole of them. They 
are true representations of Spanish life. Some of 
those first printed have already been referred to; 
but there is a considerable class marked by an attrac- 
tive simplicity of thought and expression, united to a 
sort of mischievous shrewdness, that should be particu- 
larly noticed. No such popular poetry exists in any 
other language. A number of these ballads occur in 
the peculiarly valuable Sixth Part of the Komancero, 
that appeared in 1594, and was gathered by Pedro 
Flores, as he himself tells us, in part at least, from the 
memories of the common people.^ They remind us 

^ Tor example, **Que esdemicon- lero,” “Mai ayan mis ojos,” 
tento,” “Plega i Dios qne si yo ereo,” que vives," etc, 

“ Aquella morena,” “ Madre, un cavil- 
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not unfrequently of the Kghter poetry of the Arch- 
priest of Hita in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and may, probably, be traced back in their tone and 
spirit to a yet earlier period. Indeed, they are quite a 
prominent and charming part of all the earliest Eoman- 
ceros, not a few of them being as simple, and yet as 
shrewd and humorous, as the following, in which an 
elder sister is represented lecturing a younger one, 
on first noticing in her the symptoms of love : — 


Her sister Miguela 
Once cMd little Jane, 

But the words that she spoke 
Gave a great deal of pain. 

* 137 * Yon went yesterday playing, 

A child like the rest ; 

And now you come out, 

More than other girls dressed. 

“You take pleasure in sigh^ 

In sad music dehght ; 

With the dawning you rise, 

Yet sit up half the night. 

“ When you take up your work, 
You look absent and stare, 

And gaze on your sampler, 

But miss the stitch there. 

“ You 're in love, people say, 
Your actions all show it ; — 

New ways we shall have, 

When Mother shall know it. 

She ’ll nail up the windows, 
And lock up the door ; 

Leave to frolic and dance 
She will give us no more, 

“ Old Aunt will he sent 
To take us to mass, 

And stop aU our talk 
With the girls as we pass. 
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“ Aud wlien vre walk out, 

She will bid the old shrew 
Keep a faithful account 
Of what our eyes do ; 

“And mark who goes by, 

If I peep through the blind, 

And be sure and detect us 
In looking behind. 

“ Thus for your idle follies 
Must I suffer too, 

And, though nothing I Ve done. 

Be punished like you.” 

“ 0 sister Miguela, 

Your chiding pray spare ; — 
That I ’ve tioubles you guess, 

But not vrhat they are 

* “ Young Pedro it is, 

Old Juan’s fair youth ; 

But he ’s gone to the wars, 

And where is his truth ? 

“ I loved him sincerely, 

I loved all he said ; 

But I fear he is fickle, 

I fear he is fled \ 

“ For he ’s gone of free choice. 
Without summons or caU, 

And ’t is foolish to love him, 

Or like him at all.” 

“ Kay, rather do thou 
To God pray above. 

Lest Pedro return. 

And still more you should love,” 

Said Miguela^ in jest, 

As she answered poor Jane ; 

“ For when love has been bought 
At cost of such pain, 

“ What hope is there, sister, 
ITnless the soul part, 

That the passion you cherish 
Should yield up your heart ? 

11 


*138 


VOL. T. 
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“ Your years will increase, 

And your griefs manifold, 

As, in trutii, yon may see 
From that proverb of old : 

‘“If, wlierL but a child, 

Love’s power you own, 

Pray, what will you do 
‘When you older are grown ? 25 

*139 *A single specimen like this, however, can 
give no idea of the great variety in the class of 
ballads to which it belongs, nor of their poetical beau- 
ty. To feel their true value and power, we must read 
large numbers of them, and read them, too, in their 
native language ; for there is a winning freshness in 
the originals,' as they lie imbedded in the old Eoman- 


^ The oldest copy of this ballad or 
Utra that I have seen is in the ** Flor 
de Romances,” Sexta Pai-te (1594, f. 
27), collected by Pedro Flores, from 
popular traditions, and of which a less 
perfect copy is given, by an ovei'sigbt, 
in the Ninth Part of the same collec- 
tion, 1597, f. 116. I have not trans- 
lated the vemes at the end, because 
they seem to be a poor gloss by a later 
hand and in a difiureiit measure. The 
ballad itself is as follows : — 

Riiio con Jnanilla 
Sn hermatia Jliguela ; 

Painbras le dize, 

Que mucho le dnelan : 

"‘Ayer en mantillas 
Andauas pequeSa, 

Oy audas galana 
!Mafi que otras donzellas 
Tu gozo es stispiros, 

Tu cantar endeclias , 

A1 altta madregas, 

Hay tarde te acuestas ; 

Quaado estas labrando, 

No se en que te piensas, 

A1 dechado zziiras, 

T los pantos jerras. 

Dizenme que bazes 
Amorosas seiias: 

Si madre lo sabe, 

Aura cosas nueuas : 

Glaiiara ventanaa, 

Cerrara las puertas ; 

Paja que taylemos, 

No data hcencia ; 

Mandara que taa 
Nos Ueue a la Tglesia, 

Porque no nos hablen 
Las aimgas nuestras. 


Quando fbera saiga, 

Lirale a la dueria, 

Que con nuefttros ojos 
Tenga mucha cuonta ; 

Que mire quien passa, 

Si miro a la rejn, 

Y qual de nosotras 
Boluio la cabe^a. 

Por tus lihcxtades 
Sere yo sugeta , 

Pagaremos justos 
Lo que malos pecan.” 

“ Ay ' Miguela hermana, 

Que mal quo sospecbas ! 

His males presumes, 

T no los aciertaa. 

A Pedro, el de Juan, 

Que se file a la guerxa, 

Aficion le tuuo, 
y escuclie sus quexas ; 

Mas Tisto que es Tario 
Median te el ausencia, 

Pe su fe fingida 
Ta no se me acuerda. 

Pingida la Unmo, 

Porque, quien so ausenta, 

Sin fuerqa y con gusto^ 

No es bien que le quiera.” 

“ Euegale tu a Dios 
Quo Pedro no buelua,” 

Respondio burlando 
Su honnaua Miguela, 

Que el amor comprado 
Con tan ricas prendas 
No saldra del alma 
Sin salir con ella. 

Cieciendo tus ailos, 

Creceran tus penes ,* 

T si no lo sabas, 

Escucba esta letra 
Si eres niKa y has amor, 

Que haras quaudo mayor ^ ” 

Sexta Parte de Flor de Romances, 
Toledo, 1694, 18mo, f, 27. 
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ceros, that escapes in translations, however free or 
however strict ; — a remark that should be extended 
to the historical as well as the miscellaneous portions 
of that great mass of popular poetry which is found in 
the early ballad-books, and which, though it is all 
nearly three centuries old, and some of it older, has 
been much less carefully considered than it deserves 
to be. 

Yet there are certainly few portions of the litera- 
ture of any country that will better reward a spirit of 
adventurous inquiry than these ancient Spanish bal- 
lads, in all their forms. In many respects they are 
unlike the earliest narrative poetry of any other part 
of the world ; in some, they are better. The English 
and Scotch ballads, with which they may most natu- 
rally be compared, belong to a ruder state of society, 
where a personal coarseness and violence pre- 
vailed, which did not, * indeed, prevent the *140 
poetry it produced from being full of energy, 
and sometimes of tenderness, but which necessarily 
had less dignity and elevation than belong to the char- 
acter, if not the condition, of a people who, like the 
Spanish, were for centuries engaged in a contest en- 
nobled by a sense of religion and loyalty ; — a contest 
which could not fail sometimes to raise the minds and 
thoughts of those engaged in it far above such an at- 
mosphere as settled round the bloody feuds of rival 
barons, or the gross maraudings of a border warfare. 
The truth of this will at once be felt, if we compare 
the striking series of ballads on Eobin Hood with 
those on the Cid and Bernardo del Carpio ; or if we 
compare the deep tragedy of Edom o’ Gordon with 
that of the Conde Alarcos ; or, what would be better 
than either, if we should sit down to the “ Bomancero 
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General,” -vvitli its poetical confusion of Moorish splen- 
dors and Christian loyalty, just when we have come 
fresh from Percy’s “Eeliq[ues,” or Scott’s “Minstrel- 

But, besides what the Spanish ballads possess dif- 
ferent from the popular poetry of the rest of Europe, 
they exhibit, as no others exhibit it, that nationality 
which is the truest element of such poetry every- 
where. They seem, indeed, as we read them, to be 
often little more than the great traits of the old 
Spanish character brought out by the force of poetical 
enthusiasm ; so that, if their nationality were taken 
away from them, they would cease to exist. This, in 
its turn, has preserved them down to the present day, 
and will continue to preserve them hereafter. The 
great Castilian heroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo del 
Carpio, and Pelayo, are even now an essential portion 
of the faith and poetry of the common people of 
Spain ; and are still, in some degree, honored as they 
were honored in the age of the Great Captain, or, 
further back, in that of Saint Ferdinand. The 
* 141 stories of Guarinos, * too, and of the defeat of 
Eoncesvalles, are still sung by the wayfaring 
muleteers, as they were when Don Quixote heard 
them in his journeying to Tobosoj and the showmen 
still rehearse the adventures of Gaj^eros and Meli- 
sendra, in the streets of Seville, as they did at the 
solitary inn of Montesinos, when he encountered them 
there. In short, the ancient Spanish ballads are so 

2® If we choose to strike more widely, ing that filled the whole nation during 
and institute a comparison with the that period when the Mooiish power 
garrulous old Fahhaux, or with the was gradually broken down by an en- 
overdone refinements of the Trouha- thnsiasm that became at last irresisti- 
dours and Minnesingers, the result ble, because, from the beginning, it 
would be yet more m favor of the was founded on a sense of loyadty and 
early Spanish ballads, which represent religious duty. > 
and embody the excited poetical feel- 
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truly national in their spirit, that they became at once 
identified with the popular character that had pro- 
duced them ; and with that same character will go on- 
ward, we doubt not, tiU the Spanish people shall cease 
to haTe a separate and independent existence.^ 


27 See Appendix, B. 
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SECOND CliASS. — CHEONIOLES. ORIGIN ROYAL CHRONICLES. — GENERAL 

CHRONICLE BY ALFONSO THE TENTH, ITS DIVISIONS AND SUBJECTS — 

ITS MORE POETICAL PORTIONS. ITS CHARACTER. — CHRONICLE OF THE 

CID. — ITS ORIGIN, SUBJECT, AND CHARACTER. 

Chrootcles. — Ballad poetry constituted, no doubt, 
originally, tbe amusement and solace of the whole 
mass of the Spanish people ; for, during a long period 
of their early history, there was little division of the 
nation into strongly marked classes, little distinction 
in manners, little variety or progress in refinement. 
The wars going on with nnappeased violence from 
century to century, though by their character not 
without an elevating and poeticaT influence upon all, 
yet oppressed and crushed all by the sufferings that 
followed in their train, and kept the tone and con- 
dition of the body of the Spanish nation more nearly 
at the same level than the national character was 
probably ever kept, for so long a period, in any other 
Christian country. But, as the great Moorish contest 
was transferred to the South, Leon, Castile, and indeed 
the whole North, became comparatively quiet and 
settled. Wealth began to be accumulated in the 
monasteries, and leisure followed. The castles, in- 
Steeid of being constantly in a state of anxious prep- 
aration against the common enemy, were converted 
into abodes of a crude, but free hospitality ; and those 
distinctions of society that come from different degrees 
■of power, wealth, and cultivation, grew more and 
more apparent. From this time, then, the ballads. 
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though not really neglected, began to subside into the 
lower portions of society, where for so long a period 
they remained; while the more advanced and edu- 
cated sought, or created for themselves, forms 
of literature better * suited, in some respects, * 143 
to their altered condition, and marking at once 
more leisure and knowledge, and a more settled system 
of social life. 

The oldest of these forms was that of the Spanish 
prose chronicles, which, besides being called for by the 
changed condition of things, were the proper succes- 
sors of the monkish Latin chronicles and legends, long 
before known in the country, and were of a nature to 
win favor with men who themselves were every clay 
engaged in achievements such as these very stories 
celebrated, and who consequently looked on the whole 
class of works to which they belonged as the pledge 
and promise of their own future fame. The chronicles 
were, therefore, not only the natural ojBFspring of the 
times, but were fostered and favored by the men who 
controlled the times.’- 

I. General Qhromcles and Roycd Chronicles. — Under 
such circumstances, we might well anticipate that the 
proper style of the Spanish chronicle would first 
appear at the court, or in the neighborhood of the 
throne ; because at court were to be found the spirit 
and the materials most likely to give it birth. But it 
is still to be considered remarkable that the first of the 
chronicles in the order of time, and the first in merit, 
comes directly from a royal hand. It is called in the 

^ In the code of the Paxtidas (circa Pew knights at that time could under- 
A. D. 1260) good knights are directed stand Latin, and the ^^hestorias^^ in 
to listen at their meals to the read- Spanish must prohahly have been the 
ing of *'las hestoriaa de los ^randes Chronicle now to be mentioned, and 
fechos de armasnue los otros feeieran,” the ballads or ^tes on which it was, 
etc. (Parte 11. Titulo XXI. Ley 20.) in part, founded, . 
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printed copies "The Chronicle of Spain,” or “The 
General Chronicle of Spain,” and is, no doubt, the 
same ■work earlier cited in manuscript as “ The History 
of Spain.” ^ In its characteristic Prologue, after 
solemnly giving the reasons why such a work ought 
to be compiled, we are told : “ And therefore we, Don 
Alfonso, .... sou of the very noble King Don Fer- 
nando, and of the Queen Dona Beatrice, have ordered 
to be collected as many books as we could have of 
histories that relate anything of the deeds done afore- 
time in Spain, and have taken the chronicle 
* 144 of the * Archbisho23 Don Eodrigo, .... and of 
Master Lucas, Bishop of Tuy, .... and com- 
posed this book”; words which give us the Declara- 
tion of Alfonso the Wise, that he himself composed 
this Chronicle,® and which thus carry it back certainly 


2 It is the opinion of Mondejar that 
the original title of the “Cronica de 
EspaJia” was ‘‘Estoria de Espaha.” 
Memorias de Alfonso el Sabio, p. 464. 

® The distinction Alfonso makes be- 
tween ordering the materials to be col- 
lected by others (“inandamos ayuntar”) 
and comiiosing or compihng the CJironi- 
do himself (“composimos este hbro”) 
seems to show that he was its author 
or compiler, — certainly that he claimed 
to be such. But there are different 
opinions on this point. Elonan de 
Ocampo, the historian, who, in 1541, 
published in folio, at Eamora, the first 
edition of the Chronicle, says, in notes, 
at the end of the Third and Fourth 
Parts, that some persons believe only 
the first three parts to have been writ- 
ten by Alfonso, and the fourth to have 
been compiled later ; an opinion to 
which it is obvious that he himself 
inclines, though he says he will neither 
affirm nor deny anything about the mat- 
ter. Others have gone further, and 
supposed the whole to have been com- 
piled by several different persons But 
to all this it may be replied : 1. That 
the Chronicle is more or less well or- 
dered, and more or less well written, 
according to the materials used in its 


composition ; and that the objections 
made to the looseness and want of finish 
in the Fourth Part apply also, in a good 
degree, to the Third ; thus proving more 
than Florian do Ocampo intends, since 
he declares it to be Qei*tam (“sabemos 
por cierto”) that the first throe ])arts 
were the work of Alfonso 2. AHonso 
declares, more than once in his PrcJ- 
logo, whose genuineness has been made 
sure by Moiidejar, from the four best 
manuscripts, that his History comes 
down to his own times ( *‘fasta el nues- 
tro tiempo ”), — which we reach only 
at the end of the Fourth Part, — treat- 
ing the whole, throughout the Prdlogo, 
as his own work. 3. There is strong 
internal evidence that ho himself wrote 
the last part of the work, relating to 
his father ; as, for instance, the iSau- 
tiful account of the relations between 
St. Ferdinand and his mother, Beren- 
guela (ed. 1641, f. 404) ; the solemn 
account of St. Ferdinand’s death, at 
the very end of the whole ; and other 
passages between ff. 402 and 426. 4. 
His nephew Don John Manuel, who 
made an abridgment of the Crdnica de 
Espaiia, speaks of his uncle Alfonso the 
Wise as if he were its acknowledged 
author. 
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to a period before the year 1284, in which he died. 
From internal evidence, however, it is probable that it 
was written in the early part of his reign, which began 
in 1252 ; and that he was assisted in its composition 
by persons familiar with Arabic literature, and with 
whatever there was of other refinement in the 
age.* 

*It is divided, perhaps not by its author, into * 145 
four parts : the first opening with the creation 
of the world, and giving a large space to Roman his- 
tory, but hastening over everything else till it comes 
to the occupation of Spain by the Visigoths ; the 
second comprehending the Gothic empire of the coun- 
try and its conquest by the Moors ; the third coming 
down to the reign of Ferdinand the Great, early in 
the eleventh century ; and the fourth closing in 1252, 
with the death of Saint Ferdinand, the conqueror of 
Andalusia and father of Alfonso himself. 

Its earhest portions are the least interesting. They 
contain such notions and accounts of antiquity, and 
especially of the Roman empire, as were current 
among the common writers of the Middle Ages, though 
occasionally, as in the case of Dido, — whose memory 


Dozy, in Ms learned and acute “ Ee- 
eherches surTHistoire politique et litt4- 
raire de I’Espagne, pendant le moyen 
age” (Leyde, 1849, 8vo, Tom. I. pp. 
388, 389), expresses Ms full belief that 
all four of the Parts of the Ordnica de 
Espaua were the work of Alfonso X., 
and gives strong reasons for it. 

It should be borne in mind, also, that 
Mondejar says the edition of Elorian 
de Ocampo is very corrupt and imper- 
fect, omitting ivhole rei^s in one in- 
stance ; and the passages he cites from 
the old manuscripts of the entire work 
prove what he says. (Memonas, Lib 
V 11. Capp. 15, 16 ) The only other 
edition of the Chronicle, that of Val- 
ladolid (fol., 1604), is still worse. In- 
deed, it is, from the number of its gross 


errors, one of the woi’st printed books 
I have ever used. 

^ The statement refeiTed to in the 
Chronicle, that it was wntten four 
hundred years after the time of Charle- 
magne, is, of course, a very loose one ; 
for Alfonso was not bom in 1210. But 
I think he would hardly have said, ‘‘It 
is now full four hundred years” (ed. 
1641, fol. 228), if it had been full four 
hundred and fifty. From this ifc may 
be inferred that the Chronicle was com- 
posed before 1260. Other passages tend 
to the same conclusion. Conde, in Ms 
Preface to Ms “Arabes en Espaila,” 
notices the Arabic air of the Cliromcle, 
which, however, seems to me to hare 
been rather the air of its age through- 
out Europe. 
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has always been defended by the more popular chron- 
iclers and poets of Spain against the imputations of 
Virgil/ — we have a glimpse of feelings and opinions 
which may be considered more national. Such pas- 
sages naturally become more frequent in the Second 
Part, which relates to the empire of the Visigoths in 
Spain ; though here, as the ecclesiastical writers are 
almost the only authority that could be resorted to, 
then’ peculiar tone prevails too much. But the Third 
Part is quite free and original in its spirit, and truly 
Spanish j setting forth the rich old traditions of the 
country about the first outbreak of Pelayo from the 
mountains j® the stories of Bernardo del Carpio,'^ Per- 
nan Gronzalez,® and the Seven Lords of Lara;* with 
spirited sketches of Charlemagne,^® and accounts of 
muacles like those of the cross made by angels 
*146 for Alfonso the Chaste,“ *and of Santiago 
fighting against the infidels in the glorious bat- 
tles of Clavijo and Hazinas.^ 

The last part, though less carefully compiled and 
elaborated, is in the same general tone. It opens with 
the well-known history of the Cid,^® to whom, as to 
the great hero of the popular admiration, a dispropor- 
tionate space is assigned. After this, being already 


5 The account of Dido is worth read- 
ing, especially by those who have occa- 
sion to see her story referred to in the 
Spanish poets, as it is by EreiUa and 
Lope de Vega, in a way quite unintelli- 
gible to those who know only the Eo- 
inan version of it as given by Virgil. 
It is found in the Oronica de Espafka 
(Parte I. c. 51-57), and ends with a 
veiy heroical epistle of the queen to 
JEneas ; — the Spanish view taken of the 
whole matter being in substance that 
which IS taken by/ustin, very briefly, 
in his Universal History,” Lib. ZVIII. 
c. 4-6. 

® Crdnicade Espafia, Parte III. c. 1, 2. 

7 Ibid., Capp. 10 and 13. 


® Ibid., Capp. 18, etc. 

9 Ibid., Cap. 20. 

19 Ibul , Cap 10. 

^ Ibid , Cap. 10, with the ballad 
made out of it, beginning **Reynando 
el Rev Alfonso ” 

^ Crdniea de Espafia, Parte III. Capp. 
11 and 19. A drama by Rodrigo de Her- 
rera, entitled Vote de Santiago y Ba- 
talla de Clavgo” (Oomedias Escogidas, 
Tom, XXXllI., 1670, 4to), is founded 
on the first of these passages, but has 
not used its good matenal with much 
skill 

1® The separate history of the Cid be- 
gins with* the beginning of Part Fourth, 
r. 279, and ends on f. $46, ed. 1541. 
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within a hundred and fifty years of the writer’s own 
time, we, of course, approach the confines of more 
sober history, and finally, in the reign of his father, 
Saint Ferdinand, fairly settle upon its sure and solid 
foundations. 

The striking characteristic of this remarkable Chron- 
icle is that, especially in its Third Part, and in a por- 
tion of the Fourth, it is a translation, if we may so 
speak, of the old poetical fables and traditions of the 
country into a simple hut rich prose, intended to be 
sober history. What were the sources of those purely 
national passages which we should be most curious 
to trace back and authenticate, we can never know. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Bernardo del Carpio and 
Charlemagne, the ballads and gestes of the olden time 
are distinctly appealed to. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Infantes de Lara, an early Latin chronicle, or 
perhaps some poetical legend, of which aU trace is now 
lost, may have constituted the foimdations of the 
narrative.^® And once at least, if not * oftener, * 147 
an entire and separate history, that of the Cid, 
is inserted without being well adapted to its place. 
Throughout all these portions, the poetical character 
predominates much oftener than it does in the rest ; 
for while, in the earlier parts, what had been rescued 


These Gantares and CaTUares de 
Gesta are referred to in Parte III. c. 
10 and 13. The Harqnes Pidal thinks 
(Baena, Cancionero 1851, pp. xiv-xv, 
note 4) that he finds fragments of these 
old poems occasionally in the Chronicle 
of the Cid. 

I cannot help feeling, as I read it, 
that the beautifal story <n the Infantes 
de Lara, as told in tms Third Part of 
the Crdnica de Espaha, beginning f. 
261 of the edition of 1541, is from a 
separate and older chronicle ; probably 
from some old 'monkish Latin legend. 
But it can be traced no further hack 
than to this passage in the Cr6nica de 


Bs]pafia, on which rests everything re- 
lating to the Lords of Lara in Spamsh 
poet^ and romance. 

Pauriel (Histoire de la Poesie Pro- 
ven 9 ale, 1846, Tom. III. p. 465) says 
that the Provencal tale of ** Karles le 
mainet,” or Charles the Small, is used 
in the Crdnica de Espafia. He refers, 
I suppose, to the story of Galiana, Parte 
III. cap. 6, ed. 1604, if 21, sc[q_. ; hn^ 
perhaps, the reverse of his conjecture is 
true, and the tale of Karles, which has 
stro^ internal evidence of a Spamsh 
origin, and relates to Spanish history, 
was taken from theCr5nic^ de Espaiij^ or 
from some Spanish source open to both. 
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of ancient history is given with a grave sort of exact- 
ness, that renders it dry and uninteresting, we have in 
the concluding portion a simple narrative, where, as in 
the account of the death of Saint Ferdinand, we feel 
persuaded that we read touching details sketched by a 
faithful and affectionate eye-witness. 

Among the more poetical passages are two, at the 
end of the Second Part, which are introduced, as con- 
trasts to each other, with a degree of art and skill rare 
in these simple-hearted old chronicles. They relate to 
what was long called “ the Ruin of Spain,” or its 
conquest by the Moors, and consist of two striking pre- 
sentments of its condition before and after that event, 
which the Spaniards long seemed to regard as dividing 
the history of the world into its two great constituent 
portions. In the first of these passages, entitled “ Of 
the Good Things of Spain,” after a few general re- 
marks, the fervent old chronicler goes on : “ For this 
Spain, whereof we have spoken, is like the very Para- 
dise of God; for it is watered by five noble rivers, 
which are the Duero, and the Ebro, and the Tagus, and 
the Guadalquivir, and the Guadiana; and each of these 
hath, between itself and the others, lofty mountains 
and sierras ; “ and their valleys and plains are great 
and broad ; and, through the richness of the soil and 
the watering of the rivers, they bear many fruits and 
are full of abundance. And Spain, above all other 
things, is skilled in war, feared and very bold in 
battle; light of heart, loyal to her lord, diligent in 

“ La P6rdida de Espafia ” is tlie ^ The original, in both the printed 
common name, in tte older writers, for editions, is tierras, thongli it should 
the Moorish conquest. plainly he surras, from the context ; 

“Los Bienes que tiene Espaha” but this is noticed as only one of the 
(ed. 1541, f. 202), — and, on the other thousand grosstjrpographicalerrorswith 
side of the leaf, the passage that fob which these editions are deformed, 
lows, called “El Llanto de Eapaha/’ 
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learning, courtly in speech, accomplished in all 
* good things. Nor is there land in the world * 148 
that may he accounted like her in abundance, 
nor may any equal her in strength, and few there be 
in the world so great. And above all doth Spain 
abound in magnificence, and more than all is she 
famous for her loyalty. 0 Spain ! there is no man can 
tell of all thy worthiness ! ” 

But now reverse the medal, and look on the other 
picture, entitled “ The Mourning of Spain,” when, as 
the Chronicle tells us, after the victory of the Moors, 
“ aU the land remained empty of people, bathed in 
tears, a byword, nourishing strangers, deceived of her 
own people, widowed and deserted of her sons, con- 
founded among barbarians, worn out with weeping and 
wounds, decayed in strength, weakened, uncomforted, 

abandoned of aU her own Forgotten are her 

songs, and her very language is become foreign, and 
her words strange.” 

The more attractive passages of the Chronicle, how- 
ever, are its long narratives. They are also the most 
poetical ; — so poetical, indeed, that large portions of 
them, with little change in their phraseology, have 
since been converted into popular ballads while 
other portions, hardly less considerable, are probably 


This remark will apply to many 
passages in the Third Part of the Chron- 
icle of Spain, but to none, perhaps, so 
stnkmgly as to the stories of Bernardo 
del Carpio and the Infantes de Lara, 
large portions of which may be found 
almost verbatim in the ballads. I will 
now refer only to the following : 1. On 
Bernardo del Carpio, the ballads begin- 
ning “El Conde Don Sancho Diaz,** 
“En corte del Oasto Alfonso,” “Es- 
tando en paz y sosiego,” “Andados 
treinta y seis afios,” and “In gran 
pesar y tristeza ” k On the Infantes 
de Lara, the ballads beginning “A Cala- 


trava la Vieja,” which was evidently 
arranged for singing at a puppet-show 
or some such exhibition, “Llegados 
son los Infantes,” “Quien es aquel 
Caballero,” and “ Ruy Velasquez el de 
Lara.” All these are found in the 
older collections of ballads ; those, I 
mean, printed before 1660 ; and it is 
worthy of particular notice that this 
same General Chronicle makes espe- 
cial mention of Cantaras d6 &esta about 
Bernardo del Carpio that were known 
and popularwhen it was itself compiled, 
in the thirteenth century. 
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derived from similar, but older, popular poetry, now 
either wholly lost, or so much changed by successive 
oral traditions that it has ceased to show its relation- 
ship with the chronicling stories to which it originally 
gave birth. Among these narrative passages, one of 
the most happy is the history of Bernardo del Carpio, 
for parts of which the Chronicle appeals to 
* 149 ballads more ancient than itself ; * while to 
the whole, as it stands in the Chronicle, ballads 
more modern have, in their turn, been much indebted. 
It is founded on the idea of a poetical contest between 
Bernardo’s loyalty to his king, on the one side, and his 
attachment to his imprisoned father, on the other. 
Bor he was, as we have already learned from the old 
ballads and traditions, the son of a secret marriage or 
intrigue between the king’s sister and the Count de 
Sandias de SaldaSa, which had so oflPended the king, 
that he kept the Count in prison from the time he dis- 
covered it, and concealed whatever related to Ber- 
nardo’s birth; educating him, meantime, as his own 
son. When, however, Bernardo grew up, he became 
the great hero of his age, rendering important military 
services to his king and country. ‘‘ But yet,” accord- 
ing to the admirably strong expression of the old 
Chronicle,^ “ when he knew all this, and that it was 
his own father that was in prison, it grieved him to the 
hearf, and his blood turned in his body, and he went 
to his house, making the greatest moan that could be, 
and put on raiment of mourning, and went to the 
king, Don Alfonso. And the king, when he saw it, 
said to him, ‘ Bernardo, do you desire my death ? ’ for 
Bernardo until that time had held himself to be the 
son of the king, Don Alfonso. And Bernardo said, 

^ See the Crdnica General de Espafia, ed. 1641, t 227. a. 
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‘ Sire, I do not wish for your death, but I have great 
grief because my father, the Count of Sandias, lieth in 
prison, and I beseech you of your grace that you 
would command him to be given up to me.’ And the 
king, Don Alfonso, when he -heard this, said to him, 
^ Bernardo, begone from before me, and never be so 
bold as to speak to me again of this matter; for I 
swear to you that, in all the days that I shaU live, you 
shall never see your father out of his prison.’ Amd 
Bernardo said to him, ‘ Sire, you are my king, and 
may do whatsoever you shall hold for good; but I 
pray God that he will put it into your heart to take 
him thence ; nevertheless, I, Sire, shall in no wise cease 
to serve you in all that I may.’ ” 

Notwithstanding this refusal, however, when great 
services are wanted from Bernardo in troubled 
times, *his father’s liberty is promised liim as * 150 
a reward; but these promises are constantly 
broken, until he renoimces his allegiance, and makes 
war upon his false uncle, and on one of his successors, 
Alfonso the Great.^ At last Bernardo succeeds in re- 
ducing the royal authority so low, that the king again, 
and more solemnly, promises to give up his prisoner if 
Bernardo, on his part, will give up the great castle of 
Carpio, which had rendered him really formidable. 
The faithful son does not hesitate, and the king sends 
for the Count, but finds him dead, probably by the 

^ Crdnica Gea., ed. 1541, f. 237, a. a’est que du Franjais traduit mot k 

When I read such passages as those mot, — mais la vraie prose Castillane, 

I have here cited, I am ready to say celle du bon vieux temps ; cette prose 
■with Dozy (Recherches, etc , 1849, Tom. qui exprime si fidfelement le caracUre 
I. p. 384) : La Crdnica aurait droit k Espagnole ; cette prose vigoureuse, 
toute notre 4stime m8me si elle n’avait large, nche, grave, noble, et naive 
qu’un seul merite (qu’elle partage du tout h la fois ; — et cela dans un temps 
reste avec le Code que composa Alfonse, oh les antres peuples de T Europe, sans 
les Siete Partidccs) celui d’avoir cr44 la en excepter les Italiens, 4taient bien 
prose Castillane ; — non pas cette p&le loin encore d’avbir produit un ouvra^ 
prose d’aujourd’hui, qui manque de ca- en prose qux se r6commendl.t par le 
ractfere, d’iudividualitb, qui tropsouvent style. 
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royal procurement. The Count’s death, however, does 
not prevent the base monarch from determining to 
keep the castle, which was the stipulated price of his 
prisoner’s release. He therefore directs the dead body 
to be brought, as if alive, on horseback, and, in com- 
pany with Bernardo, who has no suspicion of the cruel 
mockery, goes out to meet it. 

“ And when they were all about to meet,” the old 
chronicle goes on, “ Bernardo began to shout aloud 
mth great joy, and to say, ‘ Cometh indeed the Count 
Don Sandias de SaldaBa ! ’ And the king, Don Alfonso, 
said to him, ‘ Behold where he cometh ! Go, thei’efore, 
and salute him whom you have sought so much to be- 
hold.’ And Bernardo went towards him, and kissed 
his hand : but when he found it cold, and saw that all 
his color was black, he knew that he was dead; and 
with the grief he had from it he began to cry aloud, 
and to make great moan, saying, ‘Alas ! Count Sandias, 
in an evil hour was I bom, for never was man so lost 
as I am now for you ; for, since you are dead, and my 
castle is gone, I know no counsel by which I may do 
aught.’ And some say in their ballads [cantares 
*161 de ffesila) that the king then * said, ‘ Bernardo, 
now is not the time for much talking, and, 
therefore, I bid you go straightway forth from my 
land,”’ etc. 

This constitutes one of the most interesting parts of 
the old General Chronicle ; but the whole is curious, 
and much of it is rich and striking. It is written with 
'more heedom and less exactness of style than some of 
the other works of its royal author; and in the last 
division shows a want of finish, which in the first two 
parts is not perceptible, and in the third only slightly 
so. But everywhere it breathes the spirit of its age, 
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and, when taken together, is not only thj most inter- 
esting of the Spanish chronicles, but the most interest- 
ing of all that in any country mark the transition from 
its poetical and romantic traditions to the grave exact- 
ness of historical truth. 

The next of the early Chronicles that claims our 
notice is the one called, with primitive simplicity, 
“ The Chronicle of the Cid ” : in some respects as im- 
portant as the one we have just examined ; in others, 
less so. The first thing that strikes us, when we open 
it, is, that, although it has much of the appearance and 
arrangement of a separate and independent work, it is 
substantially the same with the two hundred and eighty 
pages which constitute the first portion of the Fourth 
Book of the General Chronicle of Spain; so that one 
must certainly have been taken from the other, or 
both from some common source. The latter is, per- 
haps, the more obvious conclusion, and has sometimes 
been adopted ; ^ but, on a careful examination, it will 
probably be found that the Chronicle of the Cid is 
rather taken from that of Alfonso the Wise than from 
any materials common to both and older than both. 
For, in the first place, each, in the same words, often 
claims to be a translation firom the same authors ; yet, as 
the language of both is frequently identical for 
pages together, this cannot be true, unless * one * 152 
copied fi:om the other. And, secondly, the 
Chronicle of the Cid, in some instances, corrects the 
errors of the General Chronicle, and, in one instance at 
least, makes an addition to it of a date later than that 


^ This is the opinionof Southey, in the that is to he found in the English lan- 
Preface to his “ Chronicle of the Ci^’* guage, is not so wholly a translation 
which, though one of the moat amusing from its three Spanisn sources as it 
and instructive books in relation to the claims to he. The opinion of Huber on 
manners and feelings of the Kiddie Ages the same point is like that of Southey. 
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of the General Chronicle itself. But^ passing over 
the details of this obscure but not unimportant point, 
it is sufficient for our present purpose to say that the 
Chronicle of the Cid is the same in substance with the 
history of the Cid in the General Chronicle, and was 
probably taken from it. 


When it was arranged 
whom this was done, we 

Botlithe chronicles cite for their 
authorities the Archbishop Kodrigo of 
Toledo, and the Bishop Lucas of Tiiy, 
in Galicia (Cid, Gap. 293 ; General, 
1604, f. 313. b, and elsewhere), and 
represent them as dead Now, the first 
diedin 1247, and the last in 1250 , and as 
the General Chronicle of Alfonso X was 
neccssarzly written between 1252 and 
1282, and probably written soon after 
1252, it is not to be supposed, either that 
the Chronicle of the Cid, or any other 

the General Chronicle coulcfuse, was al- 
ready compiled. But there are passages 
in the Chronicle of the Cid which prove 
itto he later than the General Chronicle. 
For instance, in Chapters 294, 295, and 
296, of the Chronicle of the Cid, there 
is a correction of an error of two years 
in the General Clnonicle's chronology. 
And again, in the General Chronide 
(ed. 1604, f. 313. b), after relating the 
onrial of the Cid, hy the bishops, in a 
, vault, and dressed in his clothes (“ves- 
tido con sus paSos”), it adds, “And 
thus he was laid where he still lies” 

( “ ^ QS$% yoj&o ay do agora yaze ”) , but 
in the Chronicle of the Cid, the words 
in Italics are stricken out, and we have 
instead, “ And there he remained a long 
time, till King Alfonso came to reign ” 
(“E hy estudo muy grand tiempo, fasta 
quo vino el Key Don Alfonso a rey- 
uar”) ; after which words we liave an 
account of the translation of his body 
to another tomb, by Alfonso the Wise, 
the son of Ferdinand, But, besides that 
Ibis is plainly an addition to the Chron- 
icle of the Old, made later than tdie ac- 
count given in the General Ohromcle, 
there is a httle clumsiness about it that 
renders it quite curious ; for, in speak- 
ing of St. Ferdinand with the usual 
formulary, as “he who conquered An- 
dalusia, and the city of Jaen, and many 


in its present form, or hy 
have no notice.®^ But it 

other royal towns and castles,” it adds, 
“ As the histoiy will relate to you fur- 
ther on (“Segun que adelaiite vos lo 
coutara la histona ” ) N ow, the history 
of the Cid has nothing to do with the 
history of St. Ferdinand, who lived a 
hundred years after him, and is never 
again mentioned in this Chronicle ; and 
therefoie the little passage containing 
the account of the translation of the 
body of the Cid, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to its next resting-place, was prob- 
ably cut out from some other chronicle, 
which contained the histor}’' of St. Fer- 
dinand, as well as that of the Cid. ( Cap, 
291.) 

It is a curious fact, though not one 
of consequence to this inquiry, that the 
remains of the Cid, besides their re- 
moval hy Alfonso the Wise, in 1272, 
were successively transferred to differ- 
ent places, in 1447, in 1541, again in 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy, and again, hy the bad taste of 
the French General Thibaut, in 1809 
or 1810, until, at last, in 1824, they 
were restored to their ongii^ial sanctu- 
aiy in San Pediu de Cardenas. (Serna- 
nano Pmtoresco, 1838, p 648.) 

^ If it be asked what were the au- 
thorities on which the portion of the 
Cromca General lulating to the Cid re- 
lies for its materials, I Siould answer : 
1. Those cited in the Prblogo to the 
whole work by Alfonso himself, some 
of which are a^in cited when speaking 
of the Old. Among these, the most 
important is the Archbishop Eodrigo’s 
“Historia Gothica.” (See Nic. Ant., 
Bihl. Vet, Lib. VIII. c. 2, § 28.) 2. It 
is probable "there were Arabic records of 
the Old, as a life of him, or part of a 
life of him, by a nephew of Alfaxati or 
Alfaraxi, the converted Moor, is referred 
to in the Chronicle itself. Cap. 278, and 
in Crdn. Gem, 1541, f. 869. b. But 
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was found, as * we now read it, at Cardenas, in * 153 
the very monastery where the Cid lies buried, 
and was seen there by the youthful Ferdinand, grand- 
son of Ferdinand and Isabella, who was aftenvards 
emperor of Germany, and who was induced to give 
the abbot an order to have it printed.® Tins was 
done accordingly in 1512, since which time there have 
been but two editions of it, those of 1552 and of 1593, 
until it was reprinted in 1844, at Marburg, in Ger- 
many, with an excellent critical preface in Spanish, by 
Huber. 

As a part of the General Chronicle of Spain® 


there is nothing in the Chronicle that 
sounds like Arabic, except the account 
of the siege of Valencia, or some parts 
of it, and especially the “Lament for 
the fall of Valencia,” beginning “Va- 
lencia, Valencia, vinieron sobre ti mu- 
chos quebrantos,” which is on f. 329. a, 
and a^ain, poorly amplified, on f, 
329 b, but out of which has been made 
the fine ballad, “Ax>retada esta Valen- 
cia,” which can be traced back to the 
ballad-book printed by Martin Nncio, 
at Antwerp, 1550, though, I believe, 
no fuither. If, therefore, there he any- 
thing ill the Chronicle of the Cid taken 
from documents in the Arabic language, 
such documents were wntten by Chris- 
tians, or a Christian diameter was im- 
pressed on the facts taken from them."^ 
3. It has been suggested by the Spanish 
translators of Bouterwek (p. 255) that 
the Chronicle of the Cid in Spanish is 
substantially taken from the “Histoiia 
Eoderici Didaci,” pubhshed by Risco, 
in “La Castilla y el mas Famoso Cas- 
tellano” (1792, App., pp. xvi-lx). But 
the Latin, though curious and valuable, 
IS a mea^e compendium, in which I 
find nothing of the attractive stories 
and adventures of the Spanish, but 
occasionally something to contradict or 
discredit them. 4. Ihe old “Poem of 
the Cid ” was, no doubt, used, and used 
freely, by the chronicler, whoever he 
was, though he never alludes to it. 

Since vmting this note, I leam that my 
friend Don Poscnal de Gayangos possesses an 
Arabic chronicle that throws much ught on this 
Spanish chronicle and on the fife of me Cid. 


This has been noticed by Sanchez 
(Tom I. pp. 226-228), and must be 
noticed again, in note 28, where 1 shall 
give an extract from the Poem. I add 
here only that it is clearly the Poem 
that was used by the Chronicle, and 
not the Chronicle that was used by 
the Poem. 

Prohemio. The good abbot con- 
siders the Chronicle to have been writ- 
ten in the lifetime of the Cid, that is, 
before A. D. 1100, and yet it refers to 
the Archbishop of Toledo and the Bish- 
op of Tuy, who weie of the thirteenth 
century. " Moreover, he speaks of the 
intelligent interest the Prince Ferdi- 
nand took in it; but Oviedo, in his 
Dialogue on Cardinal Ximenes, says 
the young prince was only eight years 
and some months old when he gave the 
order, (Quinqu^enas, MS.) 

Sometimes it is necessary earlier 
to allude to a portion of the Cud’s his- 
tory, and then it is added, “As we 
sh^ relate further on” ; so that it is 
quite certain the Cid’s history was origi- 
nally regarded as a necessary portion 
of the General Chronicle. (Ordnica 
General, ed. 1604, Tercera Parte, f. 92. 
h.) When, therefore, we come to the 
Fourth Part, where it really belongs, 
we have, first, a chapter on the acces- 
sion of Ferdinand the Great, and then 
the histoiy of the Cid connected with 
that of the reigns of Ferdinand, Sancho 
II , and Alfonso VI. ; hut the whole ia 
so truly an integral part of the G^eral 
Chronicle, and not a separate chronicle 
of the Cid, that^ when it was taken out 
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* 154 we miist, * with a little hesitation, prononnoe 
the Chronicle of the Cid less interesting than 
several of the portions that immediately precede it. 
But stiU, it is the great national version of the achieve- 
ments of the great national hero who freed the fourth 
part of his native land from the loathed intrusion of 
the Moors, and who stands to this day connected with 
the proudest recollections of Spanish glory. It begins 
with the Cid’s first victories under Berdinand the 
Great, and therefore only alludes to his early youth, 
and to the extraordinary circumstances on which Cor- 
neille, following the old Spanish play and ballads, has 
founded his tragedy; but it gives afterwards, with great 
minuteness, nearly every one of the adventures that 
in the older traditions are ascribed to him, down to his 
death, which happened in 1099, and goes on after- 
wards down to the death of Alfonso the Sixth, ten 
years later. 

Much of it is as fabulous ^ as the accounts of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio and the Infantes de Lara, though per- 
haps not more so than might be expected in a work 
of such a period and such pretensions. Its style, too, 
is suited to its romantic character, and is more diffuse 
and grave than that of the best narrative portions of 


to serve as a separate chronicle, it was 
taken ont as tTi& three reigns of the three 
sovereigns above mentioned, beginning 
ivith one chapter that goes back ten 
years before the Cid was bom, and end- 
ing with five chapters that rnn forward 
ten years after his death ; while at the 
contusion of the whole is a sort of 
colophon, apologizing (Crdnica del Cid, 
Btixgos, 1598, fob, f. 277) for the fact 
that it is so much a chronicle of these 
three kings, rather than a mere chroni- 
cle of the Gid- This, with the peculiar 
character of the differences between the 
two that have been already noticed, has 
satisfied me that the Chronicle of the Cid 
was taken from Idle General C^onicler 


Dozy (whose learned Recherches sur 
TEspagne, etp., 1849, I had not seen 
when this last opinion was first pub- 
lished) comes, I am pleased to observe, 
to the same conclusion* Tom. L p. 406, 
and elsewhere. 

27 Masdeu (Historia Critica de Espa- 
iia, Madrid, 1783-1805, 4to, Tom. XX*) 
would have us believe that the whole is 
a fable ; but this demands too much 
credulity. The question is discussed 
with acuteness and learning in “Jos. 
Aschbach de Cidi Historise Eontxbus 
Dissertatio” (Bonnse, 4to, 1843, pp. 
6, etc.), but little can be settled about 
mdividual facts. See also cmCe, Chap. 
11. note 4. 
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the General Chronicle. But then, on the other hand, 
it is overflowing with the very spirit of the times when 
it was written, and offers us so true a picture of their 
generous virtues, as well as their stem violence, that it 
may well he regarded as one of the best books in the 
world, if not the very best, for studying tlie real char- 
acter and manners of the ages of chivalry. Occasion- 
ally there are passages in it like the folloiving descrip- 
tion of the Cid’s feelings and conduct, when he left his 
good castle of Bivar, unjustly and cruelly exiled 
by the king, which, whether invented *or not, * 155 
are as true to the spirit of the period they rep- 
resent as if the minutest of their details were ascer- 
tained facts. 

“ And when he saw his courts deserted and without 
people, and the perches without falcons, and the gate- 
way without its judgment-seats, he turned himself to- 
ward the East, and knelt down and said, ‘ Saint Mary, 
Mother, and aU other Saints, graciously beseech God 
that he would grant me might to overcome aU these 
pagans, and that I may gain from them wherewith to 
do good to my friends, and to all those that may follow 
and help me.’ And then he went on and asked for 
Alvar Fanez, and said to him, ‘ Cousin, what fault have 
the poor in the wrong that the king has done us ? 
Warn all my people, then, that they harm none, where- 
soever we may go.’ And he called for his horse to 
moimt. Then spake up an old woman standing at 
her door and said, ‘Go on with good luck, for you 
shall make spoil of whatsoever you may find or de- 
sire.’ And the Cid, when he heard that saying, rode 
on, for he would tarry no longer; and as he went 
out of Bivar, he said, ‘ Now do I desire you should 
know, my fiiends, that it is the will of God that we 
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should return to Castile with great honor and great 
gain.’ ” ^ 

Some of the touches of manners in this little pas- 
sage, such as the allusion to the judgment-seats at his 
gate, where the Cid, in patriarchal simplicity, had 
administered justice to his vassals, and the hint of 
the poor augury gathered from the old woman’s wish, 
which seems to be of more power with him than 
the prayer he had just uttered, or the bold hopes that 
were driving him to the Moorish frontiers, — 
* 156 such touches give life and truth to * this old 
chronicle, and bring its times and feelings, as it 
were, sensibly before us. Adding its peculiar treasures 
to those contained in the rest of the General Chronicle, 
we shall find, in the whole, nearly all the romantic 
and poetical fables and adventures that belong to the 
earliest portions of Spanish history. At the same time 
we shall obtain a living picture of the state of manners 
in that dark period, when the elements of modem 
society were just beginning to be separated from the 
chaos m which they had long struggled, and out of 
which, by the action of successive ages, they have 
been gradually wrought into those forms of policy 
which now give stability to governments, and peace to 
the intercourse of men. 


® The portion of the Chronicle of the 
Cid from which I have taken the ex- 
tract is among the portions which least 
resemble the corresponding parts of the 
General Chronicle. It is in Chap. 91 ; 
and from Chap 88 to Chap. 93 there is 
a good deal not found in the parallel 
passages in the General Chronicle (1604, 
f. 224, etc.), though, where they do re- 
semble each other, the phraseology is 
still frequently identical The particu- 
lar passage I have selected was, I think, 
suggested by the first lines that remain 
to us of the *‘Poema dd. Cid”; and 


perhaps, if we had the preceding lines 
of that poem, we should be able to ac- 
count for yet more of the additions to 
the Chronicle in this passage. The 
lines I refer to are as follows : — 

De los BOS oioB tan ftiertos mientre loraado 
Tomaba la cabeza, a estabalos catando. 

Vio puertas abiertas « uzos sin oaSados, 
Alctodaxas vacias, sin plelles e sin mantos, 

E sin &Iooiies e sin adtores mudados. 

Sospiid mjo Oid, ca muoho avie grandeg ouidai' 
dos. 

Other passages are quite as obviously 
taken rrom the poem. 
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EFFECTS OF THE EXAMPLE OF ALFONSO THE TENTH. — CHRONICLES OF HIS 
OWN REIGN, AND OF THE REIGNS OP SANCHO THE BRAVE AND FERDINAND 
THE FOURTH. — CHRONICLE OF ALFONSO THE ELEVENTH, BY VILLAIZAN. — 
CHRONICLES OF PETER THE CRUEL, HENRY THE SECOND, JOHN THE FIRST, 
AND HENRY THE THIRD, BY AYALA. — CHRONICLE OF JOHN THE SECOND. 
— TWO CHRONICLES OP HENRY THE FOURTH, AND TWO OP FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA 


The idea of Alfonso the Wise, simply and nobly ex- 
pressed in the opening of his Chronicle, that he was 
desirous to leave for posterity a record of what Spain 
had been and had done in all past time,^ was not with- 
out influence upon the nation, even in the state in 
which it then was, and in which, for above a century 
afterwards, it continued. But, as in the case of that 
great king’s project for a uniform administration of 
justice by a settled code, his example was too much 
in advance of Ms age to be immediately followed; 
though, as in that memorable case, when it was once 
adopted, its fruits became abundant. The two next 
kings, Sancho the Brave and Ferdinand the Fourth, 
took no measures, so far as we know, to keep up and 
publish the history of their reigns. But Alfonso the 
Eleventh, the same monarch, it should be remembered, 
under whom the “ Partidas ” became the efficient law 
of the land, recurred to the example of Ms wise an- 
cestor, and ordered the annals of the kingdom to be 

1 It sounds much like the ** Parti- essen para los otros que avien de venir, 
das,^’ ‘beginning ** Los sahios antiguos como para si mesmos o porlos otros 
que fueron en los tiempos primeros, y eran en su tiempo,” etc. But such in? 
mllaron los saheres y las otius cosas, troductions are common in other early 
tovieron que menguarien en sus fechos chronicles, and in other old SpaniA 
y en su lealtad, si tamhien no lo q^uisi- hooks. 
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continued^ from the time when those of the General 
Chronicle ceased down to his own; embracing, of 
course, the reigns of Alfonso the Wise, San- 
* 158 cho the Brave, and Ferdinand the Fourth, or 
the period from 1252 to 1312? This is the 
first instance of the appointment of a royal chronicler, 
and may, therefore, be accounted as the creation of an 
office of consequence in all that regards the history of 
the country, and which, however much it may have 
been neglected in later times, furnished important 
dociunents down to the reign of Charles the Fifth, and 
was continued in form, at least, till the estabhshment 
of the Academy of History in the beginning of the 
eighteenth cexatury? , 

By whom this office was first filled does not appear ; 
but the Chronicle itself seems to have been prepared 
about the year 1320. Formerly it was attributed to 
Feman Sanchez de Tovar ; but Feman Sanchez was a 
personage of great consideration and power in the 
state, practised in public affairs, and familiar with their 
history, so that we can hardly attribute to him the 
mistakes with which this Chronicle abounds, especially 
in the part relating to Alfonso the Wise.^ But, who- 
ever may have been its author, the Chronicle, which, 
it may be noticed, is so distinctly divided into the 
three reigns that it is rather three chronicles than one, 
has little value as a composition. Its narrative is 
given with a rude and dry formality, and whatever in- 

2 ** Clirdnica del nmy Esclarecido ® Forner, Obras, ed. Yillanueva, Ma- 
Principe y Key D. Alfonso, el qne fue drid, 1843, 8vo, Tom. L pp. 29, 30, 

E ir de Emperador, y liizo el Libro de 120. 

s Siete Partidas, y ansimismo al fin ^ All this may be found abundantly 
deste Libro va encorporada la Crdnica discussed in the “ Memorias de Alfonso 
del Key D. Sancho el Bravo,” etc., Val- el Sabio,” by the Marques de Moiidejar, 
ladolid, 1554, foho ; to which should be pp. 569-635. Clemencxn, however, still 
added “Crdnica del muy Valeroso Key attiibutes the Chronicle to Fernan San- 
3). Fernando, Visuieto del Santo Bey D. chez de Tovar. Mem. de la Acad, de 
Fernando,” etc., Valladolid, 1554^ folio. Historia, Tom. VI. p. 451. 
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terest it awakens depends, not upon its style and 
manner, but upon the character of the events recorded, 
which sometimes have an air of adventure about them 
belonging to the elder times, and, like them, are full 
of life and movement. 

The example of regular chronicling, having now 
been fairly set at the court of Castile, was followed by 
Henry the Second, who commanded his Chan- 
cellor and Chief-Justiciary, *Juan Nufiez de *159 
Villaizan, to prepare, as we are told in the Pref- 
ace, in imitation of the ancients, an account of his 
father’s reign. In this way, the series goes on un- 
broken, and now gives us the “ Chronicle of Alfonso 
the Eleventh,” ® beginning with his birth and educa- 
tion, of which the notices are slight, but relating amply 
the events from the time he came to the throne, in 
1312, till his death, in 1350. How much of it was act- 
ually written by the chancellor of the kingdom cannot 
be ascertained.® From different passages, it seems 
that an older chronicle was used freely in its compo- 
sition;’'^ and the whole should, therefore, probably be 
regarded as a compilation made under the responsibil- 
ity of the highest personages of the realm. Its open- 
ing will show at once the grave and measured tone it 
takes, and the accuracy it claims for its dates and 
statements. 

‘‘ G-od is the beginning and the means and the end 
of all things ; and without him they cannot subsist. 
Eor by his power they are made, and by his wisdom 
ordered, and by his goodness maintained. And he is 

® There is an edition of this Chroni- ® The phrase is^ “Mandt^a Juan Nu- 
de (Valladolid, 1651, folio) better than hez de Villaizan, Al^acil de la su Casa, 
the old editions of such Spanish hooks que la ficiese traslddar en Pergaminos, 
commonly are ; hut the h^ is that of e iizola trasladar, et escrihiola Kuy Mar- 
Madrid, 1787, 4to, edited hy Oerdd y tinez de Medina de Rioseco,*’ etc. See 
Rico, and published under the auspices Preface, 
of the Spanish Academy of History. ^ In Cap. S40 and elsewhere. 
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the Lord j and, in all things, almighty, and conqueror 
in aU battles. "WTierefore, whosoever would begin any 
good work should first name the name of God, and 
place him before all things, asking and beseeching of 
Ms mercy to give him knowledge and will and power, 
whereby he may bring it to a good end. Therefore 
will this pious chronicle henceforward relate whatso- 
ever happened to the noble King, Don Alfonso, of 
Castile and Leon, and the battles and conquests and 
victories that he had and did in Ms life against Moors 
and agaiust Christians. And it wiLL begin in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of the most noble King, 
Don Fernando, his father.”® 

The reign of the father, however, occupies only 
three short chapters; after wMch, the rest of 
* 160 the Chronicle, * containing in all three hundred 
and forty-two chapters, comes down to the 
death of Alfonso, who perished of the plague before 
Gibraltar, and then it abruptly closes. Its general 
tone is grave and decisive, like that of a person speak- 
ing with authority upon matters of importance, and it 
is rare that we find in it a sketch of manners like the 
following account of the young king at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen; — 

“And as long as he remained in the city of Valla- 
dolid, there were with him knights and esquires, and 
his tutor, Martin Fernandez de Toledo, that brought 
him up, and that had been with him a long time, even 
before the queen died, and other men, who had long 
been used to palaces, and to the courts of kings ; and all 
these gave hipi an ensample of good manners. And, 
moreover, he- had been brought up with the children 
of men of note, and with noble knights. But the 


» Ed. 1787, p. 8. 
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king, of Ms own condition, was well-mannered in eat- 
ing, and drank little, and was clad as became bis 
estate ; and in all other his customs he was well-con- 
ditioned, for his speech was true Castilian, and he hesi- 
tated not in what he had to say. And so long as he 
was in Valladolid, he sat three days in the week to 
hear the complaints and suits that came before him ; 
and he was shrewd in understanding the facts thereof, 
and he was faithful in secret matters, and loved them 
that served him, each after his place, and trusted truly 
and entirely those whom he ought to trust. And he 
began to be much given to horsemanship, and pleased 
himself with arms, and loved to have in his household 
strong men, that were bold and of good conditions. 
And he loved much all his own people, and was sore 
grieved at the great mischief and great harm there 
were in the land through failure of justice, and he 
had indignation against evil-doers.” ® 

But though there are few sketches in the Chronicle 
of Alfonso the Eleventh like the preceding, we find in 
general a well-ordered account of the afiairs of that 
monarch’s long and active reign, given with a 
simplicity and apparent * sincerity which, in *161 
spite of the formal plainness of its style, make 
it almost always interesting, and sometimes amusing. 

The next considerable attempt approaches some- 
what nearer to proper history. It is the series of 
chronicles relating to the troublesome reigns of Peter 
the Cruel and Henry the Second, to the hardly less 
imsettled times of John the First, and to the more 
quiet and prosperous reign of Henry the Third. They 
were written by Pedro Lopez de Ayala, in some 
respects the first Spaniard of his age ; distinguished, 
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as we have seen, among the poets of the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, and now to be noticed as the 
best prose-writer of the same period. He was bom in 
1332,“ and, though only eighteen years old when Peter 
ascended the throne, was soon observed and employed 
by that acute monarch. But when troubles arose in 
the kingdom, Ayala left his tyrannical master, who had 
already shown himself capable of almost any degree 
of guilt, and joined his fortunes to those of Henry of 
Trastamara, the king’s illegitimate brother, who had, 
of course, no claim to the throne but such as was laid 
in the crimes of its possessor, and the good-wdll of the 
suffering nobles and people. 

At first, the cause of Henry was successful. But 
Peter addressed himself for help to Edward the Black 
Prince, then in his duchy of Aquitaine, who, as 
Froissart relates, thinking it would be a great pre- 
judice against the estate royaP^ to have a usurper 
succeed, entered Spain, and, wdth a strong hand, 
replaced the fallen monarch on his throne. At the 
decisive battle of Naxera, by which this was achieved, 
in 1367, Ayala, who bore his prmce’s standard, was 
taken prisoner “ and carried to England, where he 
wrote a part at least of his poems on a courtly life. 
Somewhat later, Peter, no longer supported by the 
Black Prince, was dethroned ; and Ayala, who 
* 162 was then released * from his tedious imprison- 
ment, returned home, and afterwards became 
Grand-Chancellor to Henry the Second, in whose ser- 
vice he gained so much consideration and influence, 
that he seems to have descended as a sort of tradition- 

For tlie Life of Ayala, see Me. Tol. I. c. 231, etc ), as an iUnstration 
Antonio, Bib. Yet., Lib. X- c- 1. of Ayala. 

^ The whole account in Froissart is ^ See the passage in which Mariana 
worth reading, especially in Lord Ber- gives an account of the battle. fHis- 
ners’s transhition (London, 1812, 4to, toria, lib. XVII. c. 10.) 
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ary minister of state throngh the reign of John the 
First, and far into that of Henry the Third. Some- 
times, indeed, like other grave personages, eccle.siasti- 
cal as ■well as civil, he appeared as a military leader, 
and once again, in the disastrons battle of Aljubarotta, 
in 1385, he was taken prisoner. But his Portuguese 
captivity does not seem to have been so long or so 
cruel as his English one; and, at any rate, the last 
years of his life were passed quietly in Spain. He 
died at Calahorra in 1407, seventy-five years old. 

“ He was,” says his nephew, the noble Feman Perez 
de Guzman, in the striking gallery of portraits he 
has left us,^® “ He was a man of very gentle qualities 
and of good conversation; had a great conscience, 
and feared God much. He loved knowledge, also, and 
gave himself much to reading books and histories ; and 
though he was as goodly a knight as any, and of great 
discretion in the practices of the world, yet he was by 
nature bent on learning, and spent a great part of his 
time in reading and studying, not books of law, but 
of philosophy and history. Through his means some 
books are now known in Castile that were not known 
aforetime ; such as Titus Lmus, who is the most nota- 
ble of the Roman historians; the ^Fall of Princes;’ 
the ‘Ethics’ of Saint Gregory; Isidorus ‘De Sununo 
Bono ’ ; Boethius ; and the ‘ History of Troy.’ He pre- 
pared the History of Castile from the Eiing Don Pedro 
to the King Don Henry; and made a good book on 
Hunting, which he greatly affected, and another called 
‘ Rimado de Palacio. ’ ” 

We should not, perhaps, at the present day, claim so 
much reputation as his kinsman does for the Chancel- 
lor Ayala, in consequence of the interest he took in 

Generaciones y Semlilaiizas, Cap. 7, Madrid, 1775, 4to, p. 222. 
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books of such doubtful value as Guido de Colonna’s 
“ Trojan War,” and Boccaccio “ De Casibus 
* 163 Principum” ; but in * translating Livy,^^ he un- 
questionably rendered his country an important 
service. He rendered, too, a no less important service 
to himself ; since a familiarity with Livy tended to fit 
him for the task of preparing the Chronicle, which 
now constitutes his chief distinction and merit.^ It 
begins in 1350, where that of Alfonso the Eleventh 
ends, and comes down to the sixth year of Henry the 
Third, or to 1396, embracing that portion of the au- 
thor’s own life which was between his eighteenth year 
and his sixty-fourth, and constituting the first safe 
materials for the history of his native country. 

For such an undertaking Ayala was singularly well 
fitted. Spanish prose was already well advanced in 
his time ; for Don John Manuel, the last of the elder 
school of good writers, did not die tiU Ayala was fif- 
teen years old. He was, moreover, as we have seen, 
a scholar, and, for the age in which he lived, a remark- 
able one ; and, what is of more importance than either 
of these circumstances, he was personally familiar with 
the course of public affairs during the forty-six years 
embraced by his Chronicle. Of all this traces are to 
be found in his work. His style is not, like that of the 
oldest chroniclers, full of a rich vivacity and freedom ; 

It is proTiable Ayala translated, or ides is of Seville, 1495, folio, but it 
caused to be translated, all these books, seems to have been piinted from a MS. 
At least such has been the impression ; that did not contain the entire series, 
and the mention of Isidore of Seville The best edition is that published nn- 
among the authors ‘‘made known” der the auspices of the Academy of 
seems to justify it, for, as a Spaniard Histoiy, by B. Eugenio de Llamino 
of great fame, St. Isidore must always Amiroia, its secretary (Madiid, 1779, 
have been hnmmb in Spain in every 2 tom. 4to). That Ayala was the an- 
other way, except by a translation in- thorized chronicler of Castile is appar- 
to Spanish. See, also, the Preface to ent from the whole tone of his work, 
the edition of Boccaccio, Oaida de Prin- and is directly asserted in an old MS* 
cipes, 1495, in Er. Mendez, Typografia of a part of it, cited by Bayer in his 
E^ahola, Madri^ 1796, 4to, p. 202 notes to N. Antonio, Bib. Yet., Lib, X 
^ The first edition of Ayala s Chron- cap. 1, num. 10, n. 1. 
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but, without being over-carefuUj elaborated, it is sim- 
ple and business-like; while, to give a more earnest 
air, if not an air of more truth, to the whole, he has, 
in imitation of Livy, introduced into the course of his 
narrative set speeches and epistles intended to express 
the feelings and opinions of his principal actors more 
distinctly than they could be expressed by the 
mere facts and current of the story. * Com- * 164 
pared with the Chronicle of Alfonso the Wise, 
which preceded it by above a century, it lacks the 
charm of that poetical credulity which loves to deal in 
doubtful traditions of glory, rather than in those ascer- 
tained facts which are often little honorable either to 
the national fame or to the spirit of humanity. Com- 
pared with the Chronicle of Froissart, with which it 
was contemporary, we miss the honest-hearted enthu- 
siasm that looks with unmingled delight and admira- 
tion upon all the gorgeous phantasmagoria of chivalry, 
and find, instead of it, the penetrating sagacity of an 
experienced statesman, who sees quite through the 
deeds of men, and, like Comines, thinks it not at all 
worth while to conceal the great crimes with which 
he has been familiar, if they can be but wisely and 
successfully set forth. When, therefore, we read Ayar 
la’s Chronicle, we do not doubt that we have made an 
important step in the progress of the species of writ- 
ing to which it belongs, and that we are beginning 
to approach the period when history is to teach with 
sterner exactness the lesson it has learned from the 
hard experience of the past. 

Among the many curious and striking passages in 
Ayala’s Chronicle, the most interesting are, perhaps, 
those that relate to the unfortunate Blanche of Bour- 
bon, the young and beautiful wife of Peter the Cruel, 
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wlio, for tlie sake of Maria de Padilla, forsook her two 
days after his marriage, and, when he had kept her 
long in prison, at last sacrificed her to his base passion 
for his mistress ; an event which excited, as we learn 
from Froissart’s Chronicle, a sensation of horror, not 
only in Spain, but throughout Europe, and became an 
attractive subject for the popular poetry of the old na- 
tional ballads, several of which we find were devoted 
to it^® But it may well be doubted whether even the 
best of the ballads give us so near and moving 
* 165 a picture of her cruel sufferings as *Ayala does, 
when, going on step by step in his passionless 
manner, he shows us the queen first solemnly wedded 
in the church at Toledo, and then pining in her prison 
at MedinS Sidonia ; the excitement of the nobles, and 
the indignation of the king’s own mother and family ; 
carrying us all the time with painful exactness through 
the long series of murders and atrocities by which Pe- 
dro at last reaches the final crime which, during eight 
years, he had hesitated to commit. For there is in 
the succession of scenes he thus exhibits to us a cir- 
cumstantial minuteness which is above aU power of 
generalization, and brings the guilty monarch’s charac- 
ter more vividly before us than it could be brought by 
the most fervent spirit of poetry or of eloquence.^’^ 
And it is precisely this cool and patient minuteness of 
the chronicler, founded on his personal knowledge, 

1® There are about a dozen ballads on See the Cr6nica de Don Pedro, 

the subject of Don Pedro, of which Ann. 1353, Capj). 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 21 ; 
the best, I think, are those beginning, Ann. 1354, Capp. 19, 21 ; Ann. 1368, 
'‘Doha Blanca esta en Sidonia,” “En Capp. 2 and 3 , and Ann. 1361, Cap. 3. 
un retrete en one apenas,” “No con- One of the most striking scenes de- 
tente el Rey D. Pedro,” and “Doha scribed in all history is that in which 
Maria de Padilla,” the last of which the queen mother, standing before the 
is in the Saragossa Cancionero of 1650, dead bodies of the knghts he had mur- 
Parte II. f. 46. “Ob immanitatem dered, curses her son, Don Pedro, Ann. 
dejectus” is the apt phrase applied 1856, c. 2. 
to him by Mariana in his Treatise De 
Bege, 1599, p. 44. 
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that gives its peculiar character to Ayala’s record of 
the four wild reigns in which he lived; presenting 
them to us in a style less spirited and vigorous, indeed, 
than that of some of the older chronicles of the mon- 
archy, but certainly in one more simple, more judi- 
cious, and more effective for the true purposes of his- 
tory.^® 


The fairness of Ayala in regard to 
Don Pedro has been questioned, and, 
from his relations to that monarch, 
may naturally be suspected, — a point 
on which Manana touches (Histona, 
Lib. XVII. c. 10), without setthng it, 
but one of some little consequence in 
Spanish literai’y histoiy, where the 
charactei of Don Pedro often appears 
connected wuth poetry and the diuma. 
The first person who attacked Ayala 
was, I believe, Pedro de Gracia Dei, a 
courtier m the time of Perdinand and 
Isabella, and in that of Charles V. He 
was King-at-Arms and Chronicler to 
the Catholic sovereigns, and I have in 
manuscript a collection of his profes- 
sional coplas on the lineages and arms 
of the principal families of Spain, and 
on the general history of the country ; 
— short poems, worthless as verse, and 
sneered at hy Argote de Molina, in the 
Preface to his ‘‘Hobleza del Andaluzia” 
(1588), for the imperfect knowledge their 
author had of the subjects on which he 
treated Gracia Dei’s defence of Don 
Pedro is not better. It is found in the 
Seminaiio Erudito (Madrid, 1790, Tom. 
XXyill. and XXIX ), with additions 
by a later hand, probably Diego de Cas- 
tilla, Dean of Toledo, who, I believe, 
was one of Don Pedro’s descendants. 
It IS very loose and ill-written, and 
cites no sufficient authorities for the 
averments which it makes about events 
that happened a century and a half 
earlier, and on which, therefore, it was 
unsuitable to trust the voice of tradi- 
tion. Prancisoo de Castilla, who cer- 
tainly had blood of Don Pedro in his 
veins, followed in the same track, and 
speaks, in his ** Praetioa de las Yirtu- 
des” (5axago9a, 1552, 4to, fol. 28), of 
the monarch and of Ayala as 
El gran rey Don Pedro, quel vulgo repmeva 
Por seUe enenugo, quien luzo su historia, etc 

AH this, however, was of little moment, 
and produced little effect. But, in pro- 
cess of time, a change took place. Pmlip 
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II. gave Pedro -the title of JustickrOi or 
“the severely just ” (Cabrera de Histo- 
na, 1611, f. 59) A little later, Sala- 
2 ar de Mendoza, who wrote about 1001, 
entered into a regular defence ot him in 
Ills Monarquia de Espaiia (Idb II. Capp. 
19, 20), and at last Yera y Figueioa, a 
diplomati&t of very doubtful leputation 
for truth, wrote a book in form entitled 
El Rey Don Pedro defendido (Madrid, 
164S, 4to) The Theatre, from the age 
of Phihp III., took this favoi-able \TLew 
of Pedro’s character, as we shall see in. 
Lope’s “ Rey Don Pedro en Madrid,’* 
Calderon’s “Medico de su Houra,” 
Moreto’s “ Yahente Justiciero,” and so 
on, from time to time, (Ioto to “El 
JZapatero y el Rey” of Zorrilla. The 
ballads, too, sometimes represent him 
in the same light, particularly the bnl- 
liant one beginning -“A los pies de Don 
Enrique, which can be traced back to 
1594 ; but more generally they follow 
the representations of Ayala Chaucer, 
in “The Monkes Tale,’’ holds with the 
defenders of Pedro ; but this is not re- 
markable, as he was attached to the 
Duke of Lancaster, who fought on Pe- 
dro’s side. 

In 1777, however, a Yalencian law- 
yer, Doctor D. Josef Bemi y Catala, 
printed a dissertation of a few pages in 
defence of Don Pedro, which, May 26, 
1778, was published in the “ Gaceta de 
Madrid.” This brought up the subject 
of the character of that monarch afresh. 
A letter by the learned Don T A. San- 
chez, under the pseudonyme of Pedro 
Fernandez, entitled “Carta familiar” 
(18mo,Madnd,pp. 101), followed, June 
21, of the same year, demolishing the 
absurd statements and arguments of 
Bemt But they were partly renewed 
by Fray Francisco de los Arcos, a capu- 
cnin, in his “ Conversaciones instmc- 
tivas,” to which, with agreeable and 
pungent satire, Yriarte, the fabulist, 
replied m a tract entitled “ Carta es- 
cnta por Don Juan Yicente al R. Padre 
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* 166 * The last of the royal chronicles that it is 

necessary to notice with much particularity is 
that of John the Second, which begins with the death 
of Henry the Third, and comes down to the death of 
John himself, in 1454.^ It was the work of several 
hands, and contains internal evidence of having been 
written at different periods. Alvar Garcia de Santa 
Maria, no doubt, prepared the account of the first 
fourteen years, or to 1420, constituting about one third 
of the whole work;® after which, in consequence 
perhaps of his attachment to the Infante Ferdinand, 
who was regent during the minority of the king, and 
subsequently much dishked by him, his labors ceased.^ 
Who wrote the next portion is not known;® but, 
from about 1429 to 1445, John de Mena, the poet, 
has been claimed to be the royal annalist, and, 
*167 *if we are to trust the letters of one of his 
friends, seems to have been diligent in collecting 
materials for, his task, if not earnest in all its duties.® 
Other parts have been attributed to Juan Rodriguez 
del Padron, a poet, and Diego de Valera,^ a knight and 


F. De Arcos” (1786, 18mo, pp. 28), 
whicli he afterwards published in the 
sixth volume of his collected works. 
Since that time the question has been 
occasionally agitated, but is, I think, 
finally settled against Don Pedro in the 
Examen historico-cntico del Eeynado 
de Don Pedro de Castilla, su autor Don 
Antonio Ferrer del Eio” (Madrid, 1851, 
8vo), which had already gained, hy a 
unanimous vote, 2 March, 1850, the 
prize offered by the Eoyal Academy of 
History. 

Tne first edition of the “ Crdnica 
del Sehor Eey D. Juan, segundo de este 
Nombre,” was printed at iSgroilo (1617, 
fol.), and is the most correct of the old 
editions that I have used The best of 
all, however, is the beautiful one print- 
ed at Valencia, by Monfort, in 1779, 
folio, to which may be ad<M an Ap- 
pendix by P. Fr. lioiniano Saez, Ma^ 
drid, 1786, foho. 


20 See his Prologo, in the edition of 
1779, p XIX, and Galindez de Carvajal, 
Prefacion, p. 19 

2^ He lived as late as 1444 ; for he is 
mentioned more than once in that year 
m the Chronicle. (See Ann. 1444, Capp. 
14, 15.) 

22 Prefacion de Carvajal. 

28 Feman Gomez de Cibdareal, phy- 
sician to John II., Centon Epistolario, 
Madrid, 1775, 4to, Epist 23 and 74 ; 
a work, however, whose genuineness 
I shall be obliged to question here- 
after. 

2* Prefacion de Carvajal. Poetry of 
Eodriguez del Padron is found in the 
Cancioneros Generales ; and of Diego 
de Valera there is “La Cr(5nioa de Es- 
pafLa abreviada por mandado de la muy 
wderosa Sefiora Doha Isabel, Eeyna de 
Castilla,” made in 1481, when its au- 
thor was sixty-nine years old, and 
printed, 1482, 1498, 1495, etc., — a 
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gentleman often mentioned in the Chronicle itself, and 
afterwards himself employed as a chronicler by Queen 
Isabella. 

But, whoever may have been at first concerned in 
it, the whole work was ultimately committed to Feman 
Perez de Guzman, a scholar, a courtier, and an acute 
as well as a witty observer of manners, who survived 
John the Second, and probably arranged and com- 
pleted the Chronicle of his master’s reign, as it was 
published by order of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth some passages * having been added as *168 
late as the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
are more than once alluded to in it as reigning sov- 


chronicle of considerahle merit for its 
style, and of some value, notwithstand- 
ing it is a compendium, for the original 
materials it contains towards the end, 
such as two eloquent and hold letters 
by Valei*a himself to John II., on the 
troubles of the time, and an account of 
what he personally saw of the last daysof 
the G-reat Constable ( Parte IT. c. 1 25), — 
the last and the most important chapter 
in the book. (Mendez, p. 137. Capraa- 
ny, Eloc][uencia Espanola, Madrid, 1786, 
8vo, Tom I. p. 180.) But the first 
three parts out of the four into which 
it is divided are mere fictions, — and 
often veiy absurd fictions, — beginning 
with an account of the terrestrial para- 
dise, and coming down to the time of 
Pelayo, It should he added that the 
editor of the Chronicle of John 11. 
(1779) thinks Talera was the person 
who finally arranged and settled that 
Chronicle , but the opinion of Carvajal 
seems the more probable. Certainly, I 
hope Talera had no hand in the praise 
bestowed on himself in the excellent 
story told of him in the Chronicle 
(Ann. 1437, Cap. 3), showing how, in 
presence of the King of Bohemia, at 
Pitigue, he defended the honor of his 
liege lord, the King of Castile. A 
treatise of a few pages on Providence, 
by Biego de Talera, printed in the 
edition of the “Tision JDeleytable,^’ of 
1489, and reprinted, almost entire, in 
the first volume of Oapmany’s **Elo* 
quencia Espafiola,” is worth reading, as 


a specimen of the grave didactic prose 
of the fifteenth century. A Chronicle 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Valera, 
which may well have been the best and 
most important of his works, has never 
been printed. (Geronimo Gudiel, Com- 
pendio de algunas Histoiias de Espafia, 
Alcaic 1577, fol , f. 101, b ) Perhaps, 
however, this is the Chronicle entitled 
“Memorial de diversas Hazahas,’* in 
two hundred and thirty-five chapters, 
which Gayangos (in his Spanish trans- 
lation of this History, Tom, 1. p. 517) 
regards as the best work of Talera, and 
desires to see printed. But, in that 
case, Gudiel is mistaken on one point, 
— a thin§ not very unlikely, — for the 
“Memonar’ relates to the reign of 
Henry IT, 1454-1474, and not to 
that of Ferdinand and Isabella See, 
also, an article on the life and works 
of Talera, by Gayangos, in the Revzsta 
Espahola de Ambos Mundos, Tom. III., 
1855, pp. 294- 312, Talera was born 
at Cuenca, m 1412, and was alive as 
late as 1483. 

26 From the phraseology of Carvajal 
(p. 20), we may infer that Feman Perez 
de Guzman is chiefly responsible for 
the style and general character of the 
Chronicle. “Cogid de cada uno lo qu© 
le parecid mas probable, y abrevid algu- 
nas cosas, tomando la sustancia deUas ^ 
porque ak oreyd qne convenia.” He 
adds that this Chronicle was much val- 
ued by Isabella, who was the daughtesr 
of John IL 
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ereigns.^® It is divided, like tke Chronicle of Ayala, 
which may naturally have been its model, into the 
different years of the king’s reign, each year being 
subdivided into chapters; and it contains a great 
number of important original letters, and other curious 
contemporary documents,^^ from which, as well as from 
the care used in its compilation, it has been considered 
more absolutely trustworthy than any Castilian chron- 
icle that preceded it.^ 

In its general air there is a good deal to mark the 
manners of the age, such as accounts of the court 
ceremonies, festivals, and tournaments, that were so 
much loved by John; and its style, though, on the 
whole, unomamented and unpretending, is not want- 
ing in variety, spirit, and solemnity. Once^ on occasion 
of the fall and ignominious death of the Great Con- 
stable Alvaro de Luna, whose commanding spirit had, 
for many years, impressed itself on the affairs of the 
kingdom, the honest chronicler, though little favorable 
to that haughty minister, seems unable to repress his 
feelings, and, recoUectrng the treatise on the “ Fall of 
Princes,” which Ayala had made known in Spain, 
breaks out, saying, " 0 John Boccaccio, if thou wert 
now alive, thy pen surely would not fail to record the 
fall of this strenuous and bold gentleman among those 
of the mighty princes whose fate thou hast set forth. 
For what greater example could there be to every 
estate ? what greater warning ? what greater teaching 
to show the revolutions and movements of deceitful 
and changing fortune ? 0, blindness of the whole race 

“ Anno 1451, Cap. 2, and Anno 1468, 1430, Cap. 2; 1441, Cap. 30; 1463, 

Cap. 2. See, also, some remarks on Cap. 3. 

the author of this Chronicle hy the ® “ JEs sin duda la mas puntnal i la 
editor of the “ Cr^nica de Alvaro de mas segura de quantas se conservan 
Luna” (Madid^ 1784, 4to), Prdlogo, antiguas.” Mondejar, Notioia y Juicio 
pp. XXV - xxviii. de los mas Principales Historiadores de 

27 Por example, 1406, Cap. 6, etc . ; Espafia, Madnd, 1746, fol, p. 112, 
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of man ! 0, unexpected fall in the affairs of this 
oiu- world ! ” And so on through a * chapter of * 169 
some length.® But this is the only instance of 
such an outbreak in the Chronicle. On the contrary, 
its general tone shows that historical composition in 
Spain was about to undergo a permanent change ; for, 
at its very outset, we have regular speeches attributed 
to the principal personages it records,®® such as had 
been introduced by Ayala ; and through the whole, a 
well-ordered and documentary record of affairs, tinged, 
no doubt, with some of the prejudices and passions 
of the troublesome times to which it relates, but still 
claiming to have the exactness of regular annals, and 
striving to reach the grave and dignified style suited 
to the higher purposes of history.®^ 

Of the disturbed and corrupt reign of Henry the 
Fourth, who, at one period, was nearly driven from 


^ Anno 1453, Cap. 4. 

^ Anno 1406, Capp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
15 ; Anno 1407, Capp. 6, 7, 8, etc. 

This Chronicle affords us, m one 
place that I have noticed, — prohahly 
not the only one, — a cnnons instance 
of the way in which the whole class of 
Spanish chronicles to which it belongs 
were sometimes used in the poetry of 
the old ballads we so much admire. 
The instance to which I refer is to be 
found m the account of the leading 
event of the time, the violent death of 
the Great Constable Alvaro de Luna, 
which the fine ballad, begmning “Un 
Miercoles de mafiana," Ukes plainly 
from this Chronicle of John II. The 
two are worth comparing throughout, 
and their coincidences can be properly 
felt only when this is done ; but a little 
specimen may serve to show how curi- 
ous is the whole. 

The Chronicle (Anno 1453, Cap. 2) 
has it as follows * “ E vid6 a Barrasa, 
Cahallerizo del Principe, e Uamdle 4 
dixole : * Yen aed, Barrasa, tu estas 
aqni mirando la mnerte que me dan. 
Yo te ruego, que digas al Principe mi 
Sehor, que dd mejor gualardon a sus 


criados, quel Key mi Seuor mandd dar 
d mi ’ ” 

The ballad, which is cited as anony- 
mous by Duran, but is found in Sepul- 
veda^s Romances, etc., 1584 (f. 204), 
though not in the edition of 1551, gives 
the same striking circumstance, a little 
amplified, in these words : — 

T vido estar a Barrasa, 

Que al Principe le servia. 

Be ser su cavallerizo, 

T Tino a ver aquel dia 
A executor la justicla, 

Que el maestro xecebia : 

“ Ven aca, hermano Barrasa, 

Bi al Principe per tu vida, 

Que de mejor ^ilardon 
A qnien sirve a su senoria, 

Que no el, que el Rey mi SeUor 
Me lia maudado dar este dia.®' 

So near do the old Spanish chronicles 
often come to being poetry, and so near 
do the old Spanish ballads often come 
to being history. But the Chromcle of 
John II. is, I think, the last to which 
this remark can be applied. The old 
ballads give, however, much that is 
curious about Don Alvaro ; especially a 
colleetion in four Parts, each Part fil- 
ing four leaves, that was published 
1628-163^ for popular use. 
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the throne by his younger brother, Alfonso, we have 
two chronicles : the first by Diego Enriquez de Castillo, 
who was attached, both as chaplain and historiographer, 
to the person of the legitimate sovereign j and the 
other by Alonso de Palencia, chronicler to the unfor- 
tunate pretender, whose claims were sustained 
*170 only three years, though the * Chronicle of 
Palencia, like that of Castillo, extends over the 
whole period of the regular sovereign’s reign, from 
1454 to 1474. They are as unlike each other as the 
fates of the princes they record. The Chronicle of 
Castillo is written with great plainness of manner, and, 
except in a few moral reflections, chiefly at the begin- 
ning and the end, seems to aim at nothing but the 
simplest and even the driest narrative ; ^ while Palen- 
eia, who had been educated in Italy under the Greeks 
recently arrived there from the ruins of the Eastern 
Empire, writes in a false and cumbrous style ; a single 
sentence of his Chronicle frequently stretching through 
a chapter, and the whole work showing that he had 
gained little but affectation and bad taste under the 
teachings of John Lascaris and George of Trebizond.^ 


When the first edition of Castillo’s 
Chronicle was published, I do not know. 
It is treated as if still only in manu- 
script by Mondejar in 1746 (Adverten- 
cias, p. 112) ; by Bayer, in his notes to 
Nic, Antonio (Bib. Vetus, Vol. II p. 
E49), which, though written a little 
earlier, were published in 1788 ; and 
by Ochoa, in me notes to the inedited 
poems of the Marquis of Santillana 
(Paris, 1844, 8vo, p. 397), and in his 
Manuscritos Espafioles ” (1844, p. 92, 
etc. ). The very good edition, however, 
prepared by Josef Miguel de Flores, 
published in Madrid, by Sancha (1787, 
4to), as a part of the Academy’s collec- 
tion, is announoed, on its title-page, as 
the sacoTid. If these learned men Imve 
all been mistaken on such a point, it is 
very strange. 


For the use of a mauuscript copy 
of Palencia’s Chronicle I am indebted 
to my frien^ W. H. Prescott, Esq,, 
who notices it among the materials for 
his “ Ferdinand and Isabella ” (Yol. I. 
p. 136, Amer. ed.), with his accustomed 
acuteness. A full life of Palencia is to 
be found in Juan Pellicer, Bib. de Tra- 
ductores (Madnd, 1778, 4to), Second 
Part, pp. 7-12. Dr. W. h, Holland, 
of Tubingen, printed in 1860 one hun- 
dred copies of a pamphlet containing 
proposals to publish Palencia’s Chroni- 
cle, and added extracts giving accounts 
of the dethronement of Henry IV. in 
1466, his death in 1474, etc , all done 
with great care. It may he hoped that 
this important work is not abandoned. 
A copy of Palencia’s translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, remarkable for its old 
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Both works, however, are too strictly annals to he 
read for anything but the facts they contain.®* 

* Similar remarks must be made about the * 171 
chronicles of the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, extending from 1474 to 1504-16. There are 
several of them, but only two need be noticed. One 
is by Andres Bemaldez, often called “El Cura de los 
Palacios,” because he was a curate in the small town of 
that name, though the materials for his Chronicle were, 
no doubt, gathered chiefly in Seville, the neighboring 
splendid capital of Andalusia, to whose princely Arch- 
bishop he was chaplain. His Chronicle, written, it 
should seem, chiefly to please his own taste, extends 
from 1488 to 1513. It is honest and sincere, reflect- 
ing faithfully the physiognomy of his age, its credulity, 
its bigotry, and its love of show. It is, in truth, such 
an account of passing events as would be given by one 
who was rather curious about them than a part of 


Castilian style, Init adding a few lives 
not mtten hj Plutarch, is to be found 
among the rarities of the Imperial Li- 
hmry at Vienna. It is m two vols., — * 
the iirst without date, the second 1491. 

^ Connected with these royal chron- 
icles of the fifteenth century, I ought 
to mention one on the history of Sa- 
vam, — “Crdnica de los Heyes de Jla- 
varra,” by the Prince Don Carlos de 
Viana, interesting alike for his intel- 
lectual accomplishments and his cruel 
fate. (See his life in Quintana, Es- 
paholes celehres, Tom. I 1807, 12mo.) 
He seems to have finished it in 1454, 
and died seven years afterwards, in 
1461, when foiiy years old. His trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Ethics was printed 
at Saragossa m 1509 (Mendez, Typo 
graphia, 1796, p. 193), but the Chroni- 
cle was published for the first time at 
Pamplona, in 1843, in 4to, by Don 
Jose Yangnas y Miranda. It was care- 
fully prepared for publication from four 
manuscripts, and it embraces the his- 
tory of Navarre from the earliest times 
to the accession of Charles HI. in 1390, 


noticing, however, a few events in the 
beginning of the next century. Be- 
sides the life of the author, it makes 
two hundred pages, written in a modest, 
simple, somewhat dry style, which does 
not appear to much advantage by the 
side of some of the contemporary Cas- 
tilian chronicles. A few of the old 
traditions conceining the little moun- 
tain kmgdom whose early annals it 
records are, however, well preserved ; 
some of them being told as they are 
found in the General Chronicle of 
Spain, and some with additions and 
changes. The portions where I have 
observed most traces of connection be- 
tween the two are in the Chronicle of 
the Prince of Viana, Book I. Chapters 
9 to 14, as compared with the latter 

P ortion of the General Chronicle, Part 
II. Sometimes the Pnnce deviates 
from all received accounts, as when he 
calls Cava the wife of Count Julian, 
instead of his daughter; but, on the 
whole, his chronicle agrees with the 
common traditions and nistories of the 
period to which it relates. 
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them ; but -who, from accident, was familiar with what- 
ever was going on among the leading spirits of his 
time and coimtry.®® No portion of it is more valuable 
and interesting than that which relates to Columbus, 
to whom he devotes thirteen chapters, and for whose 
history he must have had excellent materials, since not 
only was Deza, the Archbishop, to whose service he 
was attached, one of the friends and patrons of Colum- 
bus, but Columbus himself, in 1496, was a guest at the 
house of Bernaldez, and intrusted to him man- 
* 1T2 uscripts which, he says, * he has employed in 
this very account; thus placing his Chronicle 
among the documents important alike in the history 
of America and of Spain.®® 

The other chronicle of the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella is that of Fernando del Pulgar, their Council- 
lor of State, their Secretary, and their authorized An- 
nalist. He was a person of much note in his time, but 
it is not known when he was bom or when he died.®’ 


^ I owe my knowledge of tMs man- 
uscript also to my fnend Mr. Prescott, 
whose copy 3 have used. It consists of 
two hundred and forty-four chapters ; 
an<l the credulity and higotry of its au- 
thor, as well as lu& better (qualities, may 
he seen in his accounts of the Sicil- 
ian Vespers (Cap. 192), of the Canary 
Islands (Cap 61), of the earthquake of 
1501 (Cap. 199), and of the election of 
Leo X. (Cap. 239). Of his prejudice 
and partiality, his version of the bold 
visit of the great Marquis of Cadiz to 
Isabella (Cap. 29), when compared with 
Mr. Prescott s notice of it (Part I. Chap. 
6), will give an idea ; and of his intol- 
erance, the chapters (110-111) about 
the Jews afford proof even beyond what 
might be expected from his a^. There 
is an imperfect article about ^maldez 
in N". Antonio, Bib. Kov., but the best 
materials for his life are in the egotism 
of his own Chronicle, 

Since the preceding note was pub- 
lished, an edition of the Chronicle of 
Bernaldez has appeared at Granada 


(1856, 2 vols. 8vo), in which the chap- 
ters are numbered somewhat differently 
from what they are in the Prescott MS. 

The chapters about Columbus are 
118 - 131. The account of Columbus’s 
visit to him is in Cap. 131, and that of 
the manuscripts intrusted to him is in 
Cap. 123. He says, that, when Colum- 
bus came to court in 1496, he was 
dressed as a Franciscan monk, and 
wore the cord jpor devo(yion He cites 
Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, and 
seems to have read them (Cap. 123) ; a 
fact of some significance, when we bear 
in mind his connection with Columbus. 
It is worth notice, I think, that, al- 
though Bernaldez seems to have had 
some good comprehension of the char- 
acter of Columbus, he describes that 
extraordinary man as a m&rcad&r de es- 
tcmpas. 

^ A notice of him is prefixed to his 
“Claros Varones” (Madrid, 1775, Ito) ; 
but it is not much. We know from 
himself that he was an old man in. 
1490. 
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That he was a man of wit and letters, and an acute 
observer of life, we know from his notices of the Fa- 
mous Men of Castile, from his Commentary on the 
Coplas of Mingo Revulgo, and from a fetv spirited and 
pleasant letters to his friends that have been spared to 
us. But as a chronicler his merit is inconsiderable.®'’ 
The early part of his work is not trustworthy, and the 
latter part, begiimrng in 1482 and ending in 1490, is 
brief in its narrative, and tedious in the somewhat 
showy speeches with which it is burdened. The best 
of it is its style, which is often digmfied ; but it is the 
style of history, rather than that of a chronicle ; and, 
indeed, the formal division of the work, according to 
its subjects, into three parts, as well as the philo- 
sophical reflections with which it is adorned, show 
that the ancients had been studied by its author, 
and that he was desirous to imitate them.®® Why 
he did not continue his account beyond 1490, we 
cannot tell It has been conjectured that he 
died *then.*’ But this is a mistake, for we *173 
have a well-written and painstaking report, 
made by him to the queen, on the whole Moorish his- 
tory of Granada, including the capture of the city 
in 1492.^ 

^ The first edition of his Chronicle, Eoman tone is misplaced in such a 
published, by an accident, as if it were chronicle. It is a mistake, howevei, 
the work of the famous Antonio de Le- in the publisher of the edition of 17S0, 
brija, appeared in 1565, at Yalladolid- to suppose that Pulgar first introduced 
But the error was soon discovered, and these formal speeches into the Spanish, 
in 1567 it was printed anew, at Sai*a- They occur, as has been already ob- 
gossa, with its true author’s name. The served, in the Chronicles of Ayala, 
only other edition of it, and by far the eighty or ninety years earlier, 
best of the three, is the heaufiful one, ^ “Indicio harto probable de que 
Valencia, 1780, foho. Seethe Prologo fallecid antes de la toma de Granad^’ 
to this edition for the mistake by which says Martinez de la Rosa, “Hernan 
Pulgar'sChronicle was attributed to Le- Perez del Pulgar, el de las Hazaiias.” 
brya. * 3£adrid, 1834, 8vo, p. 229. 

^ Bead, for instance, the long speech This important document, which 
of Gomez Manric[ue to the inhabitants does Pulgar some honor as a statesman, 
of Toledo. (Parte II. e. 79.) It is one is to he found at length in the Semina- 
of the best, and has a good deal of ment lio Erndito, Madrid, 1788, Tom. XII. 
as an oratorical composition, though its pp. 57-144. 
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The Chronicle of Ferdinand and Isatella by Pulgar 
is the last instance of the old style of chronicling that 
should no’R' be noticed ; for though, as we have already 
observed, it was long thought for the dignity of the 
monarchy that the stately form of authorized annals 
should be kept up, the free and original spirit that 
gave them life was no longer there. Chroniclers were 
appointed, like Fernan de Ocampo and Mexia; but 
the true chronicling style was gone by, not to return. 
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CHRONICLES OP PARTICULAR EVENTS — THE PASSO HONROSO. — THE SEGCRO 

DE TORDESILLAS. — CHRONICLES OP PARTICULAR PERSONS. — PERO NiSfO. 

— ALVARO DE LUNA. — GONZALVO EE C6 REOVA. — CHRONICLES OF TRAVELS. 

— CLAVIJO, COLUMBUS, BALBOA, ANE OTHERS. — ROMANTIC CHRONICLES. 

— ROEERIC AND THE DESTRUCTION OP SPAIN. — GENEILV.L REMARKS ON 

THE SPANISH CHRONICLES. 

CJiromdes of Parikular Everds . — It should be borne 
in mind that we have thus far traced only the succes- 
sion of what may be called the general Spanish chron- 
icles, which, prepared by royal hands or under royal 
authority, have set forth the history of the whole 
country, from its earliest beginnings and most fabulous 
traditions, down through its fierce wars and divisions, 
to the time when it had, by the final overthrow of the 
Moorish power, been settled into a quiet and compact 
monarchy. From their subject and character, they are, 
of course, the most important, and, generally, the most 
interesting, works of the class to which they belong. 
But, as might be expected from the influence they 
exercised and the popularity they enjoyed, they were 
often imitated. Many chronicles were written on a 
great variety of subjects, and many works in a chroni- 
cling style which yet never bore the name. Most of 
them are of no value. But to the few that, from their 
manner or style, deserve notice, we must now turn for 
a moment, beginning with those that refer to particular 
events. 

Two of these special chronicles relate to occurrences 
in the reign of John the Second, and are not only 
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curious in themselves and for their style, but valuable, 
as Ulustratmg the manners of the time. The first, 
according to the date of its events, is the “ Passo Hon- 
roso,” or the Passage of Honor, and is a formal 
*175 account* of a passage at arms which was held 
against aU comers in 1434, at the bridge of 
Orbigo, near the city of Leon, during thirty days, at 
a moment when the road was thronged with knights 
passing for a solemn festival to the neighboring shrine 
of Santiago. The challenger was Suero de Quiflones, 
a gentleman of rank, who claimed to be thus emanci- 
pated fi’om the service of wearing for a noble lady’s 
sake a chain of iron around his neck every Thursday. 
The arrangements for this extraordinary tournament 
were aU made under the king’s authority. Nine 
champions, tmntenedores, we are told, stood with Qui- 
nones ; and at the end of the thirty days it was found 
that sixty-eight knights had adventured themselves 
against his claim, that sis hrmdred and twenty-seven 
encoimters had taken place, and that sixty-sis lances 
had been broken ; — one knight, an Aragonese, having 
been killed, and many woimded, among whom were 
Quinones and eight out of his nine fellow-champions.^ 
Strange as all this may sound, and seeming to carry 
us back to the fabulous days when the knights of 
romance 

1 Some account of the Passo Honroso served in it verhathn, as in sections 1, 
is to he found among the Memorahilia 4, 7, 14, 74, 75, etc. In other parts, 
of the time in the “ Cronica de Juan el it seems to have been disfigured by 
II®” (ad. Ann. 1433, Cap. 5), and in Zu- Pineda. (PeUicer, note to Don Quix- 
rita, ‘‘Anales de ij^on” (Lib. XIY. ote, Parte 1. c. 49.) The poem of “Es- 
e. 22). The book itself, “El Passo vero y Almedora,” in twelve cantos, by 
Honroso,” was prepared on the spot, at D. Juan Maria Maury (Pans, 1840, 
Orbigo, by Helena, one of the author- 12mo), is founded on the adventures 
ized scnbes of John II. ; and was recorded in this Chronicle, and so is 
abridged by Er. Juan de Pineda, and the “Passo Honroso,” by Don Angel 
published at Salamanca, in 1688, and de Saavedra, Duque de Kivas, in four 
again at Madrid, under the auspices of cantos, in the second volume of his 
the Academy of History, in 1783 (4to). Works (Madrid, 1820 - 21, 2 tom. 
Large portions of the origmal are pre- 12mo), 
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‘'Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban,” 

and Eodamont maintained the bridge of Montpellier, 
for the sake of -the lady of his love, it is yet all plain 
matter of fact, spread out in becoming style, by an 
eye-witness, with a fiall accoimt of the ceremonies, 
both of chivalry and of religion, that accompanied it. 
The theory of the whole is, that Quiilones, in acknowl- 
edgment of being prisoner to a noble lady, had, for 
some time, weekly worn her chains ; and that 
he was now to ransom himself from *this fanei- * 176 
fill imprisonment by the payment of a certain 
number of real spears broken by him and his friends 
in fair fight. All this, to be sm'e, is fantastic enough. 
But the ideas of love, honor, and religion displayed 
in the proceedings of the champions,^ who hear mass 
devoutly every day, and yet cannot obtaiu Christian 
burial for the Aragonese knight who is killed, and in 
the conduct of QuiRones himself, who fasts each Thurs- 
day, partly, it should seem, in honor of the Madonna, 
and partly in honor of his lady, — these and other 
whimsical incongruities are stiU more fantastic. They 
seem, indeed, as we read their record, to be quite 
worthy of the admiration expressed for them by Don 
Quixote in his argument with the wise canon,® but 
hardly worthy of any other; so that we are surprised, 
at first, when we find them carefully recorded in the 
contemporary Chronicle of King John, and filling, 
long afterwards, a separate chapter hx the graver 
Annals of Zurita. And yet such a grand tournament 
was an important event in the age when it happened, 

2 See Sections 23 and 64 ; and for a a nse of the Passo Honroso as might he 
strange vow made hy one of the wound- expected from the perverse acuteness so 
ed knights, that he would never again often shown by madmen, — one of the 
make love to nuns as he had done, see many instances in which we see Cer- 
Sect. 25. vantes’s nice observation of the work- 

® Don Quixote makes precisely such ings of human nature. (Parte 1. c. 49.) 
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and is highly illustrative of the contemporary man- 
ners.^ History and chronicle, therefore, dike did ■well 
to give it a place ; and, indeed, down to the present 
tune, the curious and elaborate record of the details 
and ceremonies of the Passo Honroso is of no little 
value as one of the best exhibitions that remain to 
of the genius of chivalry, and as quite the best 
exhibition of what has been considered the most char- 
acteristic of aU the knightly institutions. 

The other work of the same period to which we 
have referred gives us, also, a striking "view of the 
spirit of the times ; one less poetical, indeed, but not 
less instructive. It is called “El Seguro de 
* 177 Tordesillas,” the * Pledge or the Truce of Tor- 
desillas, and relates to a series of conferen<ces 
held in 1439, between John the Second and a body of 
his nobles, headed by his own son, who, in a seditious 
and violent manner, interfered in the aflfe,irs of the 
kingdom, in order to break do-wn the influence of the 
Constable de Luna.® It receives its peculiar name 
from the revolting circumstance that, even in the days 
of the Passo Honroso, and "with some of the knights 
who figured in that gorgeous show for the parties, 
true honor was yet sunk so low in Spain, that none 
could be found on either side of this great quarrel — 
not even the King or the Prince — whose word would 
be taken as a pledge for the mere personal safety of 
those who should be engaged in the discussions at 


* T£^e the years immediately about ® The “Seguro de Tordesillas” was 
1484^ m which the Passo Honroso oc-* first printed at Milan, 1611 ; but the 
curred, and we find four or five in- only other edition, that of Madrid, 
stances, {Crdnica de Juan el 11% 1433, 1784 (4to}, is much better. It relates 

Cap. 2 ; 1434, Cap. 4 ; 1486, Cap. 3 to the most troubled part of the trou^ 
and 8 ; 1-^6, Cap. 4.) Indeed, the hledrei^of John IL, of which Mariana 
Chronicle is full of them, and in sev- says, “ vix uUo tempore Hispanicse res 
eial the Great Constable ijvaro de Lu- majis perturhantaefuerunt.” (De Rege, 
na figures. lib. fl. c. 4.) 
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Tordesillas. It was necessary, tlierefore, to find some 
one not strictly belonging to either party, who, invested 
with higher powers, and even with supreme military 
control, should become the depositary of the general 
faith, and, exercising an authority limited only by his 
own sense of justice, be obeyed alike by the exasper- 
ated sovereign and his rebellious subjects.® 

This proud distinction was given to Pedro Fernandez 
de Velasco, commonly called the Good or Faithful 
Count Haro; and the “Segmn de Tordesillas,” pre- 
pared by him some time afterwards, shows how honor- 
ably he executed the extraordinary trust. Few histori- 
cal works can challenge such absolute authenticity. 
The documents of the case, constituting the chief part 
of it, are spread out before the reader ; and what does 
not rest on their foundation rests on that word of the 
Good Count to which the lives of whatever was most 
distinguished in the kingdom had just been fearlessly 
trusted. As might be expected, its characteristics are 
simplicity and plainness, not elegance or eloquence. 
It is, in fact, a collection of documents, but it is 
an interesting and a * melancholy record. The * 178 
compact that was made led to no permanent 
good. The Count soon withdrew, ill at ease, to his 
own estates ; and in less than two years his unhappy 
and weak master was assailed anew, and besieged in 
Medina del Campo, by his rebellious family and their 
adherents.^ After this, we hear little of Count Haro, 


® desnatnxamos,” *‘We falsi^ 
our natures,” is tlie striking old Castil- 
ian phrase used by the principal per- 
sonages on this occasion, and, among 
the rest, by the Constable Alvaro d© 
Lnna, to signify that they are not, for 
the time being, bound to obey even the 
king* (Seguro, Cap 8 ) 

7 See Crdnica de Juan el 11®, 1440^ 


41 and 1444, Cap. 3.^ Well might 
Manrique, in his beautiful Coplas on 
the instability of fortune, break forth, — 

Qne se hizo el Key Don Juajx ’ 

Los Infentes <le Aragon, 
Queselxuaeron’ 

Que fixe de tanto gaUm, 

Que fixe de tanta mvencion, 

Oomo truxeron ’ 
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except tliat he continued to assist the king from time 
to time in his increasing troubles, until, worn out with 
fatigue of body and mind, he retired from the world, 
and passed the last ten years of his life in a monastery, 
which he had himself founded, and where he died at 
the age of threescore and ten.® 

ChroTUcUs of PaHicular Persons . — But whole remark- 
able eveids, like the Passage of Arms at Orbigo and 
the Pledge of Tordesillas, were thus appropriately 
recorded, the remarkable men of the time could hardly 
fail occasionally to find fit chroniclers. 

Pero NiSo, Count de Buelna, who flourished between 
1379 and 1453, is the first of them. He was a distin- 
guished naval and military commander in the reigns 
of Henry the Third and John the Second ; and his 
Chronicle is the work of Gutierre Diez de Gamez, who 
was attached to his person from the time Pero Niilo 
was twenty-three years old, and boasted the distinc- 
tion of being his standard-bearer in many a rash and 
bloody fight. A more faithful chronicler, or one more 
imbued with knightly qualities, can hardly be found. 
He may be well compared to the “ Loyal Serviteur,” 
the biographer of the Chevalier Bayard; and, like 
him, not only enjoyed the confidence of his master, 
but shared his spirit.® His accounts of the 
*179 education of Pero NiBo, *and of the counsels 
given him by his tutor ; “ of Pero’s marriage to 


Luis de Aranda.*s comnientar 7 on this 
passage is good> and well illustrates the 
old Chronicle, — a rare circunastance in 
such commentaries on Spanish poetry. 

® Pulgar (Claros Yarones de Castilla, 
Madrid, 1775, 4to, Titulo 3) gives a 
beautiM character of him. 

® The ^‘Crdnifta de Don Pero 
was cited early and often, as containing 
important materials for the history erf 
the reign of Henry III., but was not 
printed until it was edit^ by Don Eu- 


genio de Llaguno Amirola (Madrid, 
1782, 4to) ; who, however, has omitted 
a good deal of what he calls “ fahulas 
cahallarescas.” Instances of such omis- 
sions occur in Parte 1. c 15, Parte II. 
c. 18, 40, etc., and I cannot hut think 
Don Eugenio would have done better 
to print the whole ; especially the whole 
of what he says he found in the part 
which he calls “La Crdnica de los 
Reyes de Inglaterra.” 

® See Parte I. c. 4, 
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his first wife, the lad j Constance de Cruebara ; of his 
cruises against the corsairs and Bey of Tunis ; ^ of 
the part he took in the war against England, after the 
death of Richard the Second, when he commanded an 
expedition that made a descent on Cornwall, and, ac- 
cording to his chi'onicler, burnt the town of Poole, and 
took Jersey and Guernsey;^ and, finally, of his share 
in the common war against Granada, which happened 
in the latter part of his life, and under the leading of 
the Constable Alvaro de Luna,^^ are all interesting and 
curious, and told with simplicity and spuit. But the 
most characteristic and amusing passages of the Chron- 
icle are, perhaps, those that relate, one to Pero Nino’s 
gallant visit at Gitfontaine, near Rouen, the residence 
of the old Admiral of Prance and his gay young wife,^ 
and another to the course of his true love for Beatrice, 
daughter of the Infante Don John, the lady who, after 
much opposition and many romantic dangers, became 
his second wifeJ® Unfortunately, we know nothing 
about the author of all this entertaining history, ex- 
cept what he modestly tells us in the work itself; but 
we cannot doubt that he was as loyal in his life as he 
claims to be in his true-hearted account of his master’s 
adventures and achievements. 

Next after Pero Nifio’s Chronicle comes that of the 
Constable Don Alvaro de Luna, the leading spirit of 
the reign of John the Second, almost fvom the moment 
when, yet a child, he appeared as a page at court in 
1408, down to 1453, when he perished on the scaffold, 
a victim to his own haughty ambition, to the jealousy 

Parte I. c. 14, 15. also, into tlie poetry of the time ; for 

1^ Parte 11. c. 1-14. he employed Villasandino, a poet of the 

1® Parte II. c 16-40. of Henry II. and III. and John II., 

1* Parte III. c. 11, etc. to write verses for him, addressed to 

1® Parte II c. 31, 36. her. (See Castro, Bibl. Esp., Tom. I. 

1® Parte III. c. 3-5. The love of pp. 271 and 274.)^ 

Pero Hiho for the lady Beatrice comes, 

TOIi. I. 14 
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of the nobles nearest the throne, and to the 
*180 * guilty weakness of the king. Who was the 
author of the Chronicle is unkuown.^’^ But, 
from internal evidence, he was probably an ecclesi- 
astic of some learning, and certainly a retainer of the 
Constable, much about his person, and sincerely at- 
tached to him. It reminds us, at once, of the fine old 
Life of Wolsey by his Gentleman Usher, Cavendish ; 
for both works were written after the fall of the great 
men whose lives they record, by persons who had 
served and loved them in their prosperity, and who 
now vindicated their memories with a grateful and 
trusting affection, which often renders even their style 
of writing beautiful by its earnestness, and sometimes 
eloquent. The Chronicle of the Constable is, of course, 
the oldest. It was composed between 1453 and 1460, 
or about a century before Cavendish’s Wolsey. It is 
grave and stately, sometimes too stately ; but there is 
a great air of reality about it. The account of the 
siege of Palenzuela,^ the striking description of the 
Constable’s person and bearing,^® the scene of the royal 
visit to the favorite in his castle at Escalona, with the 


1’’' The “ Crdnica de Don Alvaro de 
Lnna” was first printed at Milan, 1546 
(folio), by one of the Constable’s de- 
scendants, but, notwithstanding its val- 
ue and interest, only one edition has 
been published since, — that by Flores, 
the diligent Secretary of the Academy 
of History (Madrid, 1784, 4to). Wolf, 
in the notes to the Cerman translation 
of this History (Band L pp. 684, 685) 
st^ests, on the authority of the Boletin 
BibKo™fico of Madrid, 1849, that An- 
tonio Castellanos was its author. He 
was not aware, I suptpse, that this 
suggestion had been disposed of by 
Mores in his Preface, pp. vii, sq<i. 
‘^Privado del Rey" was the common 
style of Alvaro de Luna; “Tan priva- 
do,” as Manrique calls him, — a word 
which almost became Englu^i, for Lord 


Bacon, in his twenty-seventh Essay, 
says, “ The modem languages give un- 
to such persons the names of favorites 
or pnvadoes.'^ Antonio Peiez, who 
hnew too weU what the word meant, 
makes a bitter jest about it. 
dos,'' he says, “llama la lengua Espa- 
fiola, quiga porque en siendo Privados 
se hallan privados de la se^ridad na- 
tural,” (Afonsmos, No 41, Pans, s. a.) 
Mariana, who never disguises the faults 
or crimes of the Great Constable, still 
counts him among those “e versos in- 
vidi^ populari.” (De Rege, 1599, p. 
888 ) 

^ Tit. 91-95, with the flattering 
piece of poetry by the court poet Juan 
de Mena, on the wound of the Consta- 
ble during the siege. 

» Tit. 68. 
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festivities that followed,® and, above all, the minute 
and painful details of the Constable’s fall from power, 
his arrest, and death, show the freedom and spirit 
of an eye-witness, or, at least, of a j>erson entirely 
familiar with the whole matter about which he 
writes. It is, therefore, among the richest * and * 181 
most interesting of the old Spanish chronicle.*!, 
and quite indispensable to one who would comprehend 
the troubled spirit of the period to which it relates ; 
the period known as that of the landos, or armed feuds, 
when the whole country was broken into parties, each 
in warlike array, fighting for its own head, but none 
fully submitting to the royal authority. 

The last of the chronicles of individuals written in 
the spirit of the elder times that it is necessary to 
notice is that of Gonzalvo de Cdrdova, “the Great 
Captain,” who flourished from the period immediately 
preceding the war of Granada to that which begius 
the reign of Charles the Fifth ; and who produced an 
impression on the Spanish nation hardly equalled since 
the earlier days of that great Moorish contest, the 
cyclus of whose heroes Gonzalvo seems appropriately 
to close up. It was about 1526 that the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth desired one of the favorite followers 
of Gonzalvo, Hernan Perez del Pulgar, to prepare an 
account of his great leader’s life. A better person 
could not easily have been selected. For he is not, as 
was long supposed, Fernando del Pulgar, the wit and 
courtier of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella.^ Nor 

^ Tit. 74, etc. I ttiiik, that the author wit- 

^ Tit 127, 128. Some of the details nessed what he so 'vrell describes. 

— the Constable's composed countenance ^ The mistake between the two Pol- 
and manner, as he rode on his mule to gars — one called Heman Perez del Pul- 
the place of death, and the awful silence gar, and the other Pemando del Pulgar 
of the multitude that preceded his exe- — seenas to hare been made while they 
cution, with the universal sob that fol- were both alive. At least, I so infer 
lowed it — are admirably set forth, and from the following good-humored paa^ 
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is the work he prodirced the poor and dull chronicle 
of the life of Gonzalvo, first printed in 1559, and often 
attributed to him ® But he is that bold knight who, 
with a few followers, penetrated to the very centre of 
Granada, then all in arms, and, affixing an Ave Maria, 
with the sign of the cross, to the doors of the principal 
mosque, consecrated its massive pile to the ser- 
* 182 vice * of Christianity, wffiile Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were still beleaguering the city without j 
an heroic adventure, with which his country rang 
from side to side at the time, and which has not since 
been forgotten, either in its ballads or in its popular 
drama ^ 

As might be expected from the character of its au- 
thor, — who, to distinguish him from the courtly and 
peaceful Pulgar, was well called “ He of the Achieve- 
ments,” El de las Havanas, — the book he offered to his 
monarch is not a regular life of Gonzalvo, but rather a 


sage in a letter from the latter to his 
correspondent, Pedro de Toledo:^ “E 

S ues q^uereis saher como me aveis de 
amar, sahed, Seflor, que me Hainan 
Pemando, e me llamaban e llamaran 
Fernando, e si me dan el Maestrazgo 
de Santiago, tambien Fernando,” etc. 
(Letra Xll , Madrid, 1775, 4tq, p, 153.) 
For the mistakes made concerning them 
in more modem times, see Nic. Antonio 
(Bib. Nova, Tom. I. p.387), who seems 
to be sadly confused about the whole 
matter. 

^ This dull old anonymous chronicle 
is the ** Chronica llamada de las dos 
Conquistas de Napoles,” etc., the first 
edition of which is a folio in black let- 
ter, printed at Zaragoza in 1559, and 
repnnted at Seville m 1580 and 1682, 
and at Alcala in 1584. In the first 
edition, to which my copy belongs, it 
is dedicated to Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza, and is attributed, — falsely, of 
course, — in the Introduction, to Her- 
nando Perez del Pulgar, Sehor del Sa- 
lar. 

^ Pulgar was permitted by his ad- 
miring sovereigns to have his burial- 


place where he knelt when he affixed 
the Ave Maria to the door of the mosque, 
and his descendants still preserve his 
tomb there with becommg reverence, 
and still occupy the most flstinguished 
place in the choir of the cathedral, which 
was originally granted to him and to his 
heirs male in right line. (Alcantam, 
Historia de Granada, Granada, 1846, 
8vo, Tom. IV. p. 102 j and the cmious 
documents collected by Martinez de la 
Rosa in his ‘‘Heman Perez del Pul- 
gar,” pp. 279 - 283, for which see next 
note ) The oldest play known to me 
on the subject of Heman Perez del Pul- 
gar’s achievement is “El Cerco de Santa 
Fe,” in the first volume of Lope de 
Vega’s “Comedias” (Valladolid, 1604, 
4to). But the one commonly repre- 
sented is by an unknown author, and 
founded on Lope’s. It xs called “ El 
Triunfo del Ave Maria,” and is said to 
be “ de un Ingemo de esta Corte,” dat- 
ing probably &om the reign of Philip 
I V . My copy of it is pnnted in 1793. 
Martinez de la Rosa speaks of seeing it 
acted, and of the strong impression it 
produced on his youthful imagination. 
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rude and vigorous sketch of him, entitled A Small 
Part of the Achievements of that Excellent Person 
called the Great Captain,” or, as is elsewhere yet more 
characteristically said, “ of the achievements and solemn 
virtues of the Great Captain, both in peace and war.”® 
The modesty of the author is as remarkable as his 
adventurous spirit. He is hardly seen at all in his 
narrative, while his love and devotion to his great 
leader give a fervor to his style, which, notwithstand- 
ing a frequent display of very unprofitable learning, 
renders his work both original and striking, and brings 
out his hero in the sort of bold relief in which he 
appeared to the admiration of his contemporaries. 
Some parts of it, notwithstanding its brevity, are 
remarkable even for the details they afford; 
and some of the speeches, * like that of the Alfar * 183 
qux to the distracted parties in Granada, and 
that of Gonzalvo to the population of the Albaycin,®^ 
savor of eloquence as well as wisdom. Kegarded as the 
outline of a great man’s character, few sketches have 
more an air of truth ; though, perhaps, considering the 
adventurous and warlike lives both of the author and 
his subject, nothing in the book is more remarkable 
than the spirit of humanity that pervades it.®® 


^ The Life of the Great Captam, hy 
Pulgar, was printed at Seville, by Crom- 
berger, in 1627 ; but only one copy of 
this edition — the one in the possession 
of the Koyal Spanish Academy — could 
be found by Martinez de la Kosa. IVom 
this he caused a reprint to be made at 
Madrid in 1834, entitled “Heman Pe- 
rez del Pulgar, Bosquejo Historico,” 
adding to it a pleasant Life of Pulgar 
and valuable notes ; so that we now 
have this very curious little book in an 
agreeable form for reading, thanks to 
the zeal and literary curiosity of the 
distinguished ^anish statesman who 
discovered it. The original work, how- 


ever, is not quite as rare as he supposed. 
I have a copy of it in black letter folio, 
1627, ff. 24, remarkably well preserved, 
Ed. Martinez de la Eosa, pp. 156, 
156. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 159-162. 

^ Heman Perez del Pulgar, el de las 
Hazafias, was bom in 1461, and died in 
1631. 

It may be worthwhile to add here, in 
connection with the Great Captain, that 
a translation of Petrarca’s Dialogues, 
“De Remediis utriusque Portunse,” 
was made, at his especial request, into 
fine old Castilian, by Prancisco de 
Madrid. (hT. Ant, Bib. Nov., Tom. 1. 
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Chromcles of Travels. — In the same style with the 
histories of their kings and great men, a few works 
should be noticed in the nature of travels, or histories 
of travellers, though not always bearing the name of 
Chronicles. 

The oldest of them, which has any value, is an ac- 
count of a Spanish embassy to Tamerlane, the great 
Tartar potentate and conqueror. Its origin is singular. 
Henry the Third of Castile, whose affairs, partly in 
consequence of his marriage with Catherine, daughter 
of Shakespeare’s “ time-honored Lancaster,” were in a 
more fortunate and quiet condition than those of his 
immediate predecessors, seems to have been smitten in 
his prosperity with a desire to extend his fame to the 
remotest countries of the earth ; and for this purpose, 
we are told, sought to establish friendly relations with 
the Greek Emperor at Constantinople, with the Sultan 
of Babylon, with Tamerlane or Timour Bee the Tartar, 
and even with the fabulous Prester John of that shad- 
owy India which was then the subject of so much 
speculation. 

What was the result of all this widely spread diplo- 
macy, so extraordinary at the end of the fourteenth 
century, we do not know, except that the first ambas- 
sadors sent to Tamerlane and Bajazet chanced actually 
to be present at the great and decisive battle between 
those two preponderating powers of the East, 

184 and that Tamerlane sent a * splendid embassy 
in return, with some of the spoils of his victory, 
among which were two fair captives who figure in the 
Spanish poetry of the time.® King Henry was not 
ungrateful for such a tribute of respect, and, to ac- 

p, 442.) I have a copy of it — a most ^ Discurso hecho por Ai:^te de Mo- 
becoming black letter folio — priated lina, sobre el Itinerano de Kuy Gonza- 
at ^aragoga, 1523. lez de Olavyo, Madrid, 1782, 4to, p. 3. 
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knowledge it, despatched to Tamerlane three persons 
of his court, one of whom, Euy Gonzalez de Clavijo, 
has left us a minute account of the whole embassy, it.s 
adventures and its results. This account was first pub- 
lished by Argote de Molina, the careful antiquary ot 
the time of Philip the Second,®® and was then called, 
probably in order to give it a more winning title, 
“ The life of the Great Tamerlane,” — Vaki del Gran 
Tamurlan, — though it is, in fact, a diary of the voya- 
gings and residences of the ambassadors of Henry the 
Third, beginning in May, 1403, when they embarked 
at Puerto Santa Maria, near Cadiz, and ending in 
March, 1406, when they landed there on their return. 

In the course of it, we have a description of Con- 
stantinople, which is the more curious because it is 
given at the moment when it tottered to its fall ; ^ of 
Trebizond, with its Greek chm-ches and clergy;® of 
Teheran, now the capital of Persia;® and of Samar- 
cand, where they found the great Conqueror himself, 
and were entertained by him with a series of magnifi- 
cent festivals continuing almost to the moment of his 
death,®* which happened while they were at his court, 
and was followed by troubles embarrassing to their 
homeward journey.®® The honest Clavijo seems to have 
been weU pleased to lay down his commission at the 
feet of his sovereign, whom he found at Alcala ; and 
though he lingered about the court for a year, and was 


^ The edition of Argote de Molma 
was published in 1582 ; and there is 
only one other, the very good one 
printed at Madrid, 1782, 4to. 

^ They were much struck with the 
works in mosaic in Constantinople, and 
mention them repeatedly, pp. 61, 59, 
and elsewhere. The reason why they 
did not, on the first day, see all the 
relics they wished to see in the church 
of San Juan de la Piedra, is very quaint, 


and shows great simplicity of manners 
at the imperial court • The Emperor 
went to hunt, and left the keys with 
the Empress his vufe, and when she 
gave them she forgot to give those 
where the said relics were/' etc., p. 
52. 

^ Page 84, etc. 

Page 118, etc. 

84 Pages 149-198. 

88 Page 207, etc. 
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one of the witnesses of the king’s will at Christ- 
* 185 mas, yet on the death * of Henry he retired 
to Madrid, his native place, where he spent the 
last four or five years of his life, and where, in 1412, 
he was buried in the convent of Saint Francis, with 
his fathers, whose chapel he had piously rebuilt.®® 

His travels will not, on the whole, suffer by a com- 
parison with those of Marco Polo or Sir John Mande- 
viUe ; for, though his discoveries are much less in ex- 
tent than those of the Venetian merchant, they are, 
perhaps, as remarkable as those of the English adven- 
turer, while the manner in which he has presented 
them is superior to that of either. His Spanish loy- 
alty and his Catholic faitli are everywhere apparent. 
He plainly believes that his modest embassy is making 
an impression of his king’s power and importance, on 
the countless and careless multitudes of Asia, which 
will not be effaced; while in the luxurious capital of 
the Greek empire he seems to look for little but the 
apocryphal relics of saints and apostles which then 
burdened the shrines of its churches. "With all this, 
however, we may be content, because it is national; 
but when we find him filling the island of Ponza with 
buildings erected by Virgil,®'' and afterwards, as he 
passes Amalfi, taking note of it only because it con- 
tained the head of Saint Andrew,®® we are obliged to 
recall his frankness, his zeal, and all his other good 
qualities, before we can be quite reconciled to his 

H^os de Madrid, Ilustres en San- of the Spanish capital. A Life of Cla- 
tidad, ijignidades, Armas, Ciencias, 7 vijo is to be found in it, Tom lY. p. 
Artes, Diccionano Histdrico, su Autor 302. 

D. Joseph Ant. Alvarez y Baena, hfatu- *'Hay en ella grandes edificios de 

ralde la mismaYillaj Madiid, 1789- muy grande obra, que fizo Yirgilio,” 
1791, 4 tom. 4to ; — a book whose ma- p. 30. 

terials, somewhat crudely put together, ® All he says of Amalfi is, “ Y en 
are abundant and important, especially esta ciudad de Haifa dicen que esta la 
in what relates to the literary history cabeza de Sant Andres.” p. 33 
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ignorance. Mariana, indeed, intimates that, after all, 
his stories are ‘not to be wholly believed. But, as in 
the case of other early travellers, whose accounts were 
often discredited merely because they were .'^o strange, 
more recent and careful inquiries have confirmed Cla- 
vijo’s narrative; and we may now trust to his faithful- 
ness as much as to the vigilant and penetrating spirit 
he shows constantly, except when his religious 
* faith, or his hardly less religious loyalty, in- * 186 
terferes wdth its exercise.® 

But the great voyagings of the Spaniards were not 
destined to be in the East. The Portuaruese, led on 
originally by Prince Henry, one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his age, had, as it were, already appro- 
priated to themselves that quarter of the world, by 
discovering the easy route of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and, both by the right of discovery and by the pro- 
visions of the well-known Papal bull and the equally 
well-knowm treaty of 1479, had cautiously cut off their 
great rivals, the Spaniards, from all adventure in that 
direction; leaving open to them only the wearisome 
waters that were stretched out immeasured towards 
the West. Happily, however, there was one man to 
whose courage even the terrors of this unknown and 
dreaded ocean were but spurs and incentives, and 
whose gifted vision, though sometimes dazzled from 
the height to which he rose, could yet see, beyond the 
waste of waves, that broad continent which his fervent 
imagination deemed needful to balance the world. It 
is true, Columbus was not bom a Spaniard. But his 
spirit was eminently Spanish. His loyalty, his re- 

Mariana says that the Itinerary 318), shows, from an examination of 
contains “much^ otras cosasasazma- Dlavijo’s Itinerary, by Major Rennell, 
javhlosas, si verdaderas ” (Hist., Lib. and from other sources, that its general 
XIX c 11.) But Blanco "White, in fidelity may be depended upon, 
his *‘Vanedades” (Tom. L pp. 316- 
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ligious faith and enthusiasm, his love of great and 
extraordinary adventure, were all Spanish rather than 
Italian, and were all in harmony with the Spanish na- 
tional character, when he became a part of its glory. 
His own eyes, he tells us, had watched the silver cross, 
as it slowly rose, for the first time, above the towers 
of the Alhambra, announcing to the world the final 
and absolute overthrow of the infidel power in 
* 187 Spain ; ^ and from * that period, — or one even 
earlier, when some poor monks from Jerusalem 
had been at the camp of the two sovereigns before 
Granada, praj/ing for help and protection against the 
unbelievers in Palestine, — he had conceived the 
grand project of consecrating the untold wealth he 
trusted to find in his westward discoveries, by devot- 
ing it to the rescue of the Holy City, and of the sepul- 
chre of Christ; thus achieving, by his single power 
and resources, what all Christendom and its ages of 
crusades had failed to accomplish.^ 

Gradually these and other kindred ideas took firm 
possession of his mind, and are found occasionally in 
his later journals, letters, and speculations, giving to 


^ In the account of his first voya^, 
rendered to his sovereigns, he says he 
was in 1492 at Granada, “adonde, este 
presente aiio, a dos dias delmes de Ene- 
To, por fnerza de armas, mde poner las 
banderas reales de Yuestras Aitezas en 
las torres de Alfamhra,” etc. Navar- 
rete, Coleccion de los Viajes y Descn- 
brimientos qne hicieron por Mar los 
Espaiioles desde Fines del Siglo XY., 
Madrid, 1825, 4to, Tom I. p 1 ; a 
work admirably edited, and of great 
value, as containing the authentic ma- 
terials for the history of the discovery of 
America. Old Beraaldez, the fnend of 
Columbus, describes more e3:actly what 
Columbus saw: **E mostraron en la 
inas alta tone primeramente el estan- 
darte de Jesu Cristo, que fue la Santa 
Cruz, de plata que el rey traia siempre en 


la Santa conquista consigo.” Hist, de 
los Eeyes Catolicos, Cap. 102, MS The 
same striking account of the first sym- 
bol of conquest that was raised to mark 
the fall of Granada — the de2^lata 
— is to be found in Marmol’s Rebelion 
delos Moriscos (1600, f. 25. a.), where 
we are told that it was raised at the 
orders of Ferdinand and Isabella, by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. 

This appears from ms letter to the 
Pope, February, 1502, in which he says 
he had counted upon furnishing, in 
twelve years, 10,000 horse and 100,000 
foot soldiers for the conquest of the 
Holy City, and that his undertaking 
to discover new countries was with the 
view of spending the means he might 
there acquire in this sacred service. 
(Havarrete, Coleccion, Tom. II. p. 282.) 
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Ms otherwise quiet and dignified style a tone elevated 
and imj)assion&d like that of prophecy. It is true that 
his adventurous spirit, when the mighty mission of his 
life was upon him, rose above all this, and, with a 
purged vision and through a clearer atmosphere, saw, 
from the outset, what he at last so gloriously accom- 
plished ; but still, as he presses onward, there not un- 
frequently break firom him words which leave no 
doubt that, in Ms secret heart, the foundations of his 
great hopes and purposes were laid in some of the 
most magnificent illusions that are ever permitted to 
fiU the human mind. He believed himself to be, in 
some degree at least, inspired; and to be chosen of 
Heaven to fulfil certain of the solemn and grand 
prophecies of the Old Testament.^ He wrote 
to * his sovereigns, in 1501, that he had been * 188 
induced to undertake Ms voyages to the Indies, 
not by virtue of human knowledge, but by a Dhnne 
impulse, and by the force of Scriptural prediction.^ 


^ Nayarrete, Coleccion, Tom. L pp. 
xlviii, xlix. But Kavarrete is wrong 
in referring to the Eighteenth Psalm, as 
he does. It is the Nineteenth, as is ex- 
actly stated m the Griustiniani Poly- 
glott Psalter, Genoa, 1516, fol., where 
the fourth yerse is referred to, — ‘‘Their 
line IS gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world” ; 
adding, as a commentary to it, a no- 
tice of Columbus, Ms life and his dis- 
coyenes, in wMch the editor and com- 
mentator may sometimes haye been 
inexact, as Ferdinand Columbus, in 
his life of his fixther (Cap. 2), com- 
plains that he was ; but in which, as 
a contemporary of Columbus, and pub- 
lishing his work in the city of which he 
declares the great admiral — who had 
then been dead only ten years — to 
haye been a native, Ms account is 
very important. ' On this particular 
verse of the 19th Psalm, he says: 
“ Columbus frequenter prsedieabat se a 
Deo electum ut per ipsum adimpletur 
hsec prophetia.” In Kavarrete (Tom. 


II. pp. 262 - 273) there is other curious 
matter to the same effect, from the 
hand of Columbus himself. I owe the 
correction of Havarrete’s error to my 
friend, George Livermore, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, who has in Ms precious library 
a copy of the Giustiniani Polyglott, 
wMch, when he pointed out the mis- 
take to me, I did not own. 

^ Ya dije que para la esecucion dela 
impresa de las Indias no me aproveeho 
razon ni matematica ni mapamundos ; 
Ilenamente se curapliolo que dijo Isaias, 
y esto es lo que deseo de escrebir aqui 
por le reducir 4 Y. A. d memoria, y 
porque se alegren del otro que yo le dije 
de Jerusalen por las meamas autorida- 
des, de la (jual impresa, si fe hay, tengo 
por muy cierto la vitoria.” Letter of 
Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella 
(bTavaiTete, Col., Tom. 11. p, 265). And 
elsewhere in the same letter he says ; 
“Yo dye que diiia la razon que tengo 
de la restitueion de la Casa Santa i la 
Santa Iglesia ; digo que yo dejo todo mi 
navegar desde edad nueva y m pldticas 
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He declared that the world could not continue to ex- 
ist more than a hundred and fifty-five years longer, and 
that, many a year before that period, he counted the 
recovery of the Holy City to be sure.^ He expressed 
his belief that the terrestrial paradise, about which he 
cites the fanciful speculations of Saint Ambrose and 
Saint Augustin, would be found in the southern re- 
gions of those newly discovered lands, which he de- 
scribes with so charming an amenity, and that the 
Orinoco was one of the mystical rivers issuing from it ; 
intimating, at the same time, that, perchance, he alone 
of mortal men would, by the Divine will, be enabled 
to reach and enjoy it.“ In a remarkable letter of 
sixteen pages, addressed to his sovereigns from 
* 189 Jamaica in 1603, * and written with a force of 
style hardly to be foimd in anything similar at 
the same period, he gives a moving account of a mi- 
raculous vision, which he believed had been vouch- 
safed to him for his consolation, when at Veragua, a 
few months before, a body of his men, sent to obtain 
salt and water, had been cut off by the natives, thus 
leaving him outside the mouth of the river in great 
peril. 

“My brother and the rest of the people,” he says. 


que yo haya teiiido eon tanta gente en 
tant^ tierras y de tantas setas, y dejo 
las tantas artes y escritnms de qae yo 
dge amba ; solamente me tengo i la 
Santa y Sacra Escritnra y d algnnas au- 
toridades profeticas de algunas personas 
santas, qne por revelacion divina ban 
dicbo algo desto.’" (Ibid., p. 268,) 

^ **S^imd esta cnenta, no falta, sal- 
vo ciento e cincuenta y dnco afios, para 
oomplimiento de siete mil, en los quales 
digo arriba por las antoridades dicbas 
qne iiabra de fenecex el mtmdo.” (Ibid., 
p 264.) 

^ See the veiybeantiM passage about 
the Orinoco Eiver, mixed with prophet- 


ical interpretations, in his account of 
Lis third voyage, to the King and 
Queen (ITavarrete, Col., Tom. I. pp. 
266, etc.), a singular mixture of prac- 
tical judgment and wild, dreamy spec- 
ulation. * * I believe, ’ ’ he says, ' ‘ that 
tTiere is the terrestrial paradise, at which, 
no man can arrive except by the Divine 
will,” — “ Creo, que alld es el Paraiso 
terrenal, adonde no puede llegar nadze, 
salvo por voluntad divina.” The hon- 
est Clavijo thought he had found an- 
other river of Paradise on just the op- 
posite side of the earth, as he journeyed 
to Samarcand, nearly a centoy before. 
(Vida del G-ran Tamorlan, p. 187.) 
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“ were in a vessel that remained within, and I was left 
solitary on a coast so dangerous, \rith a strong fever 
and grievously worn down. Hope of escape was dead 
within me. 'I climbed aloft with difficulty, calling anx- 
iously and not without many tears for help upon your 
Majesties’ captains from all the four winds of heaven. 
But none made me answer. Wearied and still moan- 
ing, I fell asleep, and heard a pitiful voice which said ; 
‘ 0 fool, and slow to trust and serve thy God, the God 
of all ! What did He more for Moses, or for David 
His servant? Ever since thou wast born, thou hast 
been His especial charge. When He saw thee at the 
age whereAvith He was content. He made thy name to 
sound marvellously on the earth. The Indies, which 
are a part of the world, and so rich, He gave them to 
thee for thine own, and thou hast divided them unto 
others as seemed good to thyself, for He granted thee 
power to do so. Of the barriers of the great ocean, 
which were hound up with such mighty chains. He 
hath given rmto thee the keys. Thou hast been 
obeyed in many lands, and thou hast gained an hon- 
ored name among Christian men. What did He 
more for the people of Israel when He led them forth 
from Egypt? or for David, whom from a shepherd 
He made king in Judaea? Turn thou, then, again 
unto Him, and confess thy sin. His mercy is infinite. 
Thine old age shall not hinder thee of any great thing. 
Many inheritances hath He, and very great. Abrar 
ham was above a hundred years old when he begat 
Isaac ; and Sarah, was she young ? Thou caUest for im- 
certain help ; answer. Who hath afflicted thee so much 
and so often ? God or the world ? The privileges and 
promises that God giveth. He breaketh not, 
nor, after He hath received service, doth * He * 190 
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say that thus was not His mindj and that His mean- 
ing was other. Neither punisheth He, in order to 
hide a refusal of justice. What He promise th, that 
He falfilleth, and yet more. And doth the world 
thus? I have told thee what thy Maker hath done 
for thee, and what He doth for all. Even now He in 
part showeth thee the reward of the sorrows and dan- 
gers thou hast gone through in serving others.’ All 
this heard I, as one half dead ; but answer had I none 
to words so true, save tears for my sins. And whoso- 
ever it might be that thus spake, he ended, saying, 
‘ Fear not ; be of good cheer ; all these thy griefs are 
written in marble, and not without cause.’ And I 
arose as soon as I might, and at the end of nine days 
the weather became calm.” 

Three years afterwards, in 1506, Columbus died at 
Valladolid, a disappointed, broken-hearted old man; 
little comprehending what he had done for mankind, 
and still less the glory and homage that through all 
future generations awaited his name.*^ 


^ See the letter to Ferdinand and 
Isabella conceniing his fourth and last 
voyage, dated Jamaica, 7 July, 1503, in 
which this extraordinary passage occurs. 
(Navarrete, Col., Tom. I. p. 303.) 

*7 To those who wish to know more 
of Columbus as a writer than can he 
properly sought in a classical life of 
ton, like that of Irving, I commend as 
precious : 1. The account of his first 
voyage, addressed to his sovereigns, 
with the letter to Eafael Sanchez on 
the same subject (Havarrete, Col., Tom. 
I. pp. 1-197) ; the first document being 
extant only in an abstract, which con- 
tains, however, large extracts from the 
ori^nal made by Las Casas, and of 
which a very good translation appeared 
at Boston, 1827 (Svo). Nothing is 
more remarkable in the tone of these 
narratives than the devout spirit that 
constantly breaks forth. 2. The ac- 
count, by Columbus himself, of his 
third voya^, in a letter to bis sover- 
eigns, and in a letter to tiie nurse of 


Prince John ; the first containing sev- 
eral interesting passages, showing that 
he had a love for the beautiful m na- 
ture. (Navarrete, Col , Tom. L pp. 
242-276.) 3. The letter to the sover- 
ei™ about his fourth and last voyage, 
which contains the account of his vis- 
ion at V eragua. ( N avarrete, Col. , Tom. 
I. pp. 296-312.) 4 Fifteen miscella- 

neous letters. (Ibid., Tom. I pp. 330- 
352 ) 5. His speculations about the 

prophecies (Tom. II. pp. 260-278), 
and his letter to the Pope (Tom. 11. 
pp. 280-282). But whoever would 
speak worthily of Columbus, or know 
what was most noble and elevated in 
his character, will he guilty of an un- 
happy neglect if he fill to read the 
discussions about him by Alexander 
von Humboldt ; especially those in the 
“Examen Cntique de THistoire de la 
G^ogxaphie du Nouveau Continent’* 
(Pans, 1836-38, Svo, Vol. II. pp, 850, 
etc., Yol. III. pp. 227-262), — a book 
no less remarkable for the vastness of its 
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But the mantle of his devout and heroic spirit fell 
on none of his successors. The discoveries 
of the new( continent, * which was soon ascer- * 191 
tained to be no part of Asia, were indeed pros- 
ecuted with spirit and success by Balboa, by Vespucci,' 
by Hojeda, by Pedrdrias Ddvila, by the Portuguese 
Magellanes, by Loaisa, by Saavedra, and by many 
more ; so that in twenty-seven years the general out- 
line and form of the New World were, through their 
reports, fairly presented to the Old. But though some 
of these early adventurers, like Hojeda, were men 
apparently of honest principles, who suffered much, 
and died in poverty and sorrow, yet none had the 
lofty spirit of the original discoverer, and none spoke 
or wrote with the tone of dignity and authority that 
came naturally from a man whose character was so 
elevated, and whose convictions and purposes were 
founded in some of the deepest and most mysterious 
feelings of our religious nature.^ 

BomantiG Ghromles . — It only remains now to speak 
of one other class of the old chronicles ; a class hardly 
represented in this period by more than a single speci- 
men, but that a very curious one, and one which, by 
its date and character, brings us to the end of our 
present inquiries, and marks the transition to those 
that are to follow. The Chronicle referred to is that 
called “ The Chronicle of Don Eoderic, with the De- 
struction of Spain,” and is an account, chiefly fabulous, 


views than for the minxite accuracy of 
its learning on some of the most obscure 
subjects of historical inquiry, Nobody 
has comprehended the character of Co- 
lumbus as Humboldt has, — its gener- 
osity, its enthusiasm, its fSar-reaching 
visions, which seemed watching before- 
hand for the great scientific disoovOTies 
of the sixteenth cehtury. 


® All relating to these adventures 
and voyages worth looking at, on the 
score of language or style, is to be found 
in Yols. in., IV,, V., of Navarrete, 
Coleeoion, etc., published by the gov- 
ernment, Madrid, 1829-87, but, un- 
happily, not continued since, so as to 
contain the accounts of the disooreiy 
and conquest of Mexico, Pern, etc. 
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of the reign of King Eoderic, the conquest of the 
country by the Moors, and the first attempts to re- 
cover it in the beginning of the eighth century. An 
edition is cited as early as 1511, and six in all may be 
enumerated, including the last, which is of 1587 ; thus 
showing a good degree of popularity, if we consider 
the number of readers in Spain in the sixteenth 
* 192 century.^® Its author is quite unknown. * Ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times, it professes 
to have been written by Eliastras, one of the person- 
ages who figures in it ; but he is killed in battle just 
before we reach the end of the book ; and the remain- 
der, which looks as if it might really be an addition 
by another hand, is in the same way ascribed to 
Carestes, a knight of Alfonso the Catholic.®® 

Most of the names throughout the work are as 
imaginary as those of its pretended authors ; and the 
circumstances related are, generally, as much invented 
as the dialogue between its personages, which is given 
with a heavy minuteness of detail, alike uninteresting 
in itself, and false to the times it represents. In truth, 
it is hardly more than a romance of chivalry, founded 
on the materials for the history of Eoderic and Pelayo, 


^ My copy is of the edition of Alcald 
de Henares, 1587, and has the charac- 
teristic title, “Cromca del Rey Don 
Rodrigo, con la Destruycion de Espafia, 
y como los Moros la ganaron. I^’ueva- 
mente corregida, Contiene, de mas de 
la Historia, mnchas vivas Razones y 
Avisos mny provechosos.” It is in 
folio, in double columns, closely print- 
ed, and fills two hundred and twenty- 
five leaves, or four hundred and fifty 
pa^. Gayanes, in the Spanish trans- 
lation of this History, Tom. I. p. 619, 
suggests that Pedro del Corral may be 
the author of this chronicling Romance, 
and refers for his authority to Feman 
Perez de Guzman’s Preface to his Glares 
Vames, — intending, no doubt, the Pref- 
ace to has Generawones y Semblanzas, 


where mention of Corral may be found 
(Ed. 1775, p. 197). But the work re- 
ferred to by Fenian Perez is called 
“Crdnica Sarracina,” and it is not 
likely that the ‘^Crdnica del Rey Don 
Rodrigo” was written in 1450, which 
is the date of the Generaciones. Ga- 
yangos adds that “the author of the 
Chronicle, whoever he may be, took 
much from the Moor Razis (Ar-Razi), 
and especially what relates to the cap- 
ture of Cordova.” 

From Parte II. c. 237 to the end, 
containing the account of the fabulous 
and loathsome penance of Don Roderic, 
with his death. Nearly the whole of it 
is translated as a note to the twenty- 
fifth canto of Southey’s “Roderic, the 
Last of the Goths.” 
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as they still exist in the “ General Chronicle of Spain,” 
and in the old ballads ; so that, though we often meet 
what is familiar to us about Count Julian, La Cava, 
and Orpas, the false Archbishop of Seville, we find our- 
selves still oftener in the midst of impossible tourna- 
ments and incredible adventures of chivalry.® Kings 
travel about like knights-errant,® and ladies in distress 
wander from country to country,® as they do in 
“ Palmerin of England,” while, on * all sides, we * 193 
encounter fantastic personages, who were never 
heard of anywhere but in this apocrjrphal Chronicle.® 

The principle of such a work is, of course, nearly 
the same with that of the modem historical romance. 
What, at the time it was written, was deemed history, 
was taken as its basis from the old chronicles, and 
mingled with what was then the most advanced form 
of romantic fiction, just as it has been since in the 
series of works of genius beginning with Defoe’s 
‘‘Memoirs of a Cavalier.” The difference is in the 
general representation of manners, and in the execu- 
tion, both of which are now immeasurably advanced. 
Indeed, though Southey has founded much of his 
beautiful poem of “ Eoderic, the Last of the Goths,” 
on this old Chronicle, it is, after all, hardly a book that 
can be read. It is written in a heavy, verbose style, 

See tlie grand Tomeo wlien Tod- till after 1131 (Note to Don Quixote, 
eric is crowned. Parte I. c. 27 ; the Tom. IV. p. 316.) 
tournament of twenty thousand knights ^ See the duels described, Pai’te 11. 
in Cap. 40 ; that in Cap. 49, etc. ; — all c. 80, etc., 84, etc , 93. 
just as such things are given in the The King of Poland is one of the 
hooks of chivalry, and eminently ah- kings that comes to the court of Rod- 
surd here, because the events of the eric “like a wandering knight so fair” 
Chronicle are Md in the beginning of (Parte I c. 39). One might he curious 
the eighth century, and tournaments to know who was king of Poland about 
were unknown till above two centuries A. D. 700. 

later. (A. P. Budik, Urepruna Ans- Thus, the Duchess of Loraine comes 

bildung, Abnahine, undYerfall&Tur- to Roderic (Parte I. c, 37) with much 
niers, “Wieu, 1837, 8vo. ) He places the the same sort of a case that the Princess 
first tounianient in 936. Clemencin Micomicona brings to Don Quixote. 
thiTikR they were not known in Spain ^ Parte I. c. 234, 285, etc. 

VOL. I. 15 
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and has a suspiciously monkish prologtie and conclu- 
sion, which look as if the whole were originally in- 
tended to encourage the Eomish doctrine of penance, 
or, at least, were finally arranged to subserve that 
devout purpose.®® 

#194 * This is the last, and, in many respects, the 

worst, of the chronicles of the fifteenth century, 
and marks but an ungraceful transition to the romantic 
fictions of chivalry that were already beginning to 
inundate Spain. But, as we close it up, we should not 
forget that the whole series, extending over full two 
hundred and fifty years, from the time of Alfonso the 
Wise to the accession of Charles the Fifth, and cover- 


To leam tlirougli what curious 
transfonuatious the same ideas can he 
made to pass, it may be worth while to 
compare, m the ‘‘Croiuca General,” 
1604 (Parte III f. 6), the original ac- 
count of the famous battle of Cova- 
donga, where the Archbishop Orpas is 

hK mule to^the cave iZ which ^el^o 
and his people lay, with the tame and 
elaborate account evidently taken from 
it m this Chronicle of Eoderic (Parte 
II. c. 196) ; then with the account in 
Mariana (Historia, Lib. YII. c. 2), 
where it is polished down into a sort of 
dramatized history ; and, finally, with 
Sonthey’s '^Eoderic, the Last of the 
Goths’* (Canto XXIIL), where it is 
again wrought up to poetry and ro- 
mance. It is an admirable scene both 
for chronicling narrative and for poeti- 
cal fiction to deal with ; but Alfonso 
the Wise and Southey have much the 
best of it, while a companson of the 
four will at once give the poor “ Chron- 
icle of Eoderic or the Destruction of 
Spain ” its tnie place. 

Another work, something like this 
Chronicle, but still more worthless, 
was published, in two ports, in 1592- 
1600, and seven or eight times after- 
wards ; thus giving proof that it long 
enjoyed a de^ee of favor to which it 
was little enfitled. It was written by 
Miguel de Luna, in 1589, as appears hr 
a note to the first part, and is called 
•‘Yerdadera Historia del Bey Rod- 


rigo, con la Perdida de Espafia, y Yida 
dd Key Jacob Almanzor, traduzida de 
Lengua Arabiga,” etc., my copy being 
printed at Yaleucia, 1606, 4to. South- 
ey, in his notes to his “Eoderic” 
(Canto lY.), is disposed to regard this 
work as an authentic history of the 
invasion and conquest of Spain, coming 
down to the year of Christ 761, and 
written in the onginal Arabic only two 
years later. But this is a mistake. It 
is a bold and scandalous forgery, with 
even less merit m its style than the 
elder Chronicle on the same subject, 
and without any of the really romantic 
adventures that sometimes give an in- 
terest to that singular work, half monk- 
ish, half chivalrous. How hliguel de 
Luna, who, though a Christian, was of 
an old Moorish fanuly in Giunada, and 
an interpreter of Philip II., should have 
shown a great ignoiance of the Arabic 
language and history of Spain, or, show- 
mg it, should yet have succeeded in 
passing off his miserable stones as au- 
thentic, is certainly a singular circum- 
stance. That such, however, is the 
fact, Conde, in his “Historia de la 
Dominacion de los Arabes” (Preface, 
p. x), and Gayangos, in his “Moham- 
medan Dynasties of Spain” (Yol. I. 
p. viii), leave no doubt, — the latter 
citing it as a proof of the utter con- 
tempt and neglect into which the study 
of i^bic literature had fallen in Spain 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 
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ing the New World as well as the Old, is unrivalled in 
richness, in variety, and in picturesque and poetical 
elements. In truth, the chronicles of no other nation 
can, on thes'e particular points, be compared to them ; 
not even the Portuguese, which approach the nearest 
in original and early materials ; nor the French, which, 
in Joinville and Froissart, make still higher claims in 
another direction. For these old Spanish chronicles, 

, whether they have their foundations in truth or in 
fable, always strike further down than those of any 
other nation into the deep soil of the popular feeling 
and character. The old Spanish loyalty, the old Span- 
ish religious faith, as both were formed and nourished 
in the long periods of national trial and suffering, are 
constantly coming out ; hardly less in Columbus and 
his followers, or even amidst the atrocities of the con- 
quests in the New World, than in the half-miraculous 
accounts of the battles of Hazinas and Tolosa, or in 
the grand and glorious drama of the fall of Granada. 
Indeed, wherever we go under their leading, whether 
to the court of Tamerlane, or to that of Saint Fer- 
dinand, we find the heroic elements of the national 
genius gathered around us j and thus, in this vast, rich 
mass of chronicles, containing such a body of antiqui- 
ties, traditions, and fables as has been offered to no 
other people, we are constantly discovering, not only 
the materials from which were drawn a multi- 
tude of the old Spanish ballads, plays, * and * 195 
romances, but a mine which has been unceas- 
ingly wrought by the rest of Europe for similar pur- 
poses, and still remains unexhausted.” 

^ Two Spanish translations of chroni- The first is the “Universal Cfhroni- 
cles should he here rememhered : one cle” of Jaco^ Felippo Foresti, a mod- 
for its style and author, and the other est monk of Bei^mo, who refused the 
for its subject. higher honors of his Church in order ta 
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be able to devote his life to letters, 

■who died in 1520, at the age of eighty- 
sis. (Tirabobchi, Storia, Eoma, 1784, 
Tom VI , Parte II. pp 21-23.) The 
Spaniards, I think, commonly call the 
old chionicler Foresto He published, 
in 1486, his large Latin Chronicle, en- 
titled “Supplementum Chronicarum” ; 
— meaning rather a chronicle intended 
to su])ply all needful historical knowl- 
edge, -than one that should be regarded 
as a supplement to other similar works. 
It was so much esteemed at the time, 
that its author saw it pass through ten 
editions ; and it is said to be still of 
some value for facts stated nowhere so 
well as on his personal authority. At 
the request of Luis Carroz and Pedro 
Boyl, it was translated into Spanish 
hy Narcis Vifioles, the Valencian poet, 
known in the old Cancioneros for his 
compositions both in his native dialect 
and in Gastihan. An earlier version of 
it into Italian, published m 1491, may 
also have been the work of Viholes, 
since he intimates that he had made 
one ; but his Castilian version was 

E nnted at Valencia, in 1510, "with a 
cense from Ferdinand the Catholic, 
acting for his daughter Joan. It is a 
large hook, of nearly nine hundred 
pa^s, in foho, entitled, “Suma de 
todas las Crbnicas del Mundo’*; and 
though Viholes hints it was a rash 
thing in him to write in Castilian, his 
^le is good, and sometimes gives an 
interest to his otherwise dry annals. 


Ximeno, Bib. Val , Tom I p 61. Bus- 
ier, Tom. I. p. 54. Diana Euam. de 
Polo, ed 1802, p. 304. Biographie 
UniverseUe, art. Foresto 

The other Chronicle referred to is 
that of St. Louis, hy his faithful fol- 
lower Joinville ; the most striking of 
the monuments for the French lan- 
guage and hterature of the thirteenth 
century. It was translated into Span- 
ish hy Jacques Ledel, one of the suite of 
the French Princess Isabel de Bourbon, 
when she went to Spam to become the 
wile of Philip II. Regarded as the 
work of a foreigner, the version is 
respectable ; and though it was not 
printed till 1567, yet its whole tone 
prevents it from finding an appropriate 
place anywhere except m the period of 
the old Gastihan chronicles, Cronica 
de San Luis, etc , traducida por Jacques 
Ledel, Madrid, 1794, folio. 

It may be well to add here that 
abridgments of the old Spanish chroni- 
cles have been printed for popular use 
from a very early period down to the 
present times, and in all forms. I have 
seen many such ; — ex. gr , the Chroni- 
cle of the Old, in a small thin quarto, 
with rude woodcuts, 1498 ; the chroni- 
cle of Feman Gonzalez, a 12mo of about 
forty pages, 1689 , and so on down to a 
broa(&vde of Bernardo del Carpio’s ad- 
ventures, 1849. But I think the 
abridgments have rarely any literary 
value. 
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THIRD CLASS. — ROMANCES OF CHITALRY. — ARTHUR. — CHARLEMAGNE- — AMA- 
DIS DE GAULA. — ITS DATE, AUTHOR, TRANSLATION INTO CASTILIAN, SUCCESS, 

AND CnVRACTER — ESPLANDIAN FLORISANDO — LISUARTE DE GRECIA- — 

AMADIS DE GRECIA. — FLORISEL DE NIQUEA — ANAXARTBS. — SILTES DE 
LA SELVA — FRENCH CONTINUATION — INFLUENCE OF THE FICTION — PAL- 
MERIN DE OLIVA. — PRIMALEON. — PLATIR. — PALMERIN DE INGLATERHi. 

Romances oe Chivalet. — The ballads of Spain 
belonged originally to the whole nation, but especially 
to its less cultivated portions. The chronicles, on the 
contrary, belonged to the proud and knightly classes, 
who sought in such picturesque records, not only the 
glorious history of their forefathers, but an appropriate 
stimulus to their own virtues and those of their chil- 
dren. As, however, security was gradually extended 
through the land, and the tendency to refinement 
grew stronger, other wants began to be felt. Books 
were demanded that would furnish amusement less 
popular than that afibrded by the ballads, and excite- 
ment less grave than that of the chronicles. What 
was asked for was obtained, and probably without 
difficulty ; for the spirit of poetical invention, which 
had been already thoroughly awakened in the country, 
needed only to be turned to the old traditions and 
fables of the early national chronicles, in order to pro- 
duce fictions allied to both of them, yet more attrac- 
tive than either. There is, in fact, as we can easily 
see, but a single step between large portions of several 
of the old chronicles, especially that of Don Roderic, 
and proper romances of chivalry.^ 

1 An edition of the “Chronicle of none of “Amadis de Gkula** earlier 
Don Eodenc" is cited as early as 1511*, than 1610, and this one nncertain. 
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* 197 * Such fictions, under ruder or more settled 
forms, had already existed in Normandy, and 
perhaps in the centre of France, above tivo centuries 
before they were known in the Spaniish peninsula. 
The story of Arthur and the Knights of his Round 
Table had come thither from Brittany through Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, as early as the beginning of the twelfth 
century.® The story of Charlemagne and his Peers, 
as it is found in the Chronicle of the fabulous Turpin, 
had followed from the South of Prance soon after- 
wards.® Both were, at first, in Latin, hut both were 
almost immediately transferred to the French, then 
spoken at the courts of Normandy and England, and 
at once gained a wide popularity. Robert Wace, born 
in the island of Jersey, gave in 1158 a metrical history 
founded on the work of Geoffrey, which, besides the 
story of Arthur, contains a series of traditions con- 
cerning the Breton kings, tracing them up to a fabu- 
lous Brutus, the grandson of jEneas.* A century later, 
or about 1270-1280, after less successful attempts by 
others, the same service was rendered to the story of 
Charlemagne by Adenez in his metrical romance of 
“ Ogier le Danois,” the chief scenes of which are laid 
either in Spain or in Fairy Land.® These, and similar 
poetical inventions, constructed out of them by the 
Trouveurs of the North, became, in the next age, ma- 

Bat'^'^'nrant lo Blanch” was piinted Metrical Bomance, London, 1811, 8vo, 
.in 1490, in the Valencian dialect, and VoL I. Turner's Vindication of An- 
theAmadis appeared perhaps soon af- cxent British Poems, London, 1803, 
terwards, in the Castilian ; so that it 8vo. 

is not improbable the “Chronicle of * Tnrpin, J., De Vit^ Caroli Magni 
Don Roderic ” may mark, by the time et Rolandi, ed- S, Ciampi, Florentiss, 
olits appearance, as well as by its con- 1822, 8vo. 

tents -ami spirit^ the change, of which * Preface to the “Roman de Ron,” 
it is certainly a very obvious monu- by Robert Wace, ed. P. Pluqnet, Paris, 
meirt. 1827, 8vo, Vol. I. 

2 Warton's Hist of English Poetry, ® Letter to M, de Monmerqn4, by 
.first Dissertation, with the notes of Paulin Paris, prefixed to “Li Romans 
Price, London, 1824, 4 vols. 8vo. de Berte aux (}rans Pi6s,” Paris, 1836, 
EQis's i^ecnnens ,of Early En^h 8vo, 
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terials for the famous romances of chivalry in prose, 
which, during’ three centuries, constituted no mean 
part of the ve, macular literature of France, and, down 
to our own <imes, have been the great mine of wild 
fables for Aiiosto, Spenser, Wieland, and the other 
poets of chivalry, whose fictions are connected 
either with the stories of * Arthur and his *198 
Round Table, or with those of Charlemagne 
and his Peers.® 

At the period, however, to which we have alluded, 
and which ends about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, there is no reasonable pretence that any such 
form of fiction existed in Spain. There, the national 
heroes continued to fill the imaginations of men, and 
satisfy them patriotism. Arthur was not heard of at 
all, and Charlemagne, when he appears in the old 
Spanish chronicles and ballads, comes only as that im- 
aginary invader of Spain who sustained an inglorious 
defeat in the gorges of the Pyrenees. But in the next 
century things are entirely changed. The romances 
of France, it is plain, have penetrated into the Penin- 
sula, and their effects are visible. They were not, in- 
deed, at first, translated or versified; but they were 
imitated, and a new series of fictions was invented, 
which was soon spread through the world, and became 
more famous than either of its predecessors. 

This extraordinary family of romances, whose de- 
scendants, as Cervantes says, were innumerable,'^ is the 

® See, on the whole subject, the Es- Don Quixote, in his conversation 
says of F. W. Yalentine Schmidt; Jahr* with ihe curate (Parte II. c. 1), says, 
biicher der Literatur, Vienna, 1824 - that, to defeat any army of two hun- 
26, Bande XXVI. p. 20, XXIX, p. 71, died thousand men, it would only be 
XXXI. p. 99, and XXXIII. p. 16. I necessary to have living “ alguno de 
shall have occasion to use the last of los del innmerable linage de Amadis de 
these discussions, when speaking of the Gaula,” — “ any one of the numberless 
Spanish romances belongmg to the fern- descendants of Amadis de GauL” 
ily of Amadis. 
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family of which, Amadis de Gaula is the poetical head 
and type. Our first notice of this remarkable book in 
Spain is from the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
by several poets in the Cancionero of Baena, but 
especially by Pedro Ferrus, who wrote a poem — per- 
haps contemporary with the event — on the death of 
Henry 11. in 1379, and from the Eimado de Palacio of 
the Chancellor Ayala, parts of which, aa we have seen, 
were written in 1398 and 1404.® Bpt the Amadis is 
not to be accounted a Spanish romance originally, 
although its great reputation is due to Spain. Go- 
mez Eannes de Zurara, keeper of the Archives 
* 199 * of Portugal in 1454, who wrote three striking 
chronicles relating to the affairs of his own 
coimtry, leaves no substantial doubt that the author 
of the Amadis of Gaul was Vasco de Lobeira, a Por- 
tuguese gentleman who was attached to the court of 
John the Fh'st of Portugal, was armed as a knight by 
that monarch just before the battle of Aljubarotta, in 
1385, and died in 1403.® The words of the honest 
and careful annalist are quite distinct on this point. 
He says he is unwilling to have his true and faithful 
book, the “Chronicle of Count Pedro de Meneses,” 
confounded with such stories as “ the book of Amadis, 
which was made entirely at the pleasure of one man, 
called Vasco de Lobeira, in the time of the King Don 
Ferdiuand ; all the things in the said book being in- 
vented by its author.” 


® Ayal^ in his “Rimado de Palacio,” 
already cited {anUt Chap. V.), says . — 

Plegomi otrosi oir muchas r^jadas 
liibroa de devaneoa e mentiras probadaa, 

Amadis e Lanzarote, e borlas assacadas, 

£n qae perdi mi tiempo & nmi malas jornadas. 

® Barhosa, Bib. Lusitana, Lisboa, 
1752, fol , Tom. III. p. 775, and the 
many auliorities there cited, none of 


which, perhaps, is of much consequence, 
except that of JoSo de Barros, who, be- 
ing a careful historian, born in 1496, 
and citing an older author than him- 
self, adds something to the testimony 
in favor of Lobeira. 

Gomez de Zurara, in the outset of 
his ‘‘Chronicle of the Conde Don Pedro 
de Meneses,” says that he wishes to 
write an account only of “the things 
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Whether Lobeira had any older popular tradition or 
fancies about Amadis, or any other written version of 
the story, to quicken his imagination and marshal him 
the way he should go, we cannot now tell. He cer- 
tainly had a knowledge of some of the old French 
romances, such as that of the Saint Graal, or Holy 
Cup, — the crowning fiction of the Knights of 
the Hound Table,^^ — and distinctly * acknowl- * 200 
edges himself to have been indebted to the In- 
fante Alfonso, who was bom in 1370, for an alteration 
made in the character of Amadis.^ But that he was 
aided, as has been suggested, in any considerable de- 
gree, by fictions said to have been in Picardy in 


that happened in his own times, or of 
those which happened so near to his 
OWE times that he could have true 
knowledge of them ” This strength- 
ens what he says concerning Lobeira, 
in the passage cited in the text from 
the opening of Chap. 63 of the Chroni- 
cle. The Ferdinand to whom Zurara 
there refers was the half-brother of 
J ohu I, , and died in 1383 The Chroni- 
cle of Zurara is published by the Acad- 
emy of Lisbon, in their “Colec^do de Li- 
bros Ineditos de Historia Portumiesa,” 
Lisboa, 1792, fol , Tom II. I have a 
cunoiis manuscript “Dissertation on the 
Authorslup of the Amadis de Gaula,” 
by Father Sanniento, who wi’ote the 
valuable fragment of a History of Span- 
ish Poetry to which I have often re- 
ferred. This learned G-alician is much 
confused and vexed by the question ; 
— -first denying that there is any au- 
thority at all for saying Lobeira wrote 
the Amadis ; then asserting that, if 
Loheira wrote it, he was a Galician; 
then successively suggesting that it 
may have been written by Yasco Perez 
de CamSes, by the Chancellor Ayala, 
by Montalvo, or by the Bishop of Car- 
tagena, — all absurd conjectures, much 
connected with his prevailing passion 
to refer the origin of all Spanish poetry 
to G-alieia. He does not seem to have 
been aware of the passage in Gomez de 
Zurara. 

u The Saint Graal, or the Holy Cup 


which the Saviour used for the wine of 
the Last Supper, and which, in the 
story of Arthur, is supposed to have 
been brought to England by ,Io&e]>h of 
Arimathea, is alluded to in" Amadis de 
Gaula <Lib. lY. c *18) Arthur him- 
self — “ El miiy virtuoso rey Artur 
— is spoken of m Lib. I c 1, and in 
Lib. lY. c. 49, where “the Book of 
Don Tiistan and Launcelot” is al&o 
mentioned. Other passages might be 
cited, but there can be no doubt the 
author of Amadis knew some of the 
French fictions. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the most famous of the fic- 
tions of chivali’y were known in Spain 
at the same period, or a little later. 
The Cancionero of Baeiia is full of ref- 
erences to them. Indeed, Cleiiiencin, 
in his notes to Don Quixote (Parte L 
cap. 12), infers from a passage in the 
“Gran Conquista de Ultramar” that 
the story of Arthur and his Round 
Table was known in Spain as early as 
the thirteenth century. 

^ See the end of Chap. 40, Book I., 
in which he says, “ The Infante Don 
Alfonso of Portugal, having ])ity on the 
fair damsel [the La<ly Briolania], or- 
dered it to be othenvibe set down, and 
in this was done what was his good 
pleasure.” El Seiior Infante Don Al- 
fonso de Portugal aviendo piedad desta 
fermosa donzella de otra ^iisa lo man- 
dasse poner. En esto hizo loque su 
merced fue. 
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the sixteenth century, and claimed, without proof, to 
have been there in the twelfth, is an assumption made 
on too slight grounds to be seriously considered.^ We 
must therefore conclude, from the few, but plain, facts 
known in the case, that the Amadis was originally a 
Portuguese fiction, produced about 1390, or a little 
earlier, and that Vasco de Lobeira was its author. 

But the Portuguese original can no longer be found. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, we are assured, it 
was extant in manuscript in the archives of the Dukes 
of Aveiro, at Lisbon ; and the same assertion is re- 
newed, on good authority, about the year 1750. Prom 
this time, however, we lose all trace of it ; and the 
most careful inquiries render it probable that this curi- 
ous manuscnpt, about which there has been so much 
discussion, perished in the terrible earthquake and 
conflagration of 1755, when the palace occupied by 
the ducal family of Aveiro was destroyed, with all its 
precious contents.^ 

*201 *The Spanish version, therefore, stands for 
us in place of the Portuguese original. It was 
made between 1492 and 1504, by Garcia OrdoBez de 


Gingaen^, Hist Litt. d*Italie, Paris, 
1812, 8vo, Tom Y p. 62, note (4), an- 
swering the Preface of the Comte de 
Tressan to his too free abridgment of 
the Amadis de Gaule (CEuvres, Paris, 
1787, 8vo, Tom. 1. p. xsii); and the 
dedication by 1^‘icolas de Herberay of 
his fine old French translation, first 
printed in 1540, but of which my copy 
& 1548. 

^ The fact that it was in the Aveiro 
collection is stated in Ferreira, “Poe- 
mas Liisitanos,” where is the sonnet, 
No. 38, by Ferreira in honor of Yasco 
de Lobeira, which Southey, in his Pref- 
ace to his “Amadis of Gaul” (London, 
1803, 12mo, Yol. 1. p. vxi), erroneously 
attributes to the Infente Antonio of 
Portugal, and thus would make it of 
conseq^uence in the present discussion. 


Nic. Antonio, who leaves no doubt as 
to the authorship of the sonnet in 
question, refers to the same note m 
Ferreira to prove the deposit of the 
manuscript of the Amadis ; so that the 
two constitute only mve authority, and 
not two authorities, as Southey sup- 
poses. (Bib, Yetus, lib. Yllt cap. 
vii. sect. 291 ) Barbosa is more dis- 
tinct. (Bib. Lusitana, Tom. III. p. 
775.) He says, “0 original se con- 
servava em easa dos Excellentissimos 
Duques de Aveiro.*^ But there is a 
careful summing up of the matter iu 
Glemencin’s notes to Don Quixote 
(Tom. 1. pp. 105, 106), beyond which 
it is not likely we shall advance in our 
knowledge concerning the fate of the 
Portuguese original. 
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Montalvo, governor of the city of Medina del Campo, 
and it is possible that it was printed for the first time 
during the same interval.^ But no copy of such an 
edition is known to exist, nor any one of an edition 
sometimes cited as having been printed at Salamanca 
in 1510;^® the earliest now accessible to us dating 
from 1519. Twelve more followed in the course of 
half a century, so that the Amadis succeeded, at once, 
in placing the fortunes of its family on the sure foun- 
dations of popular favor in Spain. It was translated 
into Italian in 1546, and was again successful,- six 
editions of it appearing in that language in less than 
thirty years.^^ In France, beginning with the first 
attempt in 1540, it became such a favorite, that its 
reputation there has not yet wholly faded away;^* 
while, elsewhere in Europe, a multitude of translations 
and imitations have followed, that seem to stretch out 
the line of the family, as Don Quixote declares, from 
the age immediately after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity down almost to that in which he himself 
lived.^® 

15 In Iiis Pr61ogo, Montalvo alludes mucli reputation in its time, and ia 
to the conquest of Granada in 1492, much praised hy Gmguen4. 
and to hotK the Catholic sovereigns as ^ For the old French version, see 
still alive, one of whom, Isabella, died Brunefs Manuel du Lihxaire”; but 
in 1504. Count Tressan’s nfacirMTito, first print- 

1® I doubt whether the Salamcmca ed in 1779, has kept it familiar to French 
edition of 1510, mentioned by Barbosa readers down to our own times. In 
(article Vasco ds Lobeira), is not, after German it was known from 1583, and 
aU, the edition of 1519 mentioned in in English from 1619 ; but the abridg- 
Brunet as printed by Antonio cfe Sakt^ ment of it by Southey (London, 1803, 
manca. Ine error in printing or copy- 4 vols. 12mo) is the only form of it 
ing would be small, and nobody out in English that can now he read. It 
Barbosa seems to have heard of the was also translated into Dutch ; and 
one he notices. "When the first edition Castro, somewhere in his “ Biblioteca,” 
appeared is quite uncertain. speaks of a Hebrew translation of it. 

w Ferrario, Storia ed. AnaJisi degli “ Casi que m nue^ros dias-maosj 
antichi Bomami di Oavjdleria (Milano, comunicamos y oimos al invencihle y 
1829, 8vo, Tom. IV. p, 242), and Bru- valeroso caballero D. Belianis de Gre- 
net’s Manuel ; to afl. which should cia,” says the mad knight, when he 
be added the ‘‘Amadigi” of Bernardo gets to be maddest, and follows out 
Tasso, 1560, constructed almost entirely Qie consequence of making Amadis live 
from the Spanish romance, — a poem above two hundred years, and have de- 
which, thou^^ no longer popular, had scendauts innumerable. (IParfce I. c. 13.) 
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*202 *The translation of Montalvo does not seem 
to have been very literal. It was, as he inti- 
mates, 'much better than the Portuguese in its style 
and phraseology ; and the last part especially appears 
to have been more altered than either of the others.®* 
But the structure and tone of the whole fiction are 
original, and much more free than those of the French 
romances that had preceded it. The story of Arthur 
and the Holy Cup is essentially religious; the story 
of Charlemagne is essentially military ; and both are 
involved in a series of adventures previously ascribed 
to their respective heroes by chronicles and traditions, 
which, whether true or false, were so far recognized as 
to prescribe limits to the invention of all who sub- 
sequently adopted them. But the Amadis is of im- 
agination all compact. No period of time is assigned 
to its events, except that they begin to occur soon 


20 Don Quixote, ed. Clemencin, Tom. 
I, p. 107, note Tliere is a difficulty 
alDout the onginal composition and con- 
struction of the Amadis, of which I 
was not aware when the first edition, 
of this History was published (1849), 
and which I mil now (1858) explain 
as well as I can, chiefly from the notes 
of Gayangos to his Translation (Tom. 
1. pp. 520-522), and from his “Dis- 
cui’so Preliminar ” to the fortieth vol- 
ume of the Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
iloles, which contains the Amadis and 
Esplandian. 

The difficulty in question arises, I 
think, in a great degree from the cir- 
cumstance tW the Preface of Mon- 
talvo is given differently in the differ- 
ent early editions of the Amadis, and 
would lead to different inferences. In 
the onehy Cromherger, 1520, which I 
have never seen, hut wliich is cited by 
Gayangos, we are told of Montalvo, 
‘*qne en su tiempo solo se conocian 
tres Ubros del Amadis, y que el afladib, 
trasladb, y emnendb el quarto.” The 
same fact of its heing oriMally known 
in thret' books is set forSi in some of 
the poems in Baena's Canoionero, pub- 
lished 1851 (see notes pp, 648 and 677), 


and especially in a poem by Pedro Fer- 
rus, who, perhaps, wrote as early as 
1379, hut lived a good deal later. From 
these and other circumstances of less 
consequence, Gayangos infers that theie 
was current in Spain an Amadis in threQ 
books before Lobeira prepared his ver- 
sion of the story, which can, he thinks, 
hardly have been much before 1390, as 
the Infante Alfonso, who induced him 
to modify the story of Bnolania, was 
not bom till 1370. (See aivte, note 12.) 
But who can have written these thiee 
hooks, if they existed so early, or in 
what language they were written, is 
not even to be conjectured. Lobeira 
may have been their author as early as 
1850 or 1360, and have altered the 
story of Bnolania afterwards as late as 
1390, to please the prince, as he fsays 
he did, and so the distinct and clear 
averment of Eannes de Zurara stand 
untouched. At any rate, I do not see 
how we can get behind his testimony 
that Lobeira was the author, or behind 
Montalvo's testimony that the Amadis 
we now possess was a translation made 
by him, with alterations and improve- 
ments. 
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after the veiy commencement of the Christian era; 
and its geography is generally as unsettled and un- 
certain as the age when its hero lived. It has no pur- 
pose, indeed, but to set forth the character of a 
perfect knight, and to * illustrate the virtues of * 203 
courage and chastity as the only proper founda- 
tions of such a character, 

Amadis, in fulfilment of this idea, is the son of a 
merely imaginary king of the imaginary kingdom of 
Gaula, which is intended not for Gaul, but Wale.s. His 
birth is illegitimate, and his mother, Elisena, a British 
princess, ashamed of her child, exposes him on the sea, 
where he is found by a Scottish knight, and carried, 
first to England, and afterwards to Scotland. In Scot- 
land he falls in love with Oriana, the true and peerless 
lady, daughter of an imaguiary Lisuarte, King of Eng- 
land. Meantime, Perion, King of Gaula, — another 
personage entirely unknown to history, — has married 
the mother of Amadis, who has by him a second son, 
named Galaor. The adventmes of these two knights, 
partly in England, France, Germany, and Turkey, and 
partly in unknown regions and amidst enchantments, 
— sometimes under the favor of their ladies, and some- 
times, as in the hermitage of the Firm Island, under 
their frowns, — fill up the book, which, after the 
strange journeyings of the principal knights, and an 
incredible number of combats between them and other 
knights, magicians, and giants, ends, at last, in the mar- 
riage of Amadis and Oriana, and the overthrow of all 
the enchantments that had so long opposed their love. 

The Amadis is admitted, by general consent, to be 
the best of aU the old romances of chivalry. One 
reason of this is, that it is more true to the manners 
and spirit of the age of knighthood; but the principal 
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reason is, no doubt, that it is written with a more free 
invention, and takes a greater variety in its tones than 
is foimd in other similar works. It even contains, 
sometimes, — what we should hardly expect in this 
class of wild fictions, — passages of natural tenderness 
and beauty, such as the following description of the 
young loves of Amadis and Oriana. 

“ Now, Lisuarte brought with him to Scotland Bri- 
sena, his wife, and a daughter that he had by her when 
he dwelt in Denmark, named Oriana, about ten years 
old, and the fairest creature that ever was seen ; so 
fair, that she was called ‘ Without Peer,’ since 
* 204 in her time there *was none equal to her. And 
because she suffered much from the sea, he con- 
sented to leave her there, asking the Eung, Languines, 
and his Queen, that they would have care of her. 
And they were made very glad therewith, and the 
Queen said, ‘ Trust me that I will have such a care of 
her as her mother would.’ And Lisuarte, entering 
into his ships, made haste back into Great Britain, and 
found there some who had made disturbances, such as 
are wont to be in such cases. And for this cause, he 
remembered him not of his daughter, for some space 
of time. But at last, with much toil that he took, he 
obtained his kingdom, and he was the best king that 
ever was before his time, nor did any afterwards better 
maintain knighthood in its rights, till King Arthur 
reigned, who surpassed all the kings before him in 
goodness, though the niunber that reigned between 
these two was great. 

" And now the author leaves Lisuarte reigning in 
peace and quietness in Great Britain, and turns to the 
Child of the Sea [Amadis], who was twelve years old, 
but in size and limbs seemed to be fifteep. He served 
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before the Queen, and was much loved of hei’, as he 
was of all ladies and damsels. But as soon as Oriana, 
the danghte’ of King Lisnarte, came there, she gave 
to her the Child of the Sea, that he should ser\'e her, 
saying, ‘ This is a child who shall serve you.’ And .she 
answered that it pleased her. And the child kept this 
word in his heart, in such wise that it never afterwards 
left it ; and, as this history truly sa^’s, he was never, in 
all the days of his life, wearied vith serving her. And 
this their love lasted as long as they lasted j but the 
Child of the Sea, who knew not at all how she loved 
him, held himself to be very bold, in that he had 
placed his thoughts on her, considering both her great- 
ness and her beauty, and never so much as dared to 
speak any word to her concerning it. And she, though 
she loved him in her hearty took heed that she should 
not speak with him more than with another ; but her 
eyes took great solace in showing to her heart what 
thing in the world she most loved. 

“ Thus lived they silently together, neither saying 
aught to the other of tiieir estate. Then came, 
at last, *the time when the Child of the Sea, as * 205 
I now teU you, understood within himself that 
he might take arms, if any there were that would 
make him a knight. And this he desired because he 
considered that he should thus become such a man, 
and should do such things as that either he should 
perish in them, or, if he lived, then his lady should 
deal gently with him. And with this desire he went 
to the King, who was in his garden, and, kneeling 
before him, said, ‘Sire, if it please you, it is now time 
that I should be made a knight.’ And the king said, 
‘How, Child of the Sea, do you already adventure to 
maintain knighthood ? Know that it is a light matter 
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to come by it, but a Tveigbty thing to maintain it. 
And whoso seeks to get this name of knighthood, and 
maintain it in its honor, he hath to do so many and 
such grievous things, that often his heart is wearied 
out ; and if he should be such a knight, that, from 
faint-heartedness or cowardice, he should fail to do 
what is beseeming, then it would be better for him 
to die than to live in his shame. Therefore I hold it 
good that you wait yet a little.’ But the Child of the 
Sea said to him, ‘ Neither for all this will I fail to be a 
knight ; for, if I had not already thought to fulfil this 
that you have said, my heart would not so have striven 
to be a knight.’ ” ^ 

Other passages of quite a different character are no 
less strikmg, as, for instance, that in which the fairy 
Urganda comes in her fire-galleys,^ and that in which 
the venerable Nasciano visits Oriana ; ^ but the most 
characteristic are those that illustrate the spirit of 
chivalry, and inculcate the duties of princes and 
knights. In these portions of the work there is some- 
times a lofty tone that rises to eloquence,®* and some- 
times a sad one, full of earnestness and truth.®® The 
general story, too, is more simple and effective 
*206 than the stories of the old* French romances 
of chivalry. Instead of distracting our atten- 
tion by the adventiues of a great number of knights, 
whose claims are nearly equal, it is kept fastened on 
two, whose characters are well preserved; — Amadis, 
the model of all chivalrous virtues, and his brother, 

Amadis de Gaala, Lib. 1. c. 4. (Lib. IV. c. 63). This could not have 
22 Lib. II. c. 17. been a just description of any part of 

2® Lib. IV. c. 32, the reign of the Catholic kings in 

2* See Lib. II. c. 18, Lib. IV. c. 14, Spain ; and must, therefore, I sup- 
and in many other places, exhortations pose, have been m the original work 
to knightly and princely virtues, of Lobeu-a, and have referred to trou- 

^ 29 See the mourning about his own hies in Portugal, 
time, as a period of great suffering 
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Don Galaor, hardly less perfect as a knight in the field, 
but by no means so faithful in his loves ; — and, in 
this way, it has a more epic proportion in its several 
parts, and keeps up our interest to the end more suc- 
cessfully than any of its followers or rivals. 

The great objection to the Amadis is one that must 
be made to all of its class. We are wearied by its 
length, and by the constant recurrence of sim il ar 
adventures and dangers, in which, as we foresee, the 
hero is certain to come ofiT victorious.^ But this 
length and these repetitions seemed no fault when it 
first appeared, or for a long time afterwards. For 
romantic fiction, the only form of elegant literature 
which modem times have added to the marvellous in- 
ventions of Greek genius, was then recent and fresh ; 
and the few who read for amusement rejoiced even in 
the least graceful of its creations, as vastly nearer to 
the hearts and thoughts of men educated in the insti- 
tutions of knighthood than any glimpses they had 
thus far caught of the severe glories of antiquity. 
The Amadis, therefore, — as we may easily learn by 
the notices of it from the time when the great Chan- 
cellor of Castile mourned that he had wasted his 
leisure over its idle fancies, down to the time when 
the whole sect disappeared before the avenging satire 
of Cervantes, — was a work of extraordinary popular- 
ity in Spain ; and one which, during the two centuries 
of its greatest favor, was more read than any other 
book in the language. 

^ The Canon in Don Quixote hit jamas me he podido acomodar d leer 
this objection well. “Verdaderamen* ninguno del piincipio al cabo, porqiie 
te,*’he said to the curate, ^^yo hallo por me parece que qua! mas, qual menoa 
micuenta que son peijudicialesala Re- tod/is dlos son una Misma cosa, y 
pnblica estos que llaman libros de ca- ti&ne tjios este que aquel, estotro que 
ballerias ; que aunque he leido, llevado el otroJ* ^arte I. c. 4:7.) ^ In short, 
de un ocisso y falso gusto, casi el prin- they are all marvellously alike, 
cipio de todos los mas que hay impresos, 

VOL. I, 16 
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Nor slioold it be forgotten that Cervantes himself 
was not insensible to its merits. The first book that, 
as he tells us, was taken from the shelves of Don 
Quixote, when the curate, the barber, and the house- 
keeper began the expurgation of his library, was the 
Amadis de Gaula. “‘There is something mysterious 
about this matter,’ said the curate ; ‘ for, as I 
* 20T have heard, * this was the first book of knight- 
errantry that was printed in Spain, and all the 
others have had their origin and source here ; so that, 
as the arch-heretic of so mischievous a sect, I think he 
should, without a hearing, be condemned to the fire.’ 
‘ No, Sir,’ said the barber, ‘ for I, too, have heard that 
it is the best of all the books of its kind that have 
been written, and, therefore, for its singularity, it 
ought to be forgiven.’ ‘ That is the truth,’ answered 
the curate, ‘ and so let us spare it for the present ; — 
a decision which, on the whole, has been confirmed by 
posterity, and precisely for the reason Cervantes has 
assigned.® 

But before Montalvo published his translation of the 
Amadis, and perhaps before he had made it, he had 


2® Don Quixote, Parte I. c. 5. Cer- 
vantes, however, is mistaken in his bib- 
liography, when he says that the Ama- 
dis was the first hook of chivalry printed 
in Spain. It has often been noted that 
this distinction belongs to *‘Tirant lo 
Blanch,’* 1490 ; though Southey {Om- 
niana, Ixjudon, 1812, 12ino, Tom. II. 
p. 219) thinks ** there is a total want 
of the spirit of chivaliy ” in it j and it 
should further he noted now, as cuiions 
facts, that **Tirant lo Blanch,” though 
it appeared in Valeneian in 1490, in 
Castilian in 1511, and in Italian in 
1538, was yet, like the Amadis, origi- 
nally written in Porfct^ese, to please a 
Portuguese prince, and that this Portu- 
guese original is now lost; — all re- 
markahle coincidences. (See note on 
Chap. XTII. of this Period. ) On the 
point of the general merits of the Ama- 


dis, two opinions are worth citing. The 
first, on its style, is by the severe anony- 
mous author of the “ Didlogo de las Len- 
guas,” temp. Charles V., who, after dis- 
cussing the general character of the book, 
adds, “It ^oiild be read by those who 
wish to leam our language.” (Mayans 
Siscar, Origenes, Madrid, 1737, 12mo, 
om. II. p. 163.) The other, on its in- 
vention and story, is by Tortpiato Tasso, 
who says of the Amams, “In the opin- 
ion of many, and particnlarly in my 
own opinion, it is the most iJeautiful, 
and perhaps the most profitable, story 
of its kind that can he read, because 
in its sentiment and tone it leaves all 
others behind it^ and in the variety of 
its incidents yields to none written be- 
fore or since. (Apologia della Oeruaa- 
lemme, Opeie, Pisa, 1824, 8vo, Tom. 
X. p. 7.) 
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■written a continuation, which he announced in the Pref- 
ace to ne Ainadis as its fifth hook. It is an original 
work, about one third part as long as the Ainadis, and 
contains the storj- of the son of that hero and Oriana, 
named Esplandian, whose bii’th and education had al- 
ready been given in the account of his father’s adven- 
tures, and constitute one of its pleasantest episodes. 
But, as the curate says, when he comes to this romance 
in Don Quixote’s library, “the merits of the father 
must not be imputed to the son.” The story of 
Esplandian has neither freshness, spirit, nor 
dignity in it. It opens at the point * where he * 208 
is left in the original fiction, just armed as a 
knight, and is fiEed with his adventures as he wanders 
about the world, and -mth the supernumerary achieve- 
ments of his father Amadis, who survives to the end 
of the whole, and sees his son made Emperor of Con- 
stantinople ; he himself having long before become 
King of Great Britain by the death of Lisuarte.^ 

But, from the beginning, we find two mistakes com- 
mitted, which run through the whole work. Amadis, 
represented as still alive, fills a large part of the 
canvas ; while, at the same time, Esplandian is made 
to perform achievements intended to be more brEEant 
than his father’s, but which, in fact, are only more ex- 
travagant. From this sort of emulation, the work 

^ I possess of “Esplandian’^ the teorJks or achievements. Allusions are 
rare edition printed at Burgos, in folio, maiSe to it, as to a continuation, in the 
double columns, 1587, by Simon de Amadis, Lib. IT. ; besides which, in 
Aguaya. It fills 136 leaves, and is Lih, III. cap. 4, -we have the birth and 
divided into 184 chapters. As in the baptism of Esplandian ; in Lib. III. c. 
other editions I have seen mentioned 8, his marvellous ^wth and progress ; 
or have noticed in public libraries, it is and so on, til^ in the last chapter of the 
called **Lcls Sergas del muy EaforQado romance, he is armed as a knight. So 
Cavallero Esplandian,” in order to ^ve that the Esplandian is, in the strictest 
it the learned appearance of having manner, a continuation of the Amadis. 
really been translated, as it pretends Soutbey (Omniana,yol. I, p. 145) thinks 
to be, from the Greek of Master Elisa- "there is some error about the author- 
bad ; — “ Sergas ” being evidently an ship of the Esplandian. If there is, 1 
awkward corruption of the Gre^TBpya, think it is mer^y typographicaL 
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becomes a succession of absurd and frigid impossibili- 
ties. Many of tbe characters of the Amadis are pre- 
served in it, like Lisuarte, who is rescued out of a 
mysterious imprisonment by Esplandian, as his first 
adventure ; Urganda, who, from a graceful fairy, be- 
comes a savage enchantress ; and “ the great master 
Elisabad,” a man of learning and a priest, whom we 
first knew as the leech of Amadis, and who is now the 
pretended biographer of his son, writing, as he says, in 
Greek. But none of them, and none of the charac- 
ters invented for the occasion, are managed with skill. 

The scene of the whole work is laid chiefly in the 
East, amidst battles with Turks and Mohammedans; 
thus showing to what quarter the minds of men were 
turned when it was written, and what were the dan- 
gers apprehended to the peace of Europe, even in its 
westernmost borders, during the century after 
* 209 the fall of Constantinople. But * aU reference 
to real history or real geography was appar- 
ently thought inappropriate, as may be inferred from 
the circmnstances, that a certain Calafria, queen of the 
island of California, is made a formidable enemy of 
Christendom through a large part of the story, and 
that Constantinople is said at one time to have been 
besieged by three millions of heathen. Nor is the 
style better than the story. The eloquence which is 
found in many passages of the Amadis is not found at 
all in ihplandian. On the contrary, large portions of 
it are written in a low and meagre style, and the 
rhymed arguments prefixed to many of the chapters 
are anything but poetry, and quite inferior to the few 
passages of verse scattered through the Amadis .^ 

® There are two Oandoriea in Amadis withstanding something of the conceits 
(Lih* IL c. 8 and c, 11), which, not- of their time, in the Provencal manner. 
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The oldest edition of the Es 2 )landian now known to 
exist was printed in 1521, and five others appeared 
before the end of the centiuy; so tliat it seems to 
have enjoyed its full share of popular favor. At any 
rate, the example it set was quickly followed. Its 
principal personages were made to figure again in a 
series of connected romances, each having a hero 
descended from Amadis, who passes through adven- 
tures more incredible than any of his predecessors, 
and then gives place, we know not why, to a son still 
more extravagant, and, if the phrase may be used, stiU 
more impossible, than his father. Thus, under the 
date of 1526, we have the sixth book of Amadis de 
Gaula, called “ The History of Plorisando,” his nephew, 
which is followed by the stiU more wonderful ‘‘Lisuarte 
of Greece, Son of Esplandian,” and the most wonderful 
“ Amadis of Greece,” making respectively the seventh 
and eighth books. To these succeeded “ Don Florisel 
de Niquea,” and “Anaxartes,” his brother, whose his- 
tory, with that of the children of the last, fills three 
books ; and finally we have the twelfth book, or “ The 
Great Deeds in Arms of that Bold Knight, Don Silves 
de la Selva,” which was printed in 1549 ; thus 
* giving proof how extraordinary was the sue- * 210 
cess of the whole series, since its date allows 
hardly half a century for the production in Spanish of 
all these vast romances, most of which, dining the 
same period, appeared in several, and some of them 
in many editions. 

Nor did the effects of the passion thus awakened 
stop here. Other romances appeared, nearly akin to 


are quite charming, and ought to he 
placed among the similar Cai^aoiies in 
the ‘ ‘ Floresta ” of Bohl de Faber, The 
last begins, — 


Leonoieta, fin roseta, 
Blanca sobre toda flor ; 

Fm roseta, no me meta 
Bn tal cujta Tueatro amor. 
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the same family, such as “ Lepolemo, Knight of the 
Cross,” in 1543, and its continuation, “ Lean'dro the 
Fair,” in 1563, both by Pedro de Luxan, and the last 
sometimes called the thirteenth book of the Amadis. 
Many more, as we shall presently see, followed in 
rapid succession. In France, where they were all 
translated successively, as they appeared in Spain, and 
became instantly famous, the proper series of the 
Amndia romances were stretched out into twenty-four 
books; after all which, a certain Sieur Duverdier, 
grieved that many of them came to no regular catas- 
trophe, collected the scattered and broken threads of 
their multitudinous stories, and brought them all to an 
orderly sequence of conclusions, in seven large volumes, 
imder the comprehensive and appropriate name of the 
“ Roman des Romans.” And so ends the history of 
the Portuguese type of Amadis of Gaul, as it was 
originally presented to the world in the Spanish 
romances of chivalry ; a fiction which, considering the 
passionate admiration it so long excited, and the in- 
fluence it has, with little merit of its own, exercised 
on the poetry and romance of modem Europe ever 
since, is a phenomenon that has no parallel in literary 
history.® 


The whole snbject of these twelve 
Tx)oks of Amadis in Spanish and the 
twenty-four in French belongs rather 
to bibliography than to literary history, 
and is among the most obscure points 
in bofiL The twelve Spanish boohs 
are said by Brunet never to have been 
aH seen by any one bibliographer. I 
have seen, 1 believe, seven or eight of 
them, and own the only two for which 
any real value has ever been claimed, 
-—the Amadis de Graula, in the rare 
and well-printed edition of Yenic^ 
I5S3, foUo, and the Bsplandian, in 
the more rare, but very ‘coarse, edi- 
tion already referred to. When the 
earliest edition of either of them, or of 


most of the others, was printed, cannot, 
I presume, be determmed. One of Es- 
plandian, of 1610, is mentioned by N. 
Antonio, but by nobody else in the 
century and a half that have since 
elapsed ; and he is so inaccurate in 
such matters that his authority is not 
sufficient. In the same way, he is the 
only authority for an edition in 1525 
of the seventh book, — ** Lisuarte of 
G-reece.” But, as the twelfth book 
was certaiuly printed in 1649, the only 
fact of much importance is settled ; 
namely, that the whole twelve were 
publidhied in Spain in the course of 
about half a century. For all the curi- 
ous learning on the subject, however, 
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state of manners and oinnion in SjDain, ■^211 
however, which produced this extraordinary 
series of romances, could hardly fail to be fertile in 
other fictitious heroes, less brilliant, perhaps, in their 
fame than was Amadis, but with the same general 
qualities and attributes. And such, indeed, was the 
case. Many romances of chivalry appeared in Spain 
soon after the success of this their great leader ; and 
others followed a little later. The first of all of them 
in consequence, if not in date, is “Palmerin de Oliva ” ; 
a personage the more important, because he had a 
train of descendants that place him, beyond all doubt, 
next in dignity to Amadis. 

The Palmerin has generally been regarded as Portu- 
guese in its origin; but this is not true. It was the 
work — strange to say — of a carpenter’s daughter in 
Burgos, and was first printed at Salamanca, in 1511. 
It was successful at once. Several editions were pub- 
lished, and translations followed in Italian and French. 
A continuation, too, by the same fair author, appeared, 
called, in form, “The Second Book of Palmerin,” 
which treats of the achievements of his sons, Prima- 
leon and Polendos, and of which we have an edition 
dated in 1516. The external appearances of the 
Palmerin, therefore, announce at once an imitation of 
the Amadis. The internal are no less decisive. Its 
hero, we are told, was grandson to a Greek emperor in 
Constantinople, but, being illegitimate, was exposed 

see an article Tiy Salv^ in the Reperfco- he deemed the thirt^ntli hook of the 
no Americano, Londres, Agosto de 1827, Amadis, Gayangos, in his translation 
pp. 29 -SS; F. A, Ebert, Lexicon, Leip- of this History, has sho^Yn (Tom. I. 
zig, 1821, 4to, Kos. 479-489 ; Brunet, Madrid, 1851, pp. 522, 523) that it is 
article Armdu ; and especially the re- w>t a continuation of that famous ro- 
markable discussion, already referred manee at all, but, as su^sted, of the ' 
to, by F, W. V. Schmidt, in the Wie- Lepolemo mentioned again posif, Chap- 
ner Jabjbiieher, Band XXXIII. 1826. ter XII. It was printed at Toledo m 
Since I expressed the doubt in the 1563, 
text whether Leandro el Bel ” were to 
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by his mother, immediately after his bu-th, on a moun- 
tam, where he was found in an osier cradle among 
olive and palm trees, by a rich cultivator of bees, who 
carried him home and named him Palmerin de Oliva, 
or Olivia, from the place where he was discovered. He 
soon gives token of his high birth ; and, making him- 
self famous by numberless exploits, in Germany, 
*212 * England, and the East, against heathen and 
enchanters, he at last reaches Constantinople, 
where he is recognized by his mother, marries the 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany, who is the 
heroine of the story, and inherits the crown of Byzan- 
timn. The adventures of Primaleon and Polendos are 
in the same vein, and were succeeded by those of 
Platir, grandson of Palmerin, which were printed as 
early as 1533. All, taken together, therefore, leave 
no doubt that the Amadis was their model, however 
much they may have fallen short of its merits.®’ 

The next in the series, “ Palmerin of England,” son 
of Don Duarde, or Edward, King of England, and Fle- 
rida, a daughter of Palmerin de Oliva, is a more for- 
midable rival to the Amadis than either of its prede- 
cessors. For a long time it was supposed to have 
been first wiitten in Portuguese, and was generally 
attributed to Francisco Moraes, who certainly published 
it in that language at Evora, in 1567, and whose aUegar 
tion that he had translated it firom the French, though 
now known to be true, was supposed to be only a 
modest concealment of his own merits. But a copy 

* Like -w^terer relates to the series Ferrario, Bomanzi di Cayalleria, Tom. 
of the Amadis, the account of the Pal- lY. pp. 256, etc. ; and Clemencin, notes 
merins is very ohscure. Materials for to Don Quixote, Tom. I. pp. 124, 125. 
it are to be found in N. Antonio, Bib- Wolf, however, in the Wiener Jahrbu- 
hotheca Nov^ Tom. II. p. SdS ; in Sal- cher (1832, Yol. LIX. pp. 48 - 50), gives 
va, Repertorio Ameiicano, Tom. lY. an exact account of the first romance, 
pp. ^9, etc. ; Brunet, article Pa2».en7i; and of its author and its continuation. 
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of the Spanish original, j)rinted at Toledo, in two 
parts, in 1547 and 1548, has been di-euvercd, and at 
the end of its dedication are a fewver^•e^ addressed by 
the author to the reader, announcing it. in an acrostic, 
to be the work of Luis Hurtado, known to have been, 
at that time, a ]Doet in Toledo.®^ 

* Regarded as a work of art, Palmerin of *213 
England is second only to the Ainadis of Gaul, 
among the romances of chivalry. Like that great pro- 
totype of the whole class, it has among its actors two 
brothers, — Palmerin, the faithful knight, and Florian, 
the free gallant, — and, like that, it has its great 
magician, Deliante, and its perilous isle, where occur 
not a few of the most agreeable adventui'es of its 
heroes. In some respects it may be favorabh" distin- 
guished from its model. There is more sensibility to 
the beauties of natural scenery in it, and often an 
easier dialogue, with quite as good a drawing of indi- 


^ The fate of Palmerin of England 
has been a very strange one. Until a 
few years since, the only question was, 
whether it were originally French or 
Portuguese ; for the oldest forms in 
which it was then known to exist 
were : 1, The French hy Jacques Vi- 
cent, 1553, and the Italian by Manibri- 
no Roseo, 1555, both of which claimed 
to be translations from the Spanish ; 
and 2, the Portuguese hy Moraes, 1567, 
which claimed to be translated from the 
French. In general, it was supposed to 
he the work of Moraes, who, having 
long lived in France, was thought to 
have furnished his manuscript to the 
French translator (Barbosa, Bib. Lus., 
Tom II p. 209), and, under this per- 
suasion, it was published as his, in Por- 
tuguese, at Lisbon, in three handsome 
volumes, small 4to, 1786, and m Eng- 
lish hy Southey, London, 1807, 4 vols. 
12mo. Even Olemencin (ed, Don Quix- 
ote, Tom. L pp. 125, 126), if he did not 
think it to he the work of Moraes, had 
no doubt that it was originally Portu- 
guese. At last, however, Salva found 
a copy of the lost Spanish original, 
which settles the question, and places 


the date of the work in 1547-48, To- 
ledo, 2 tom. folio. ( ltf*p( rtono Amm- 
cano, Tom. IT pp. 42-46. Antonio, 
Bib. In’ov., Tom. II p. 44 ) A work 
partly like the Dan^a General (see 
Chapter T ), which was begun by Mi- 
chael de Carvajal, and finished 1 w Luis 
Hurtado, was iuinted in 1557, MUth the 
title of “Cortes del Casto Amor y de la 
Muerte."' Hurtado, aho, tmiiblated the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid See the Span- 
ish translation of this History (Tom. 11. 
pp. 527 - 536), where he is noticed as a 
writer of rude dramas about 1552, be- 
ginning "v^uth the “Pohtiaiui,” an mu- 
tation of the Cele&tma, which he pub- 
lished when he was only seventeen years 
old. This last fact is from Larrera (p. 
188), who adds that Hurtado was only 
eighteen when he published the Pal- 
merin. But there seems to he some 
confusion about this Pohciana recorded 
by Barrera (p. 193) and the Pohciana 
01 Fernandez, minutely described by 
Gayangos in the translation of this 
work (Tom. I. pp 625-528). Indeed, 
ihe whole account of Hurtado is very 
strange. See jjosi on Fernandez, Chap. 
XII 1. note 26. 
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vidual characters. But it has greater faults j for its 
movement is less natural and spirited, and it is crowded 
with an unreasonable number of knights, and an in- 
terminable series of duels, battles, and exploits, all of 
which claim to be founded on authentic English chron- 
icles, and to be true history, thus affording new proof 
of the connection between the old chronicles and the 
oldest romances. Cervantes admired it excessively. 
“ Let this Palm of England,” says his curate, “be cared 
for and preserved, as a thing singular in its kind, and 
let a casket be made for it, like that which Alexander 
found among the spoils of Darius, and destined to 
keep in it the works of the poet Homer ” ; praise, no 
doubt, much stronger than can now seem reasonable, 
but marking, at least, the sort of estimation in which 
the romance itself must have been generally held, 
when the Don Quixote appeared. 

But the family of Palmerin had no further success 
in Spain. A third and fourth part, indeed, containing 
“ The Adventures of Duardos the Second,” appeared 
in Portuguese, written by Diogo Fernandez, in 1587 ; 

and a fifth and sixth are said to have been writ- 
*214 ten by Alvares do *Oriente, a contemporary 
poet of no mean reputation. But the last two 
do not seem to have been printed, and none of them 
were much known beyond the limits of their native 
country.® The Palmerins, therefore, notwithstanding 
the merits of one of them, failed to obtain a fame or a 
succession that could enter into competition with those 
of Amadis and his descendants. 

Barbosa, Bib. Lusit., Tom. I. p. given before ive proceed furtlier. Its 
652, Tom. IL p. 17. author, l^icolas Antonio, was bom at 

Seville, in 1617. He was educated, 

The Bibliotheca Hispana" has al- first by the care of Francisco Jimenez, a 
ready been referred to more than once bhmd teacher of singular ment, attached 
in this chapter, and must so often be to the College of St. Thomas in tixat 
relied on as an authority hereafter, that city; and afterwards at Salamanca, 
some notice of its claims should he where he devoted himself wiii success 
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to the study of history and canon law. 
When he had completed an honorable 
career at the University, he returned 
home and lived chiefly in the Convent 
of the Benedictines, where he had been 
hied, and where an abundant and curi- 
ous library furnished him with means 
for study, which he used with eagerness 
and assiduity. 

He was not, however, in haste to be 
known. He published nothing till 1659, 
when, at the age of forty-two, he print- 
ed a Latin treatise on the Punishment 
of Exile, a work of merit ; and, the 
same year, was appointed to the hon- 
orable and important post of General 
Agent of Philip IV. at Rome. But 
from this time to the end of his life he 
was in the public service, and filled 
places of no little responsibility. In 
Rome he lived eighteen years, collect- 
ing about him a library said to have 
been second in importance only to that 
of the Vatican, and devoting all Ids 
leisure to the studies he loved. At the 
end of that period, he returned to Ma- 
drid, and continued there in honorable 
employments till his death, which oc- 
curred in 1684. He left behind him 
several works in manuscript, of which 
his “Censura de Historias Fabulosas” 

— an examination and exposure of sev- 
eral forged chronicles which had ap- 
peared m the preceding century — was 
first published hy Mayans y Siscar, and 
must be noticed hereafter. 

But his great labor — the labor of 
his life and of his fondest preference 

— was his literary history of his own 
country. He be^n it in his youth 
while he was stilliiving with the Bene- 
dictines, — an order in the Romish 
Church honorably distinguished hy its 
zeal in the histoiy of letters, — and he 
continued it, employing on his task all 
the resources which his own large li- 
brary and the libraries of the capitals of 
Spam and of the Christian world could 
furnish liim, down to the moment of 
his death. He divided it into two 
parts. The first, beginning with the 
age of Augustus, and coming down to 
the year 1600, was found, after his 
death, digested into the form of a regu- 
lar histoiy ; but, as his pecuniary means 
during liis Rfetime had been entirely 
devoted to the purchase of books, it 
was published by his fnend, Cardinal 
Aguirre, at Rome, in 1696. The sec- 
ond part, which had been already 
printed there in 1672, is thrown into 


the form of a dictionary, whose sepa- 
rate articles are arranged, hke those in 
most other Spanish works of the same 
sort, under the baptismal names of their 
subjects, —an honor shown to the saints, 
which renders the use of such dictiona- 
ries somewhat inconvenient, even when, 
as in the case of Antonio’s, full indexes 
are added, which facilitate a reference 
to the lespective articles by the more 
common arrangement, according to the 
surnames. 

Of both parts an excellent edition 
was published, hy order of Charles III , 
in the original Latin, at Madrid, in 
1787 and 1788, m four volumes, folio, 
commonly known as the “ Bibliotheca 
Vetus et Hova” of Nicolas Antonio; 
the first bemg enriched with notes by 
Perez Bayer, a learned Valencian, long 
the head of the Royal Library, at Madnd ; 
and the last recehing additions from 
Antonio’s own manuscripts that bring 
down his notices of Spanish winters to 
the time of his death, in 1684. In the 
earlier portion, embracing the names of 
about thirteen hundred authors, Rttle 
remains to he desiied, so far as the 
Roman or the ecclesiastical * liter- * 215 
ary history of Spain is concerned ; 
but for the Arabic we must go to Ca- 
siri and Gayangos, and for the Jewish 
to Castro and Amador de los Rios ; while, 
for the proper Spanish literature that 
existed before the reign of Charles V., 
manuscripts discovered since the care- 
ful labors of Bayer furnish important 
additions. In the latter portion, which 
contains notices of nearly eight thou- 
sand writers of the best period of Span- 
ish literature, we have, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional inaccuracies and 
oversights inevitable in a work so vast 
and so various, a monument of indus- 
try, fairness, and fidehty, for which 
those who most use it wifi, always be 
most grateful. The two, taken together, 
constitute their author, beyond all rea- 
sonable question, the father and founder 
of the literary history of his countiy. 

See the fives of Antonio prefixed by- 
Mayans -to the ^‘Historias Fabulosas^’ 
(Valencia, 1742, fol ), and by Bayer to 
the “ Bibliotheca Vetus,” in 1787 ; also 
L’Espagne litt^raire [by Nicolas Bri- 
cairej, 1774, Tom. IV. p. 27. The 
Preface to Antonio’s Bibliotheca Nova 
was translated by Bon Manuel Benito 
Fiel de Aguilar, and published, with 

f ood notes, in a small volume at Ma- 
rid, in 1787. 
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Although the Palmerins failed as rivals of the 
great family of Amadis, they were not without their 
influence and consideration. Like the other works of 
their class, and more than most of them, they helped 
to increase the passion for fictions of chivalry in 
general, which, overbearing every other in the Penin- 
sula, was now busily at work producing romances, both 
original and translated, that astonish us alike by their 
number, their length, and their absurdities. Of those 
originally Spanish, it would not be difiicult, after set- 
ting aside the two series belonging to the families of 
Amadis and Palmerin, to collect the titles of above 
fifty, all produced in the course of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Some of them are still more or less familiar 
to us, by their names at least, such as “Belianis of 
Greece ” and “ Olivante de Laura,” which are found in 
Don Quixote’s library, and “ Felixmarte of Hircania,” 
which was once, we are told, the summer reading of 
Dr. Johnson.^ But, in general, like “ The Renowned 


^ Bishop ’Percy says that Dr. John- 
son read ** Felixmarte of Hircania” 
quite through, when at his parsonage- 
house, one summer. ’It may he doubted 
whether the book has been read through 
since by any Enghsliman. (Boswell’s 
Life, ed. Croker, London, 1831, 8vo, 
Tol. L p. 24.) Of .the *^Beliaiiis de 


Grecia ” I have a copy in folio, print(*d 
at Burgos in 1587 ; but I have never 
been able to do for it what Dr. Johnson 
did for Felixmarte de Hircania.” It 
has, however, evidently not wanted 
leaders, for, though it bears no mark 
of rough treatment, it is almost com- 
pletely used up. Its author was Jero- 
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Knight Cifar” and “The Valorous Don Florando of 
England,” their very titles sound strangely to 
^oiu* ears, and excite no interest when we hear *217 
them repeated. Most of them, it may be 
added, — perhaps all, — deserve the oblivion into 
which they have fallen; though some have merits 
which, in the days of their popularity, placed them 
near the best of those already noticed. 

Among the latter is “ The Invincible Knight Lepo- 
lemo, called the Knight of the Cross and Son of the 
Emperor of Germany,” a romance which was published 
as early as 1543, and, besides drawing a continuation 
after it, was reprinted thrice in the course of the cen- 
tury, and translated into French and Italian.® It is a 
striking book among those of its class, not only from 
the variety of fortunes through which the hero passes, 
but, in some degree, from its general tone and purpose. 
In his infancy Lepolemo is stolen from the shelter of 
the throne to which he is heir, and completely lost for 
a long period. During this time he lives among the 
heathen; at first in slavery, and afterwards as an 
honorable knight-adventurer at the court of the Soldan. 
By his courage and merit he rises to great distinction, 
and, while on a journey through France, is recognized 
by his own family, who happen to be there. Of course 
he is restored, amidst a general jubilee, to his imperial 
estate. 

In all this, and especially in the wearisome series of 
its knightly adventures, the Lepolemo has a sufl&cient 

nimo Fernandez, and the hook is one used one of 1562. Wlxicli of these I 
of the most extravagant and absurd of have I do not know, as the colophon is 
its class, as well as one of the rarest. gone, and there is no date on the title- 
2 Ebert cites the first edition known pa^e ; hut its type and paper seem 
as of 1525 ; Bowie, in the list of his to indicate an e£tion from Antwerp, 
authorities, gives one of 1534 ; Clemen- while aU the preceding were printed 
cin says there is one of 1543 in the in Spam. 

Eoyal jLihrary at Madrid ; and Pellicer 
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resemblance to tbe other romances of chivalry. But 
in two points it differs from them. In the first place, 
it pretends to be translated by Pedro de Luxan, its 
real author, from the Arabic of a wise magician at- 
tached to the person of the Sultan ; and yet it repre- 
sents its hero throughout as a most Christian knight, 
and his father and mother, the Emperor and Empress, 
as giving the force of their example to encourage 
pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre ; making the whole 
story subserve the projects of the Church, in the same 
way, if not to the same degree, that Tu.rpin’s 
* 218 * Chronicle had done. And in the next place, 
it attracts our attention, from time to time, by 
a gentle air and touches of the national manners, as, 
for instance, in the love passages between the Knight 
of the Cross and the Infanta of France, in one of 
which he talks to her at her grated balcony in the 
night, as if he were a cavalier of one of Calderon’s 
comedies.® Except in these points, however, the 
Lepolemo is much like its predecessors and followers, 
and quite as tedious. 

Spain, however, not only gave romances of chivalry 
to the rest of Europe in large numbers, but received 
also from abroad in some good proportion to what she 
gave. From the first, the early French fictions were 
known in Spain, as we have seen by the allusions to 
them in the “Amadis de Gaula”; a circumstance that 
may have been owing either to the old connection 
witb France through the Burgundian family, a branch 
of which filled the throne of Portugal, or to some 
strange accident, like the one that carried "Pahnerin 
de Inglaterra ” to Portugal from France rather than 
from Spain, its native country. At any rate, some- 

» See Parte I. o. llS, 144. 
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what later, when the passion for such fictions was 
more developed, the French stories were translated or 
imitated in Spanish, and became a part, and a favored 
part, of the literature of the country. “ The Romance 
of Merlin” was printed very early, — as early as 1498, 
— and “ The Romance of Tristan de Leonnais,” and 
that of the Holy Cup, ‘^La Demanda del Sancto Grial,” 
followed it as a sort of natural sequence.^ 

The rival story of Charlemagne, however, — perhaps 
from the greatness of his name, — seems to have been, 
at last, more successful. It is a translation directly 
fiom the French, and therefore gives none of those 
accounts of his defeat at Roncesvalles by Bernardo del 
Carpio, which, in the old Spanish chronicles and 
ballads, so gratified the * national vanity; and *219 
contains only the accustomed stories of Oliver 
and Fierabras the Giant; of Orlando and the False 
Ganelon ; relying, of course, on the fabulous Chronicle 
of Turpin as its chief authority. But, such as it was, 
it found great favor at the time it appeared ; and such, 
in fact, as Nicolas de Piamonte gave it to the world, in 
1528, under the title of “ The History of the Emperor 
Charlemagne,” it has been constantly reprinted down 
to our own times, and has done more than any other 
tale of chivalry to keep alive in Spain a taste for such 
reading.® During a considerable period, however, a 

* ** Merlin,” 1498, ''Artus,” 1499, the last referred to in Don Quixote, Tint 
^‘Triatan,” 1601, **Sancto Grial,” 1555, otherwise unknown, 
and **Se^nda Tahla Eedonda,” 1667, ® Discussions on the origin of these 

would seem to he the series of them stories may he found in the Preface to 
given hy the hihliographers. But the the excellent edition of Einhard or 
Kst cannot, perhaps, now he found, Eginhard hy Ideler (Hamburg, 1839, 
though mentioned hy Quadrio, who, 8vo, Band I. pp. 40-46). The very 
in h5 fourth volume, has a good deal name Ecmcesvalles does not seem to 
of curious matter on these old romances have occurred out of Spain till much 
generally. I do not think it needful later. (Ihid , p. 169.) There is an edi- 
to notice others^ such as ** Pierres y tion of the ** Carlo Magno ” printed at 
Magalona,” 1619, “TaUante de Rica- Madrid, in 1806, 12ino, evidently for 
monte,” and Ihe “ Oonde Tomillas,”— popular use. It contains the same Pro- 
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few other roraances shared its popularity. “ Eejmaldos 
de Montalban,” for instance, always a favorite hero in 
SpEiin, was one of them ; ® and a little later wc find 
another, the story of “ Cleomadez,” an invention of a 
French queen in the thirteenth century, which first 
gave to Froissart the love for adventure tha,t made 
him a chronicler.^ 

In most of the imitations and translations just 
noticed, the influence of the Church is more visible 
t,bn.n it is in the class of the original Spanish romances. 
This is the case, from its very subject, with the story 
of the Saint Gi-aal, and with that of Charlemagne, 
which, so far as it is taken from the pretended Arch- 
bishop Turpin’s Chronicle, goes mainly to encourage 
founding religious houses and making pious pilgrim- 
ages. But the Church was not satisfied with this 
indirect and accidental influence. Romantic fiction, 
though overlooked in its earliest beginnings, or per- 
haps even ptmished by ecclesiastical authority 
* 220 in the * person of the Greek Bishop to whom 
we owe the first proper romance,® was now 
become important, and might be made directly useful. 


logo that Gayangos giTcs from tho edi- 
tion of 1570, and which, no douht, comes 
down from the earliebt edition of aU. It 
is, I think, still reprmted, as the work 
itself is, 

® There are seyeral editions of the 
First Part of it mentioned in Clemen- 
cin's notes to Don Quixote (Pai-te I. c. 
6) ; besides which, it had succession, 
in Parts IL and III,, before 1558, 

The “ Cleomadez,” one of the most 
poi|ular stories in Europe for three cen- 
tnries, was composed by Adenez, at the 
dictation of Mane, (lueen of Philip III. 
of Prance, who married hex in 1272. 
(Pauchet, Eecueil, Paris, 1581, foho, 
Liv, n. c. 115,)^ Proissart gives a sim- 
ple account of his reading and admiring 
It m his youth. (Poesies, Paris, 1829, 
8vo,pp. 206, etc.) 

® The ‘‘Ethiopica,” or the *‘LoVes of 


Thcagenes and Charndcn^” uritbm in 
Greek by Holiodoi iis, w ho liv(*d in the 
time of the Emperors Theodosius, An’a- 
dius, and Hononus, It was well known 
in Spain at th(‘ period now spoken of, 
for, though it was not piinte«l in tho 
original before 15iU, a SpaTiisli transla- 
tion of it ap]){*areil as early as 1554, 
anonymously, and another, by Perdi- 
nand do Mena, in 1587, whitdi was re- 
pixblished at least tw'ice iu th(i courjsieof 
thirty years. (K ic. Antonio, Bi)), N ov. , 
Tom. I. p. 380, and Ooiide’s ( Catalogue, 
London, 1824, 8vo, Kos 263, 264.) It 
has been said that the Biahoj> preferred 
to give up his rank and place rather 
than consent to have this romance, the 
work of Ms youth, by public 

authority, firotici Gneoi, ed. Mits* 
cherliuh, Biponti, 1792, 8vo, Tom. II. 
p. viu. 
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Eeligious romances, therefore, were written. In gen- 
eral, they were cast into the form of allegories, like 
The Celestial Chivalry,” The Christian Chivah-y,” 
"The Knight of the Bright Star,” and " The Christian 
Histoiy and Warfare of the Stranger Knight, the Con- 
queror of Hehven ” ; — all printed after the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and during the period when the 
passion for romances of chivalry was at its height.® 

One of the oldest of them is probably the most 
curious and remarkable of the whole number. It is 
appropriately called " The Celestial Chivalry,” and was 
written by Hieronimo de San Pedro, at Valencia, and 
printed in 1554, in two thin foho volumes.^ In his 
Preface, the author declares it to be his object to drive 
out of the world tlie profane books of chivalry ; 
the mischief of which *he illustrates by a *221 
reference to Dante’s account of Francesca da 
Rimini. In pursuance of this purpose, the First Part is 
entitled " The Root of the Fragrant Rose ” j which, in- 
stead of chapters, is divided into "Wonders,” Maravil- 
las, and contains an allegorical version of the most 


, ® Tlie ^'Caballeria Christiana” was 
printe<l m 1570, the Caballero de la 
Clara Katrella” in 1580, and the “Cabal- 
lero Peregi'ino ” in 1601. Besides these, 
“Koberto el Diablo” — a story winch 
was famous throughout Europe in the 
fifteenth, sixteoiiSi, and seventeenth 
centuries, and has been revived in our 
own times — was known in Spain from 
1680, and perhaps earlier, (hTic. Anto- 
nio, Bib. Kov., Tom. II. p 251.) In 
France, it was printed in 1496 (Ebert, 
No. 19175), and in England by Wjn- 
kyn de Worde. See Thoms, Romances, 
London, 1828, 12Tno, Yol. I. p. v, 

10 "V7ho this Hier6nimo de San Pedro 
was is a curious epestion. The Priyi- 
legio declares he was a Ytdencian, alive 
in 1564 ; and in the Bibliothecas of 
Ximeno and Faster, under the year 
1560, we have Gerdnimo Sempere given 
as the name of the well-known author- 
of the “ Carolea,” a long poem printed 

VOL. r. 17 


in that year. But to him is not there 
attributed the “ Caballeria Celestial ” ; 
nor does any other Hieronimo de San 
Pedro occur in these collections of hves, 
or in Nicolas Antonio, or elsewhere that 
I have noted. They are, nevertheless, 
I think, one and the same person, the 
name of the poet bemg sometimes writ- 
ten Sentpere, Senct Pere, etc The first 
Part, or the “Pie de la Rosa fragante,” 
was also published at Antwerp in 1554, 
by Martin Nueio. In the I^eface the 
author intimates that he had some dif- 
ficulty m writing the Castilian, because 
it was not his native language. This 
and other circumstances leave httle 
doubt that the “Carolea” and the 
“ CabaTlen'a Celestial ” were written by 
one and the same person. Gayangos 
notes a Jheromm Sentpere, a merchant 
of Valencia, who presided at a poetical 
festival there in 1533. 
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striking stories in the Old Testament, dovra to the 
time of the good King Hezekiah, told as the adven- 
tures of a succession of knights-errant. The Second 
Part is divided, according to a similar conceit, into 
‘‘The Leaves of the Eose”; and, beginning where the 
preceding one ends, comes down, with the same kind 
of knightly adventures, to the Saviour’s death and 
ascension. The Third, which is promised under the 
name of “ The Flower of the Eose,” never appeared, 
nor is it now easy to understand where consistent mate- 
rials could have been found for its composition ; the 
Bible having been nearly exhausted in the two former 
parts. But we have enough without it 

Its most remarkable allegory, from the nature of its 
subject, relates to the Saviour, and fills seventy-four 
out of the one himdred and one “ Leaves,” or chapters, 
that constitute the Second Part. Christ is represented 
in it as the Knight of the Lion ; his twelve Apostles, 
as the twelve Knights of his Bound Table ; John the 
Baptist, as the Knight of the Desert ; and Lucifer, as 
the Knight of the Serpent ; — the main history being 
a warfare between the Knight of the Lion and the 
Knight of the Serpent. It begins at the manger of 
Bethlehem, and ends on Mount Calvary, involving in 
its progress almost every detail of the Gospel history, 
and often using the very words of Scripture. Every- 
thing, however, is forced into the forms of a strange 
and revolting allegory. Thus, for the temptation, the 
Saviour wears the shield of the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, and rides on the steed of Penitence, given to 
him by Adam. He then takes leave of his mother, 
the daughter of the Celestial Emperor, like a youthful 
knight going out to his first passage at arms, and pro- 
ceeds to the waste and desert country^ where he is 
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sure to find adventures. On his approach, the Knight 
of the Desert prepares himself to do battle ; but, per- 
ceiving who it is, humbles himself before his 
coming prince and master. The baptism *of *222 
course follows ; that is, the Knight of the Lion 
is received into the order of the Knighthood of Bap- 
tism, in the presence of an old man, who turns out to 
be the Anagogic Master, or tlie Interpreter of all Mys- 
teries, and two women, one young and the other old. 
All three of them enter directly into a spirited discus- 
sion concerning the nature of the rite they have just 
witnessed. The old man speaks at large, and explains 
it as a heavenly allegory. The old woman, who proves 
to be Sinagoga, or the representation of Judaism, 
prefers the ancient ordinance provided by Abraham, 
and authorized, as she says, by “ that celebrated 
Doctor, Moses,” rather than this new rite of baptism. 
The younger woman replies, and defends the new in- 
stitution. She is the Church Militant ; and, the Knight 
of the Desert deciding the point in her favor, Sina- 
goga goes ofif full of anger, ending thus the first part 
of the action. 

The great Anagogic Master, according to an under- 
standing previously had with the Church Militant, now 
follows the Enight of the lion to the desert, and there 
explains to him the true mystery and efficacy of Chris- 
tian baptism. After this preparation, the Knight enters 
on his first adventure, and battle with the Knight of 
the Serpent, which in all its details is represented as a 
duel, — one of the parties coming into the lists accom- 
panied by Abel, Moses, and David, and the other by 
Cain, Goliath, and Haman. Each of the speeches 
recorded in the Evangelists is here made an arrow-shot 
or a sword-thrust; the scene on the pinnacle of the 
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temple, and the promises made there, are brought in 
as far as their incongruous nature will permit; and 
then the whole of this part of the long romance -is 
abruptly ended by the precipitate and disgraceful flight 
of the Knight of the Serpent. 

This scene of the temptation, strange as it now 
seems to us, is, nevertheless, not an unfavorable speci- 
men of the entire fiction. The allegory is almost 
everywhere quite as awkward and unmanageable as it 
is here, and often leads to equally painful and disgust- 
ing absurdities. On the other hand, we have occa- 
sionally proofs of an imagination that is not ungrace- 
ful; just as the formal and extravagant style 
* 223 * in which it is written now and then gives 
token that its author was not insensible to 
the resources of a language he, in general, so much 
abuses.^ 

There is, no doubt, a wide space between such a 
fiction as this of the Celestial Chivalry and the com- 
paratively simple and direct story of the Amadis de 
Gaula ; and when we recollect that only half a century 
elapsed between the dates of these romances in Spain,^ 
we shall be struck with the fact that this space was 
very quickly passed over, and that all the varieties of 
the romances of chivalry are crowded into a compara- 
tively short period of time. But we must not forget 
that the success of these fictions, thus suddenly ob- 
tained, is spread afterwards over a much longer period. 
The earliest of them were familiarly known in Spain 
during the fifteenth century, the sixteenth is thronged 
with them, and, far into the seventeenth, they were 

It is prohibited in the Index Ex- first success of the Amadis in Spain, 
pumtorius, Madrid, 1667, folio, p. 863, and not the date of the Portuguese 
“ I take, as m fairness I ought, the original ; the difference being about a 
date of the appearance of Montalvo’s century. 

Spanish version as the period of the 
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still much read ; so that their influence over the Span- 
ish character extends through quite two hundred 
years. Their number, too, during the latter part of 
the time when they prevailed, was large. It exceeded 
seventy, nearly all of them in .folio ; each often in 
more than one volume, and still oftener repeated in 
successive editions ; — circumstances which, at a period 
when books were comparatively rare and not frequent- 
ly reprinted, show that their popularity must have 
been widely spread, as well as long continued.^® 

This might, perhaps, have been, in some degree, ex- 
pected in a country where the institutions and feelings 
of chivalry had struck such firm root as they had in 
Spain. For Spain, when the romances of chiv- 
alry first appeared, * had long been peculiarly * 224 
the land of knighthood. The Moorish wars, 
which had made every gentleman a soldier, necessarily 
tended to this result ; and so did the free spirit of the 
communities, led on, as they were, during the next 
period, by barons, who long continued almost as inde- 
pendent in their castles as the king was on his throne. 
Such a state of things, in fact, is to be recognized as 
far back as the thirteenth century, when the Partidas, 
by the most minute and painstaking legislation, pro- 
vided for a condition of society not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from that set forth in the Amadis or the 
Palmerin.“ The poem and history of the Cid bear 
witness yet earlier, indirectly indeed, but very strong- 
ly, to a similar state of the country ; and so do many 


There is an important discnssion 
on the hooks of chivalry, by Don Pas- 
cual de Gayangos, in the Bihlioteca 
de Aiitores Espaholes, Tom. XL. 1857, 
Discurso preliminar, with an ample bib- 
liographical catalogue of the Libros de 
Caballeiias, pp. LXiii - lxxxyii. Both 


are fall of information and instruc- 
tion. 

See the very curious laws that con- 
stitute the twenty-first Title of the sec- 
ond of the Partidas, containing the most 
minute regulations j such ashowaknight 
should be washed and dressed, etc. 
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of the old ballads and otiier records of the national 
feelings and traditions that had come from the four- 
teenth century. 

But in the fifteenth the chronicles are full of it, and 
exhibit it in forms the most grave and imposing. 
Dangerous tournaments, in some of which the chief 
men of the time, and even the kings themselves, took 
part, occur constantly, and are recorded among the 
important events of the age.^® At the passage of 
arms near Orbigo, in the reign of John the Second, 
eighty knights, as we have seen, were foimd ready to 
risk their lives for as fantastic a fiction of gallantry 
as is recorded in any of the romances of chivalry; 
a folly, of which this was by no means the only 
instance.^® Nor did they confine their extravagances 
to their own country. In the same reign, two Spanish 
knights went as far as Burgundy, professedly in 
*225 * search of adventures, which they strangely 
mingled with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; seem- 
ing to regard both as religious exercises.^^ And as late 
as the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, Fernando del 
Pulgar, their wise secretary, gives us the names of 
several distinguished noblemen personally known to 
himself, who had gone into foreign countries, “in 
order,” as he says, “ to try the fortune of arms with 
any cavalier that might be pleased to adventure it 
with them, and so gain honor for themselves, and the 


^ I sTiotild think there are accounts 
of twenty or thii-ty such tournaments 
in the Chronicle of John IL There 
are many, also, in that of Alvaro de 
Luna; and so there are in all the 
contemporary histories of Spain dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, In the year 
142a, alone, four are recorded ; two of 
which involved loss of bfe, and all of 
which weiEe held under the royal ans- 
picea. 


See the account of the Passo Hon- 
xoso already given, to which add the 
accounts in tne Chronicle of John II. 
of one which was attempted in Vallado- 
lid, hy Bni Dia^ de Mendoza, on occa- 
sion of the marriage of Pnnee Henry, 
in 1440, hut which was stopped hy the 
royal order, in consequence of the seri- 
ons nature of its results, (Chrdnica da 
Juan el IK, Ann. 1440, c. 16.) 

Ihid., Ann. I486; o. 8, 
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fame of valiant and bold knights for the gentlemen of 
Castile.” 

A state of society like this was the natural result of 
the extraordinary development which the institutions 
of chivalry had then received in Spain. Some of it 
was suited to the age, and salutary ; the rest was 
knight-errantry, and knight-errantry in its wildest 
extravagance. When, however, the imaginations of 
men were so excited as to tolerate and maintain, in 
their daily life, such manners and institutions as these, 
they would not fail to enjoy the boldest and most free 
representations of a corresponding state of society in 
works of romantic fiction. But they went further. 
Extravagant and even impossible as are many of the 
adventures recorded in the books of chivalry, they still 
seemed so little to exceed the absurdities frequently 
witnessed or told of known and living men, that many 
persons took the romances themselves to be true his- 
tories, and believed them. Thus, Mexia, the trust- 
worthy historiographer of Charles the Eifth, says, in 
1545, when speaking of “ the Amadises, Lisuartes, and 
Clarions,” that “ their authors do waste their time and 
weary their faculties in writing such books, which are 
read by all, and beheved by many. For,” he goes on, 
“ there be men who think all these things really hap- 
pened, just as they read or hear them, though the 
greater part of the things themselves are sinful, 
profane, and unbecoming.” “ *And Castillo, *226 
another chronicler, tells us gravely, in 1587, 
that Philip the Second, when he married Mary of Eng- 
land, only thirty-three years earlier, promised that if 

Claros Yarones de Castilla, Tftulo and Leon ; a fact pertinent to this 
XVII. He boasts, at the same time, point. 

that more Spanish knights went abroad Historia Imperial, Anvers, 1561, 

to seek adventures than there were folio, ff. 123, 124. The first editioD 
foreign knights who came to Castile was of 1545. 
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King “Arthur should return to claim the throne, he 
■would peaceably yield to that prince all his rights; 
thus implying, at least in Castillo himself, and proba- 
bly in many of his readers, a full faith in the stories 
of Arthur and his Eound Table.^ 

Such credulity, it is true, now seems impossible, 
even if we suppose it was confined to a moderate 
number of intelligent persons; and hardly less so 
when, as in the admirable sketch of an easy faith in 
the stories of chivalry by the innkeeper and Maritornes 
in Don Quixote, we are sho'vm that it extended to the 
mass of tlae people.®^ But before we refuse our assent 
to the statements of such faithful chroniclers as Mexia, 
on the ground that what they relate is impossible, 
we should recollect that in the age when they lived, 
men were in the habit of believing and asserting, 
every day, things no less incredible than those recited 
in the old romances. The Spanish Church then coun- 
tenanced a trust in miracles, as of constant recurrence, 
which required of those who believed them more 
credulity than the fictions of chivalry; and yet how 
few were found wanting in faith! And how few 
doubted the tales that had come down to them of the 
impossible achievements of their fathers during the 
seven centuries of their warfare against the Moors, or 
the glorious traditions of all sorts, that still constitute 
the charm of their brave old chronicles, though we 
now see, at a glance, that many of them are as fabu- 
lous as anything told of Palmerin or Launcelot ! 

But, whatever we may think of this belief in the 
romances of chivalry, there is no question that in 
Spain, during the sixteenth century, -there prevailed a 

^ PelHcer, note to Bou Quixote, 21 j^arte I. 0 , 

Parte L c. IS. See VoL II., p&si, ' 

p. 189, with note 17. 
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passion for them such as was never known elsewhere. 
The proof of it comes to us from all sides. The 
poetry of the coimtry is full of it, from the romantic 
baUads that still live in the memory of the peo- 
ple, * up to the old plays that have ceased to be * 227 
acted, and the old epics that have ceased to be 
read. The national manners and the national dress, 
more peculiar and picturesque than in other countries, 
long bore its sure impress. The old laws, too, speak 
no less plainly. Indeed, the passion for such fictions 
was so strong, and seemed so dangerous, that, in 1553, 
they were prohibited from being printed, sold, or read, 
in the American colonies; and, in 1655, the Cortes 
earnestly asked that the same prohibition might be 
extended to Spain itself, and that all the extant copies 
of romances of chivalry might be publicly burned.^ 


22 The abdication of the emperor hap- 
pened the same year, and pi evented this 
and other petitions of the Cortes from 
hemg acted upon. For the laws here 
referred to, and other pi oofs of the 
prevalence and influence of the ro- 
mances of chivaky ^own to the time 
of the appearance of Don Quixote, see 
Clemencm’s Preface to his edition of 
that work- But one of the proofs to 
which he refers is so much to my pres- 
ent purpose, that it is worth ampler 
consideration than he gives to it; — I 
mean the ma^ificent pageant offered 
to Charles Y.hy his sister, the Queen 
of Hungry, at Bins, in Flanders, in 
1549. It is minutely descnhed by Cal- 
vete de Estrella, in his ‘'Yiage del 
Principe Don Felipe,” eo., Anvers, 
folio, 1552, ff. 188-205, and was un- 
doubtedly a most extraordinary and 
brilliant embodiment of the spirit of 
kniglit-errantry by the principal per- 
sonages then at her court. The chief 
show — at which Luis Qapata, author 
of the Carlo Famoso, and Luis de Avila, 
the historian, were both, present — oc- 
cupied two days, and set forth an en- 
chanted castle, in which fair dames and 
brave kn^hts were imprisoned by a 
Mse magician, bnt from which they 


were freed by^ other and more fortunate 
knights ; Phili]), aftenvaids Philip 11 , 
being their leader, and fighting out 
the adventure, as it should appear, not 
without danger to his sacred person 
A suffering (jueen, a damsel in distress, 
a dwarf, enchantments, duels, tourna- 
ments, and encounters of all sorts, were 
not wanting, and were so managed as 
to make a sort of epic whole of the 
pageant, ending with the disappear- 
ance of the magic castle as its grand 
catastrophe In short, it was a tale of 
chivalry acted out before the first po- 
tentate of Europe, for his amusement ; 
and such a tale, too, that if Don Quix- 
ote had been there to witness the gor- 
geous exhibition, he would have held 
it, not without show of reason, to he 
a bving justification of all his mad 
fancies about knight-eirantry. Fran- 
cesillo de Zufiiga, in his burlesque 
chronicle, addressed to Chaile.s v , 
says (Chap. LXXV.), that the em- 
peror witnessed on one occasion tour- 
naments and adventures just as they 
are related in the Amadis de Gaula, 
Perhabs the wise court fool said this in 
ridicule of the Fiestas de Bins, but I 
think he refers to some earlier pageant 
of the same sort. 
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And, finally, half a century later, tlie happiest work of 
the greatest genius Spain has produced bears witness 
on every page to the prevalence of an absolute fanati- 
cism for books of chivalry, and becomes at once the 
seal of their vast popularity, and the monument of 
their fate. 
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POUHTH CLASS — DRAMA. — EXTITffCTION OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN THEA- 
TRES. RELIGIOUS ORIGIN OP THE MODERN DRAMA EARLIEST NOTICE 

OP IT IN SPAIN. HINTS OP IT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY — MARQUIS 

OP VILLENA. — CONSTABLE DE LUNA. — MINGO REVULGO — RODRIGO COTA. 
— THE CELESTINA — FIRST ACT. THE REMAINDER. — ITS STORY. — CHAR- 

ACTER, AND EFFECTS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 

The Drama. — The ancient theatre of the Greeks 
and Romans was continued under some of its grosser 
and more popular forms at Constantinople, in Italy, 
and in many other parts of the falling and fallen 
empire, far into the Middle Ages. But, under what- 
ever disguise it appeared, it was essentially heathenish; 
for, from first to last, it was mythological, both in tone 
and in substance. As such, of course, it was rebuked 
and opposed by the Christian Church, which, favored 
by the confusion and ignorance of the times, succeeded 
in overthrowing it, though not without a long contest, 
and not until its degradation and impurity had ren- 
dered it worthy of its fate, and of the anathemas pro- 
nounced against it by TertulHan and Saint Augustin.^ 
A love for theatrical exhibitions, however, survived 
the extinction of these poor remains of the classical 
drama; and the priesthood, careful neither to make 
itself needlessly odious, nor to neglect any suitable 
method of increasing its own influence, seems early 
to have been willing to provide a substitute for the 
popular amusement it had destroyed. At any rate, a 

1 A SpanisTi Bishop of Barcelona, in to heathen mythology to he acted in 
the seventh century, was deposed for his diocese. (Manana, Hist., lib. VL 
merely permitting plays with allusions c. 3.> 
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substitute soon appeared ; and, coming as it did 
* 229 out of the ceremonies and commemorations *of 
tlie religion of the times, its appearance was 
natural and easy. The greater festivals of the Church 
had for centuries been celebrated with whatever of 
pomp the rude luxury of ages so troubled could afford, 
and they now everywhere, from London to Rome, 
added a dramatic element to their former attractions. 
Thus, the manger at Bethlehem, with the worship of 
the shepherds and Magi, was, at a very early period, 
solemnly exhibited every year by a visible show before 
the altars of the churches at Christmas, as were the 
tragical events of the last days of the Saviour’s life 
during Lent, and at the approach of Easter.® 

Gross abuses, dishonoring alike the priesthood and 
religion, were, no doubt, afterwards mingled with these 
representations, both while they were given in dumb 
show, and when, by the addition of dialogue, they be- 
came what were called Mysteries ; but, in many parts 
of Europe, the representations themselves, down to a 
comparatively late period, were foimd so well suited to 
the spirit of the times, that different Popes granted 
especial indulgences to the persons who frequented 
them, and they were in fact used openly and success- 
fully, not only as means of amusement, but for the 
religious edification of an ignorant multitude. In 
England such shows prevailed for above four hundred 
years, — a longer period than can be assigned to the 
English national drama, as we now recognize it ; while 
in Italy and other countries still under the influence 

* Tke proofs of tliis are to "be seen tMng, in his ** Early Mysteries and 
in the learned and well-considered other Latin poems of the twelfth 
‘^Ongines du Thtee moderne, par and thirteenth centuries” (London, 
M. Ed^lstand du M^xil ” (Paris, 1849, 1838, 8vo), relying in part on docn- 

8vo) Mr. Wnght, however, had al- ments used suDse<iuently hy M. Du 
ready given evidence of the same M4ril. 
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of the See of Eome, they have, in some of their forms, 
been continued, for the edification and amusement of 
the populace, quite down to our own times.® 

* That all traces of the ancient Eoman * 230 
theatre, except the architectural remains which 
still bear witness to its splendor,^ disappeared from 
Spain in consequence of the occupation of the country 
by the Arabs, whose national sjiirit rejected the drama 
altogether, cannot be reasonably doubted. But the 
time when the more modem representations were 
begun on religious subjects, and under ecclesiastical 
patronage, can no longer be determined. It must, 
however, have been very early ; for, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, such performances were not 
only known, but had been so long practised, that they 
had already taken various forms, and become disgraced 
by various abuses. This is apparent firom the code of 
Alfonso the Tenth, which was prepared about 1260; 
and in which, after forbidding the clergy certain gross 
indulgences, the law goes on to say : “ Neither ought 
they to be makers of buffoon plays,® that people may 
come to see them; and if other men make them, 


® On^sime le Roy, "fitudes sur les Mys- 
teres, Pans, 1837, 8vo, Chap 1. De la 
Rue, Essaxsur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, 
etc., Caen, 1834, 8vo, VoL I. p. 159. 
Spence’s Anecdotes, ed. Singer, Lon- 
don, 1820, 8vo, p- 397. The esii- 
hition still annually made, in the 
church of Ara Coeli, on the Capitol 
at Rome, of the manger and the scene 
of the ITativity, is, like many simi- 
lar exliihitions elsewhere, of the same 
class. M. Lu M4ril, in his “Origines,” 
(pp. 390-409), puhhshes a Pastoral 
on the hirth of Christ, printed in 
1806, which he says he had seen 
represented in hxs youth, and of which 
at least two other editions are ex- 
tant. It is in various measures and 
rhymed, and it needed above twenty 
performers besides the “Troupes de 


Bergers et Berg^res”; hut it has no 
poetical value. 

^ Remains of Roman theatres are 
found at Seville (Tnana), Tarragona, 
Murviedro (Saguntum), Menda, etc. 

® Juegos por Escamw is the phrase 
in the original. It is obscure ; hut I 
have followed the intimation of Marti- 
nez de la Rosa, who is a good s^ithor- 
ity, and who considers it to mean short 
satineal compositions, from which arose, 
perhaps, afterwards, Entremeses and 
Scci/mtes, (Isabel de Solis, Madrid, 
1837, 12mo, Tom. I. p 225, note 13.) 
Escamtdo, in Bon Quixote (Parte II. c. 
xxi), is used in the sense of “trifled 
with.” Escamio aiid escamido occur 
in the Poema de Alexandro (St. 1748, 
1749) in the sense of “contemptuous 
treatment.” 
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clergjrmen should not come to see them, for such men 
do many things low and imsuitable. Nor, moreover, 
should such things be done in the churches; but rather 
we say that they should be cast out in dishonor, with- 
out punishment to those engaged in them. For the 
church of God was made for prayer, and not for 
buffoonery ; as our Lord Jesus Christ declared in the 
Gospel, that his house was called the House of Prayer, 
and ought not to be made a den of thieves. But 
exhibitions there be, that clerg 3 nnen may make, such 
as that of the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
shows how the angel came to the shepherds and how 
he told them Jesus Christ was bom, and, moreover, of 
his appearance when the Three Kings came to worship 
him, and of his resurrection, which shows how 
*231 he was crucified *and rose the third day. 

Such things as these, which move men to do 
well, may the clergy make, as well as to the end that 
men may have in remembrance that such things did 
truly happen. But this must they do decently, and in 
devotion, and in the great cities where there is an 
archbishop or bishop, and under their authority, or 
that of others by them deputed, and not in villages, 
nor in small places, nor to gain money thereby.” ® 

But though these earliest religious representations 
in Spain, whether pantomimic or in dialogue, were 
thus given, not only by churchmen, but by others, 
certainly before the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and probably much sooner, and though they were 
continued for several centuries afterwards, still no 
fragment of them and no distinct account of them now 
remain to us. Nor is anything properly dramatic 
found even amongst the secular poetry of Spain, till 

® Partida I, Tit. VI. Ley 34, ed, de la Academia. 
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the latter part of the fifteenth centnry, though it may 
have existed somewhat earlier, as we may infer from a 
passage in the Marquis of Santillana’s letter to the 
Constable of Portugal;' from the notice of a moral 
play by Don Enrique de Villena, now lost, which is 
said to have been represented in 1414, before Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon ; ® and from the hint left by the care- 
ful old chronicler of the Constable de Lima concerning 
the E)7trmms ® or Interludes, w^hich were some- 
times arranged * by that proud favorite a little * 232 
later in the same century. These indications, 
however, are very slight and uncertain.^ 

^ He says that his grandfather, Pedro when we come to the days of Lope de 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, who lived in the Ve^ and Oaldeion 
time of Peter the Cruel, wi'ote scenic I am not unaware that attemjits have 

poems in the manner of Plautus and been made to give the Spanish theatre 
Terence, in couplets like Scrrmim, a different origin from the one I have 
Sanchez, Poesias Anteriores, Tom, I. assigned to it. 1. The marriage of Doiia 
p. lix. Endrina and Don Melon has been cited 

® Yelazi^nez, Origeiies de la Poesia for this purpose m the French transla- 
Castellana, Malaga, 1754, 4to, p 95. tion of “Oelestiiia” by De Lavime 
I think it not unlikely that Zunta re- (Paris, 12mo, 1841, pp. v, vi) But 
fers to this play of Villena, when he their adventures, taken from Pamphy- 
says (Anales, Libro XII., Aiio 1414) lus Maunanus, already noticed (Ch. 
that at the coronation of Ferdinand V.), constitute, in fact, a mere story, 
there were “gi'andes juegos y eiitreme- arranged about 1335, by the Archpriest 
ses ” Otherwise we must suppose there of Hita, out of an old Latin dialogue 
were several different dramatic enter- (Sanchez, Tom. IV. stanz 550-865), 
tainments, which is possible, but not but differing in notliing important from 
probable. But Wolf (Blatter fiir htera- the other tales of the Archpriest, and 
rische CJnterhaltimg, 1848, No. 322) quite insusce])tible of dramatic repre- 
has made it doubtful whether this mi- sentation. (See Preface of Sanchez to 
imnes was written by Villena, and how the same volume, pp. xxui, etc.) 2. 
much thci e was dramatic in it,seharacter. The *‘Dan 9 a General de la Muerte,’* 

® “ He had a great deal of inventive already noticed as written about 1350 
faculty, and was much given to making (Castro, Biblioteca Espahola, Tom. I. 
inventions and entrmneses for festivals,^ pp 200, etc. ), has been cited by L. F. 
etc. (Cr6nica del Condestable Don Al- Moratin (Obras, ed. de la Academia, 
varo de Luna, ed. Flores, Maihid, 1784, Madrid, 1830, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 112) as 
4to, Titido 68 ) It is not to be sup- the earliest specimen of Spanish din- 
posed tliat these were hke the gay matic hterature But it is unques- 
farces that have since passed under the tionably not a drama, but a didactic 
same name, but there can he little poem, which it would have been quite 
doubt that they were poetical and were absurd to attempt to exliibit. 3 The 
exhibited. The Constable was executed “Comedieta de Pouza,” on the great 
in 1453. Earlier they were religious naval battle fought near the island of 
in their character; that is, religious Ponza, in 1435, and written by the 
exhibitions, m the tliirteenth and four- Marquis of Santillana, who died in 
teenth centuries, hade/iirewtese^ in them, 1458, has been referred to as a drama 
and, indeed, had them in the ginjat days by Mai’tmez de la Eosa | Obras Litera- 
of the Spanish drama, as we shall see nas, Pans, 1827, 12mo, Tom. IL pp. 
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A nearer approach to tlie spirit of the drama, and 
particularly to the form which the secular drama first 
took in Spain, is to be found in the poetical dialogue 
called “ The Couplets of Mingo Kevulgo ” ; a satire 
thrown into the shape of an eclogue, and given in the 
free and spirited language of the lower classes of the 
people, on the deplorable state of public affairs, as 
they existed in the latter part of the weak reign of 
Henry the Fourth. It seems to have been written 
about the year 1472.“ The interlocutors are two 
shepherds ; one of whom, called Mingo Revulgo, — a 
name corrupted from Domingo Yulgus, — represents 
the common people ; and the other, called Gil Arribato, 
or Gn the Elevated, represents the higher classes, and 
speaks with the authority of a prophet, who, while 
complaining of the ruinous condition of the state, 
yet lays no small portion of the blame on the 
*233 * common people, for having, as he says, by 
their weakness and guilt, brought upon them- 
selves so dissolute and careless a shepherd. It opens 
with the shouts of Arribato, who sees Revulgo at a 
distance, on a Sunday morning, ill dressed, and with a 
dispirited air : — 

Hollo, Revulgo ! Mingo, lio » 

Mingo Revulgo 1 Ho, hollo 1 

618, etc ), who assigns it to aliout 1436. we know, was not hom earlier than the 
But it IS, in tnith, merely an allegor- year hefoie the event leferrcd to. The 
ical poem thrown into the fonii of a moment of the somewhat secret mar- 
dialogue, and written in copltis cU a/rtc riage of these illustrious persons was, 
wmyor. I shall notice it hereafter, moreover, so full of anxiety, that it 
And, finally, 4. Bias de Nasarre, in is not at all likely any show or mum- 
his Pr(31ogo to the plJ^ys of Ceiwantes ming accompanied it. See Prescott’s 
(Madrid, 1749, 4to, Yol. I.), says there Perdinand and Isabella, Part I. c. 3, 
was a cmMilici acted before Ferdinand “Coplas de Mingo Revulgo,” often 
and Isabella in 1469, at the house of printed, iu the fifteenth and sixteenth 
the Count de Hre&a, in honor of their centuries, with the beautiful Coplas of 
wedding. But we have only Bias de Manricpie. The editions I use are those 
Kasam’s dictum for this, and he is not of 1688, 1632, and the one at the end 
a good authority; besides which, he of the “ Crdnica de JEnrinue IV.” (Ma- 
adds that the author of the comedia in drid, 1787, 4to, ed de la Aoademia)> 
question was John de la Ensdna, who» with the commentary of Pulgar. 
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Why, where ’s your cloak of blue so bright * 

Is it not Sunday’s proper wear ? 

And wheie ’s your jacket red and tight 
And such a brow why do you bear, 

And come abroad, this dawning mild, 

With all your hair m elf-locks wild 2 
Pray, are you hioken down with care 

Kevulgo replies that the state of the flock, governed 
by so unfit a shepherd, is the cause of his squalid con- 
dition; and then, under this allegory, they urge a 
coarse, but efficient, satire against the measures of the 
government ; against the base, cowardly character of 
the king, and his scandalous passion for his Portuguese 
mistress ; and against the ruinous carelessness and 
indifference of the people, ending with praises of the 
contentment found in a middle condition of life. The 
whole dialogue consists of only thirty-two stanzas, of 
nine lines each ; but it produced a great effect at the 
time, was often printed in the next century, and was 
twice elucidated by a grave commentary.^® 

Its author wisely concealed his name, and , has 
never been absolutely ascertained.^ The earber edi- 


12 A Mingo Revalgo, Mingo ^ 

A Mmgo Revulgo, hao^ 

Que es de tn sayo de blao 
No le vistes en Domingo’ 

Que e« de tu jubon bennejo ’ 

Por que traes tal sobrecgo’ 

Andas esta madrugada 
La cabeza desgreSada : 

No te Uotras de buen rojo ’ 

Ooplal 

Velazquez (Origene$, p, 62) treats 
Miugo Revulgo as a satire against King 
John and his court. But it applies 
much more naturally and truly to 
the time of Henry IV., and has, in- 
deed, generally been considered as di- 
rected against that unhappy monarch, 
Copla the Sixth seems plainly to al- 
lude to his passion for Doha Guiomar 
de Castro 

The Coplas of Mingo Revulgo were 
very early attributed to J ohn de Mena, 
the most famous poet of the time {N. 
Antonio, Bib. Nov., Tom. I. p, 887) ; 
bnt, unhappily for this conjecture, Mena 
was of the opposite party in politics. 

VOL, I. 18 


Mariana, who found Revulgo of conse- 
quence enough to be mentioned when 
discussing the troubles of Henry IV., 
declares (Hiatona, Lib. XXIII. c. 17, 
Tom. 11. p, 476) the Coplas to have 
been written by Hernando del Pulgar, 
the chronicler ; hut no reason is given 
for this opinion, except the fact that 
Pulgar wrote a commentary on them, 
makiug their allegory mom intelligible 
than it would liave been likely to be 
made by anybody not quite familiar 
with the’ thoughts and purposes of the 
author. See me dedication of this com- 
mentary to Count Haro, with the Prd- 
logo, and Sanniento, Poesia Espaftola, 
Madrid, 1775, 4to, § 872 But, who- 
ever wrote Mingo Revulgo, there is no 
doubt it was an important and a popu- 
lar poem m its day. 

Sanniento, besides what he says of 
Mingo Revulgo, in his ‘‘Poesia Espa- 
itola,” wrote a letter about it to a friend 
in 1766, which was published, or re^ 
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* 234 tions generally * suppose him to have been 
Rodrigo Cota the elder, of Toledo, to whom 
also is attributed “ A Dialogue between Love and an 
Old Man,” which dates from the same period, and is 
no less spirited, and even more dramatic. It opens 
with a representation of an old man retired into a 
poor hut, which stands in the midst of a neglected and 
decayed garden. Suddenly Love appears before him, 
and he exclaims, ‘‘My door is shut; what do you 
want? Where did you enter? Tell me how, robber- 
like, you leaped the walls of my garden. Age and 
reason had freed me from you; leave, therefore, my 
heart, retired into its poor comer, to think only of the 
past.” He goes on giving a sad account of his own 
condition, and a stQl more sad description of Love ; to 
which Love replies, with great coolness, “Your 'dis- 
course shows that you have not been well acquainted 
with me.” A discussion follows, in which Love, of 
course, gains the advantage. The old man is promised 
that his garden shall be restored, and his youth 
renewed ; but, when he has surrendered at discretion, 
he is only treated with the gayest ridicule by his 
conqueror, for thinking that at his age he can again 
make himself attractive in the ways of love. The 
whole is in a light tone, and managed with a good deal 
of ingemrity; but, though susceptible, like other 
poetical eclogues, of being represented, it is not 
certain that it ever was. It is, however, as well as the 
Couplets of Eevulgo, so much like the pastorals which 

printed, with the title, **Meco-MoTo- A spirited imitation of Mingo Revul- 
Affudo,’* ee. (Madrid, 1795, 18mo, pp, go, satirizing abuses in the reigm of 
20) ; the object of it being to show that Ferdinand and Isabella, is mentioned 
}feco-Moro~Agudo, m Mingo Eevulgo, by Pidal, in the notes to his essay pre- 
means the Spanish Mohametans of the fixed to Baena, and an extract from it 
time of Henry IV. fctrtdmudo, the is given > but the whole poem has not 
Spanish Jews ; and GhristoM Mexia, been published, (Oanoionero de Baena, 
the Spanish Ohiistians. 1861, pp. Ixxiv, tov.) 
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■we kno-w were publicly exhibited as dramas a 
few years later, that * we may reasonably * 235 
suppose it had some influence in preparing the 
way for them.“ 

The next contribution to the foimdations of the 
Spanish theatre is the “ Celestina,” a dramatic story, 
contemporary with the poems just noticed, and prob- 
ably, in part, the work of the same hands. It is a 
prose composition, in twenty-one acts, or parts, origi- 
nally called “ The Comedy of Calisto and Meliboea ” ; 
and though, from its length, and, indeed, from its very 
structure, it can never have been represented, its dra- 
matic spirit and movement have left traces that are 
not to be mistaken of their influence on the national 
drama ever since. 

The first act, which is much the longest, was proba- 
bly written by Eodrigo Cota, of Toledo, and in that 
case we may safely assume that it was produced 
about 1480.^^ It opens in the en-virons of a city. 


16 The “ Dialog© entre el Amor y un 
Viejo ' was iii-st pnnted, I believe, in 
the Oancionero General” of 1611, but 
It IS found with the Coplas dc Manrique, 
1588 and 1632 See, also, N. Antonio, 
Bib. ISTov., Tom. 11. pp. 263, 264, for 
notices of Cota. The fact of this old 
Dialogue having an effect on the com- 
ing drama may be infen’etl, not only 
from the obvious resemblance between 
the two, but from a passage in Juan de 
la Enzina’s Eclo™, beginning “Va- 
monos, Gil, al aldea,” which plainly 
alludes to the opening of Cota^s Dia- 
logue, and, indeed, to the whole of it. 
The passage m Enzina is the conclud- 
ing FillciTicico, which begins, — 

Ninguno derre las puertas ; 

Si Amor viniese a llamar, 

Qne no le ha aproveohar. 

Let no man shut bis doors ; 

If Love should come to call, 

’T vdll do no good at all. 

I have a co|jy of the “ Dialogo” printed 
in 1786, with MS, notes % Thomas 


de Yriarte, the poet, correcting the text, 
winch much needs it. 

They are called actos in the origi- 
nal ; but neither nor sce7i$ is a proper 
name for the parts of which the Celes- 
tina is composed ; since it occasionally 
mingles up, in the most confused man- 
ner, and in the same act, conversations 
that necessanly happened at the sam 
moment in differetU places Thus, in 
the fourteenth act, we have conversa- 
tions held partly between Calisto and 
Meliboea inside her father’s garden, and 
partly between Calisto’s servants, who 
are outside of it ; all given as a consecu- 
tive dialogue, without any notice of the 
change of place. 

Rojas, the author of all but the 
first act of the Celestina, says, in a 
prefatory letter to a friend, that the 
first act was supposed by some to have 
been the work of Juan de Mena, and 
by others to have been the work of 
Eodrigo Cota. The absurdity of the 
first conjecture was noticed long ago 
by Nicolas Antonio, and has been ad- 
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* 236 * which is not named, with a scene between 
Calisto, a young man of rank, and Meliboea, a 
maiden of birth and qiialities still more noble than his 
own. He finds her in her father’s garden, where he 
had accidentally followed his bird in hawking, and she 
receives him as a Spanish lady of condition in that age 
would be likely to receive a stranger who begins his 
acquaintance by making love to her. The result is 
that the presumptuous young man goes home full of 
mortification and despair, and shuts himself up in his 
darkened chamber. Sempronio, a confidential servant, 
understanding the cause of his master’s trouble, advises 
him to £^ply to an old woman, with whom the unprin- 
cipled valet is secretly m league, and who is half a 
pretender to witchcraft, and half a dealer in love- 
philters. This personage is Celestina. Her character, 
the first hint of which may have been taken from the 
Archpriest of Hita’s sketch of one with not dissimilar 
pretensions, is immediately revealed in all its power. 
She boldly promises Calisto that he shall obtain posses- 


milted erer since, while, on the other 
hand, what we have of Cota falls m 
quite well wuth the conjecture that he 
wrote it , besides which, Alonso de Vil- 
legas, in the verses prefixed to his “Sel- 
vagia,” 1554, to be noticed hereafter, 
says expressly, “Though he was poor 
and of low estate ” (po&re y de baxo h(r 
gar), “ we know that Cota’s skill (den- 
da) enabled him to begin the great 
Celestina, and that Rojas finished it 
with, an ambrosial air that can never be 
enough valued ” ; — a testimony hereto- 
fore overlooked, but one which, under 
the circumstances of the case, seems 
8ufB.cient to decide the question. Rod- 
rigo Cota is conjectured to have been a 
converted Jew, and to have encouraged 
the persecution of the faith he had ab- 
jured (Pidal, in Cancionero de Baena, 
1851, p. xxxvii.) 

As to the time when the Celestina 
was written, we must bring it into the 
reign of Rerdinand and Isabella, before 


which we cannot find sufficient ground 
for believing such Spanish prose to have 
been possible. It is curious, however, 
that, from one and the same passage in 
the third act of the Celestina, Blanco 
White (Variedades, London, 1824, 8vo, 
Tom I. p. 226) supposes Rojas to have 
written his part of it before the fall 
of G-ranada, and Germond de Lavigne 
(Celestine, p. 63) supposes him to have 
wiitten it either afterwards, or at the 
very time when the last siege w^as go- 
ing on. But Blanco ’White’s inference 
seems to he the true one, and would 
place both parts of it before 1490. If 
to this we add the allusions (Acts 4 
and 7) to the anios de fi and their 
arrangements, we must place it after 
1480, when the Incjuisition was first 
established. But this is doubtfuL 
Blanco *White gives ingenious rea- 
sons for supposing that Seville is the 
city referred to. He himself was bom 
there, and could judge well. 
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siou of Meliboea, and from that moment secures to her- 
self a complete control over him, and over all who are 
about him.^® 

Thus far Cota had proceeded in his outline, when, 
from some unknown reason, he stopped short. The 
fragment he had written was, however, circulated and 
admired, and Fernando de Rojas of Montalvan, a 
bachelor of laws living at Salamanca, took it 
up, at the request of some of * his friends, and, * 237 
as he himself teUs us, wrote the remainder in a 
fortnight of his vacations ; the twenty acts or scenes 
which he added for this purpose constituting about 
seven eighths of the whole composition.® That the 
conclusion he thus arranged was such as the original 
inventor of the story intended, is not to be imagined. 
Rojas was even uncertain who this first author was, 
and evidently knew nothing about his plans or pur- 
poses; besides which, he says the portion that came 
into his hands was a comedy, while the remainder is 
so violent and bloody in its course that he calls the 
completed work a tragicomedy ; a name which it has 
generally borne since, and which he perhaps invented 
to suit this particular case. One circumstance, how- 
ever, connected with it, should not be overlooked. It 
is that the different portions attributed to the two 

The Trota-Conyentos of Juan Ruiz, following words: “El BachiUer Fer- 
the Archpriest of Hita, has already been nando de Rojas acabd la comedia de 
noticed ; and certainly is not without Calysto y Meliboea, y fue nascido en la 
a resemblance to the Oelestma. Be- puehla de Montalvan.” Of course, if 
sides, in the Second Act of “ Calisto y we believe Rojas himself, there can be 
Melibcea,” Celestma herself is once ex- no doubt on this point A person 
pressly called Trota-Conventos. named Fernando de Rojas is noticed 

Rojas states these facts in his prefa- by G-ayangos, in the notes to the Span- 
tory anonymous letter, already men- ish translation of this work (Tom. I, 
tioned, and entitled Autor i un su p. 545), as the author or copyist of a 
Amigo” ; and he declares his own name treatise on “Fascination, or the Evil 
and authorship in an acrostic, called Eye.” {AcaJjo descrihr, etc., afio de 
“ El Autor excusando su Obra,” which mccoclvi. aiios.) But I think there 
immediately follows the epistle, and the is no connection between the two. 
initial letters of which Bring out the 
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authors are so similar in style and finish as to have led 
to the conjecture that, after all, the whole might have 
been the work of Eojas, who, for reasons, perhaps, 
arising out of his ecclesiastical position in society, was 
unwilling to take the responsibility of being the sole 
author of it.^ 

But this is not the account given by Rojas himself. 
He says that he found the first act already written ; 
and he begins the second with the impatience of 
Calisto in urging Celestina to obtain access to the 
high-born and high-bred Meliboea. The low and vulgar 
woman succeeds, by presenting herself at the 
* 288 house of Meliboea’s father with lady-like * trifles 
to sell ; and, having once obtained an entrance, 
easily finds the means of establishing her right to 
return. Intrigues of the grossest kind amongst the 
servants and subordinates follow; and the machina- 
tions and contrivances of the mover of the whole 
mischief advance through the midst of them with 
great rapidity, — all managed by herself, and all con- 
tributing to her power and purposes. Nothing, indeed, 
seems to be beyond the reach of her. unprincipled 
activity and talent. She talks like a saint or a phi- 
losopher, as it suits her purpose. She flatters; she 
threatens ; she overawes. Her unscrupulous ingenuity 
is never at fault ; her main object is never forgotten 
or overlooked. 

Meantime, the unhappy MeKboea, urged by what- 
ever insinuation and seduction can suggest, is made to 

^ Blaaco in a criticism on tlie two parts, thongli he treats them 

the Celestina (Variedades, Tom. L pp. as the work of different writers. But 
224, 296), expresses this opinion, which the acute author of the ‘'Di£offo de las 
is also found in the Preface to M, Ger- Lenguas*' (Mayans y Siscar, Origenes, 
mond de La^ngne’s French translation Madrid, 1737, 12mo, Tom. II. p. 165) 
of the Celestina. L. F. Moratin, too is of a different opinion ; and so xs Lam- 
(Obras, Tom. I. Parte I. p. 68), thinks paUas, Ensayo, Madrid^ 1789, 4to, Tom. 
there is no difference in style between Vl. p. 54. 
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confess her love for Calisto. From this moment her 
fate is sealed. Calisto visits her secretly in the night, 
after the fashion of the old Spanish gallants ; and then 
the conspiracy hurries onward to its consummation. 
At the same time, however, the retribution begins. 
The persons who had assisted Calisto to bring about 
his first interview with her quarrel for the reward he 
had given them ; and Celestina, at the moment of her 
triumph, is murdered by her own base agents and 
associates, two of whom, attempting to escape, are in 
their turn summarily put to death by the officers of 
justice. Great confusion ensues. Calisto is regarded 
as the indirect cause of Celestina’s death, since she 
perished in his service ; and some of those who had 
been dependent upon her are roused to such indigna- 
tion, that they track him to his place of assignation, 
seeking for revenge. There they fall into a quarrel 
with the servants he had posted in the streets for his 
protection. He hastens to the rescue, is precipitated 
from a ladder, and is killed on the spot. Meliboea 
confesses her guilt and shame, and throws herself head- 
long from a high tower ; immediately upon which the 
whole melancholy and atrocious story ends with the 
lament of the broken-hearted father over her dead 
body. 

As has been intimated, the Celestina is rather a 
dramatized romance than a proper drama, or 
even a well-considered * attempt to produce a * 239 
strictly dramatic effect. Such as it is, however, 

Europe can show nothing on its theatres, at the same 
period, of equal literary merit. It is full of life and 
movement throughout. Its characters, from Celestina 
down to her insolent and lying valets, and her brutal 
female associates, are developed with a skill and truth 
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rarely found in the best periods of the Spanish drama. 
Its style is easy and pure, sometimes brilliant, and 
always full of the idiomatic resources of the old and 
true Castilian ; such a style, unquestionably, as had 
not yet been approached in Spanish prose, and was not 
often reached afterwards. Occasionally, indeed, we are 
offended by an idle and cold display of learning ; but, 
like the gross manners of the piece, this poor vanity is 
a fault that belonged to the age. 

The great offence of the Celestina, however, is, that 
large portions of it are foul with a shameless libertin- 
ism of thought and language. Why the authority of 
church and state did not at once interfere to prevent 
its circulation, seems now hardly intelligible. Proba- 
bly it was, in part, because the Celestina claimed to 
be written for the purpose of warning the young 
against the seductions and crimes it so loosely unveils ; 
or, in other words, because it claimed to be a book 
whose tendency was good. Certainly, strange as the 
fact may now seem to us, many so received it. It was 
dedicated -to reverend ecclesiastics, and to ladies of 
rank and modesty in Spain and out of it, and seems to 
have been read generally, and perhaps by the wise, the 
gentle, and the good, without a blush. When, there- 
fore, those who had the power were called to exercise 
it, they shrank from the taskj only slight changes 
were required; and the Celestina was then left to 
run its course of popular favor unchecked.^ In 

Tor a notice of the first known and in the Plantiniana edition, 1595, I 
edition, — that of 1499,^ — which is en- think there are none. It is curious to 
titled “ Comedia,” and is divided into observe how few are ordered in the 
sixteen acts, see an^ article on the Ce- Index of 1567 (p. 948), and that the 
lestina by F. Wolf, in Blatter fur Lite- whole book was not forbidden till 1793, 
rarische Unterhaltung, 1845, Nos. 213 having been expressly permitted, with 
to 217, which leaves little to desire on expurgations, in the Index of 1790, 
the subject it so thoroughly discusses, ana appearing first, as prohibited, in 
The expurgations in the editions of Al- the Index printed 1805. No other 
cald, 1586, and Madrid, 1595, are slight, book, that 1 know of, shows so difiu 
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* the century that followed its first appearance * 240 
from the press in 1499, a century in which the 
number of readers was comparatively very small, it is 
easy to enumerate above thirty editions of the original. 
Probably there were more. At that time, too, or soon 
afterwards, it was made known in English, in German, 
and in Dutch ; and, that none of the learned at least 
might be beyond its reach, it appeared in the universal 
Latin. Thrice it was translated into Italian, and thrice 
into French. The cautious and severe author of the 
“ Dialogue on Languages,” the scrupulous Valdes, gave 
it the 'highest praise.^ So did Cervantes.^ The very 
name of Celestina became a proverb, like the thousand 
bywords and adages she herself pours out, with such 
wit and fluency ; ® and it is not too much to add, that, 
down to the days of the Don Quixote, no Spanish 
book was so much known and read at home and 
abroad. 

Such success insured for it a long series of imita- 


tinctly hoTT supple and compliant the 
IiKluisition was, where, as in this case, 
it was deemed impossible to contiol the 
pubhc taste. “ If these men, ” — says 
Louis de Leon, speaking of persons who 
did not entirely a]>prove the works of 
Santa Teresa, — “if these men were 
moved by the spirit of God, they would, 
first, ana before all things, condemn 
the Celestina and Books of Chivalry, 
and the other thousand tales and works, 
full of vanity and indecencies, with 
which the souls of men are continually 
poisoned.” (Obras, Madrid, Tom. v. 
1806, p. 362.) Yet an Italian transla- 
tion of the Celestina, printed at Yenice 
in 1525, which is well made, and is 
dedicated to a lady, is not expurgated 
at all. There are lists of the editions 
of the orimnal in L F. Moratin (Obras, 
Tom. 1. Parte 1. p. 89), and B, C. 
Aribau^s “ Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles ” (Madrid, 1846, 8vo, Tom. III. 
p. xii), to which, however, additions 
can be made by turning to Bnmet, 
Ebert, and the other bibliographers. 


The best editions are those of Amarita 
(1822) and Aribau (1846) 

^ Mayans y Siscar, Origenes, Tom. 
11. p. 167. “170 book in Castilian has 
been written in a language more natu- 
ral, appropriate, and elegant.” Salas 
Barbadillo, m the dedication of his 
“Sagaz Estacio,” 1620, says of the Ce- 
lestina : “ Es de tanto valor, que, entre 
todos los hombres doetos y graves, aun- 
que scan los de mas recatada virtud, se 
ha hecho lugar, adquiriendo cada dia 
venerable estimacion , porqne entre 
aquellas burlas, al paraeer Imanas, 
enseha una doctrina moral y Catolica, 
amenazando con el mal fan de los inter- 
locutores a los que les inritan en los 
vicios.” This was, no doubt, till a late 
period, and is, in part, even now, the 
opinion in Spam respecting the Celes- 
tina. 

Verses by “El Bonoso,” prefixed 
to the first part of Don Quixote. 

2® Sebastian de Covarn’bias, Tesoro 
de la Lengua Castellana, Madrid, 1674, 
fol., ad verb. 
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tions; most of them yet more offensive to morals and 
public decency than the Celestina itself, and all of 
them, as might be anticipated, of inferior liter- 
* 241 ary merit to their * model. One, called “ The 
Second Comedia of Celestina,” in "which she is 
raised from the dead, was published in 1530, by 
Feliciano de Silva, the author of the old romance of 
“Florisel de Ni( 3 [uea,” as well as of sundry other 
romances of the family of Amadis, and went through 
four editions. A second, by Caspar Gomez de Toledo, 
appeared in 153Y ; a third in 1647, by Sebastian Fer- 
nandez, called “ The Tragedy of Policiana,” in twenty- 
nine acts; a fourth in 1554, by Joan Kodrigues 
Florian, in forty-three scenes, called “ The Comedia of 
Florinea”; and a fifth, “The Selvagia,” in five acts, 
also in 1554, by Alonso de Villegas. In 1513, Pedro 
de Urrea, of the same family with the translator of 
Ariosto, rendered the first act of the original Celestina 
into good Castilian verse, dedicating it to his mother ; 
and in 1640, Juan SedeHo performed a similar service 
for the whole of it. Tales and romances followed, 
somewhat later, in large numbers; some, like “The 
Ingenious Helen,” and “ The Cunning Flora,” not with- 
out merit ; while others, like “ The Eufrosina,” praised 
more than it deserves by Quevedo, were little regarded 
from the first.®® 

Puiliusque, Hist. Compar^e des Lit- guese, and why, in 1031, it was trans- 
t^ratures E^agnole et Francaise, Pans, lated into Spanish hy Ballesteros Saave- 
1843, 8 VO, Tom. I. p. 478 ; — the Es- draasif it had been anonymous I know 
say prefixed to the French translation not. It is often mentioned as the work 
of Lavigne, Paris, 1841, 12mo j — Mon- of Lobo, another Portuguese (Barbosa, 
tiano ^ Luyando, Discurso sobre las Bib. Lusit., Tom. IL p. 242, and Tom, 
Tragedias Espaiiolas, Madrid, 1750, lY. p. 143), and Quevedo, in his Pref- 
12mo, p. 9, andjpoai, c. 21. The “In- ace to the Spanish version, seems to 
geniosa Helena'* (1613) and the ‘^Flora have been of that opinion; but this, 
Malsabidilla ” (1623) are hy Salas Bar- too, is not true. Lobo only prepared, 
badillo, and will be noticed hereafter, in 1613, an edition of the Portuguese 
among the prose fictions of the seven- ortoial. Ferreira de Vasconcellos wrote 
teenth century. The “Eufrosina” is in Portuguese two other imitations of 
by Ferreira de Yasconcellos, a Portu- the Celestina. He died in 1686. 
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* At last, it came upon the stage, for -which * 242 
its original character had so nearly fitted it. 
Cepeda, in 1582, formed out of it one half of his 
" Comedia Selvage,” which is only the four first acts 


Of tlie imitations of the Celestina 
mentioned in the text, tliree, perhaps, 
deserve further notice. 

The first is “La Segunda Celestina,” 
of which my copy is a very small 82mo, 
printed at 'Antwerp, without year or 
paging, but announced as sold at the 
“ Polla grassa ” in that city, and at the 
*^Samaiitana” in Paris. It is founded 
on the idea that Celestina herself, in- 
stead of having been put to death by 
her own hi’utal associates, had only 
feigned to he dead, and then availed 
herself of her magical arts to keep up 
the delusion afterwards During this 
period, she is concealed in the house of 
a high ecclesiastic, and when she comes 
out to the world, after her eclipse, she 
is received as one raised from the dead, 
and sets up for holiness and for the 
power of w'orking miracles, but all the 
while goes on with her career of secret 
crimes and ahomiiiatious. The story 
of Felides and Poliandria — the lovers 
whom she serves — is much like that 
of Oalisto aud Meliboea, but does not 
end with such hoiroi-s and guilt Some 
of the scenes with the infeiior person- 
ages ax's very coarse, and others are in- 
genious and amusing ; hnt throughout 
it lacks the spirited, effective style of 
its hrilhant prototype Like that, the 
Segunda Celestina is very long, and is 
divided into forty Omas; — an ancient 
mode of spelling EseeTuts. The name 
of the author is indicated in some prefa- 
tory verses by Pedro Mercado ; but not 
elsewhere. The Antwerp edition, as I 
have noted, is without date. But, in 
the Biblioteca Comunale, at Bolo^a, 
I found a copy of one printed at Venice, 
1536, said to be corrected by Domingo 
de Gaztelu, Secretary to Don Lope ae 
Soria, then Ambassador to the Venetian 
remiblio. ^ 

The second of these imitations is the 
one entitled “riorinea,” which was 
printed at Medina del Campo, in 1554, 
and which, though certainly without 
the power and life of the work it imi- 
tates, is yet written in a pure and good 
style. The principal personage is Mar- 
ceiia* — parcel witch, wholly Siameless, 


— going regularly to matins and vespers, 
and talking leligion and philosophy, 
while her house and life are full of 
whatever is most infamous. Some of 
the scenes are as indecent as any in the 
Celeistina , but the story is less disa- 
greeable, as it ends with an honoinble 
love-match between Floriano and Beli- 
sea, the hero and heroine of the drama, 
and promises to mve their wedding in 
a continuation, ■vmch, however, never 
appeared. It is longer than its pro- 
totype, filling 312 pages of black let- 
ter, closely prmted, in small quarto; 
abounds in proverbs ; and contains oc- 
casional snatches of poetry, winch are 
not in so good taste as the prose. Flo- 
rian, the author, says, that, though his 
work is called oomedid^ he is to be re- 
garded as “historiador comico,” a dra- 
matic narrator. 

The other imitation is the ^‘Selva- 
gia,” by Alonso de Villegas, published 
at Toledo, in 1554, 4to, the same year 
with the Florinea, to which it alludes 
with great admiration Its story is in- 
genious. Flesinardo, a rich gentleman 
from Mexico, falls in love with Rosiana, 
whom he has only seen at a window of 
her father's house. His friend Selvago, 
who is advised of this circumstance, 
watches the same window, and falls in 
love with a lady whom he supposes to 
be the same that had been seen by 
Flesinardo. Much trouble naturally 
follows. But it is happily discovered 
that the lady is not the same; after 
which — except in the episodes of the 
servants, the huBy, and the inferior 
lovers — eveiything goes on success- 
fully, under the management of an un- 
pnncipled counteipai*t of the profligate 
Celestina, and ends with the marriage 
of the four lovers. It is not so long as 
the Celestina or the Florinea, filhng 
only seventy-three leaves in quarto, 
hut it is an avowed imitation of both. 
Of the genius that gives such life and 
movement to its principal prototyx)e 
there is little trace, nor has it an eq^ual 
purity of style. But some of its dec- 
famations, perhaps, — though as mis- 
placed as its pedantry, — are not with- 
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of the Celestina thrown into easy verse ; ^ and Alfonso 
Yelasq^uez de Yelaseo, as early as 1602, pub- 
* 243 lished a drama in prose, called * “ The Jealous 
Man,” founded entirely on the Celestina, whose 
character, under the name of Lena, is given with 
nearly all its original spirit and effect® How far 
either the play of Yelaseo or that of Cepeda succeed- 
ed, we are not told ; hut the coarseness and indecency 
of both are so great, that they can hardly have been 
long tolerated by the public, if they were by the 
Church. The essential type of Celestina, however, the 
character as originally conceived by Cota and Eojas, 
w£is continued on the stage in such plays as the 
“ Celestina ” of Mendoza, “ The Second Celestina ” of 
Agustin de Salazar, and The School of Celestina ” by 
Salas BarbadOlo, aU produced soon after the year 1600, 
as well as in others that have been produced since. 
Even in our own days, a drama containing so much of 


out power, and some of its dialogue is 
free and natural. It claims e^eiywliere 
to be very religious and moral, but it is 
anything rather than either. Of its au- 
thor there can he no doubt As' in 
everything else he imitates the Celes- 
tina, so he imitates it in some prefatory 
acrostic verses, fi*oni which I have spelt 
out the following sentence: Alonso 
de Villegas Selvago compuso la Come- 
dia Selvagia en servicio de su Sennora 
Isabel de Bairionnevo, siendo de edad 
de veynte annos, en Toledo, su patria *’ ; 
— a singular offermg, certainly, to the 
lady of his love. It is divided into 
scenes, as weU as acts. 

Gayangos, in a note to the Spanish 
translation of this History (Madrid, 
1851, Tom. I. pp. 525- 628), gives an 
account of the ^‘PoHciana,*^ which, 
from an acrostic prej&zed to it, was 
the work of El Bachiller Sebastian Fer- 
nandez, and, from an abstract of its 
contents, is as coarse and shameless as 
the Celestina, of which it seems to be 
at once a close and a poor imitatiott. 
Policiana, who is the heroine and scan- 
dal of the piece, perishes at the end by 


having a lion let loose on her ; but not 
until she has made a will leaving the 
secrets of her art to Celestina, 

L. F. Moratin, Obras, Tom 1. Parte 
I. p. 280, and ^05^, Period II. Chap xxviii. 

The name of this author seems to 
have been, for a time, somewhat uncer- 
tain, and has been mven in two or three 
diflerent ways, — Alfonso Vaz, Vazquez, 
Velasquez, and Uz, de Velasco. I have 
a copy of an edition of 1602, printed at 
Milan, where I think it w^as wiitten, 
for its dedication is dated there, Sept. 
15, 1602, and it is addressed to another 
Velasco, President of the Council of 
Italy. It is signed D. Alfonso Uz. de 
Velasco, which means Velasquez de 
Velasco, as the name is given in full in 
another edition of the same year. There 
is also, I believe, an edition of Barce- 
lona^ 1618, and it is in Ochoa’s Oidge- 
nes del Teatro Espahol (Paris, 1888). 
Some of the characters are well di*awn ; 
for instance, that of Inocencio, which 
reminds me occasionally of the inimita- 
ble Dominie Sampson. There are also 
by him “Odas a Imitacion de los siete 
Salmos penetenciales de David,” 1692. 
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her stoiy as a modem audience "will listen to has been 
received with favor; while, at the same time, the 
original tragicomedy itself has been thought worthy 
of being reprinted at Madrid, with various readings 
to settle its text, and of being rendered anew by fresh 
and vigorous translations into the French and Ger- 
man.^ 

* The influence, therefore, of the Celestina * 244 
seems not yet at an end, little as it deserves 
regard, except for its lifelike exhibition of the most 
unworthy forms of human character, and its singularly 
pure, rich, and idiomatic Castilian style. 


Custine, L’Espagne sons Ferdi- 
nand YIL, troisifenie edit , Pans, 1838, 
8 VO, Tom I. p. 279 The edition of 
Celestina with the various readings is 
that of Madrid, 1822, ISmo, by Leon 
Amarita The French translation is 
the one already mentioned, by Ger- 
mond de Lavigne (Pans, 1841, 12mo) ; 
and the German translation, which is 
very accuiate and spinted, is by Edw. 
Billow (Leipzig, 1843, 12mo) Traces 
of it on the English stage are found as 
early as about 1630 (Collier’s History 
of Dram. Poetry, etc , London, 1831, 
8vo, Tom 11. p. 408) ; and I have a 
translation of it by James Mabbe (Lon- 
dou, 1631, folio), which, for its idiomatic 
English style, deserves to be called beau- 
tiful. Three translations of it, in the 
sixteenth century, into French (the one 


published at Kouen, 1633, with the 
original, is in excellent old French), 
and three mto Italian, which were 
freq^uently reprinted, besides one into 
Latin, already alluded to, and one into 
German, maybe found noted m Brunet, 
Ebert, etc. 

The old Latin translation, however, 
is the most curious of all. It was made 
by Caspar Barth, a scholar of no mean 
note (Niceron, Hommes Illustres, Tom. 
YII. 1729, p. 29, etc ), and it was 
printed at Frankfort in 1624 (12mo, pp. 
462) with the title of *‘Pomoboscodi- 
dascalus Latinus,” with notes by the 
learned translator, that still have their 
value I have compared the fourth act 
with the original, and it seems to me 
to be rendered with spirit and effect. 
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PHAMA COlS'TiynJED. — JUAN DB LA BNZINA. — HIS LIFE AND WORKS. — HIS 
REPRBSBNTACIONBS, AND THEIR CHARACTER — FIRST SECULAR DRAMAS 
ACTED IN SPAIN — SOME RELIGIOUS IN THEIR TONE, AND SOME NOT. — 
GIL VICENTE, A PORTUGUESE. — HIS SPANISH DRAMAS. — AUTO OP CAS- 
SANDRA. — COMEDIA OF THE WIDOWER. — HIS INFLUENCE ON THE SPAN- 
ISH DRAMA. 


The Celestina,” as has been intimated, produced 
little or no immediate effect on the rude heginnings of 
the Spanish drama ; perhaps not so much as the dia- 
logues of “ Mingo Revulgo,” and “ Love and the Old 
Man.” But the three taken together imquestionably 
lead us to the true founder of the secular theatre in 
Spain, Juan de la Enzina,^ who was probably bom in 
the village whose name he bears, in 1468 or 1469, and 
was educated at the neighboring University of Sala- 
manca, where he had the good fortune to enjoy the 
patronage of its chancellor, then one of the rising 
family of Alva. Soon afterwards he was at court; 
and, at the age of twenty-five, we find him in the 
household of Fadrique de Toledo, first Duke of Alva, 
to whom and to his duchess Enzina addressed much of 
his poetry. In 1496 he published the earliest edition 
of his works, divided into four parts, which are succes- 
sively dedicated to Ferdinand and Isabella, to the 
Duke and Duchess of Alva, to Prince John, and to 
Don Garcia de Toledo, son of his patron. 

Somewhat later, Enzina went to Rome, where he 

1 He spells his name differently in cina in 1498, Enzina in 1509 and else- 
different editions of his wotks ; En- where. 
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became a priest, and, from bis skill in music, rose to 
be bead of Leo tbe Tenth’s cbapel ; tbe highest honor 
the world then offered to his art. In the course of 
1518-1520 he made a pilgrimage from Eome 
to Jerusalem with *radrique Afan de Ribera, *246 
Marquis of Tarifa; and, on his return, pub- 
lished, in 1521, a poor poetical account of his devout 
adventures, accompanied with great praises of the 
Marquis, and ending with an expression of his happi- 
ness at living in Rome.® At a more advanced age, 
however, having received a priory in Leon as a reward 
for his services, he retmned to his native country, and 
died, in 1534, at Salamanca, in whose cathedral his 
monument was long to be seen.® 

Of his collected works six editions at least were pub- 
lished between 1496 and 1516 ; showing that, for the 
period in which he lived, he enjoyed a remarkable de- 
gree of popularity. They contain a good deal of 
pleasant lyrical poetry, songs, and viUartcicos, in the old 
popular Spanish style ; and two or three descriptive 
poems, particularly “ A Vision of the Temple of Fame 
and the glories of Castile,” in which Ferdinand and Isa- 


2 There is an edition of it (Madiid, 
1786, 12nio) filling a hundred pages, to 
which zs added a summary of tne whole 
in a hallad of eighteen pages, which 
may have been intended for popular 
recitation. The last is not, perhaps, 
the work of Enzina. Gayangos says 
Enzina's poetical account was printed 
with a prose account of their common 
travels, by the Marquis, in 1580, 1606, 
1608, and 1733. It was looked upon 
as a book of devotion, and is, in fact, 
little else. A similar pilgrimage, partly 
devout, partdypoetical, was made a cen- 
tury later by Pedro de Escobar Cabeza 
de k Taca, who published an account 
of it in 1587 (12mo), at Valladolid, in 
twenty-five cantos of blank verse, en- 
titled Lucero de la Tierra Santa,” — 
A Lighthouse for the Holy Land. He 
went and returned by the way of Egypt, 


and at Jerusalem became a knight- tem- 
plar ; but his account of what he saw 
and did, though I doubt uot it is curi- 
ous for the history of geography, is as 
free from the spirit of poetry as can 
well be imagined. Nearly the whole 
of it, if not broken into verses, might 
be read as pure and dignified Castilian 
prose, and parts of it would have con- 
siderahle merit as such. 

® The best life of Enzina is one in 
the “ Allgemeine Encyclopedie der Wis- 
senschaften und Kunste” (Erste Sec- 
tion, Leipzig, 4to, Tom. XXXIV. pp. 
187 - 189.) It IS by Ferdinand Volf, 
of Vienna. An early and satisfactory 
notice of Enzina is to be found in Gon- 
zalez de Avila, “ Histona de Salaman- 
ca” (Salamanca, 1606, 4to, Lib, III, e. 
xxii), where Enzina is called “hijo desta 
patik,’* that is, Salamanca. 
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bella receive great eulogy, and are treated as if they 
■were his patrons. But most of his shorter poems were 
slight contributions of his talent offered on particular 
occasions; and by far the most important works he 
has left us are the dramatic compositions which fill the 
fourth division of his Cancionero. 

These compositions are called by Enzina himself 
“ Eepresentaciones ” ; and in the edition of 1496 there 
are nine of them, while in the last two editions 
* 247 there are eleven, * one of which contains the 
date of 1498. They are in the nature of 
eclogues, though one of them, it is difficult to tell 
why, is called an “ Auto ” ; ^ and they were represented 
before the Duke and Duchess of Alva, the Prince Don 
John, the Dulte of Infantado, and other distinguished 
personages enumerated in the notices prefixed to 
them. All are in some form of the old Spanish verse ; 
in all there is singing ; and in one there is a dance. 
They have, therefore, several of the elements of the 
proper secular Spanish drama, whose origin we can 
trace no further back by any authentic monument 
now existing. 

Two things, however, should be noted, when con- 
sidering these dramatic efforts of Juan de la Enzina as 
the foundation of the Spanish drama. The first is 
their internal structure and essential character. They 

* ^‘Auto del Bepelon,’* or Auto of the Rome a drama entitled “ Placida y Yic- 
Brawl, being a quarrel in the market- toriano,” which he called i6?ia egfUogfa, 

S lace of Salamanca, between some stu- and which is much praised by the aii- 
ents of the University and sundry thorofthe “Dialogo de las Lenguas” ; 
shepherds. The word comes from hut it was put into the Index jExpur- 
the Latin acitos, and was applied to any gatorius, 1559, and occurs again in that 
particularly solemn acts, however dir- of 1667, p. 738. I know of only one 
ferent in their nature and character, copy of it ; that in the piecious library 
like the atctos sacra^ncntales of the Uor- of Don Vicente Salvk, at Valencia. 
pus Qhristi days, and the a'uios de fS Some others of E'lzina's works were 
of the Inquisition. Covarrubias, separately printed, — such as his “DL- 
Tesoro, ad verb. ; and the account of parates trobados,” in 1496, — and some 
Lope de Vega’s drama, in the next of his Parsas ; one at first without a 
period.) In 1614 Enzina published at date, and afterwards, in 1663, in 4to, 
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are eclogues only in form and name, not in substance 
and spirit. Enzina, whose poetical account of his 
travels in Palestine proves him to have had scholarlike 
knowledge, began by translating, or rather paraphras- 
ing, the ten Eclogues of Virgil, accommodating some 
of them to events in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, or to passages in the fortunes of the house of 
Alva.® From these he easily passed to the prej)aration 
of eclogues to be represented before his patrons and 
their courtly friends. But, in doing this, he was 
naturally reminded of the religious exhibitions, which 
had been popular in Spain from the time of Alfonso 
the Tenth, and had always been given at the 
great festivals of the Church. * Six, therefore, * 248 
of his eclogues, to meet the demands of ancient 
custom, are, in fact, dialogues of the simplest kind, 
represented at Christmas and Easter, or during Car- 
nival and Lent j in one of which the manger at Beth- 
lehem is introduced, and in another a sepulchral 
monument, setting forth the burial of the Saviour, 
while all of them seem to have been enacted in the 
chapel of the Duke of Alva, though two certainly 
are not very religious in their tone and character. 

The remaining five are altogether secular : three of 
them having a sort of romantic story, the fourth intro- 
ducing a shepherd so desperate with love that he kills 
himself, and the fifth exhibiting a markelniay farce and 
riot between sundry cormtry people and students, the 
materials for which Enzina . may well enough have 
gathered during his own life at Salamanca. These 
five eclogues, therefore, connect themselves with the 
coming secular drama of Spain in a manner not to be 

® They may have heen represented, personages some of whom are known to 
hilt I know of no proof that they were, have heen of his audience on similar 
except this accommodation of them to occasions. 

VOL. I. 19 
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mistaken, just as the first six look back towards the 
old religious exhibitions of the country. 

The other circumstance that should be noted in 
relation to them, as proof that they constitute the 
commencement of the Spanish secular drama, is, that 
they were really acted. Nearly all of them speak in 
their titles of this fact, mentioning sometimes the 
personages who were present, and in more than one 
instance alluding to Enzina himself, as if he had per- 
formed some of the parts in person. Rojas, a great 
authority in whatever relates to the theatre, declares 
the same thing expressly, coupling the fall of Granada 
and the achievements of Columbus with the establish- 
ment of the theatre in Spain by Enzina ; events which, 
in the true spirit of his profession as an actor, he seems 
to consider of nearly equal importance.® The precise 
year when this happened is given by a learned 
*249 antiquary of the time of Philip the * Fourth, 
who says, “ In 1492, companies began to repre- 
sent publicly in Castile plays by Juan de la Enzina.” 
From this year, then, the great year of the discovery 
of America, we may safely date the foimdation of the 
Spanish secular theatre. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the “ Repre- 
sentations,” as he calls them, of Juan de la Enzina, 
have much dramatic merit. On the contrary, they 
are rude and slight. Some have only two or three 

® Agustin de Eojas, Yiage Entre- of his ‘'Poblacion de Espafta” (Madrid, 
tenido, Madrid, 1614, ISino, C 46, 47. 1675, folio, f 250. b). Mendez de Silva 

Speaking of the bucolic dramas of En- was a learned and voluminous author, 
zino, represented before the Dukes of See his Life, Barbosa, Bib. Lusitana, 
Alva, Iniantado, etc., he says expressly, Tom. III. p, 649, where is a sonnet of 
These were the first.'’ Eojas was not Lope de Yega in praise of the learning 
bom till 1677, but he was devoted to of this very Oatdlogo Keal, The word 
the theatre his whole Itfe, and seems to ‘‘publicly,’’ however, seems only to re- 
have been moi'e familiar with its his- fer to the representations in the houses 
tory than anybody else of his time. of Enzina’s patrons, etc., as we shall 
7 Eodrigo Mendez de SEva, Oat^ogo see hereafter. 

Eeal Genealdgico de EspaSia, at the end 
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interlocutors, and no pretension to a plotj and none 
has more than six personages, nor anything that can 
be considered a proper dramatic structure. In one of 
those prepared for the Nativity, the four shepherds are, 
in fact, the four Evangelists, — Saint John, at the same 
time, shadowing forth the person of the poet. He 
enters first, and discourses, in rather a vainglorious 
way, of himself, as a poet ; not forgetting, however, to 
compliment the Duke of Alva, his patron, as a person 
feared in France and in Portugal, with which countries 
the political relations of Spain were then unsettled. 
Matthew, who follows, rebukes John for this vanity, 
telling him that “ all his works are hot worth two 
straws ” ; to which John replies, that, in pastorals and 
graver poetry, he defies competition, and intimates 
that, in the course of the next May, he shall publish 
what will prove him to be something even more than 
bucolic. They both agree that the Duke and Duchess 
are excellent masters, and Matthew wishes that he, 
too, were in their service. At this point of the 
dialogue, Luke and Mark come in, and, with slight 
preface, announce the birth of the Saviour as the last 
news. All four then talk upon that event at large, 
aUudrng to John’s Gospel as if already known, and end 
with a determination to go to Bethlehem, after singing 
a viUancico or rustic song, which is much too 
light in its tone to be religious.® * The whole * 250 
eclogue is short, and comprised in less than 

® The lyillm-moos long retained a pas- p. 694.) Some of the churches contin- 
toral tone, and something of a dramatic ued them to a very late period. I have 
character. At the mamage of Philip a series published for the service of our 
II., in Segovia, 1570, “ritie youth of Lady of the Pillar at Zaragoza, every 
the choir, gayly dressed as shepherds, year from 1679 to 1715, except 1707, 
danced and sang a says when the troubles of the War of the 

Colmenares (Hist, de Segovia, Segovia, Succession interrupted them. They are 
1627, fol , p 668), and xn 1600 mllmr generally very rude, and were always 
dco8 were again performed by the choir, sung. Kengifo, Arte Poetica (ed. 1727), 
when Pholip III. visited the city. (Ibid., p, 250. 
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forty rhymed stanzas of nine lines each, including a 
wild lyric at the end, which has a chorus to every 
stanza, and is not without the spirit of poetry.® 

This belongs to the class of Enzina’s religious dramas. 
One, on the other hand, which was represented at the 
conclusion of the Carnival, during the period then 
called popularly at Salamanca Anini^o, seems rather to 
savor of heathenism, as the festival itself did.^® It is 
merely a rude dialogue between four shepherds. It 
begins with a description of one of those muinmings 
common at the period when Enzina lived, which, in 
this case, consisted of a mock battle in the village 
between Carnival and Lent, ending with the discom- 
fiture of Carnival; but the general matter of the scene 
presented is a somewhat free frolic of eating and 
drinking among the four shepherds, ending, like the 
rest of the eclogues, with a vUhncieo, in which Antruejo, 
it is not easy to tell why, is treated as a saint.^* 

Quite opposite to both of the pieces already no- 
ticed is the Representation for Grood Friday, 
*251 between two hermits, * Saint Veronica, and an 
angel. It opens with the meeting and saluta- 


® This is the eclogue beginniug “Dios 
salva aca buena gente/'etc., and is on 
foL 103 of the “Cancionero de Todas 
las Obras de Juan de la Enema ; im- 
pxeso en Salamanca, a veinte dias del 
Mes de Jumo de M.CCCC. E XCVI. 
ailos” (116 leaves, folio). It was repre- 
sented before the Duke and Duchess of 
Alva, while they were in the chapel for 
matins on Christmas morning ; and the 
next eclogue, beginning “Dios man- 
tenga, Dios mantenga,” was represent- 
ed in the same place, at vespers, the 
same day. 

^ “ This word,” says Oovarruvias, in 
his Tesoro, “ is used in Salamanca, and 
means Carnival. In the villages, they 
call it ATiirwydo ; it is certain days be- 
fore Lent They savor a Ktfcle of 

heathenism/* Later, Aniru^o became, 


from a provincialism, an admitted. word. 
Villalobos, about 1520, in his amusing 
“Dialo^e between the Duke and the 
Doctor,” says, “V el dia de Antruejo,” 
etc. (Obras, Qaingo^a, 1544, folio, f 35) ; 
and the Academy’s dictionary has it, and 
defines it to be “the three last days of 
Carnival.” 

^ The “Antruejo” eclogue begins 
“Carnal fueral Carnal fuera ! ” — 
“ Away, Carnival ! away, Carnival ! ” 
— and recalls the old ballad, “ Afnera, 
afuera, Rodrigo 1 ” It is found at f. 
85 of the edition of 1509, and is pre- 
ceded by another “ Antruejo ” eclogue, 
represented the same day before the 
Dukepd Duchess, beginning “0 triste 
de mi cuytado” (f. 83), and ending 
with a ijillmicico fuE of hopes of a 
peace with France. 
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tion of the two hermits, the elder of whom, as they 
walk along, tells the younger, with great grief, that 
the Saviour has been crucified that very day, and 
agrees with him to visit the sepulchre. In the midst 
of their talk, Saint Veronica joins them, and gives an 
account of the crucifixion, not without touches of a 
simple pathos ; showing, at the same time, the napkin 
on which the portrait of the Saviour had been miracu- 
lously impressed, as she wiped from his face the sweat 
of his agony. Arrived at the sepulchre, — which was 
some kind of a monument for the Corpus Christi in 
the Duke of Alva’s chapel, where the representation 
took place, — they kneel; an angel whom they find 
there explains to them the mystery of the Saviour’s 
death ; and then, in a vUlanmo in which aU join, they 
praise God, and take comfort with the promise of the 
resurrection.^ 

But the nearest approach to a dramatic composition 
made by Juan de la Enzina is to be found in two 
eclogues between “ The Esquire that turns Shepherd ” 
and “ The Shepherds that turn Courtiers ” ; both of 
which should be taken together and examined as one 
whole, though, in his simplicity, the poet makes them 
separate and independent of each other.'® In the first, 
a shepherdess, who is a coquette, shows herself well 
disposed to receive Mingo, one of the shepherds, for 
her lover, till a certain gay esquire presents himself, 
whom, after a fair discussion, she prefers to accept, on 
condition he will turn shepherd ; — an unceremonious 
transformation, with which, and the customary viMandco, 

It begins ** Beo gracias, padre on- in succession, with a pause between, 
rado I ” and is at 1 80 of Uie edition of like that between the acts of a modern 
1509. play, in which Enzina presented a copy 

These are two eclogues, “Pascuala, of his Works to the Bute and Buchess, 
Bios te mantenga !” {t 86), and “ Ha, and promised to write no more poetry 
Mingo, quedaste atras ” (f. 88). . They unless they ordered him to do it 
were, I have httle doubt, represented 
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the piece concludes. The second eclogue, however, at 
its opening, shows the esquire already tired of his pas- 
toral life, and busy in persuading all the shepherds, 
somewhat in the tone of Touchstone in “ As You Like 
It,” to go to court, and become courtly. In 
*252 the dialogue that follows, an * opportunity 
occurs, which is not neglected, for a satire on 
court manners, and for natural and graceful praise of 
life in the country. But the esquire carries his point. 
They change their dresses, and set forth gayly upon 
their adventures, singing, by way of finale, a spirited 
viUandco in honor of the power of Love, that can thus 
transform shepherds to courtiers, and courtiers to 
shepherds. 

The most poetical passage in the two eclogues is one 
in which Mingo, the best of the shepherds, still un- 
persuaded to give up his accustomed happy life in the 
country, describes its cheerful pleasures and resources, 
with more of natural feeling, and more of a pastoral 
air, than are found anywhere else in these singular 
dialogues. 

But look ye, Gil, at morniug dawn, 

How fresh and fragrant are the fields I 
And then what savory coolness yields 
The cabin’s shade upon the lawn 1 

And he that knows what ’t is to rest 
Amidst his flocks the livelong night. 

Sure he can never find delight 
In courts, by courtly ways oppressed. 

0, what a pleasure *t is to hear 
The cricket’s cheerful, piercing cry ! 

And who can tell the melody 
His pipe afibrds the shepherd’s ear ? 

Thou know’st what luxury ’t is to drink. 

As shepherds do, when worn with heat, 

I’xom the still fount, its waters sweet, 

With Kps that gently touch their brink ; 
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Or else, wtere, huriTing on, they rush 
And frolic down their pebbly bed, 

0, what delight to stoop the head, 
And drink from out their merry gush 1 


There is such a Doric simplicity in 
this i)assage, with its antiquated and 
yet rich words, that I transcribe it, as 
a specimen of description very remark- 
able for its age : — 

Cata, Gil que las mananas, 

En el eampo hay gran ftescor 

Y tiene muy gran sabor 
La sombra de cabanas, 

Quien es ducho de dormir 
Con el ganado de noche, 

No creas que no reproche 
El palaciego vivir. 

Oh ' que gasajo es oir 
El sonido de los grillos, 

Y el taner los caramiUos ; 

No hay qmen lo pueda decir ! 

Ya sabes que gozo siente 
El pastor muy caluroso 
En beber con gran reposo, 

Le bruzas, agua en la fuente, 

0 de la que va corriente 
Por el cascajal oomendo, 

Que se va todo ricndo , 

Oh ' que prazer tan valiente 

Ed 1609, f 90. 

JDe IruzaSf in the third stanza above, 
is an infrequent word, I think. Puig- 
blanch, in his strange *'Opusculos” 
(Tom. II. p 410), says that it means 
“de pechos,” and comes from the north- 
ern word breast. I have, in preference, 
followed the Academy. 

As the early editions of Enzina’s 
works are so very rare, it is fortunate 
that six of his dramatic compositions 
can be easily consulted in the “ Tea- 
tro EspafLol anterior t Lope de Yega.” 
(Hamburgo, 1832, Svo.j This good 
collection of twenty-four specimens of 
the early Spanish Theatre was made by 
Bohl von Faber, the same person who, 
in 1821-1825, had published at Ham- 
burg, m three volumes octavo, an ex- 
cellent selection of whatever is best in 
Spanish lyrical and didactic poetry, 
during its best periods. Few foreigners 
have clone so much for Spanish Litera- 
ture as Bohl y Faber. Indeed, in many 
respects, he can hardly be accounted a 
foreigner. He was bom, it is true, in 
Hamburg, in 1770, but his father had 
a banking-house at Cadiz, which caused 
the son to be transplanted there at the 
early age of fifteen ; and there, or in its 
neighborhood, except a few troubled 
years passed m Germany, he lived till 


his death, at St. Mary’s, m 1836. 
There, too, he married into a culti- 
vated Spanish family, and, as he sub- 
sequently became a Catholic, httle of 
Spanish nationality was wanting to him. 
But he had still much of German en- 
thusiasm, thoioughuess, and fidelity", 
lying at the bottom of his chamcter ; 
and when he devoted himself, as he 
did, during all the latter penod of his 
life, to early Spanish literature, it was 
done with a most effective union of 
what is best in the intellectual attri- 
butes of both nations. Sehack renders 
him full justice in his “Geschichte der 
Dramatischen Literatur in Spanien” 
(Band III. 1846, p 505), associating 
him with Lessing and Schlegel ; and 
Dr. H. H. Julius, his intimate fnend, 
has added, in the German translation 
of this History (Leipzig, 1852, Band 
II. p 641, sqq.) an interesting bio- 
gr^hical sketch of him. 

Bohl wrote frequently fbr the Span- 
ish periodicals of his time, on subjects 
connected with Spanish literature, and 
seems to have had an influence on pub- 
lic opinion Dr. Julius thinks that he 
gave some direction to the tastes and 
labors of Duran, who, at any rate, has, 
more than any other Spaniard, seemed 
to tread in his footsteps. In 1820, Bohl 

E ublished at Cadiz some articles that 
ad previously appeared (1814-1819) 
in a less permanent form under the title 
of “ Yin^caciones de Calderon y del 
Antiguo Teatro Espafiol contra los 
afrancesados en Literatura” ; and he 
received the same year the distin- 
guished honor of being made a mem- 
ber of the Royal Spanish Academy. 

A daughter of Bohl y Faber, Dona 
Cecilia ixrom, is one of the most popu- 
lar of the living writers of Spam. Her 
works, chiefly noulas, are published 
under the pseudonyme of Feman Cabal- 
lero, and give truthful and lively pic- 
tures of Andalusian manners. The 
Duke de Rivas introduces one of them, 
“ La Familia de Alvareda,” 1856, with 
a flattering preface, saying of it what, 

I believe, 18 true of her works gener- 
ally, that its moral tendency is excel- 
lent, and that it is eminently national in 
its tone and spint. Hartzenbusch, Pa- 
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'' 253 * Both pieces, like the preceding translation, 

are in double redmidUks, forming octave stanzas 
of eight-syllable verses; and as the two together 
contain about four hundred and fifty lines, their 
amount is sufficient to show the direction Enzina’s 
talent naturally took, as well as the height to which it 
rose. 

Enzina had an immediate follower in his own city 
of Salamanca; — Lucas Fernandez, whose dramas, or 
dramatic dialogues, were published in 1514. There 
are only six of them, all written, as he truly says, ‘‘ in 
the pastoral and Castilian fashion”; — three being 
religious and three secular; but the last so free in 
their tone as to have brought the whole upon the 
Index Expurgatorius of the Inquisition, and thus 
rendered the volume in which they are contained 
one of the rarest in the world. The best of them is, 
probably, a farce, on the adventures of a lady who is 
wandering about the world in search of her lover ; 
but, before she finds him, — which she does, at last, — 
is much annoyed by a shepherd whom she 
* 254 encounters, * and who is not insensible to her 
attractions, though he finally yields to the 
earlier and better claims of the cavalier who is his 
rival. It makes about six hundred lines, and is divided 
into three scenes ; ending with two viUandcos, after the ' 
manner of Enzina, whom he resembles so strictly that 
it is impossible to regard him as anything but an 
imitator, who, like most of his class, falls below his 
original.^ 

cheeo, Ochoa, and other of the distin- 1836, Nos. 4 and 6, where, besides 
Mshed writers of the time, have shown other extracts, he gives the farce of 
her similar honor in the same way. “’The Wandering Lady entire. Per- 
I know this very rare book only haps we may add to this a dialogne of 
by the account of it in the whimsical Francisco de Madrid, on the Italian 
Criticon of Bart. Jos4 Gsdlardo, wars of Ferdinand and Isabella, which 
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Enzina, however, is to be regarded not only as the 
founder of the Spanish theatre, but as the founder of 
the Portuguese, whose first attempts were so com- 
pletely imitated from his, and had in their turn so con- 
siderable an eflfect on the Spanish stage, that they 
necessarily become a part of its history. These 
attempts were made by Gil Vicente, a gentleman of 
good family, who was bred to the law, but left that 
profession early, and devoted himself to dramatic com- 
positions, chiefly, for the entertainment of the families 
of Manuel the Great and John the Third. When he 
was born is not known, but he died in 1567. As a 
writer for the stage he flourished from 1502 to 1536,^® 
and produced, in all, forty-two pieces, arranged as 
works of devotion, comedies, tragi-comedies, and farces; 
but most of them, whatever be their names, are in fact 
short, lively dramas, or religious pastorals. TakeP 
together, they are better than anything else in Portu- 
guese dramatic literature. 

* The first thing, however, that strikes us in * 255 
relation to them is, that their air is so Spanish, 
and that so many of them are written m the Spanish 
language. Of the whole number, ten are in Castilian, 
fifteen partly or chiefly so, and seventeen entirely in 
Portuguese. Why this is the case, it is not easy to 
determine. The languages are, no doubt, very nearly 
akin to each other ; and the writers of each nation, 
but especially those of Portugal, have not unfrequently 
distinguished themselves in the use of both. But the 

seems to Have been written about 1500, Barbosa, Biblioteea Lnsitana, Tom. 

and a copy of wbicb is in the Library II. pp. 883, etc The dates of 1602 and 
of the Marquis de Pidal (Cancionero de 1686 are from the prefatory notices, bj 
Baena, 1851, p. Lxxvi, note). Francisco the son of Vicente, to the first of his 
must have been an old man when he worka in the ** Obras de Devo(jao,” and 
wrote it, if, as Alvarez y Baena suggests, to the ^‘Floresta de EngaSios,” which 
hewassecretaiTorclerkto John IL, who was the latest of them, 
died 1454. (Hyos de Madrid, II. ) 
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Portuguese have never, at any period, admitted their 
language to be less rich, or less fitted for all kinds 
of composition, than that of their prouder rivals. 
Perhaps, therefore, in the case of Vicente, it was, that 
the courts of the two countries had been lately much 
connected by intermarriages ; that King Manuel had 
been accustomed to have Castilians about his person to 
amuse him ; that the queen was a Spaniard;^® or 
that, in language as in other things, he found it con- 
venient thus to follow the leading of his master, Juan 
de la Enzina; — but, whatever may have been the 
cause, it is certain that Vicente, though he was bom 
and lived in Portugal, is to be numbered among Span- 
ish authors as well as among Portuguese. 

His earliest efibrt was made in 1502, on occasion of 
the birth of Prince John, afterwards John the 
*256 Third.“ It *is a monologue in Spanish, a 


^7 DamiSo de Goes, Crdnica de B. 
Manoel, Lisboa, 1749, fol., Parte lY. 
c. 84, p. 696. “Trazia continnada- 
mente na sua Corte choquarreiros Cas- 
tellanos.” 

18 Married in 1500 (Ibid., Parte I. 
c. 46.) As so many of Yicente’s Span- 
ish verses were made to please the 
Spanish queens, I cannot agree with 
Rapp (Pruth’s Literarhistorisch Tas- 
chenbuch, 1846, p. 341) that Vicente 
used Spanish in his Pastorals as a low. 
Vulgar language. Besides, if it was so 
rfigakled, why did Camoens and Saa de 
Miranda, — two of the four great poets 
of Portugal, — to say nothing of a mul- 
titude of other proud Portuguese, write 
occasionally in Spanish ? Indeed, many 
courtly poets of the time of Vicente in 
Portu^ wrote in# Spanish. Above 
twenty such occur in the Cancioneiro 
Gerale of Resende (1516), some of them 
arsons of great distinction ; and later, 
duilng the period when Portugal was 
part of the Spanish monarchy, and in 
the age of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
the nnmberwas even more considerable. 
Francisco Manuel Tngoso, speaking of 
the Portuguese dramatic ]^ets of those 
times, says, ‘‘Quasi todos escreverSo em 


Castelhano” Memorias da Academia das 
Sciencias de Lisboa, Tomo V. Parte II. 
1817, p. 73. 

The youngest son of Vicente pub- 
lished his father’s Works at Lisbon, in 
folio, in 1562, of which a reprint in 
quarto appeared there in 1586, much 
disfigured by the Inquisition. But 
these are among the rarest and most 
cunous books in modem litei*ature, 
and I remember to have seen hardly 
five copies, one of which was in the 
library at Gottingen, and another in 
the pubHc library at Lisbon, the first 
in folio, and the last in (quarto. In- 
deed, so rare had the Works of Vicente 
become, that Moratin, to whom it was 
very important to see a copy of them, 
and who knew whatever was to be found 
at Madrid and Paris, in both which 
places he lived long, never saw one, as 
is plain from Ko. 49 of his “ OatiSlogo de 
Piezas Bramdticas.’* We therefore owe 
much to two Portugese gentlemen, 
J. V. Barreto Feio and J. G. Monteiro, 
who published an excellent edition of 
Vicente’s Works at Hamburg, 1834, 
in three volumes, 8vo, using chiefly 
the Gbttingen copy. In this edition 
(Vol. L p. 1) occurs the monologue 
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little more than a hundred lines long, spoken before 
the king, the king’s mother, and the Duchess of 
Braganza, probably by Vicente himself, in the person 
of a herdsman, who enters the royal chambers, and, 
after addressing the queen mother, is followed by a 
number of shepherds, bringing presents to the new- 
born prince. The poetry is simple, fresh, and spirited, 
and expresses the feelings of wonder and admiration 
that would naturally rise in the mind of such a rustic, 
on first entering a royal residence. Regarded as a 
courtly compliment, the attempt succeeded. In a 
modest notice, attached to it by the son of Vicente, 
we are told that, being the first of his father’s com- 
positions, and the first dramatic representation ever 
made in Portugal, it pleased the queen mother so 
much as to lead her to ask its author to repeat it at 
Christmas, adapting it to the birth of the Saviour. 

Vicente, however, understood that the queen desired 
to have such an entertainment as she had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy at the court of Castile, when John de 
la Enzma brought his contributions to the Christmas 
festivities. He therefore prepared for Christmas morn- 
ing what he called an “Auto Pastoril,” or Pastoral Act; 
— a dialogue in which four shepherds with Luke and 
Matthew are the interlocutors, and in which not only 
the eclogue forms of Enzina are used, and the manger 
of Bethlehem is introduced, just as that poet had 
introduced it, but in which Enzina’s verses are freely 
imitated. This effort, too, pleased the queen, and 
again, on the authority of his son, we are told she 


spoken of in tke imt, placed first, as 
the sou says, “por s&n i pnmeira coisa, 
qne o autor fez, e qtie (m Tortugal npre- 
s&ntov,,'' He says, the representation 
took place on the second night after 
the hirth of the prince, and, this being 


so exactly stated, we know that the first 
secular dramatic exhibition in Portugal 
took place June 8, 1502, John HI. hav- 
ing been bom on the 6th. (Crdnica d© 
D, Manoel, Parte 1. c. 62.) 
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asked Vicente for another composition, to be 
*257 represented on Twelfth Night, *1503. Her 
request was not one to be slighted; and, in 
the same way, four other pastorals followed for similar 
devout occasions, making, when taken together, six; 
all of which being in Spanish, and all religious pas- 
torals, represented with singing and dancing before 
King Manuel, his queen, and other distinguished per- 
sonages, they are to be regarded throughout as imita- 
tions of Juan de la Enzina’s eclogues.® 

Of these six pieces, three of which we know were 
written in 1502 and 1503, and the rest, probably, soon 
afterwards, the most curious and characteristic is the 
one called “ The Auto of the Sibyl Cassandra,” which 
was represented in the rich old monastery of Enxobre- 
gas, on a Christmas morning, before the queen mother. 
It is an eclogue in Spanish, above eight htmdred lines 
long, and is written in the stanzas most used by Enzina. 
Cassandra, the heroine, devoted to a pastoral life, yet 
supposed to be a sort of lay prophetess who has had 
intimations of the approaching birth of the Saviour, 
enters at once on the scene, where she remains to the 
end, the central point, round which the other seven 
personages are not inartificially grouped. She has 
hardly avowed her resolution not to be married, when 
Solomon appears, making love to her, and tolling her, 
with great simphcity, that he has arranged everything 


^ The imitation of Enzina’s poetry 
1)7 Yicente is noticed by the Hamburg 
editors. (Vol. I. Ensaxo, p. xxxriii.} 
Indeed, it is quite too obvious to be 
overlooked, and is distinctly acknowl- 
edged by one of bis contemporaries, 
Garcia de Resende, tbe collector of tke 
Portuguese Cancioneiro of 1516, who 
says, in some ramblmg verses on things 
that had happened in bis time ; — 

JE Times singolamente 
S'aser represeuta^des 


Dostilo muy elo(iueute, 

De muy novas iuvoiKf^, 

E fejtas por Gil Vicente. 

EUe foi 0 que iuveutou 

Isto ca e 0 usou 

06 mais e xuals dotrina ; 

Posto que Joam del Buzina 
0 pastoril comen Qou. 

(Miscellania e Variedade de Historiaa, 
at tbe end of Kesende’s Ordnica de JoSa 
IL,1622,foHo, f. 164.) 
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with her aunts to marry her in three days. Cassandra, 
nothing daunted at the annunciation, persists in the 
purpose of celibacy j and he, in consequence, goes out 
to summon these aunts to his assistance. During his 
absence she sings the following song : — 

They say, “ ’ T is time, go, marry • go t ” 

But I T1 no husband * not I • no I 
* For I would live all carelessly, * 258 

Amidst these hills, a maiden free, 

And never ask, nor anxious be, 

Of wedded weal or woe. 

Yet still they say, “ Go, marry > go j ” 

But I ’ll no husband • not I ! no ! 

So, mother, think not I shall wed, 

And through a tiresome life be led, 

Or use, in folly’s ways instead, 

What grace the heavens bestow. 

Yet still they say, “ Go, marry » go ! ” 

But I ’ll no husband i not 1 1 no ! 


The man has not been born, I ween, 

Who as my husband shall be seen ; 

And since what frequent tricks have been 
Undoubtingly I know, 

In vain they say, Go, marry • go ! ” 

For I ’ll no husband » not I ! no ! 


The aunts, named Cimeria, Peresica, and Erutea, who 
are, in fact, the Cumsean, Persian, and Erythraean 
Sibyls, now come in with King Solomon, and endeavor 
to persuade Cassandra to consent to his love ; setting 
forth his merits and pretensions, his good looks, his 
good temper, and his good estate. But, as they do 


21 Dicen que me case yo j 
No quiero marido, no ! 
Mas qmero vivir segura 
Nesta sierra d mi solirura, 
Que no estar en ventuxa 
Si casard bien 6 no. 

Dicen que me case yo . 

No quiero maxido, no ! 

Madre, no ser6 casada, 
Por no ver vida cansada, 
0 quizd mal empleada 
Lagrada que Dios me did. 


Dicen qne me cose yo ; 

No quiero mando, no : 

No serd ni es nacido 
Tal para ser mi marido *, 

Y pues quo tengo sabido 
Qne la flor yo me la so, 

Dicen quo mo case yo ; 

No quiero mando, no I 

(Gil Vicente, Obras, Hamburgo, 
8vo, Tom. L p. 42.) 
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not succeed, Soloinon., in despair, goes for her three 
xincles, Moses, Abraham, and Isaiah, with whom he 
instantly returns, all four dancing a sort of mad dance 
as they enter, and singing, — 

She is -wild ! She is wild < 

"Who shall speak to the child ? 

On the hills pass her hours, 

-As a shepherdess free ; 

She is fair as the flowers, 

She is wild as the sea < 

* 269 * She is wild < She is wild * 

Who shall speak to the child ? 


The three uncles first endeavor to bribe their niece 
into a more teachable temper; but, failing in that, 
Moses undertakes to show her, from his own history 
of the creation, that marriage is an honorable sacra- 
ment, and that she ought to enter into it Cassandra 
rephes, and, in the course of a rather jesting discussion 
with Abraham about good-tempered husbands, inti- 
mates that she is aware the Saviour is soon to be bom 
of a virgin; an augury which the three Sibyls, her 
aunts, prophetically confirm, and to which Cassandra 
then adds that she herself has hopes to be this Saviour’s 
mother. The uncles, shocked at the intimation, treat 
her as a crazed woman, and a theological and mystical 
discussion follows, which is carried on by all present, 
till a curtain is suddenly withdrawn, and the manger 
of Bethlehem and the child are discovered, with four 
angels, who sing a hymn in honor of his birth. The 
rest of the drama is taken up with devotions suited to 
the occasion, and it ends with the following graceful 


22 Traz Saloma5, Esaias, e Moyses, e 
A’braliad cantando todos q_uatro de folia 
4 caniaga segointe : — 

Qne saSosa estd la niHa ! 

Ay Dioa , quieh le ha.blaria’ 

£hila sierra axxda la niSa 
Su ganado A repastar ; 


Hermosa corao las flores, 

Sanosa oomo la xnar» 

SaHosa oomo la mar 
BstA la niila : 

Ay Dios, quien le hablaxia? 

Ticeute, Obias, Torn* X. p. 46. 
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candon to the Madonna, sung and danced by the author, 
as well as the other performers : — 

The maid is gracioxis all and fair ; 

How beautiful beyond compare 1 


Say, sailor, bold and free. 

That dwell’st upon the sea, 

If ships or sail or star 
So wmning are. 

And say, thou gallant knight, 
That donn’st thine armor bright, 
If steed, or arms, or war, 

So winning are. 


* And say, thou shepherd hind, * 260 

That bravest storm and wind, 

If flocks, or vales, or hills afar, 

So winning are.^s 


And so ends this incongruous drama a strange 
union of the spirit of an ancient mystery and of a 


S3 Muy graciosa es la donceUa : 

Como es hella y hermosa ' 

Digas tii el mannero, 

Que on las naves vivias, 

Si la nave 6 la vela o la estrella 
Es tan bello. 

Elgas til, el Caballero, 

Que las armas vesttis, 

Si el cabullo 6 las annus 6 la gnerra 
Es tan bella. 

Elgas tu, el pastorcico, 

Que el ganadico guardas, 

Si el ganado 6 las valles 6 la sierra 
Es tan bella. 

Vicente, Obias, Tom I p. 61 

It IS in the Hamburg edition (Tom, 
I. pp, 36 -- 62) j but, though it properly 
ends, as has been said, with the song to 
the Madonna, there is afterwards, hy 
way of envoi, the following vilmceU 
{‘*por despedida 6 mlcmoete segwinte^'), 
which is cunous as showing how the 
theatre was, from the first, made to 
serve for immediate excitement and 
political purposes , since the vilctncete 
IS. evidently intended to stir up the 
noble company present to some warlike 
enterprise in which their services were 
wanted, probably against the Moors of 
Africa, as King Manoel had no other 
wars ; — 


To the field’ To the field’ 

Cavaliers of empnse ' 

Angels pure from the skies 
Come to help us and shield. 

To the field ^ To the field' 

With armor all bright, 

They speed down their road, 

On man call, on Ood, 

To succor the right. 

To the field ' To the field ' 

Cavaliers of empnse ' 

Angels pure from the skies 
Come to help us and shield 
To the field ' To the fidd ’ 

A la guerra, 

Caballeros eslbrzados ; 

Pues los angeles sagrados 
A Socorro son en tierra 
A la guerra ’ 

Con armas resplandecientes 
Vienen del cielo volando, 

Eios y hombre apehdando 
En Socorro de las gentes. 

A la guerra, 

Caballeros esmerados , 

Pues los angeles sagrados 
A socorro son en tierra. 

A la guerra ' 

Vicente, Obras, Tom. I. p. 62. 

A similar tone is more fully heard 
in the spirited little drama entitled 
“ The Exhortation to War," performed 
1613. 
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modem vaudeville, but not without poetry, and not 
more incongruous or more indecorous than the similar 
dramas which, at the same period, and in other coun- 
tries, found a place in the princely halls of the most 
cultivated, and were listened to with edification in 
monasteries and cathedrals by the most religious. 

Vicente, however, did not stop here. He took 
counsel of his success, and wrote dramas which, with- 
out skill in the construction of their plots, and without 
any idea of conforming to rules of propriety or taste, 
are yet quite in advance of what was known on the 
Spanish or Portuguese theatre at the time. Such is the 

“ Comedia,” as it is called, of “ The Widower,” 
*261 — 0 Vindo, — which was * acted before the 

court in 1514.® It opens with the grief of the 
widower, a merchant of Burgos, on the loss of an 
affectionate and faithful wife, for which he is consoled, 
first by a friar, who uses religious considerations, and 
afterwards by a gossiping neighbor, who, being married 
to a shrew, assures his friend that, after all, it is not 
probable his loss is very great The two daughters of 
the disconsolate widower, however, join earnestly with 
their father in his mourning; but their sorrows are 
mitigated by the appearance of a noble lover who 
conceals himself in the disguise of a herdsman, in 
order to be able to approach them. His love is very 
sincere and loyal ; but, imhappHy, he loves them both, 
and hardly addresses either separately. His trouble is 
much increased and brought to a crisis by the father, 
who comes in and announces that one of his daughters 
is to be married immediately, and the other probably 
in the course of a week. In his despair, the noble 
lover calls on death, but mmsts that as long as he lives 

“ Ofefaa, Hanibuigo, 1884, 8to, Tom. II, pp. 68, etc. 
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he will continue to serve both of them faithfully and 
truly. At this juncture, and without any warning, as 
it is impossible that he should marry both, he proposes 
to the two ladies to draw lots for him ; a proposition 
which they modify by begging the Prince John, then a 
child twelve years old, and among the audience, to 
make a decision on their behalf. The prince decides 
in favor of the elder, which seems to threaten new 
anxieties and troubles, till a brother of the disguised 
lover appears and consents to marry the I'emaining 
lady. Their father, at first disconcerted, soon gladly 
accedes to the double arrangement, and the drama 
ends witli the two weddings, and the exhortations of 
the priest who performs the ceremony. 

This, indeed, is not a plot, but it is an approach 
to one. The “Rubena,” acted in 1521, comes still 
nearer,^® and so do ‘‘Don Duardos,” founded on 
the romance of “Palmerin,” * and “ Amadis of *262 
Gaul,”®’^ founded on the romance of the same 
name, both of which bring a large number of person- 
ages on the stage, and, if they have not a proper 
dramatic action, yet give, m much of their structure, 
intimations of the Spanish heroic drama, as it was 
arranged half a century later. On the other hand, 
the “ Templo d’ Apollo,” ® acted in 1526, in honor 
of the marriage of the Portuguese princess to the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, belongs to the same class 
with the allegorical plays subsequently produced in 
Spain : the three Avios on the three ships that carried 

The ** Eubena is the first of the Spanish, are the first two of those an- 
plays called, — it is difficult to tell noiinced as “ Tragicomedias ” in Book 
■vyrhy, — by Vicente or hxs editor, Co~ III. of the Works of Vicente. N o rea- 
WAJAjasi and is partly in Spanish, partly son that I know of can be given for this 
in Portuguese. It is among those pro- precise arrangement and name, 
hibited in the Index E^urgatoriua of This, too, is one of the ** Tragi- 
1667 (p. 464), — a prohibition renewed comedia8,”and is chiefly, but not whol- 
down to 1790. ly, in Spanish. 

^ These two long plays, wholly in 

Tox. I. 20 
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souls to Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, evidently gave 
Lope de Vega the idea and some of the materials for 
one of his early moral plays ; “ and the Auto in which 
Faith explains to the shepherds the origin and mys- 
teries of Christianity®® might, with slight alterations, 
have served for one of the processions of the Corpus 
Christi at Madrid, in the time of Calderon. All 
* 263 of them, it is true, are * extremely rude ; but 
nearly aU contain elements of the coming 
drama, and some of them, like “Don Duardos,” which 
is longer than a full-length play ordinarily is, are quite 
long enough to show what was their dramatic tendency. 
But the real power of Gil Vicente does not lie in the 
structure or the interest of his stories. It lies in his 
poetry, of which, especially in the lyrical portions of 
his dramas, there is much.®^ 


^ The first of these three Autos, th^ 
“ Barca do Inferno,” was represented, 
in 1517, before the queen, Maiia of 
Castile, in her sick-chamber, when she 
was suffering under the dreadful dis- 
ease of which she soon afterwards died. 
Like the “Barca do Purgatorio ” (1518), 
it is in Portuguese ; but the remaining 
Auto, the “ Barca da Gloria ” (1619), 
is in Spanish. The last two were rep- 
resented in the royal chapel. The 
moral play of Lope de Vega which 
was suggested by them is the one 
called “The Voyage of the Soul,” and 
is found in the First Book of his “Pere- 
grino en su Patria.” The opening of 
Vicente’s play resembles remarkably 
the setting forth of the Demomo on 
his voyage in Lope, besides that the 
general idea of the two fictions is al- 
most the same. On the other side of 


Por el mes era de Mayo, 

Quando haee la ealor, 

Quando canta la calandna, etc , 

a ballad which, so far ns I know, can 
be ti-aced no further back than the bal- 
lad-book of 1565, or, at any rate, that 
of 1650, while here we have a distinct 
allusion to it before 1536, giving a curi- 
ous proof how widedy this old po])uhir 
poet^ was earned about by tluj memo- 
ries of the people before it was written 
down and printed, and liow much it 
was used for dramatic purposes from 
the earliest penod of theatrical compo- 
sitions. 

^ This “Auto da Fe,” as it is strange- 
ly called, is m Spanish (Obras, Tom. I. 
pp 64, etc. ) ; but ther(», is one in Por- 
tuguese, represented before John III, 
(1527), which is still more stmngely 
called “Breve Summario da Historia 


the account, Vicente shows himself fre- 
quently familiar with the old Spanish 
literature. For instance, in one of Ms 
Portuguese Fargas, called “Dos Fisi- 
cos ” (Tom. III. p. 328), we have, — 

En el mes era de Mayo, 

Vespora de Kavidad, 

Onaado oanta la oigaixa, etc. 

plainly a parody of the well-known 
and heautiful old Spanish ballad be- 
ginning,— 


de Decs,” the action licpnnmg with 
Adam and Eve, and ending with the 
Saviour. (Ibid , I. pp. 306, etc.) 

Joam de Barros, the historian, in 
his dialogue on the Portugese Lan- 
guage (Varias Obras, Lisboa, 1786, 
12mo, p 222), praises Vicente for the 
purity of his thoughts and style, and 
contrasts him proudly with the Oeles- 
tina: “a book,” he adds, “to which 
the Portuguese language has no pax- 
an^” ^ 
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DRAMA CONTINUED. —ESCRTVA. — VILLALOBOS —QUESTION DE AMOR. — TORRES 
NAHARRO, IN ITALY. — HIS EIGHT PLAYS. — HIS DRAMATIC THEORY. — DI- 
VISION OP HIS PLAYS, AND THEIR PLOTS. — THE TROPEA. — THE HYMENEA. 
— INTRIGUING DRAMA. — BUFFOON. — CHARACTER AND PROBABLE EFFECTS 
OF NAHARRO'S PLAYS — STATE OP THE THEATRE AT THE END OF THE 
REIGN OP PERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


While Vicente, in Portugal, was thus giving an im- 
pulse to Spanish dramatic literature, which, considering 
the intimate connection of the two countries and their 
courts, can hardly have been unfelt in Spain at the 
time, and was certainly recognized there afterwards, 
scarcely anything was done in Spain itself During 
the five-and-twenty years that followed the first ap- 
pearance of Juan de la Enzina, hardly any other 
dramatic poet seems to have been encouraged or 
demanded. He was sufficient to satisfy the rare wants 
of his royal and princely patrons ; and, as we have 
seen, in both countries, the drama continued to be a 
courtly amusement, confined to a few persons of the 
highest rank. The commander Escriva, who lived 
at this time, and is the author of a few beauti- 
ful verses found in the oldest Cancioneros,^ wrote, 

1 His touching verses, ‘‘Yen, muerte, noticed in connection with the early 
tan esoondxda,” so often cited, and at Spanish theatre, by Martinez de la Rosa 
least once in Don Quixote (Parte II. (Obras, Pans, 1827, 12mo, Tom. II. p, 
c, 38), are found as far back as the 336), Other poems, written in dialogue, 
Cancionero of 1611 ; but I am not by Cartagena, and by Puerto Carrero, 
aware that Escriva’s “ Quexa de sn occur in the Cancioneros Generales, but 
Amiga’' can be found earUer than in they can hardly be regarded as dra- 
the Cancionero, Sevilla, 1535, where it matic ; and Clemencin twice notices 
occurs, f. 176. b, etc. He himself, no Pedro de Lenna as one of the early 
doubt, flourished about the year 1600 - contributors to the Spanish drama ; but 
1610. But I should not, probably, have he is not mentioned by Moratin, An- 
alluded to him here, if he had not been tonio, PeUicer, or any of the other 
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*265 * indeed, a dialogue, partly in prose and pai-tly 
in verse, in which he introduces several inter- 
locutors, and brings a complaint to the god of Love 
against his lady. But the whole is an allegory, occa- 
sionally graceful and winning from its style, but 
obviously not susceptible of representation; so that 
there is no reason to suppose it had any influence on a 
c l a ss of compositions already somewhat advanced. A 
similar remark may be added about a translation of 
the “ Amphitryon ” of Plautus, made into terse Spanish 
prose by Francisco de Villalobos, physician to Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic and Charles the Fifth, which was first 
printed in 1515, but which it is not at all probable was 
ever acted These, however, are the only attempts 
made in Spain or Portugal before 1517, except those 
of Enzina, Fernandez, and Vicente, which need to be 
referred to at aU. 

But in 1517, or a little earlier, a new movement was 
felt in the difficult beginnings of the Spanish drama ; 
and it is somewhat singular that, as the last came from 
Portugal, the present one came from Italy, It came, 
however, from two Spaniards. ^ The first of them is 
the anonymous author of the “ Question of Love,” a 
fiction to be noticed hereafter, which was finished at 
Ferrara in 1512, and which contains an eclogue of 
respectable poetical merit, that seems undoubtedly to 
have been represented before the court of Naples.® 

authors who would naturally be con- precede it in the editions of 1543 and 
suited in rektion to such a point. Bon 1674. The same play, **The Amphi- 
Quixote, ed. Clemencin, Tom. IV. p. tryon,” was translated, before 1630, by 
Tiii, and Memorias de la Academia de Fern. Perez de Oliva (who "mil bo no- 
Historia, Tom. VI. p. 406. ticed in chapters VII. and VIIL), and 

2 Three editions of it are cited by Gayangos says that in 1654 an anony- 
L. F. Moratin (Catdlogo, ITo. 20), the mous translation of it in prose appeared 
earliest of which is in 1616, My copy, at Toledo, in which the author says he 
however, is of neither of them. It is availed himself of the assistamce of both 
dated ^ragoja, 1644 (folio), and is at hk predecessors, 
the end of the Pxoblemas ” and of the ® it fills al:mut twenty-six page$ and 
other works of ViUalohos, which also six hundred lines, chiefly ut octave 
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The other, a person, of more consequence in the 
history of the Spanish drama, is Bartolom^ de Torres 
Naharro, born at Torres, near Badajoz, on the borders 
of Portugal, who, after he had been for some time a 
captive in Algiers, was redeemed, and visited Rome, 
hoping to find favor at the court of Leo the Tenth. 
This must have been after 1513,. and was, of 
course, at the *time when Juan de la Enzina *266 
resided there. But Naharro, by a satire against 
the vices of the court, made himself obnoxious at 
Rome, and fled to Naples, where he lived for some 
time under tlie protection of the noble-minded Pabricio 
Colonna, and where, at last, we lose sight of him. He 
died in poverty.^ 

His works, first published by himself at Naples, in 
1517, and dedicated to a noble Spaniard, Don Fernando 
Davalos, a lover of letters,® who had married Vittoria 
Colonna, the poetess, are entitled “ Propaladia,” or 
" The Firstlings of liis Genius.” ® They consist of 
satires, epistles, ballads, a Lamentation for King Fer- 
dinand, who died in 1516, and some other miscel- 
laneous poetry ; but chiefly of eight plays, which he 
calls “Comedias,” and which fill almost the whole 
volume.^ He was well situated for making an attempt 


stanzas, in the edition of Antwerp, 
1576, and contains a detailed account 
of the circumstances attending its repre- 
sentation. 

* This notice of ITaharro is taken 
from the slight accounts of him con- 
tained in the letter of Juan Bayerio 
Mesineno prefixed to the ‘^Propaladia*’ 
(Sevilla, 1673, 18mo), as a life of its 
author, and from the article in Anto- 
nio, Bib Nov., Tom. T p 202. A 
poor Lamentacion’’ on him is to he 
found in the Floresta of Diego Ramirez 
Pagan, 1562, and is copied by G-ayan- 
gos in a note (I. 530) ; hut it adds 
nothing to our real knowledge of Na- 
harro. 


^ Antonio (Preface to BibliotecaNova, 
Sec. 29) says he bred young men to be- 
come soldiers by teachmg mem to read 
romances of chivalry. 

® “Intitulelas” (he says, ‘‘AlLetor”) 
“ Propaladia a Prothon, q[uod est pri- 
mum, et Pallade, id est, prim» res 
Palladia, a diiferencia de his que segun- 
dariamente y con mas maduro estudio 
podnan succeder.’* They were, there- 
fore, probably written when he was a 
young man. 

I have never seen the first edition, 
1517, which is sometimes said to have 
been printed at Na^fies (Ebei’t, etc.), and 
sometimes (Moratin, etc. ) at Rome ; 
but, as it was dedicated to one of its 
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to advance the drama, and partly succeeded in it. 
There was, at the time he wrote, a great literary 
movement in Italy, especially at the court of Rome. 
The representations of plays, he tells us, were much 
resorted to,® and, though he may not have known it, 
Trissino had, in 1615, written the first regular tragedy 
in the Italian language, and thus given an impulse to 
dramatic literature, which it never afterwards en- 
tirely lost.® 

* 267 * The eight plays of Naharro, however, do 

not afford much proof of a familiarity with 
antiquity, or of a desire to follow ancient rules or 
examples ; but their author gives us a little theory of 
his own upon the subject of the drama, which is not 
without good sense. Horace, he says, requires five 
acts to a play, and he thinks this reasonable j though 
he looks upon the pauses they make rather as con- 
venient resting-places than anything else, and calls 
them, not acts, but “ Jomadas,” or days.“ As to the 
number of persons, he would have not less than six, 
nor more than twelve ; and as to that sense of pro- 
priety which refuses to introduce materials into the 
subject that do not belong to it, or to permit the 
characters to talk and act inconsistently, he holds it to 


author’s Neapolitan patrons, and as 
Mesineno, who seems to have been a 
personal acquamtance of its author, 
implies that it was, at some twmi print- 
ed at Naples, I have assigned its first 
edition to that city. JEditions appeared 
at Seville in 1520, 1626, 1533, and 
1645 I one at Toledo, 1535 ; one at 
Madrid, 1573 ; and one without date, 
at Antwerp. I have used the editions 
of SeviUe, 1533, small quarto, and Ma- 
chad, 1673, small 18mo ; the latter be- 
ing expurgated, and having ** Lazarillo 
de Tonnes” at the end. There were 
but six plays in the early editions*, 
the “Calamzta” and “Aquilana” be- 
ing added afteiwards. 


8 “ Viendo assi misnio todo (*1 muudo 
en fiestas de Oomedias y destas cosas,” 
is part of liis apology to Don Fernando 
Davalos for ashing leave to dedicate 
them to him. 

® Trissmo’s Sofonisba ” wan written 
as early as 1515, though not printed till 
later. 

10 ** Jomadas,** days’ -work, days*- 
joumey, etc. The old French myste- 
ries were divided into jotmUcSj or por- 
tions, each of which could conveniently 
be represented in the time given by the 
Chnrch to such entertainments on a 
single day. One of the mysteries in 
this way required forty days for its 
exhibition. 
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be as indispensable as the rudder to a ship. Tins is, of 
course, aU very well. 

Besides this, his plays are all in verse, and all open 
with a sort of prologue, which he calls “Introyto,” 
generally written in a rustic and amusing style, asking 
the favor and attention of the audience, and giving 
hints concerning the subject of the piece that is to 
follow. 

But when we come to the dramas themselves, 
though we find a decided advance, in some respects, 
beyond anything that had preceded them, in others we 
find great rudeness and extravagance, and little regard 
paid to his own theories. Their subjects are very 
various. One of them, the “ Soldadesca,” is on the 
Papal recruiting service at Borne. Another, the 
“ Tinelaria,” or Servants’ Dining-Hall, is on such riots 
as were likely to happen in the disorderly service of a 
cardinal’s household; full of revelry and low life. 
Another, La Jacinta,” gives us the story of a lady 
who lives at her castle on the road to Borne, where 
she violently detains sundry passengers, and chooses a 
husband among them. And of two others, one 
is on the adventures of a * disguised prince, *268 
who comes to the court of a fabulous King of 
Leon, and wins his daughter after the fashion of the 
old romances of chivalry and the other is on the 
adventures of a child stolen in infancy, which involve 
disguises in more humble life.^® 

How various were the modes in which these subjects 
were thrown into action and verse, and, indeed, how 
different was the character of his different dramas, 
may be best understood by a somewhat ampler notice 
of the two not yet mentioned. 


La Aq^uilana, 


^ La Calamita. 
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Tte first of these, the “ Trofea,” is in honor of King 
Manuel of Portugal, and the discoveries and conquests 
that were made in India and Africa under his auspices; 
but it is very meagre and poor. After the Prologue, 
which fills above three hundred verses. Fame enters in 
the first act and announces that the great king has 
in his most holy wars gained more lands than are 
described by Ptolemy; whereupon Ptolemy appears 
instantly, by especial permission of Pluto, from tlie 
regions of torment, and denies the fact; but, after a 
discussion, is compelled to admit it, though with a 
saving clause for his own honor. In the second act 
two shepherds come upon the stage to sweep it for the 
king’s appearance. They make themselves very merry 
at first with the splendor about them, and one of them 
sits on the throne, and imitates grotesquely the ctxrate 
of his village ; but they soon qxiarrel, and continue in 
bad humor till a royal page interferes, and compels 
them to go on and arrange the apartment. The whole 
of the third act is taken up with the single speech of 
an interpreter, bringing in twenty Eastern and African 
kings who are ixnable to speak for themselves, bxxt 
avow, through his very tedious harangue, their alle- 
giance to the crown of Portugal ; to all which the king 
makes no word of reply. The next act is absux'dly 
filled with a royal reception of four shepherds, who 
bring him presents of a fox, a lamb, an eagle, and a 
cock, which they explain with some humor and abun- 
dance of allegory ; but to all which he makes as little 
reply as he did to the proffered fealty of the 
*269 twenty * heathen kings. In the fifth and last 
act, Apollo gives verses, in praise of the king, 
qxxeen, and prince, to Fame, who distributes copies to 
the audience ; but, refusing them to one of the shep- 
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herds, has a riotous dispute with him. The shepherd 
tauntingly offers Fame to spread the praises of King 
Manuel through the world as well as she does, if she 
will hut lend him her wings. The goddess consents. 
He puts them on and attempts to fly, but falls headlong 
on the stage, with which poor practical jest and a 
lillancico the piece ends. 

The other drama, called “ Hymenea,” is better, and 
gives intimations of what became later the foundations 
of the national theatre. Its “ Introy to,” or prologue, 
is coarse, but not without wit, especially in those parts 
which, according to the peculiar toleration of the 
times, were allowed to make free with religion, if they 
but showed sufficient reverence for the Church. The 
story is entirely invented, and may be supposed to 
have passed in any city of Spain. The scene opens in 
front of the house of Febea, the heroine, before day- 
light, where Hymeneo, the hero, after making known 
his love for the lady, arranges with his two servants to 
give her a serenade the next night. When he is gone 
the servants discuss their own position, and Boreas, 
one of them, avows his desperate love for Doresta, the 
heroine’s maid; a passion which, through the rest of 
the piece, becomes the running caricature of his 
master’s. But at this moment the Marquis, a brother 
of Febea, comes with his servants into the street, and, 
by the escape of the others, who fly immediately, has 
little doubt that there has been love-making about the 
house, and goes away determined to watch more care- 
fully. Thus ends the first act, which might furnish 
materials for many a Spanish comedy of the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the second act Hymeneo enters with his servants 
and musicians, and they sing a camion which reminds 
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US of the sonnet in Moli^re’s “ Misantrope,” and a 
viManeieo which is but little better. Febea then appears 
in the balcony," and after a conversation which, for its 
substance, and often for its graceful manner, 
* 270 might have been in Calderon’s * “ Dar la Vida 
por su Dama,” she promises to receive her lover 
the next night. When she is gone the servants and 
the master confer a little together, the master showing 
himself very generous m his happiness ; but they all 
escape at the approach of the Marqius, whose suspi- 
cions are thus fully confirmed, and who is with diffi- 
culty restrained by his page from attacking the offen- 
ders at once. 

The next act is devoted entirely to the loves of the 
servants. It is amusing, from its caricature of the 
troubles and trials of their masters, but does not 
advance the action at all. The fourth, however, brings 
the hero and lover into the lady’s house, leaving his 
attendants in the street, who confess their cowardice 
to one another, and agree to run away if the Marquis 
appears. This happens immediately. They escape, 
but leave a cloak, which betrays who they are, and the 
Marquis remains undisputed master of the ground at 
the end of the act. 

The last act opens without delay. The Marquis, 
offended in the nicest point of Castilian honor, — the 
very point on which the plots of so many later Spanish 
dramas turn, — resolves at once to put both of the 
guilty parties to death, though their offence is no 
greater than that of having been secretly in the same 
house together. The lady does not deny her brother’s 
right, but enters into a long discussion with Mm about 
it, part of wMch is touching and effective, but most of 
it very tedious ; in the midst of all wMch Hymeneo 
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presents himself, and after explaining who he is and 
what are his intentions, and especially after admitting 
that, under the circumstances of the case, the Marquis 
might justly have kUled his sister, the whole is 
arranged for a double wedding of masters and servants, 
and closes with a spirited viMandeo in honor of Love 
and his victories. 

The two pieces are very different, and mark the 
extremes of the various experiments Naharro tried in 
order to produce a dramatic effect. “ As to the kinds 
of dramas,” he says, "it seems to me that two are 
sufB.cient for our Castilian language; dramas 
founded on * knowledge, and dramas founded * 271 
on fancy.” The " Trofea,” no doubt, was 
intended by him to belong to the first class. Its tone 
is that of compliment to Manuel, the really great king 
then reigning in Portugal ; and from a passage in the 
third act it is not unlikely that it was represented in 
Rome before the Portuguese ambassador, the venerable 
Tristan d’ AcuSa. But the rude and buffoon shep- 
herds, whose dialogue fills so much of the slight and 
poor action, show plainly that he was neither xmac- 
quainted with Enzina and Vicente, nor unwilling to 
imitate them; while the rest of the drama — the 
part that is supposed to contain historical facts — is, as 
we have seen, still worse. The “ Hymenea,” on the 
other hand, has a story of considerable interest, 
announcing the intriguing plot which became a prin- 
cipal characteristic of the Spanish theatre afterwards. 
It has even the “Grracioso,” or Droll Servant, who 

** Comedia h, noticia,” he calls His comedicts are extremely different in 
them, in the Address to the Header, length ; one of them extending to about 
and “comedia d fantasia”; and ex- twenty-six hundred lines, which would 
plains the first to be **de cosa iiota y be veiy long, if represented, and another 
vista en realxdad,” illustrating the re- hardly reaching twelve hundred. ^ All, 
mark by his plays on recruiting and on however, are divided into five Joma* 
the riotous life of a cardanars servant. das. 
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makes love to the heroine’s maid ; a character which 
is also found in Naharro’s ‘‘ Serafina,” but which Lope 
de Vega above a century afterwards claimed as if in- 
vented by himselfl* 

What is more singular, the Hymenea approaches to 
a ‘fulfilment of the reqriisitions of the unities, for it 
has but one proper action, which is the marriage of 
Febea; it does not extend beyond the period of 
twenty-four hours j and the whole passes in the street 
before the house of the lady, unless, indeed, the fifth 
act passes within the house, which is doubtfull® The 
whole, too, is founded on the national manners, and 
preserves the national costume and character. The 
best parts, in general, are the humorous; but there 
are graceful passages between the lovers, and touching 
passages between the brother and sister. The 
* 272 * parody of the servants, Boreas and Doresta, 
on the passion of the hero and heroine, is 
spirited ; and in the first scene between them we have 
the following dialogue, which might be transferred 
with effect to not a few plays of Calderon : — 

Boreas. 0, would to heaven, my lady dear, 

That, at the instant I first looked on thee, 

Thy love had equalled mine i 
Doresta. WeU ! that ’s not bad ’ 

But still you ’re not a bone for me to pick.i® 

Boreas. Make trial of me. Bid me do my best, 

In humble service of my love to thee • 

So shalt thou put me to the proof, and know 
If what I say accord with what I feel. 

Doresta. Were my desire to bid thee serve quite clear, 

Perchance thy offers would not be so prompt. 

'In the Dedication of “La Fran- than once in Don Quixote, k little 
cesiUa” in his Comedias, Tom. XIIL lower we have another, “ Ya las toman 
Madrid, 1620, 4to. do las dam** — “ Where they give, they 

^ The “Aquilana,” absurd as its sto- take.” Isaharro is accustomed to ren- 
ry is, approaches, perhaps, even nearer der his humorous dialogue savory by 
to absolute regularity in its form. introducing such old proverbs fre* 

This is an old proverb, “A otro quently. 
can con esse huesso,” It occurs more 
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Boreas, 0 lady, look’ee, that *s downright abuse ! 

Boresta Abuse ? How *s that * Can words and ways so kind, 
And full of courtesy, be called abuse ? 

Boreas, I Ve done 

I dare not speak. Your answers are so sharp, 

They pierce my very bowels through and through. 

Boresta, Well, by my faith, it gneves my heart to see 
That thou so mortal art. Dost think to die 
Of this disease ? 

Boreas, *T would not be wonderful. 

Boresta, But still, my gallant Sir, perhaps you ’ll find 
That they who give the suffering take it too. 

Boreas, In sooth, I ask no better than to do 
As do my fellows, -- give and take ; but now 
I take, fair dame, a thousand hurts. 

And still give none. 

Boresta Howknow’st thou that? 


And so she continues, till she comes to a plenary con- 
fession of being no less hurt, or in love, herself, than 
he is.^'^ 

*A11 the plays of Naharro have a versifica- *273 
tion and diction remarkably fluent and har- 
monious for the period in which he wrote,^® and nearly 
all of them have passages of easy and natural dialogue, 
and of spirited lyrical poetry. But several are very 
gross; two are absurdly composed in different Ian- 


17 Boreas. Plugiera, SeSora, a Dios, 

Eu aquel punto que os vi, 
Que quiHieras tan to a mi, 
Como luego quise a yos 
Boresta. Bueno es esso ; 

A otro can con esse huesso I 
Boreas. Ensayad res de mandanue 
Quanto yo podr6 Uaaer, 

Pues os desseo seroir • 

Si quiera porqu’ en prouanna 
Oonozcays si mi querer 
Concierta con mi dezir. 
Boresta. Si mis ganas fUessen ciertas 
Do quoreros yo mondar, 
QuiQa de vuestro hablax 
Adrian menos oflfertas 
Boreas. Si mirays, 

Senora, mal me trataJs. 
Boresta, Como puedo maltrataros 
Con palabras tan bionestas 
Y por tan cortesas maiias ? 
'‘Boreas, Como f ya no osso hablaros, 
Que teneya ciertas respuestaa 
Que last^an las entraSas. 
Boresta Por mi fe tengo mantilla 
De yeros assi mortal . 
Morireys de aquease mal? 
Boreas, ISfo sexia marayilla. 


Boresta. Pues, galan, 

Ya las toman do las dan. 

Boreas Por mi fe, que holgana, 

Si, como otros mis yguales, 
Pudiesse dar y tomar : 

Mas yeo, Senora mia, 

Que recibo dos mil males 
T mngmio puedo dar 
Propaladia, Madrid, 1578, 18mo, f. 222. 

^ There is a good deal of art in Na- 
harro’s verse. The ^‘Hymenea,” for 
instance, is written in twelve-line stan- 
zas ; the eleventh being a pie quebrado, 
or broken line. The ‘*Jacinta” is in 
twelve-line stanzas, without the pie 
qitehrado. The “Calamita” is in quiii- 
tillas, connected by the pie qmhrado. 
The “Aquilana” is in quartetaSf con- 
nected in the same way ; and so on. 
But the number of feet in each of his 
lines is not always exact, nor are the 
rhymes always good, though, on the 
whole, a harmonious result is gener- 
ally produced. 
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guages, — one of them in four, and the other in six ; 
and all contain abundant proof, in their structure and 
tone, of the rudeness of the age that produced them. 
In consequence of their little respect for the Church, 
they were soon forbidden by the Inquisition in Spain.® 
That they were represented in Italy before they 
were printed,^ and that they were so far circu- 
*274 lated before their * author gave them to the 
press, ^ as to be already in some degree beyond 
his own control, we know on his own authority. He 
intimates, too, that a good many of the clergy were 
present at the representation of at least one of them.® 
But it is not Ukely that any of his plays were acted, 
except in the same way with Vicente’s and Euzina’s ; 
that is, before a moderate number of persons in some 
great man’s house,^ at Naples, and perhaps at Rome. 


He partly apologizes for this ^ in 
his Preface to the Reader, by saying 
that Italian words are introduced into 
the ccmvedias because of the audiences 
in Italy. This will do, as far as the 
Itahaii IS concerned ; but what is to be 
said for the other languages that are 
used 2 In the Inbroyto to the Sera* 
fina,” he makes a jest of the whole, 
telling the audience, — 

But you must all keep "wide amke, 

Or else in vain you T1 undertake 
To comprehend the dififering speech. 

Which here is quite distinot for eacnj — 
Four languages, as you will hear, 

Castilian with Valencian clear, 

And Latin and Italian too , — 

So take care lest they tronble you. 

IS'o douht his comedias were exhibited 
before only a few persons, who were able 
tounderstandthe various languages they 
contained, and found them only the 
more amusing for this variety. 

It is singular, however, that a 
very severe passage on the Pope and 
the clergy at Rome, in the ** Jacinfa,” 
was not struck out, ed. 1578, f. 256. b ; 
— a proof, among many others, how 
capriciously and carelessly the Inquisi- 
tion acted m such matters. In the In* 
dex of 1667 (p. 114) only the ^‘Aqni- 
lana’" IS prohibited. 


As the question, whether Nahar- 
ro’s plays weie acted in Italy or not, 
has been angrily discussed between 
Lampillas (Ensayo, Madrid, 1789, 4to, 
Tom. VI. pp. 160-167) and Signorelli 
(Storia dei Teatri, Napoli, 1813, 8vo, 
Tom. VI. pp. 171, etc.), in consequence 
of a rash passage in Nasarre\s Prdlogo 
to the Plays of Cervantes (Madrid, 1749, 
4to), I will copy the ongiiial phrase of 
Naharro himself, which had escaped all 
the combatants, and in which he says 
he used Italian words in his plays, 
“ aviendo respeto al luga/r^ y d las per- 
sonas, d quien sa rcciiaron” Neither 
of these learned persons knew even that 
the first edition of the ** Propaladm” 
was probably printed in Italy, and that 
one early edition was certainly printed 
there. 

^ “ Las mas destas obrillas andavan 
ya fuem dc mi obediencia y voluntad/’ 

In the opening of the hvtroyto to 
the “Trofea.*^ 

I am quite aware that, in the im- 
portant passage already cited from Men- 
dez Silva, on the first acting of plays, 
in 1492, we have the words, ** Mko de 
1492 Gomenzaron en Castilla las com* 
afiias d representaijw^tewTWTi^e come- 
ias de Juan de la Enzina ; but what 
the word ^Uornmte was intended to 
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They, therefore, did not probably produce much effect 
at first on the condition of the drama, so far as it was 
then developed in Spain. Their influence came in later, 
and through the press, when four editions, beginning 
with that of 1520, appeared in Seville alone in twenty- 
five years, curtailed, indeed, and expurgated, in the 
last, but stm giving specimens of dramatic composi- 
tion much in advance of anything then produced in 
the country. 

But though men like Juan de la Enzina, Gil Yicente, 
and Naharro had turned their thoughts towards dra- 
matic composition, they seem to have had no idea 
of founding a popular national drama. For this we 
must look to the next period ; since, as late as the end 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and even in 
the first years of that of Charles the Fifth, there is no 
trace of such a theatre in Spain. 


mean is shown by the words that fol- 
low ^^festcjaiido cm ellas d D, Fa- 
driquc de Toledo, E^inquez Almimnte de 
Gashlla^ y d Don Inigo Lop&z de Men^ 


dcm segundo Duque del Infmiado," 
So that the representations in the halls 
and chapels of these great houses were 
accounted representations. 
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PKOYEN^AL LITERATTJRE IN SPAIN. — PROVENCE. — ITS BARTJARIAN CONQUER- 
ORS. — ORIGIN OF THE PROVBN9AL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. — BARCE- 
LONA. — DIALECT OF CATALONIA. — ARAGOrf. — TROUBADOUR POETS IN CAT- 
ALONIA AND ARAGON. — WAR OF THE ALBIGENSES. — PETER THE SECOND. 
— JAMES THE CONQUEROR AND HIS CHRONICLE — RAMON MUNTANER AND 
HIS CHRONICLE. — DECAY OF POETRY IN PROVENCE, AND DECAY OF PRO- 
VEN9AL POETRY IN SPAIN. — CATALONIAN DIALECT. 

Proyencal literature appeared in Spain as early as 
any portion of the Castilian, with which we have thus 
far been exclusively occupied. Its introduction was 
natural, and, being intimately connected with the 
history of political power in both Provence and Spain, 
can be at once explained, at least so far as to account 
for its prevalence in the quarter of the Peninsula 
where, during three centuries, it predominated, and for 
its large influence throughout the rest of the coimtry, 
both at that time and afterwards. 

Provence — or, in other words, that part 'of the 
South of France which extends from Italy to Spain, 
and which originally obtained its name in consequence 
of the consideration it enjoyed as an early and most 
important province of Rome — was singularly fortu- 
nate, during the latter period of the Middle Ages, in 
its exemption from many of the troubles of those 
troubled times.^ While the great movement of the 
Northern nations lasted, Provence was disturbed chiefly 
by the Alani, Vandali, and Suevi, fierce tribes who 

^ y. Diez, Troubadours, Zwiebau, great adiuiratiou for its race of men, its 
1826, 8vo, p. 6. “Breviterque Italia culture, and its wealth, (Hist. Hat., 
vexius quam Provinoia,” — roAher Lib. III. o. 5, Ed. Pranzii, 1778> Tom. 
other lUily thm a — says IIL p. 548.) 

Pliny the elder when expressing ms 
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soon passed onward to Spain, leaving few traces of 
their character behind them j and by the Visigoths, 
the mildest of all the Teutonic invaders, 

* who did not reach the South of France till *276 
they had been long resident in Italy, and, when 
they came, established themselves at once as the per- 
manent masters of that tempting country.^ 

Greatly favored in this comparative quiet, which, 
though sometimes broken by internal dissension, or by 
the ineffectual incursions of their new Arab neighbors, 
was nevertheless such as was hardly known elsewhere, 
and favored no less by a soil and climate almost with- 
out rivals in the world, the civilization and refinement 
of Provence advanced faster than those of any other 
portion of Europe. From the year 879, a large part 
of it was fortunately constituted into an independent 
government ; and, what was very remarkable, it con- 
tinued under the same family till 1092, two hundred 
and thirteen years.® During this second period, its 
territories were again much spared from the confusion 
that almost constantly pressed their borders and 
threatened their tranquillity; for the troubles that 
then shook the North of Italy did not cross the Alps 
and the Var; the Moorish power, so far from making 
new aggressions, maintained itself with difficulty in 
Catalonia ; and the wars and convulsions in the North 
of France, from the time of the first successors of 
Charlemagne to that of Philip Augustus, flowed rather 
in the opposite direction, and furnished, at a safe dis- 
tance, occupation for tempers too fierce to endure 
idleness. 

2 Pedro Salazar de Mendoza, Monar- ® Sismondi, Histoire des Fran 9 ais, 
quia de Espafia, Libro 1. Titulo 111. Paris, 1821, 8vo, Tom. III. pp. 289, 
cap. 1 and 2. Ed. 1770, fol., Tom. I. etc. 
pp. 53, 66. 
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In the coxirse of these two centuries, a language 
sprang up in the South and along the Mediterranean, 
compounded, according to the proportions of their 
power and refinement, from that spoken by the 
Northern tribes and from the degraded Latin of the 
country, and slowly and quietly took the place of 
both. With this new language appeared, as noise- 
lessly, about the middle of the tenth century, a new 
literature, suited to the climate, the age, and the 
manners that produced it, and one which, for nearly 
three hundred years, seemed to be advancing 
* 277 towards a grace * and refinement such as had 
not been known since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Thus things continued under twelve princes of 
barbarian blood, who make little show in the wars of 
them times, but who seem to have governed their 
states with a moderation and gentleness not to have 
been expected amidst the general disturbance of the 
world. This family became extinct, in the male 
branch, in 1092; and in 1113 the crown of Provence 
was transferred, by the marriage of its heir, to Ray- 
mond Berenger, the third Count of Barcelona.^ The 
Provencal poets, many of whom were noble by birth, 
and all of whom, as a class, were atttiched to the 
court and its aristocracy, naturally followed their liege 
lady, in considerable, numbers, from Arles to Barcelona, 
and willingly established themselves in her new capital, 
under a prince full of knightly accomplishments, and 
yet not disinclined to the arte of peace. 

Nor was the change for them a great one. The 
Pjmenees made then, as they make now, no very 

* E. A. Schmidt, GescHoht® Aiagomene im Mittekltcr, Leiprig, 1828, Sro, 
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serious difference between tbe languages spoken on 
their opposite declivities ; similarity of pursuits had 
long before induced a similarity of manners in the 
populations of Barcelona and of Marseilles j and if the 
Provencals had somewhat more of gentleness and 
culture, the Catalonians, from the share they had 
taken in the Moorish wars, possessed a more strongly 
marked character, and one developed in more manly 
proportions.® At the very commencement of the 
twelfth century, therefore, we may fairly consider a 
Provencal refinement to have been introduced into the 
northeastern corner of Spain ; and it is worth notice 
that this is just about the period when, as we have 
already seen, the ultimately national school of poetry 
began to show itself in quite the opposite corner of 
the Peninsula, amidst the mountains of Biscay and 
Asturias.® 

* Political causes, however, similar to those * 278 
which first brought the spirit of Provence from 
Arles and Marseilles to Barcelona, soon carried it 
further onward towards the centre of Spam. In 1137 
the Counts of Barcelona obtained by marriage the 
kingdom of Aragon ; and though they did not at once 
remove the seat of their government to Saragossa, 
they early spread through their new territories some 
of the refinement for which they were indebted to 
Provence. This remarkable family, whose power was 
now so fast stretching up to the North, possessed, at 
different times, during nearly three centuries, different 

Bai'celona was a prize often fought Iona, Madrid, 1779-1792, 4 tom. 4to), 
for successfully by Moors and Chris- and especially m the curious documents 
tians, but it was finally rescued from and notes in Tom. 11. and lY. 
the misbelieYers in 986 or 986. (Zu- ® The members of the French Acade- 
rita, Andes de Aragon, Lib. 1. c. 9.) my, in their continuation of the Bene- 
■Whatever relates to its early power and dictine Hist. Litt. de la France (Paris, 
glory may be found in Capmany (Me- 4to, Tom. XYL, 1824, p. 195), trace it 
moiias de la Antigua Ciudad de Barce- back a little earlier. 
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portions of territory on botk sides of tlie Pyrenees 
generally maintaining a control over a largo part of 
the Northeast of Spain, and of the South of France 
Between 1229 and 1253, the most distinguished of its 
memhers gave the widest extent to its empire by broac 
conquests from the Moors ; but later the power of th( 
Kings of Aragon became gradually circumscribed, anc 
their territory diminished, by marriages, successions 
and military disasters. Under eleven princes, how 
ever, in the direct line, and three more in the indirect 
they maintained their right to the kingdom down b 
the year 1479, when, in the person of Ferdinand, i 
was united to Castile, and the solid foundations wen 
laid on which the Spanish monarchy has ever sinci 
rested. 

With this slight outline of the course of politica 
power in the northeastern part of Spain, it will b 
easy to trace the origin and history of the litcratur 
that prevailed there from the beginning of the twelft] 
to the middle of the fifteenth century; a literatur 
which was introduced from Provence, and retained th 
Provencal character till it came in contact with tha 
more vigorous spirit which, during the same perioc 
had been advancing from the northwest, and aftei 
wards succeeded in giving its tone to the literatur 
of the consolidated monarchy.^ 


Catalan patriotism has denied all 
this, and claimed tliat the Provenc^al 
literatTire was derived from Catalonia. 
See Ant. Bastero, Cmsca Provenzale, 
Koma, 1724, foL, pp. 7 , sqq,. Toms 
Amat, Prdlogo to '‘Memorias de los 
Escritores Oatalanes,” and elsewhere. 
But it is only necessary to read what 
its Hends have said in defence of this 
position, to he satisfied that it is un- 
tenable.^ The simple fact that the lit- 
erature in question existed a full century 
in Provence before there is any pretence 


to claim its existence in Catalonia, 
decisive of the controversy, if the 
really bo a controversy about tlio ma 
ter. The ‘‘Memorias paiu ayudar 
formar un Biccionario Critico do 1 
Antores Catalanes/’ etc., by 1 ). Fel 
Torres Amat, Bishop of Astorga, et 
(Barcelona, 1886, 8vo), is, however, i 
indispensable book for the history 
the literature of Catalonia i for its a 
thor, descended from one or the old ai 
distinguished families of the countr 
and nephew of the learned Axohlnsh 
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* The character of the old Proven 9 al poetry *279 
is the same on both sides of the Pyrenees. In 
general it is graceful and devoted to love ; but some- 
times it becomes involved in the politics of the time, 
and sometimes it runs into a severe and imbecoming 
satire. In Catalonia, as •well as in its native home, it 
belonged much to the court ; and the highest in rank 
and power are the earliest and foremost on its lists. 
Thus, both the princes who first wore the united 
crowns of Barcelona and Provence, and who reigned 
from 1113 to 1162, are often set down as Limousin or 
Provencal poets, though "with slight claims to the 
honor, since not a verse has been published that can 
be attributed to either of them.® 

Alfonso the Second, however, who received the 
crown of Aragon in 1162, and wore it till 1196, is 
admitted by all to have been a Troubadour. Of him 
we stiU possess a few not inelegant coihs, or stanzas, 
addressed to his lady, which are curious from the 
circumstance that they constitute the oldest poem in 
the modern dialects of Spain whose author is known 
to us ; and one that is probably as old, or nearly as 
old, as any of the anonymous poetry of Castile 
and the North.® Like *^e other sovereigns *280 


Amat, who died in 1824, has devoted 
much of his life and of his ample means 
to collect materials for it. It contains 
more mistakes than it should; but a 
great deal of its information can he ob- 
tained nowhere else in a printed form. 
On the matter of the precedence of the 
Catalan over the Proven 9 ^, he follows 
Bastero ; but does not, in several re- 
spects, go so far as his predecessor, who, 
among other extravagances, believes 
that the supremacy of his native dia- 
lect was once vindicated by a miracle ; 
— a dumb child brought from Kavarre 
to Catalonia being there gifted with 
speech by the intercession of the Vir- 
gm, but only so as to spealc Catalan, 


which her very parents could not un- 
demtand ; so that — as Bastero will 
have it — a sort of exclusive counte- 
nance was divinely given to the dia- 
lect of Catalonia. (Crusca Provenzale, 
p. 87) 

® See the articles in Torres Amat, 
Memonas, pp. 104, 105. 

® The poem is in Raynonard, Trouba- 
dours, Tom. III. p. 118. It begins, -v- 

Per mantas guizas m' es data 
Joys e deport e aolatz. 

The life of its author is in Zurita, * ^ Ana- 
les de Aragon” (Lib. II.) ; but the few 
literary notices needed of him are best 
found in Latassa, ** Biblioteca Antigua 
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of his age, who loved and practised the art of the 
gai saber, Alfonso collected poets about his person. 
Pierre Eogiers was at his court, and so were Pierre 
Eaimond de Toulouse, and Aimeric de Peguilain, who 
mourned his patron’s death in verse, — all three 
famous troubadours in their time, and all three 
honored and favored at Barcelona.^® There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that a Provencal spirit was already 
established and spreading in that part of Spain before 
the end of the twelfth century. 

In the beginning of the next century, external 
circumstances imparted a great impulse to this spirit in 
Aragon. From 1209 to 1229, the shameful war which 
gave birth to the Inquisition was carried on wdth ex- 
traordinary cruelty and fury against the Albigenses ; 
a religious sect in Provence accused of heresy, but 
persecuted rather by an implacable political ambition. 
To this sect — which, in some points, opposed the pre- 
tensions of the See of Eome, and was at last exter- 
noinated by a crusade under the Papal authority — 
belonged nearly all the contemporary Troubadours, 
whose poetry is full of their sufferings and remon- 
strances.^^ In their great distress, the principal ally 


de los Escritores Aragoneses” (Zara- 
goza, 1796, 8vo, Tom I. p. 175), and in 
the ^‘Histoire Litteraire de la France’* 
(Paris, 4to, Tom. XV,, 1820, p. 168), 
As to the word coUas, I cannot but 
think — notwithstanding all the refined 
discussions about it in Kaynouard (Tom. 
II. pp. 174-178) and Biez, “Trouba- 
dours ” Cp. Ill and note) — that it was 
quite synonymous with the Spanish 
coplas, and may, for all common pur- 
poses, be translated by our English 
stomas^ or even sometimes by couplets. 

10 por Pierre Bogiers, see Kaynouard, 
Troubadours, Tom, V. p, 380, Tom. IIL 
,pp. 27, etc., with Millot, Hist. Litt. 
®es Troubadours, Paris, 1774, 12mo, 
Tom. I. pp, 108, etc., and the Hist. 
Hit. de la France, Tom. XV. p, 469. 


For Pierre Baimond do Toulouse, see 
Raynouard, Tom, V p. 322, and Tom. 
III.p. 120, with Hist. Litt. de la France, 
Tom. XV. p 457, and Orese.imbeni, Is- 
toria della Volgar Poesia (Bom a, 1710, 
4to, Tom. II. p 55), where, on the au- 
thority of a manuscript in the Vatican, 
he says of Pierre Baimond, “And6 in 
corte del Re Alfonso d’ Aragon^ che 
Taccolse e mol to onorb.” For Aimdnc 
de P4guilain, see Hist. Litt. de la France, 
Pans, 4to, Tom. XVIII., 1836, p. 684. 

^ Sismondi (Hist, des FrauQais, Paris, 
8vo, Tom. VI. and VIL, 1828, 1826) 
gives an ample account of the cruelties 
and horrors of the war of the Albigenses, 
and Llorente (Histoire de I* Inquisition, 
Paris, 1817, 8vo, Tom. I. p. 43) shows 
the connection of that war with the 
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of the Albigenses and Troubadours was Peter the 
Second of Aragon, who, in 1213, perished nobly 
fighting in their cause at the disastrous battle of 
Muret. When, therefore, the Troubadours of 
* Provence were compelled to escape from the * 281 
burnt and bloody ruins of their homes, not a 
few of them hastened to the friendly court of Aragon, 
sure of finding themselves protected, and their art 
held in honor, by princes who were, at the same time, 
poets. 

Among those who thus appeared in Spain in the 
time of Peter the Second were Hugues de Saint Cyr;^ 
Azemar le Noir;^® Pons Barba Eaimond de Miraval, 
who joined in the cry urging the king to the defence 
of the Albigenses, in which he perished j and Per- 
digon,^® who, after being munificently entertained at 
his court, became, like Folquet de Marseille, a traitor 
to the cause he had espoused, and openly exulted in 
the king’s untimely fate. But none of the poetical 
followers of Peter the Second did him such honor as 
the author of the long poem of “ The War of the 
Albigenses,” in which much of the King of Aragon’s 
life is recorded, and a minute account given of his dis- 
astrous death.^® All, however, except Perdigon and 


origin of the Inquisition. The fact 
that nearly all the Troubadours took 
part with the persecuted Albigenses is 
equally notonous. Histoire Litt. de la 
France, Tom XYIII p. 588, and Fan- 
riel, Introduction to the Histoire de la 
Croisade contre les H4r4tiques Albi- 
geois, Paris, 1837, 4to, p. xv. 

^ Kaynouard, Troub., Tom. V. p. 
222, Tom. III. p. 830. Millot, Hist., 
Tom. II. p. 174. 

Hist. Litt de la France, Tom. 
XYIII. p. 686. 

Ibid., p. 644. f 

Raynouard, Troub., Tom. Y. pp. 
882, 386. Hist. Litt. de la France, 
Tom. XYII. pp. 456-467. 


Hist, Litt. de la France, Tom. 
XYIII. pp. 608 - 605. Millot, Hist., 
Tom. 1. p 428 

For this cniel and false chief among 
the crusaders, pmisecl by Petrarca (Tri- 
onfo d’ Amore, C. lY.) and by Dante 
(Farad., IX. 94, etc.), see Hist. Litt. 
de la France, Tom. XYIII. p. 594. 
His poetry is in Raynouard, Troub., 
Tom. III. pp. 149-162. 

This impoitant poem, admirably 
edited by M. Charles Fauriel, who was 
one of the soundest and most thorough 
French scholars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is m a series of works on the his- 
tory of France, published by order of 
the King of France, and begun under 
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Folquet, regarded him with gratitude, as their patron, 
and as a poeV® who, to use the language of one of 
them, made himself “ their head and the head of their 
honors.” ® 

The glorious reign of Jayme or James the Con- 
queror, which followed, and extended from 1213 
*282 to 1276, exhibits* the same poetical character 
with that of the less fortunate reign of his 
immediate predecessor. He protected the Trou- 
badours, and the Troubadours, in return, praised and 
honored him. Guillaume An6lier addressed a sirveizte 
to him as “ the young King of Aragon, who defends 
mercy and discountenances wrong.” ^ Nat de Mons 
sent him two poetical letters, one of which gives him 
advice concerning the composition of his court and 


the auspices of M, Guizot, and hjr his 
recommendation, when he was minister 
of Public Instruction. It is entitled 
“Histoire de la Croisade centre les 
Heretiques Albigeois, 4cnte en Vers 
Proyencaux, par un Pofete contempo- 
rain,” Paris, 1837, 4to, pp. 738. ^ It 
consists of 9578 verses, — the notices 
of Peter II. occurring chiefly in the 
first pait of it, and the account of his 
death at vr. 3061, etc. 

What remains of his poetry is in 
Ra 3 mouard, Troub , Tom. V. pp. 290, 
etc , and in Hist. Litt. de la France, 
Tom. XVII., 1832, pp. 443-447, where 
a sufficient notice is given of his life. 

Eeis d’ Aragon, tornem a vos, 

Gar etz capz de bes et de nos. 

Pons Barba. 

^ Hist, Litt. de la France, Tom. 
XVIIl. p. 553. The poem begins, — 

A1 joTe'rd d’ Arago, qne conferma 
Hoxe e dreg, e n^restat desfeima, ete. 

A poem hy him on the Civil War of 
Pamplona, in 1276, which drew after it 
such a long train of troubles, and which 
he desenhes as an eye-witness, was pub- 
lished at Pamplona in 1847. It con- 
sists of nearly five fhousand twelve- 
syllable verses, each divided by a pause 
m the middle, and is evidently an imi- 


tation of the “Histoire de la Croisade,” 
mentioned in note 18 ; but wliat is im- 
portant about it for our purpose is, that 
it shows the Provencal to have pene- 
trated even to Havarre. The same 
rhyme, after the Provencal fashion, 
often runs through many veraes, — 
sometimes forty or fifty, — hut the 
whole is without poetical merit. 

It should be noted that the Preface 
of this poem announces its author, 
Guillaume Aneliers, as an wnhiomi 
poet. Tliis is a mistake. He was 
among the more distinguished of the 
Troubadours. He is nuiutioued by 
Bastero, 1724, though Ixis name (p. , 
85) is by him erroneously spelt An- 
cliers; — by Crescimbeni, 1710, Tom, 
II. p. 201 ; by MUot, 1774, Tom, HI. 
p. 404 } by Baynouard, 1817, Tom. V, 
p. 179 ; etc., etc. 

It may be added, when noticing the 
spread of a Proven<jal tone to Navarre, 
that it was as active in Portugal as it 
was in Castile, so that there can ho no 
doubt that it was recognized all over 
the intervenmg territory of Spam, 
King Dinis (1261-1825) seems to nave 
introduced it< into Portugal. Diez, 
Tiber die erste Portugiesische Kunst- 
und Hofpoesie. Bonn^ 186S> pp. 10 

m 
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government.^ Arnaud Plagnes offered a c/ia?)so to his 
fair queen, Eleanor of Castile and Mathieu de 
Querci, ■who survived the great conqueror, poured 
forth at his grave the sorrows of his Christian com- 
patriots at the loss of the great champion on whom 
they had depended in their struggle -with the Moors.^ 
At the same period, too, Hugues de Mataplana, a 
noble Catalan, held at his castle courts of love and 
poetical contests, in which he himself bore a large 
part ; ® while one of his neighbors, Guillaume de 
Bergedan, no less distinguished by poetical talent and 
ancient descent, but of a less honorable nature, in- 
dulged himself in a style of verse more gross than can 
easily be found elsewhere in the Troubadour poetry.® 
All, however, the bad and the good, — those 
who, hke SordeP^ and * Bernard de Eovenac,® *283 
satirized the king, and those who, like Pierre 
Cardenal, enjoyed his favor and praised him,® — aU 
show that the Troubadours, in his reign, continued to 
seek protection in Catalonia and Aragon, where they 
had so long been accustomed to find it, and that their 
poetry was constantly taking deeper root in a soil 
where its nourishment was now become sure. 

James himself has sometimes been reckoned among 
the poets of his age.® It is possible, though none of 
his poetry has been preserved, that he really was 
such ; for metrical composition was easy in the flo-wing 

^ Millot, Hist, des Troubadours, de Berguedan, was edited by Adelbert 
Tom. IL pp. 186, etc. Keller, and published, at Slilau and 

^ Hist. Litt. de la France, Tom. Leipzig, 8vo, 1849, pp. 61. 

Xyill. p. 635, and Raynouard, Troub., ^ Millot, Hist., Tom. IT p 92. 

Tom V, p. 60. Raynouard, Troub., Tom. IV. pp. 

^ Raynouard, Troub., Tom. V. pp. 203-205. 

261, 262. Hist. Litt. de la France, ^9 Tom. V. p. S02. Hist. Litt. 
Tom. XIX., Paris, 1838, p. 607. de la France, Tom. XX., 1842, p. 574. 

“ Hist. Litt. de la France, Tom. ^ Quadrio (Storia d’Ogni Poesia, Bo- 
XVIII. pp. 671-576. logna, 1741, 4to, Tom. IL p. 132) and 

Ibid., pp. 576-579. The poetry Zurita (Anales, Lib. X. c. 42 J state i1^ 
of G-uillaume de Bergedan, or GmUems but not with proof. 
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language he spoke, and it had evidently grown com- 
mon at his court, where the examples of his father 
and grandfather, as Troubadours, would hardly be 
without their effect. But, however this may be, he 
loved letters, and left behind him a large prose work, 
more in keejnng than any poetry with his character as 
a wise monarch and successful conqueror, whose legis- 
lation and government were far in advance of the 
condition of his subjects.®^ 

The work here referred to is a chronicle or com- 
mentary on the principal events of his reign, divided 
into four parts j — the first of which is on the troubles 
that followed his accession to the throne, after a long 
minority, with the rescue of Majorca and Minorca from 
the Moors, between 1229 and 1233 ; the second is on 
the greater conquest of the kingdom of Valencia, 
which was substantially ended in 1239, so that the 
hated misbelievers never again obtained any firm foot- 
hold in all the northeastern part of the Peninsula ; the 
third is on the war James prosecuted in Murcia, till 
1266, for the benefit of his kinsman, Alfonso 
* 284 the Wise, of Castile ; and the last is * on the 
embassies he received from the Khan of Tar- 
tary, and Michael Palaeologus of Constantinople, and 
on his own attempt, in 1268, to lead an expedition 
to Palestine, which was defeated by storms ; both of 
which he reckoned among the greatest of his distinc- 
tions. The story, however, is continued to the end of 


^ In the Gma del Comercxo de Ma- 
drid, 1848, is an account of the disin- 
terment, at Poblet, in 1846, of the 
remains of several royal personages who 
had been long huned there; among 
which the hody of Bon Jayme, after 
a period of j&ve hundred and seventy 
years, was found remarkably preserved* 
It was easily distinguished by its size, 


— for when alive Bon Jayme was seven 
feet high, — and by the mark of an 
arrow-wound in his forehead which he 
received at Valencia, and which was 
still perfectly distinct. An eye-witness 
declared that a painter might have 
found in his remains the general out- 
line of his physiognomy. (P’aro In- 
dustrial de la Habaua, 6 Abril, 1848.) 
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his reign by slight notices, which, except the last, 
preserve throughout the character of an autobiog- 
raphy ; the very last, which, in a few words, records 
his death at Valencia, being the only portion written 
in the third person. 

Erora this Chronicle of James the Conqueror there 
was early taken an account of the conquest of Va- 
lencia, beginning in the most simple-hearted manner 
with the conversation the king held at Alcanig (Al- 
cahizas) with Don Blasco de Alagon and the Master of 
the Hospitallers, Nuch de Follalquer, who urge him, 
by his successes in Minorca, to undertake the greater 
achievement of the conquest of Valencia ; and ending 
with the troubles that followed the partition of the 
spoils after the fall of that rich kingdom and its 
capital. This last work was printed in 1515, in a 
magnificent volume, where it serves for an appropriate 
introduction to the Foros, or privileges, granted to the 
city of Valencia from the time of its conquest down 
to the end of the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic ; ^ 
but the complete work, the Chronicle, did not appear 
till 1557, when it was published to satisfy a requisition 
of Philip the Second.®® 

^ Its first title is “Aureum Opus 
Regalimu Privilegioruin Civitatis et 
liegni Vttlentiflu,” etc,, but the work 
itself begins **Comeii(ja la conquesta 
per lo sereuisimo e Catholich Priucep 
de inraortal memona, Oou Jaurae/’ 
etc. It is not divided iato chapters, 
nor paged ; but it has ornamental capi- 
tals at the beginning of its ijar^raphs, 
and fills forty -two large pages in folio, 
double columns, litt. goth., and was 
printed, as its colophon shows, at Va- 
lencia, in 1516, by Diez de Gumiel. 

Valencia was taken on the 28 Sepi, 

1238, and, in a few days, Moors to the 
number of about fifty thousand left it ; 

— the lands and houses of the city and 
its adjacent territory being forthwith 


distributed, by an authorized reparti- 
mtento, among the conquerors, accord- 
ing to the cruel system pursued by the 
Christians, who never recognized any 
right of the misbelievers to the soil 
of their country. (Aschbach, Tom. II, 
1837, p, 189.) This system of re 2 K 6 rii- 
mientos was, it may be lemembered, 
cairied by the Spaniards into Cuba, 
Mexico, etc., and wrought infinite mis- 
chief m their relations with the na- 
tives. Indeed, it was long before 
Spaniards anywhere willingly recog- 
nized the rights of heathen to any- 
thing but life, and not always to that. 

^ Rodriguez, Biblioteca Valentina, 
Valencia, 1747, fol , p. 674. Its title 
is “Ohrdnica o Comnientari del Qlorio- 
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* 285 * It is written in a simple and manly style, 

which, without making pretensions to elegance, 
often sets before us the events it records with a liv- 
ing air of reality, and sometimes shows a happiness in 
manner and phraseology which effort seldom reaches. 
Whether it was undertaken in consequence of the 
impulse given to such vernacular histories by Alfonso 
the Tenth of Castile, in his ‘^General Chronicle of 
Spain,” or whether the intimations which gave birth to 
that remarkable Chronicle came rather from Aragon, 
we cannot now determine. Probably both works were 
produced in obedience to the demands of their age ; 
but still, as both must have been written at nearly the 
same time, and as the two kings were united by a 
family alliance and constant intercourse, a full knowl- 


sissim e IiiTictissim ReyEn Jacme, Rey 
d’ Arag6, de Mallorques, e de Valencia, 
Compte de Barcelona e de TJrgell e de 
Mnntpeiller, feita e scrita per aquell en 
sa llengua natural, e treita del Archiu 
del molt magnified Rational de la m- 
signe Ciutat de Valencia, Ron stava 
custodita.” It was printed under tlie 
order of the Jurats of Valencia, hy the 
wndow of Juan Mey, in foho, in 1557. 
The Rational being the proper archive- 
keeper, the Jurats being the council of 
the city, and the work being dedicated 
to Philip IL, who asked to see it in 
print, all needful assurance is given of 
its genuineness. Each part is divided 
into very short chapters ; the first con- 
taining one hundred and five, the sec- 
ond one hundred and fifteen, and so on. 
A series of letters by Jos, Villaroya, 
printed at Valencia, in 1800 (Svo), to 
prove that James was not the author of 
this Chronicle, are ingenious, learned, . 
and well written, but do not, I thinh, 
estabUsh their anthor^s position. Per- 
haps it is a fair offset to all he says to 
add that Francisco Diago, in his veiy 
respectable and careful ** Anales de Va- 
lencia” (Valen<^ 1613, fob), treats 
Don Jaume as indubitably the author 
of the Chronicle in question (f. 272, b). 
Mariana, too, can hare had no 


ings about it, from the way he has used 
it, especially in his fine chapter on the 
Conquest of Valencia, at the end of his 
tweh'th Book, 

A curious work connected with James 
the Conquerorwas published, with some 
typographical luxury, at Palma, in Ma- 
jorca, in 1848, carefully edited by D. 
Joamiin Maria Bover. It consists of 
five mindred and fifty-four poetical in- 
scriptions, generally of eleven lines each, 
though a few of them extend to twelve, 
intended to illustrate the coats of arms 
of the same number of nobles and gen- 
tlemen who were at the taking of Va- 
lencia, and among whose names we find 
several afterwards famous in the history 
of the city. Their author, Jaime Ee- 
brer, who was with the Conqueror in 
his unfortunate expedition to the Holy 
Land in 1269, and was a person of some 
consequence at court, seems to have 
written these inscriptions in 1276, at 
the request of the Infante Pedro ; but 
they have little value, except as monu- 
ments of the Lemosin or Provencal 
dialect then used in Valencia, where 
Eebrer was bom, on an estate ^ven to 
his father in the of the 

city when it was taken from the Moors. 
An edition of this work of Eebrer was 
published at Valencia in JL796, 
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edge of whatever relates to these two important 
records of different parts of the Peninsula would 
hardly fail to show us some connection between them. 
In that case, it is By no means impossible that the 
precedence in point of time would be found to belong 
to the Chronicle of the King of Aragon, who was not 
only older than Alfonso, but was frequently his wise 
and efficient counsellor.*^ 

*But James of Aragon was fortunate in *286 
having yet another chronicler, Ramon Munta- 
ner, bom at Peralada, nine years before the death of 
that monarch; a* Catalan gentleman who, in his old 
age, after a life of great adventure, felt himself to be 
specially summoned to write an account of his own 
times.® “For one day,” he says, “being in my 


^ Alfonso was born in 1221, and 
died m 1284 ; and Jayme I , whose 
name, it should be noted, is also spelt 
Jaume, Jaime, and Jaome, was born in 
1208, and died m 1276. It is probable, 
as 1 have already said, that Alfonso’s 
Chronicle was written a little before 
1260 ; but that period was twenty-one 
years after the date of all the facts re- 
corded in Jayme’s account of the eon- 
miest of Valencia. In connection with 
the question of tho precedence of these 
two Chronicles may be taken the cir- 
cumstance that it has been believed by 
some persons that Jayme attempted to 
make Catalan the language of the law 
and of all public records thirty years 
before the similar attempt already no- 
ticed was made by Alfonso X. in rela- 
tion to the Castilian. Villanueva, Viage 
Literano a las Iglesias de Espaha, Va- 
lencia, 1821, Tom. VII. p. 196. 

Another work of the king remains in 
manuscript. It is a moral and philo- 
sophical treatise, called “ Lo Libre de 
la Saviesa,” or The Book of Wisdom, 
of which an account may be found in 
Castro, Biblioteca Espahola, Tom. II. 
p. 605. 

Probably the best notices of Mun- 
taner are to be found in Antonio, Bib 
Yetus (ed. Bayer, Vol. H. p. 145), and 
in the translation of his Chronicle by 


Moisfe, mentioned below. There is, 
however, one in Torres Amat, Memo- 
rias (p 437), and there aie other no- 
tices elsewhere. The title of his Chron- 
icle is Oronica o Descnpcio dels Fets 
e Hazanyes del Inclyt Key Don Jaume 
Primer, Rey Darago, de Mallorqnes, e 
de Valencia, Compte de Barcelona, e de 
Munpesller, e de molts de sos Descend- 
ents, feta per lo magnifich En Ramon 
Muntaner, loqual servi axi al dit inclyt 
Rey Don Jaume com a sos Fills e De- 
scendents, es troba present d las Coses 
contengudes en la pi'esent Historia.” 
There are two old editions of it : the 
first, Valencia, 1668, and the second, 
Barcelona, 1562 ; both in folio, and the 
last consisting of two hundred and for- 
ty-eight leaves. It was evidently much 
used and trusted by Zurita (See his 
Anales, Lib. VII. c 1, etc.) A neat 
edition of it in large 8vo, edited by 
Xarl Lanz, was published in 1844, by 
the Stuttgard Yerein ; and a transla- 
tion of it into G-ei-man, by the same 
accomplished scholar, appeared at Leip- 
zig, in 1842, in two vofs. 8vo. I have 
also an Italian translatLon of it by Filip- 
po Mois^, made with care. It is in a 
work entitled “Cronache Catalane del 
Secolo XIIL e XIV. (Firenze, 1844, 2. 
8vo), and comprises not only the Chron- 
icle of Muntaner, but that of D’Esolot, 
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coiintry-liouse, called Xilvella, in the garden plain of 
Valencia, and sleeping in my bed, there came unto me 
in vision a venerable old man, clad in white raiment, 
who said unto me, ‘ Arise, and stand on thy feet, 
Muntaner, and think how to declare the great wonders 
thou hast seen, which God hath brought to pass in 
the wars where thou wast; for it hath seemed well 
pleasing to Him that through thee should 
* 287 * all these things be made manifest.’ ” At first, 
he tells us, he was disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, and unmoved by the somewhat flattering 
reasons vouchsafed him why he was .elected to chron- 
icle matters so notable. “ But another day, iti that 
same place,” he goes on, I beheld again that venera- 
ble man, who said unto me, ‘ 0 my son, what doest 
thou ? Why doest thou despise my commandment ? 
Arise, and do even as I have bidden thee ! And know, 
of a truth, if thou so doest, that thou and thy children, 
and thy kinsfolk, and thy friends, shall find favor in 
the sight of God.’ ” Being thus warned a second time, 
he xmdertook the work. It was, he tells us, the 
fifteenth day of May, 1325, when he began it ; and, 
when it was completed, as it notices events which 
happened in April, 1328, it is plain that its composi- 
tion must have occupied at least three years. 

It opens very simply with a record of the earliest 
important event he remembered, a visit of the great 
conqueror of Valencia at the house of his father, when 

whicli was written about the year 1300, Ms style I have, also, a translation 
and covers the period from 1207 to 1285. of so much of D’Esclot, or Desclot, as 
This 1^ was published at Paris by Bu- relates to the Trench, invasion of Cata- 
chon, in 1840, and I have a translation Ionia in 1285, printed at Madrid in 
of it into Castilian by Raphael Oerver^ 1798. 

published at Barcelona^ in 1616 ; but it See on Muntaner, &c., G. 3?^nlay, 
IS much abridged from the origi^l, and Medieval Greece amd Trebizond, Ed- 
is of little ve3u6. Zurita p^raises and inburgh and London, 1851, 8vo, pp, 
uses B’Esclot much, and there is a 199, 200, — a learned and interesting 
great ingenuousness and simplicity in book. 
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he was himself a mere child.®® The impression of 
such a visit on the boyish imagination would naturally 
be deep ; — in the case of Muntaner it seems to have 
been peculiarly so. From that moment the king be- 
came to him, not only the hero he really was, but 
sometliing more ; one whose very birth was miraculous, 
and whose entire life was filled with more grace and 
favor than God had ever before shown to living man ; 
for, as the fond old chronicler will have it, " He was the 
goodliest prince in the world, and tlie wisest and the 
most gracious and the most upright, and one that was 
more loved than any king ever was of all men ; 
both of his * own subjects and strangers, and of *288 
noble gentlemen everywhere.” 

The life of the Conqueror, however, serves merely as 
an introduction to the work ; for Muntaner announces 
his purpose to speak of little that was not within his 
own knowledge ; and of the Conqueror’s reign he 
could remember only the concluding glories. His 
Chronicle, therefore, consists chiefly of what happened 
in the time of four princes of the same house, and 
especially of Peter the Third, his chief hero. He 
ornaments his story, however, once with a poem two 
hundred and forty lines long, which he gave to James 


86 “E per CO comeii 9 al feyt del dit 
senyor, Key En Jacme, com yol vm, e 
fisenyaladament essent yo fadri, e lo dit 
senyor Key essent a la dita Vila de Pera- 
lada hon yo naxc^ui, e posa en lalberch 
de mon pare En Joan Muntaner, qui 
era dels majors alberchs daquell lloch, 
e era al cap de la p]a 9 a” (Cap. II.). — 
“ And therefore I begin witli tKe fact 
of the said Lord Don Jaznes, as I saw 
him, and, namely, when I was a little 
hoy, and the said Lord King was in the 
said city of Peralada, where 1 was born, 
and tarried in the house of my father, 
Don John Muntaner, which was one of 
the largest houses in that place, and 
was at the head of the square.” 


which I have translated 7?on, is the 
corresponding title in Catalan See 
Andrev Bosch, Titols de Honor de 
Cathalunya, etc., Perpiuya, folio, 1628, 
p. 674. 

^ This passage reminds us of the 
beautiful character of Sir Launcelot, 
near the end of the “ Morte Darthur,” 
and, therefore, I transcribe the simple 
and strong words of the original : ‘‘E 
apres ques vae le pus bell princep del 
mon, e lo pus savi, e lo pus gi’acios, e 
lo pus dreturer, e cell qui fo mes amat 
de totes gents, axx dels sens aotsmesos 
com daltres estranys e privades gents, 
que Key qui hanch fos.'^ Cap. vll. 
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the Second and his son Alfonso, by way of advice and 
caution, when the latter was about to embark for the 
conquest of Sardinia and Corsica.®^ 

The whole work is attractive, and strongly marked 
with the character of its author; — a man brave, loving 
adventiu’e and show ; courteous and loyal ; not without 
intellectual training, yet no scholar; and, though 
faithful and disinterested, either quite unable to con- 
ceal, or quite willing at every turn to exhibit, his good- 
natured personal vanity. His fidelity to the family of 
Aragon was admirable. He was always in their 
service ; often in captivity for them ; and engaged at 
different times in no less than thirty-two battles in de- 
fence of their rights, or in furtherance of their con- 
quests from the Moors. His life, indeed, was a life of 
knightly loyalty, and nearly all the two hundred and 
ninety-eight chapters of his Chronicle are as full of its 
spirit as his heart was. 

* 289 * In relating what he himself saw and did, his 

statements seem to be accurate, and are cer- 
tainly lively and fresh; but elsewhere he sometimes 
falls into errors of date, and sometimes exhibits a 
good-natured credulity that makes him believe many 
of the impossibilities that were related to him. In his 
gay spirit and love of show, as well as in his simple 
but not careless style, he reminds us of Froissart, 
especially at the conclusion of the whole Chronicle, 
which he ends, evidently to his own satisfaction, with 

This poem is in Cap. CCLXXTI. followed, and so the expedition turned 
of the Chronicle, and consists of twelve out well, hut that it would have turned 
stanzas, each of twenty lines, and each out better if the advice had been fol- 
having all its twenty* hies in one rhyme, lowed entirely. How good Muntaner’s 
the first rhyme being in o, the second counsel was we cannot now judge j but 
in e?i£, the third in o/yU, and so on. It his poetry is certainly naught. It is 
sets forth the oonnsd of Muntaner to in, the most artificial style used by the 
the king and prince on the subject of Troubadours, and is well rolled by its 
the concmest they had projected j conn- author a senyio. He says, however, 
sel which the chronicler says was partly that it was actually given to the king. 
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an elaborate account of the ceremonies observed at 
the coronation of Alfonso the Fourth at Saragossa, 
■which he attended in state as syndic of the city of 
Valencia; the last event recorded in the work, and the 
last we hear of its knightly old author, who was then 
near his grand climacteric. 

During the latter part of the period recorded by 
this Chronicle, a change was taking place in the litera- 
ture of which it is an important part. The troubles 
and confasion that prevailed in Provence, from the 
time of the cruel persecution of the Albigenses, and 
the encroaching spirit of the North, which, from the 
reign of Philip Augustus, was constantly pressing down 
towards the Mediterranean, were more than the po- 
etical, but not hardy, spirit of the Troubadours could 
resist. Many of them, therefore, fled ; others yielded 
in despair ; and all were discouraged. From the end 
of the thirteenth century, their songs are rarely heard 
on the soil ■that gave them birth three hundred years 
before. With the beginning of the fourteenth, the 
purity of their dialect disappears. A little later, the 
dialect itself ceases to be cultivated.®® 

As might be expected, the delicate plant, whose 
flower was not permitted to expand on its native soU, 
did not long continue to flourish in that to which it 
was transplanted. For a time, indeed, the exiled 
Troubadours, who resorted to the court of James 
the Conqueror and * his father, gave to Sara- * 290 
gossa and Barcelona something of the poetical 
grace that had been so attractive at Axles and Mar- 
seilles. But both these princes were obliged to protect 

Eaynouard, in Tom. III., allows also, Fauriers Introduction to the poem 
this ; and more fully in Tom. V., in on the Crusade against the Alhigenses, 
the list of poets. So does the Hist. pp. xv, xvi. 

Litt. de la France, Tom. XVIII. See, 

VOL. I. 22 
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themselves from the suspicion of sharing the heresy 
with which so many of the Troubadours they sheltered 
were infected ; and James, in 1233, among other 
severe ordinances, forbade to the laity the Limousin 
Bible, which had been recently prepared for them, and 
the use of which would have tended so much to con- 
firm their language and form their literature.*® His 
successors, however, continued to favor the spirit of 
the minstrels of Provence. Peter the Third was 
numbered amongst them ; ** and if Alfonso the Third 
and James the Second were not themselves poets, a 
poetical spirit was found about their persons and in 
their court ; and when Alfonso the Fourth, the next 
in succession, was crowned at Saragossa in 1328, we 
are told that several poems of Peter, the king’s brother, 
were recited in honor of the occasion, one of which 
consisted of seven hundred verses.*® 

But these are among the later notices of Proven 9 al 
literature in the northeastern part of Spain, where it 
began now to be displaced by one taking its hue rather 
from the more popular and peculiar dialect of the 
country. What this dialect was, has already been 
intimated. It was commonly called the Catalan or 
Catalonian, fi:‘om the name of the country, but prob- 
ably, at the time of the conquest of Barcelona from 
the Moors in 985, it differed very little from the 
Provencal spoken at Perpignan, on the other side 
of the Pyrenees.** As, however, the ProvenQal became 

^ Castro, Biblioteca Eg^afiola, Tom. about 1277, mourus the good old days 
I.p. 411, and Schmidt, Gescb. Arago- of James I. (Hist. Litt. ae la France, 
niens im MitteMter, p. 466. Tom. XX p. 552), as if poets were, 

Latassa, Bib. Antigua de los Es- when he wrote, be^nning to fail at the 
critores Aragoneses, Tom. I. p. 242. court of Aragon. 

Hist, Litt. de la France, Tom. XS. ^ Muntaner, Crdnica, ed. 1662, foL, 
p. 529. ‘ _ ff. 247, 248. 

® Antonio, Bib. Yetus, ed. Bayer, ** Du Cange, G-lossarium Kedise et 
Tom. II. Lib. YIII. o. wl, wii, and Infimae Latimtatis, Parisiis, 1733, fol , 
Amat, p. 207. But Serveri of Girona, Tom. I., Prsefatio, sect, 34 - 36* Bay- 
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more cultivated and * gentle, tlie neglected * 291 
Catalan grew stronger and ruder; and when 
the Christian power was extended, in 1118, to Sarar 
gossa, and in 1239 to Valencia, the modifications which 
the indigenous vocabularies underwent, in order to 
suit the character and condition of the people, tended 
rather to confirm the local dialects than to accommo- 
date them to the more advanced language of the 
Troubadours. 

Perhaps, if the Troubadours had maintained their 
ascendency in Provence, their influence would not 
easily have been overcome in Spain, At least, there 
are indications that it would not have disappeared so 
soon. Alfonso the Tenth of Castile, who had some of 
the more distinguished of them about him, imitated 
the Provencal poetry, if he did not write it ; and even 
earlier, in the time of Alfonso the Ninth, who died in 
1214, there are traces of its progress in the heart of 
the country, that are not to be mistaken.^ But, failing 
in its strength at home, it failed abroad. The engrafted 
fruit perished with the stock from which it was origi- 
nally taken. After the opening of the fourteenth 
century we find no genuinely ProvenQal poetry in 


nouard (Troub , Tom. I. pp. xii and celona (Madrid, 1779-92, 4to), Parte 
xiii) would cany back both the Cata- I., Introd., and the notes on it. The 
Ionian and Talencian dialects to A. D. second and fourth volumes of this valu- 
728 ; but the authority of Lmtorand, able historical work furnish many docu- 
on which he relies, is not sumoient, ments both curious and important for 
especially as Luitprand shows that he the illustration of the Catalan language, 
believed these dialects to have existed It was published at the expense of the 
also in the time of Strabo. The most ** Junta de Comercio ” of the city it 
that should be inferred from the pas- honors. 

sage Eaynouard cites is, that they exist- ^ Millot, Hist, des Troubadours, Tom. 

ed about 950 , when Luitprand wrote, 11. pp. 186-201. Hist. Litt. de la 
which it is hardly probable they did, even Prance, Tom. XVIII. pp 688, 634, 635. 
in their rudest elements, among the Hiez, Troubadours, pp. 75, 227, and 
Christians in that part of Spain. Some 331 - 360 ; but it may be doubted 
good remarks on the connection of the whether Riquier did not write the an- 
south of France with Catalonia, and swer of Alfonso, as weE as the petition 
their common idiom, may be found in to him given by Diez. 

Capmany, Memonas Histdricas de Bar- 
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Castile, and after the middle of that century it begins 
to recede from Catalonia and Aragon, or rather to be 
corrupted by the harsher, but hardier, dialect spoken 
there by the mass of the people. Peter the Fourth, 
who reigned in Aragon from 1336 to 1387, shows the 
conflict and admixture of the two influences in such 
portions of his poetry as have been published, as well 
as in a letter he addressed to his sonj*® — 
*292 *a confusion, or transition, which we should 
probably be able to trace with some distinctness, 
if we had before us the dictionary of rhymes, still 
extant in its original manuscript, which was made at 
this king’s command, in 1371, by Jacme March, a 
member of the poetical family that was afterwards so 
much distinguished.^^ In any event, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that, soon after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, if not earlier, the proper Catalan 
dialect began to be perceptible in the poetry and prose 
of its native country.® 


^ Bouterwek, Hist, de la Lit. Es- 
pafiola, traducida Cortma, Tom I, 
p 162. Latassa, Bib. Antigua, Tom. 
IL pp 25 - 38. 

Bouterwek, trad. Cortma, p. 177. 
This manuscript, which ought to be 
published, was once owned by Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, son of the great dis- 
coverer, and is still to be found amidst 
the mins of his library in Seville, with 
a memorandum by himself, declaring 
that he ‘‘bought it at Barcelona, in 
June, 1536, for 12 dineros, the ducat 


then being worth 688 dineros ” See, 
also, the notes of Cerdd y Eico to the 
“Diana Enamorada*’ of Montemayor, 
1802, pp. 487 - 490 and 293 - 296. 

Bruce Whyte (Histoire des Langues 
Komanes et de leur Litterature, Paiib, 
1841, 8vo, Tom. II. pp. 406-414) gives 
a striking extract from a manuscnpt in 
the Eoyal Library, Pans, which shows 
this mixture of the Proven^ial and Cata- 
lan very plainly. He implies that it is 
from the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury I but he does not prove it. 
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ENDEAVORS TO REVIVE THE PROVEN5AL SPIRIT. — FLORAL GAMES AT TOU- 
LOUSE — CONSISTORY OP THE GATA SCIENCIA AT BARCELONA. — CATALAN 
AND VALENCIAN POETRY — AUSIAS MARCH. — JAUMB ROIG. — DECLINE OP 
THIS POETRY. — INFLUENCE OF CASTILE. — POETICAL CONTEST AT VALEN- 
CIA. — VALENCIAN POETS WHO AVROTE IN CASTILIAN. — PREVALENCE OP 
THE CASTILIAN. 

The failure of the Pi-ovengal language, and especial- 
ly the failure of the Provencal culture, were not looked 
upon with indifference in the countries on either side 
of the Pyrenees, where they had so long prevailed. 
On the contrary, efforts were made to restore both, 
first in France, and afterwards in Spain. At Toulouse, 
on the Garonne, not far from the foot of the moun- 
tains, the magistrates of the city determined, in 1323, 
to form a company or guild for. this pui^ose ; and, after 
some deliberation, constituted it under the name of the 
“ Sobregaya Companhia dels Sept Trobadors de Tolosa,” 
or the Very Gay Company of the Seven Troubadours 
of Toulouse. This company immediately sent forth a 
letter, partly in prose and partly in verse, smnmoning 
all poets to come to Toulouse on the first day of May, 
in 1324, and there “ with joy of heart contend for the 
prize of a golden violet,” which should be adjudged to 
him who should offer the best poem suited to the occa- 
sion. The concourse was great, and the first prize was 
given to a poem in honor of the Madonna, by Ramon 
Vidal de BesaM, a Catalan gentleman, who seems to 
have been the author of the regulations for the festival, 
and to have been declared a doctor of the Gay Saber 
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on the occasion. In 1355, this company formed for 
itself a more ample body of laws, partly in ptose 
*294 and partly in verse, under the * title of “ Oxde- 
nanzas dels Sept Senhors Mantenedors del Gay 
Saber,” or Ordinances of the Seven Lords Conservators 
of the Gay Saber, which, with the needful modifica^ 
tions, have been observed down to our own times, and 
still regulate the festival annually celebrated at Tou- 
louse, on the first day of May, under the name of the 
Floral Games.^ 

Toulouse was separated from Aragon only by the 
imposing range of the Pyrenees ; and similarity of lan- 
guage and old political connections prevented even 
the mountains fi’om being a serious obstacle to inter- 
course. What was done at Toulouse, therefore, was 
soon known at Barcelona, where the court of Aragon 
generally resided, and where circumstances soon favored 
a formal introduction of the poetical institutions of tho 
Troubadours. John the First, who, in 1387, succeeded 
Peter the Fourth, was a prince of more gentle manners 
than were common in his time, and more given to 
festivity and shows than was, perhaps, consistent with 
the good of his kingdom, — certainly more than was 
suited to the fierce and trirbulent spirit of his nobility.^ 
Among bis other attributes was a love of poetry ; and, 
in 1388, he despatched a solemn embassy, as if for an 
affair of state, to Charles the Sixth of France, praying 


1 Sarmiento, Memorias, Sect. 759- 
768. Torres Amat, Memorias, p. 651, 
article Ftdal de Santillana, 

Proverbios, Madrid, 1799, 18mo, Intro- 
duceion, p. xxiii. Sanchez, Poesias An- 
teriores, Tom. I. pp 5-9. Sismondi, 
Litt. du Midi, Paris, 1818, 870 , Tom. 
I. pp. 227-280. Andres, Storia d* 
Ogni Letteratnra, Roma, 1808, 4to, 
Tom. 11. Lib I. c, 1, sect. 23, where 
the remarks are important at pp. 49, 


50. See also Ant. Bastero (Crusca Pjo- 
venzale, Roma, 1724, folio, pj>. 88 and 
94-101), who is another important 
witness, • being a native of Barcelona, 
and curious about the history of aa in- 
stitution that had afterwards so much 
reputation there. Andres, too, it shoul d 
be remembered, had a kindred interest 
in the Proven 9 al, being a Valeiacian. 

^ Mariana, Hist, de Espajda, Lib. 
XYIIL C. 14, 
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him to cause certain poets of the company at Toulouse 
to visit Barcelona, in order that they might found there 
an institution like their own, for the Gay Saber. In 
consequence of this mission, two of the seven conser- 
vators of the Floral Games came to Barcelona in 1390, 
and established what was called a “ Consistory of the 
Gaya Sciencia,” vyith laws and usages not unlike those 
of the institution they represented. Martin, 
who followed John *on the throne, increased *295 
the privileges of the new Consistory, and added 
to its resources; but at his death, in 1409, it was 
removed to Tortosa, and its meetings were suspended 
by troubles that prevailed through the country, in con- 
sequence of a disputed succession. 

At length, when Ferdinand the Just was declared 
king, their meetings were resumed. Enrique de 
Villena — whom we must speedily notice as a noble- 
man of the first rank in the state, nearly allied to the 
blood royal both of Castile and Aragon — came with 
the new king to Barcelona, in 1412, and, being a lover 
of poetry, busied himself while there in re-establishiag 
and reforming the Consistory, of which he became, for 
some time, the principal head and manager. This 
was, no doubt, the period of its greatest glory. The 
king himself frequently attended its meetings. Many 
poems were read by their authors before the judges 
appointed to examine them, and prizes and other dis- 
tinctions were awarded to the successful competitors.® 

® “ElArtede Tro'bar,” or the “Gaya such consequence as to be mentioned 
Sciencia,” — a treatise on the art of by Mariana, Eunta, and other grave 
Poetry, which, in 1433, Don Enrique historians The treatise of Villena has 
de Villena sent to his kinsman, the never been printed entire ; but a xioor 
famous liiigo Lopez de Mendoza, Mar- abstract of its contents, with valuable 
quis of Santillana, in order to facilitate extracts, is to be found m Mayans y 
the introduction of such poetical insti- Biscar, Origenes de la Lengua Espahola, 
tutions into Castile as then existed in Madrid, 1737, 12mo, Tom. if. The 
Barcelona, — contains the best account MS used by Mayans is in the British 
of the establishment of the Consistory Museum, 
of Barcelona, which was a matter of 
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From this time, therefore, poetry in the native dialects 
of the country was held in honor in the capitals of 
Catalonia and Aragon. Public poetical contests were, 
from time to time, celebrated, and many poets called 
forth under their influence during the reign of Alfonso 
the Fifth and that of John the Second, which, ending 
ill 1479, was followed by the consolidation of the 
whole Spanish monarchy, and the predominance of 
the Castilian power and language.^ 

During the period, however, of which we have been 
speaking, and which embraces the century before the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catalan modifica- 
tion of Provencal poetry had its chief success, 
*296 and produced *all the authors that deserve 
notice. At its opening, Zurita, the faithful 
annalist of Aragon, speaking of the reign of John the 
First, says, that “in place of arms and warlike exercises, 
which had formerly been the pastime of princes, now 
succeeded trobas and poetry in the mother tongue, with 
its art, called the ‘Gaya Sciencia,’ whereof schools 
began to be instituted ” ; — schools which, as he inti- 
mates, were so thronged that the dignity of the art 
they taught was impaired by the very numbers devoted 
to it.® Who these poets were the grave historian does 
not stop to inform us ; but we learn something of them 
from another and a better source; for, according to 
the fashion of the time, a Cancionero or collection 
of poetry was made a little after the middle of the 
fifteenth century, which includes the whole period, and 
contains the names, and more or less of the works, of 
those who were then best known and most considered. 

^ See Zunta, passim, and Eichhoni, ® Anales de la Corona do Aragon, Lib, 

Allg. Geschiclite der Cnltur, Gottingen, X. c. 4S, ed. 1610, folio, Tom. IL t 
1^6, 8vo, Tom. L pp. 127 -131, witb 893. 
the authorities he d,tes in his notes. 
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It "begins witli a grant of assistance to the Consistory 
of Barcelona, by Berdinand the Just, in 1413 j and 
then, going back as far as to the time of Jacme March, 
who, as we have seen, flourished in 1371, presents a 
series of more than three hundred poems, by about 
thirty authors, down to the time of Ausias March, who 
certainly lived in 1460, and whose works are, as they 
well deserve to be, prominent in the collection. 

Among tlie poets here brought together are Luis de 
"Vilarasa, who lived in 1416;® Berenguer de Masdo- 
velles, who seems to have flourished soon after 1453 
Jordi, about whom there has been much discussion, but 
whom reasonable critics must place as late as 1450 — 
1460;® and Antonio Vallmanya, some of whose 
* poems are dated in 1457 and 1458.® Besides * 297 
these, Juan Eocaberti, Foga^ot, and Guerau, 
with others apparently of the same period, are con- 
tributors to the collection, so that its whole air is that 


® Torres Amat, Memonas, p. 66C. 

T Iliid., p. 408. 

® The discussion makes out two points 
very clearly, namely : 1st, There was a 
person named Jordi ^the Valeneian for 
George), who lived in the thirteenth 
century, and in the time of Jayme the 
Conqueror, was much with that mon- 
arch, and wrote, as an eye-witness, an 
account of the storm from which the 
royal fleet suffered at sea, near Majorca, 
in September, 126& (Ximeno, Escntores 
de Valencia, Tom. L p. 1 ; and Foster, 
Biblioteca Valenoiana, Tom. I. p 1) ; 
and 2d, There was a person named 
Jordi, a poet in the fifteenth century ; 
because the Marquis of Santillana, in 
his well-known letter written between 
1454 and 1468, speaks of such a person 
as having lived in his time. (See the 
letter in Sanchez, Tom. 1. pp. Ivi and 
Ivii, and the notes on it, pp. 81-86.) 
Now, the question is, to which of these 
two persons belong the poems bearing 
the name of Jordi in the vanons Can- 
cioneros ; for example, in the ** Can- 
cionero General," 1573, f. 301, and in 
the MS. Cancionero in the King's Li- 
brary at Paris, which is of the fifteenth 


century. (Torres Amat, pp. 328 - 333.) 
This question is of some consequence, 
because a passage attributed to Jordi is 
so very like one in the lOSd sonnet of 
Petrarch (Parte I.), that one of them 
must be taken quite unceremoniously 
from the other. The Spaniards, and 
especially the Catalans, have generally 
claimed the hues referred to as the work 
of the eUd&r Jordi, and so would make 
Petrarch the copyist ; — a ckim in 
which foreigners have sometimes con- 
curred. (Retrospective Review, Vol. 
IV. pp. 46, 47, and Foscolo’s Essay 
on Petrarch, London, 1823, 8vo, p. 
65.) But it seems to me dififlcult for 
an impartial person to read the verses 
printed by Torres Amat with the name 
of Jordi from the Pans MS. Cancionero, 
and not believe that they belong to the 
same century with the other poems in 
the same manuscript, and that thus 
the Jordi in question lived after 1400, 
and is the copyist of Petrarch Indeed, 
the very position of these vers^ in such 
a manuscript seems to prove it, as well 
as their tone and character. 

® Torres Amat, pp. 636 - 643 
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of the Catalan and Valencian imitations of the Pro- 
venial Troubadours in the fifteenth century.^® If, 
therefore, to this cxirious Cancionero we add the trans- 
lation of the “ Divina Commedia ” made into Catalan 
by Andres Febrer in 1428,“ and the romance of 
‘‘ Tirante the White,” translated into Valencian by its 
author, Johannot Martorell, — which Cervantes 
*298 calls a * treasure of contentment and amine 
of pleasure,” “ — we shall have all that is need- 


Of this remarkable manuscript, 
which is in the Royal Library at Pans, 
M. Tastu, in 1884, gave an account to 
ToiTes Amat, who was then prepanng 
his “ Memorias para nn Diccionano de 
Antores Catalanes” (Barcelona, 1836, 
8vo). It IS numbered 7699, and con- 
sists of 260 leaves. See the Memonas, 
pp. xvui and xH, and the many poetical 
passages from it scattered throng other 
aits of that work. It is much to be 
esired that the whole should be pub- 
lished; but, m the mean time, the 
ample extracts from it given by Tor- 
res Amat leave no doubt of its general 
character. Another and in some re- 
spects even more ample account of it, 
with extracts, is to be found in Ochoa’s 
“ Gatdlogo de Manuscritos” (4to, Paris, 
1844, pp. 286-374). Prom this last 
desonption of the manuscript we learn 
that it contains works of thirty-one 
poets. 

Another Cancionero — contaming 
works of Ausias March and thirty-two 
poets, Catalonian and Valencian, who 
wrote almost entirely in their native 
dialects — is in the Library of the 
University at Zaragoza, and an ac- 
count of it may be found in the Span- 
ish translation of this Histoiy (Tom. I. 
1861, pp. 633-535), One of the poems 
is dated 1458, and the collection seems 
to have been made as early as 1500. 
How far this Cancionero contains the 
same poems with the one in Paris last no- 
ticed, it would be curious to determine. 

^ Torres Amat, p. 237. Febrer says 
e^ressly, that it is translated “en 
rims vulgars Cathalans.” The first 
verses are as follows, word for word, 
from the Italian : — 

JBzi lo mig cami de nosfcm Tjida 

He letrobe per una eelm oscuxa, etc,, 


and the last is, 

L’ amor qm mou lo sol e les estelles 

It was done at Barcelona, and finished 
August 1, 1428, accoiding to the MS, 
copy in the Escunal. 

^ Don Quixote, Parte I. c 6, where 
Tirante is saved in the auio de fe of 
the mad knight’s hbrary, and receives 
this abundant eulogy from Cervantes 
Southey, how'ever (Omniana, 1812, Vol. 
II pp. 219-232), says he “never met 
with any work which implied so beastly 
a state of feeling in the author,” Both 
the praise and the censure are extrava- 
gant. The Tirante is, no doubt, a more 
reasonable book than the fictions of 
chivaliy commonly are, and, as Southey 
admits, contains “many cmious pas- 
sages ” ; but it is by no means what 
Cervantes calls it, — “a treasure of con- 
tent and a mine of amusement ” Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, is it a book so 
indecent as Southey describes it. He 
read an Italian translation of a most 
scandalous rifacimento of it made by 
Count Caylus in French, with the im- 
print of London [1740] and with a 
Preface by Freret, who knew some- I 
thing about Spanish literature. But, 
as Barbier says (Anonymes et Pseiido- 
nymes, 1823, Ho. 8110), “Tout est 
presque de Timagination du comte de 
Caylus dans sa pr4tendue traduction de 
Tiran le Blanc ” ; and, in fact, the 
French translator is responsible for 
nearly the whole of what so much 
and so justly oflEended Southey. 

It is not easy to make out the his- 
tory of Tirant lo blanch in a satisfactory 
manner. Only two or three copies of 
it in the Valencian dialect are known 
to exist, and for one of them 300 was 
paid in 1825. (Bepertoxio Americano, 
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ful of the peculiar literature of the northeastern part 
of Spain during the greater part of the century in 
which it flourished. Two authors, however, 

*who most illustrated it, deserve a more par- *299 
ticular notice. 


Londres, 1827, Tom. TY. pp 57 - 60.) 
One of the othens I examined at Rome 
in the wiiitei of 1856 - 57. It is in the 
Biblioteca Alessandrina, more common- 
ly called the Sapienza. It is marked 
IV. h. 3., and is in large quarto, with- 
out pagination, extremely well printed 
on good paper m black letter, and in 
double columns. It is divided into 
four hundred and eighty-seven short 
chapters, and the colophon announces 
that it was finished at Valencia on the 
20th of ISToveinber, 1490. One leaf, 
containing parts of chapters 152 and 
153, IS missing, and I suppose it to 
have been so from tlie time this copy 
was bound, which seems to have been 
in the sixteenth century, for a blank 
leaf is inserted in its place. But ex- 
cept this, and a slight injury to another 
leaf (chapters 155, 156), the copy is in 
fine preservation. 

In a prefatory letter addressed to 
Prince Ferdinand of Portugal, — son, I 
tliliik, of the first Duke of Bmgauza, 
— John Martorell says that the work 
was begun on the 11th of January, 
1460 ; hut this must have been the 
work of translation, and not that of 
printing it. As to the book itself, he 
says that it was originally written in 
English, and that after translating it 
into Portuguese, at the earnest request 
of Prince Ferdinand, he now translates 
it into Yaleneian, in order to give his 
countrymen the pleasure of reading it. 
His words are • E com la dita historia 
e actes dl dit Tirant sian en lengua 
Anglesa : e al vostiti ilustre Senyoria 
n’ a stat grat voler me pregar la girar 
en lengua Portuguesa ; opinant per yo 
esser stat algun temps en la ysla de 
Anglaterra de^es millor saber aquella 
lengua que altri. Le quals pregaries 
son stades a mo molt acoeptables ma- 
naments.” And further on he adds : 
‘‘Me atrevird expondre no solament 
d’lengua Anglesa en Portuguesa, mas 
enoora do Portuguesa en vulgar Yalen- 
ciana PerQoque la nacio don yo so 
natural sen puxa alegrar.’^ But ne did 


not live to finish it. The colophon sets 
forth agam that it was translated from 
English into Portuguese; and afterwaids 
en vulgar lengua Yalenciana per lo mag- 
nifie e virtuos cavalier mosse Johannot 
Martorell. Lo qual per mort sua non 
pogue acabar de traduir sino los tres 
parts. La quarta part que es la fi del 
hbre e stata traducida a preganes de la 
noble senyora Doa Isabel de Lon? : per 
lo magnifich Cavalier Marti Johann 
d’Galba, etc. As there is no reason to 
suppose that the Tirante was wiitten 
originally in English, we must, I pre- 
sume, conclude that, following the 
fashion of the time, Martorell only 
claimed this as a somewhat tiansparent 
mode of admitting that he wrote it first 
in Portuguese, and afterwards from 
1460 began to translate it into the Ya- 
lencian. What is certam is that the 
Yaleneian was published in 1490, and 
that many of its adventures, though 
mingled with moral discussions, as m 
chapters 194-200, and once with a ser- 
mon (chap. 276), are not unlike those of 
other hooks of chivalry. Its pretended 
histoiy shows only what subjects, like 
the Turkish^ conquest of Constantino- 
ple, filled the minds of men at the 
time, just as we see what was their 
reading by the allusions to King Ar- 
thur and Amadis de Gaula. Another 
edition of this Yaleneian version, no- 
ticed by Mendez (Typographia, 1796, 
pp. 72, etc., and 115), and by Salv^ 
(Repertorio Americano, 1827, Tom. lY. 
58), is believed to have been printed at 
Barcelona in 1497. But probably this 
edition has wholly disappeared. 

A similar remark is true of the Span- 
ish translation of it, printed by Diego 
de Gudiel at YaUadolid in 1511, folio. 
Few persons have ever seen it. I have, 
however, seen a translation of it into 
Italian by Lelio Manfredi, printed at 
Yenice in three volumes, in 1621,^ and 
of which, I believe, the first edition 
appeared in 1538. On comparing it 
with the Yaleneian of 1490, I found it 
was such a translation as was commonly 
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The first of them is Ausias or Augustin March. His 
family, originally Catalan, went to Valencia at the time 
of the conquest, in 1238, and was distinguished, in 
successive generations, for the love of letters. He 
himself was of noble rank, possessed the seigniory of 
the town of Beniarjd and its neighboring villages, and 
served in the Cortes of Valencia in 1446. But, beyond 
these few facts, we know little of his life, except that 
he was an intimate personal friend of the accomplished 
and unhappy Prince Carlos of Viana, and that he died, 
probably in 1460, — certainly before 1462, — well de- 
serving the record made by his contemporary, the Mar- 
quis of Santniana, that “he was a great Troubadour 
and a man of a very lofty spirit.” 

So much of his poetry as has been preserved 
* 300 is dedicated * to the honor of a lady, whom he 
loved and served in life and in death, and 
whom, if we are literally to believe his account, he 
first saw on a Good Friday in church, exactly as 
Petrarch first saw Laura. But this is probably only 
an imitation of the great Italian master, whose fame 


made of sucli works at the time when 
it appeared. Sometimes, as in the case 
of (mapter 469, containing the will of 
the dying Tirante, it is close in its ver- 
sion ; hut the first chapter is entirely 
left out, others are much abridged, and 
the divisions of the whole are changed. 

Kothing of the Tirante has any real 
value, I think, except the Valencian 
translation, which is a cunous contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the dialect 
in which it is written. Bastero (Crusoa 
Provenzale, 1724, p. 56) calls Martorell 
*‘nnio dei piii chiari lumi della nostra 
lengua.” Notices of him, or rather of his 
Tirante, may he found in the hooks al- 
ready referred to, and in Diosdado Ca- 
ballero, ’de prim^ typograpbi«e Hispan^ 
icse aetate 1793, p. 82 ; — in Ximeno, 
Tom I. p. 12 ; — in Foster, Tom. I. p. 
10 ; — and in Olemencin’s notes to Don 
<Jtiixote, Tom. I, pp. 132-184 


Diosdado Cavallero, it maybe added, 
was one of the exiled Spanish Jesuits, 
and died at Rome in extreme old age, 
about 1820-21, as I was told in tlie 
CoUegio Romano, wh6re he found his 
final refuge. 

^ The Life of Ausias March is found 
in Ximeno, ‘‘Escritores de Valencia” 
(Tom. L p. 41), and Puster’s continua- 
tion of it (Tom. I. pp. 12, 16, 24), and 
in the ample notes of Cerdd y Rico to 
the Diana” of Gil Polo (1802, pp. 
290, 293, 486) For his connection 
with the Prince of Viana, — “ Mozo,” 
as Mariana beautifully says of him, 
‘‘dignisimo de mejor fortuna, y de 
padre mas manso,” — see Zurita, An- 
gles (Lib. XVIL c. 24), and the grace- 
ful Life of the unfortunate prince hy 
Quintana, in the first volume of his 
“Espaiioles C^lehrea** (Madrid^ Tom. 
L 1807, 12mo). 
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then overshadowed whatever there was of literature 
in the world. At any rate, the poems of March leave 
no doubt that he was a follower of Petrarch. They 
are in form what he calls ewt%; each of which gen- 
erally consists of from five to ten stanzas. The whole 
collection, amounting to one hundred and sixteen of 
these short poems, is divided into four parts, and com- 
prises ninety-three cards or cansones of Love, in which 
he complains much of the falsehood of his mistress, 
fourteen moral and didactic cansones, a single spiritual 
one, and eight on Death. But though March in the 
framework of his poetry is an imitator of Petrarch, his 
manner is his own. It is grave, simple, and direct, 
with few conceits, and much real feeling; besides 
which, he has a truth and freshness in his expressions, 
resulting partly from the dialect he uses, and partly 
from the tenderness of his own nature, which are very 
attractive. No doubt, he is the most successful of all 
the Valencian and Catalan poets whose works have 
come down to us ; but what distinguishes him from aU 
of them, and indeed from the Provencal school gener- 
ally, is the sensibility and moral feeling that pervade 
so -much of what he wrote. By these qualities his 
reputation and honors have been preserved in his own 
country down to the present time. His works passed 
through four editions in the sixteenth century, and 
enjoyed the honor of being read to Philip the Second, 
when a youth, by his tutor ; they were translated into 
Latin and Italian, and in the proud Castilian were 
versified by a poet of no less consequence than Mon- 
temayor.^* ^ , 

There are editions of Ms Works of into Castilian hy Romani, 1639, and 
1648, 1646, 1565, and 1660, in tlie Montemayor, 1562, wMcli are united 
original dialect, of which the last is the in the edition of 1579, besides one 
best ; and translations of parts of them qmte complete, hut unpublished, by 
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* 301 * The other poet who should be mentioned in 

the same relations was a contemporary of March, 
and, like him, a native of Valencia. His name is 
Jaume or James Eoig, and he was physician to Mary, 
queen of Alfonso the Fifth of Aragon. If his own 
authority is not to be accounted rather poetical than 
historical, he was a man of much distinction in his 
time, and respected in other countries as well as at 
home. But if that be set aside, we know little of him 
except that he was one of the persons who contended 
for a poetical prize at Valencia in 1474, and that he 
died there of apoplexy on the 4th of April, 1478.^® 
His works are not much better known than his life. 
Hardly anything, indeed, remams to us of them, except 
the principal one, a poem of three hundred pages, 
sometimes called the “Book of Advice,” and sometimes 
the “Book of the Ladies.” “ It is chiefly a satire on 
women, but the conclusion is devoted to the praise and 
glory of the Madonna, and the whole is interspersed 
with sketches of himself and his times, and advice to 
his nephew, Balthazar Bou, for whose especial benefit 
the poem seems to have been written. 

It is divided into four books, which are subdivided 
into parts, little connected with each other, and often 

Arano y Oiiate. Yicente Mariner trans- seen none of the translations, except 
lated March into Latin, and wrote his those of Montemayor and Manner, — 
life. (Opera, Turnoni, 1633, 3vo, pp. both good, but the last not entire. 
497-856.) "WTio was Ms Italian trans- Ximeno, Escritores de Valencia, 
lator 1 do not find. See (besides Xi- Tom. L p. 60, with Euster’s continua- 
meno and others, cited in the last note) tion, Tom. I. p. 30 Rodriguez, p. 
Eodnguez, Bib. VaL, p. 68, etc. The 196 ; and Cerdas notes to Poio’s Di- 
edition of March's Works, 1660, Barce- ana, pp 300, 302, etc. 

Iona, 12mo, is a neat volume, and has ** Libre de Consells fet per lo Mag- 
at the end a very short and imperfect nifich Mestre Jaume Roig" is the title 
list of obscure terms, with the corre- in the edition of 1531, as given by Xi- 
sponding Spanish, supposed to have meno, and in that of 1561 (Valencia, 
been made by the tutor of Philip IL, 12mo, 149 leaves), which 1 use. In 
the Bishop of Osma, when, as we are that of Valencia, 1786 (4to), which is 
told, he used to delight that young also before me, it is called, according 
pnnce and his courtiers by reading the to its subject, ** Lo Libre de les Dones 
works of March aloud to them. I have e de Concells,” etc. 
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little in harmony with the general subject of the whole. 
Some of it is full of learning and learned names, and 
some of it would seem to be devout ; but its prevail- 
ing air is certainly not at aU religious. It is written in 
short rhymed verses, consisting of from two to five 
syllables, — an irregular measure, which has been called 
eidolada, and one which, as here used, has been much 
praised for its sweetness by those who are 
familiar enough with the principles * of its * 302 
structure to make the necessary elisions and 
abbreviations; though to others it can hardly appear 
better than whimsical and spirited.^" The following 
sketch of himself may be taken as a specimen of it, 
and shows that he had as little of the spirit of a poet 
as Skelton, with whom, in many respects, he may be 
compared. Eoig represents himself to have been ill of 
a fever, when a boy, and to have hastened from his 
sick-bed into the service of a Catalan freebooting gen- 
tleman, like Roque Guinart or Rocha Guinarda, an his- 
torical personage of the same Catalonia, and of nearly 
the same period, who figures in the Second Part of 
Don Quixote. 

Bed I alDjiired, 

Though hardly cured, 

And then went straight 
To seek my &te. 

• A Catalan, 

A nobleman, 

A highway knight. 

Of ancient nght, 

Gave me, in grace, 

A page’s place. 

With him I lived. 

And with him thrived, 

Till I came out 
Man grown and stout j 
For he was wise, 

Taught me to prize 
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My time, and leam 
My bread to earn, 

By service hard 
At watch, and ward, 

To hunt the game, 

"Wild hawks to tame, 

On horse to prance, 

In hall to dance, 

To carve, to play. 

And make my way.i® 

* S03 * The poem, its author tells us, was written 

in 1460, and we know that it continued popular 
long enough to pass through five editions before 1562. 
But portions of it were so offensive to the church, that 
when, in 1735, it was thought worth while to print it 
anew, its editor, in order to account for the large 
omissions he was obliged to make, resorted to the 
amusing expedient of pretending he could find no 
copy of the old editions which was not deficient in the 
passages he left out of his own.“ Of course, Roig is 


18 Sorti deimt, 

E mig guarit, 

Yo men parti, 

A pen am 
Seguint fortuna. 

En Catalunya, 

Un Cavalier, 

Gran vandoler, 

Eantitch Binatge, 

Me pr^s per patge. 

Ab ell vixqui, 

Pins quern ixqui, 

Ja home fet. 

Ab Udom discret 
Temps no hi perdi, 

Dell aprengui, 

De ben servir, 

Armes seguir, 

Puy caqador, 

Cavalcador, 

De Cetreria, 

Menescalia, 

Sonar, ballar, 

Pins k tallar 
EU men nostr& 

Libre de les Dones, Primera Part del Primer 
Libre, ed. 1B61, 4to, t xv. b. 

The “Cavalier, gran vandoler, dantitch 
Jinatge,” whom I have called, in the 
translation, “a hi^way knight, of an- 
cient right, 'Vas one of the successors 
of the marauding knights of the Midie 
Ages, who weie not always without 


generosity, or a sense of justice, and 
whose character is well set forth in the 
accounts of Roque Guinart or Rocha 
Giiinarda, the personage referred to m 
the text, and found in the Second Part 
of Don Quixote (Capp. 60 and 61). He 
and his followers are all called by Cer- 
vantes Bandoleros, and are the “ban- 
ished men” of “Rolnn Hood” and 
“The Hut Brown Maid.” They took 
their name of Bandoleros from the 
shoulder-belts they wore. Calderon’s 
“Luis Perez, el Gallego” is founded 
on the history of a Bandolero supposed 
to have lived m the time of the Ar- 
mada, 1588. 

The editor of the last edition that 
has appeared is Carlos Ros, a curious 
collection of Yalencian proverbs by 
whom (in 12mo, Valencia, 1733) I have 
seen, and who published several other 
works, some in Valencian and some in 
Castilian j some legal and connected 
with his profession as an apostolical 
notary, some literary and connected 
with his native dialect. He died in 
1778. (Ximeno, Tom. IL p. 291. 
Fuster, Tom. II. p. 69.) 
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not much read now. His indecency and the obscurity 
of his idiom alike cut him off from the polished por- 
tions of Spanish society ; though out of his free and 
spirited satire much may he gleaned to illustrate the 
tone of manners and the modes of living and thinking 
in his time. 

The death of Eoig brings us to the period when the 
literature of the eastern part of Spain, along the 
sliores of the Mediterranean, began to decline.®^ 

Its decay was * the natural, but melancholy, * 304 
result of the character of the literature itself, 
and of the circumstances in which it was accidentally 
placed. It was originally Provencal in its spirit and 
elements, and had therefore been of quick rather than 
of firm growth ; — a gay' vegetation, which sprang forth 
spontaneously with the firat warmth of the spring, and 
which could hardly thrive in any other season than the 
gentle one that gave it birth. As it gradually ad- 
vanced, carried, by the removal of the seat of political 
power, from Aix to Barcelona, and from Barcelona to 
Saragossa, it was constantly approaching the literature 
that had first appeared in the mountains of the North- 
west, whose more vigorous and grave character it was 
ill fitted to resist. When, therefore, the two came in 
contact, there was but a short struggle for the su- 
premacy. The victory was almost immediately decided 
in favor of that which, springing firom the elements 

A poetical satire OH woman, recalling bom about 1437 and died in 1517, 
to us that of Roig, was composed, ap- wiote between 1495 and 1613, in Cata- 
parently about the same priod, by Ian, the “Chronii|ues de Espanya,’* 
Francesch de Lavia, and is entitled which were published m 1646, and are 
“ Libre de Fra Bernat ” It is without often cited for the history of Catalonia 
date or place of puhhcation, and makes and Aragon But his poetry, which, 
a small volume of forty-one leaves, even with other miscellaneous works by him 
more indecent, it should seem, than of less value, is still in MS,, is partly 
that of Roig. See Gayangos in Hist, de in Castilian. An account of the whole 
la Lit. EspaSiola, 1861, Tom'. I. pp. 539, may be found in the Spanish transla- 
540, tion of this Hibtor>% Tom. 1. 1861, pp. 

20 Pere Miguel Carbonell, who was 635-537. 

VOL. I. . 23 
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of a strong and proud character, destined to vindicate 
for itself the political sway of the whole country, was 
armed with a power to which its more gay and grar 
cious rival could offer no effective opposition. 

The period when these two literatures, advancing 
from opposite comers of the Peninsula, finally met, 
cannot, from its nature, be determined with much 
precision. But, like the progress of each, it was the 
result of political causes and tendencies which are 
obvious and easily traced. The family that ruled in 
Aragon had, from the time of James the Conqueror, 
been connected with that established in Castile and the 
North ; and Ferdiaand the Just, who was crowned in 
Saragossa in 1412, was a Castilian prince ; so that, from 
this period, both thrones were absolutely filled by 
members of the same royal house; and Valencia and 
Burgos, as far as their courts touched and controlled 
the literature of either, were, to a great degree, under 
the same influences. And this control was neither 
slight nor inefficient Poetry in that age every- 
* 305 where sought shelter imder courtly favor, * and 
in Spain easily found it. John the Second was 
a professed and successful patron of letters ; and, when 
Ferdinand came to assume the crown of Aragon, he 
was accompanied by Don Enrique de Villena, a noble- 
man whose great fiefs lay on the borders of Valencia, 
but who, notwithstanding his interest in the Southern 
literature, and in the Consistory of Barcelona, yet 
spoke the Castilian as his native language, and wrote 
in no other. We may, therefore, well believe that, in 
the reigns of Ferdinand the Just and Alfonso the Fifth, 
between 1412 and 1468, the influence of the North 
began to make inroads on the poetry of the South, 
though it does not appear that either March or Eoig, 
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or any one of their immediate school, proved habitu- 
ally unfaithful to his native dialect. 

At length, forty years after the death of Villena, we 
find a decided proof that the Castilian was beginning 
to be known and cultivated on the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. In 1474 a poetical contest was publicly 
held at Yalencia, in honor of the Madonna; — a sort 
of literary jousting, like those so common afterwards 
in the time of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. Forty 
poets contended for the prize. The Viceroy was pres- 
ent. It was a solemn and showy occasion; and all 
the poems offered were printed the same year by Ber- 
nardo Fenollar, Secretary of the meeting, in a volume 
which is valued as the second book known to have 
been printed in Spain, and the first of any 
note.^ Four of these poems are * in Castilian. * 306 


Fuster, Tom L p. 62, and Men- 
dez, Typo^raphia Espafiola, p 56. Roig 
is one of the competitors. The best ac- 
count of this curious and important 
}>ook — of ■which only one copy is 
known to exist, and which, like most 
other vicibnalmlct, has no title-page — 
IS to be found in the “ Disertacion sobre 
el origen del nobilisimo arte ti])ogi'afico 
y sn mtroduccion y uso en la Ciudad de 
Yalencia, ec , Escnbiola D. Jos4 Yil- 
laroya" (Valencia, 1796, 8vo, pp. 65- 
66) ; — a well-considered treatise, so far 
as the early printing in Yalencia is con- 
cerned. 

That city, however, can no longer 
claim the honor which Villaroya and 
others till 1833 gave it of having in- 
troduced the art of printing into Spain ; 
for it has been ascertained that a small, 
poor grammar, or grammatical treatise, 
was printed earlier in Barcelona. This 
treatise consists of fifty leaves, without 
numeration, and the only copy of it 
know to exist, which is in the Trinita- 
rios Descalzos of Yich, is luckily quite 
perfect. It professes to he taken from 
a work of Bartolomeus Mates by Johan- 
nes Matoses ,* — both of them person- 
ages quite unknown to me. A tract, 
setting forth the discovery of this 


unique monument of early printing, 
appeared at Yich in 1833, with t& 
initials J. E Y., — understood to be 
Jaime Eipoll, Yich. As the work in 
question is distinctly declared in its 
colophon to he “mira arte impressum 
per Johannem Gherling, Alamannnm*’ ; 
adding, further on, “hnitur Barcynone 
nonis Octobris, aimi a ITativitate Chiis- 
ti, MOOCCLXViii ,” there can be no 
doubt about the matter, and none I be- 
lieve has been raised Earlier, ho'w- 
ever, Capmany, m his ‘‘Memorias” 
(1779, 4to, Tom. I. p 256), had, with- 
out giving any grounds for it, peremp- 
torily claimed for Barcelona the honor 
of introducing prmting into Spam , but 
Mendez, in his “Ty^jografia” (1796, 
pp. iii, 56, and 59), had on such good 
grounds assigned it to Yalencia, that, 
as Capmany, who was not averse from 
controversy, had never replied, it was 
generally admitted that he had fallen 
into an error, until this tract of Eipoll 
appeared, and settled the fact that the 
oldest book now known to have been 
pnnted in Spam was finished at Barce- 
lona, on the 5th of OctoW, 1468. I 
have a manuscript copy of EipoU’s 
tract. Isabella, it should be remem- 
bered to her honor, favoi*ed the intro- 
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This leaves no doubt that Castilian verse was now 
deemed a suitable entertainment for a popular au- 
dience at Valencia. Fenollar, too, who wrote, besides 
what appears in this contest, a small volume of po- 
etry on the Passion of our Saviour, has left us at 
least one cancim in Castilian, though his works were 
otherwise in his native dialect, and were composed 
apparently for the amusement of his friends in Va- 
lencia, where he was a person of consideration, and in 
whose University, founded in 1499, he was a pro- 
fessor.®® 

Probably Castilian poetry was rarely written in 
Valencia during the fifteenth century, while, on the 
other hand, Valencian was written constantly. “ The 
Suit of the Olives,” for instance, wholly in that dialect, 
was composed by Jaume Gazull, Penollar, and Juan 
Moreno, who seem to have been personal friends, and 
who united their poetical resources to produce this 
satire, in which, under the allegory of olive-trees, and 
in language not always so modest as good taste re- 
quires, they discuss together the dangers to which the 
young and the old are respectively exposed from the 
solicitations of worldly pleasure.®® Another dialogue, 
by the same three poets, in the same dialect, soon 
followed, dated in 1497, which is supposed to 
*307 have occurred in the bedchamber *of a lady 
just recovering from the birth of a child, in 


duction of printing and of foreign books 
into Spain (Mem. de la Acad, de His- 
toria, Tom. VI. 1821, pp. 244 and 430, 
note.) 

® Ximeno, Tom. I. 69 ; Fuster, 
Tom. 1. p. 51 ; andtbo^iana of Polo, 
ed. Cerdd y Pico, p. 317. His poems 
are in tke ^‘Canoionero General,’^ 1673 
(leaves 240, 251, 307), in the “ Ohres 
de Ansias March” (1660, t 184), and 
in the ** Process de lea Olives,” men- 
tioned in the next note. The Histo- 


ria de la Passio de 13‘ostre Senyor ’* was 
printed at Valencia, in 1493 and 1564. 

“ Lo Process de les Olives h Dis- 
puta del Jovens hi del Vels” was first 
printed in Barcelona, 1532. But the 
copy I use is of Valencia, printed by 
Joan de Arcos, 1661 (ISmo, forty leaves). 
One or two other poets took part in 
the discussion, and the whole seems to 
have grown under their hands, by suc- 
cessive additions, to its present state 
and size. 
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which is examined the question whether young men 
or old make the best husbands ; an inquiry decided by 
Venus in favor of the young, and ended, most inappro- 
priately, by a religious hymn.^ Other poets were 
equally faithful to their vernacular; among whom 
were Juan Escriva, ambassador of the Catholic sover- 
eigns to the Pope, in 1497, who was perhaps the last 
person of high rank that wrote in it ; ® and Vincente 
Ferrandis, concerned in a poetical contest in honor of 
Saint Catherine of Siena, at Valencia, in 1511, whose 
poems seem, on other occasions, to have carried off 
public honors, and to have been, from their sweetness 
and power, worthy of the distinction they won.^® 
Meantime, Valencian poets are not wanting who 
wrote more or less in Castilian. Francisco Castelvi, a 
friend of Fenollar, is one of them.^ Another is Narcis 
ViBoles, who flourished in 1500, who wrote in Tuscan 
as well as in Castihan and Valencian, and who evidently 
thought his native dialect somewhat barbarous.® A 


^ There is an edition of 1497 (Men- 
dez, p 88) ; but I use one with this 
title ; “ Comon 9 a lo Somni de Joan 
loan ordenat per lo Magnifich Mossen 
Jaume Ga^ull, Cavalier, Natural de 
Valencia, en Valencia, 1561” (18mo). 
At the end is a humorous poem by 
Gacull, in reply to Fenollar, who had 
spoken slightingly of many words used 
in Valencian, which Gacull defends. 
It is called **La Brama dels Llauradors 
del Orto de Valencia.” Gacull also oc- 
curs in the “Process de les Olives,” 
and in the poetical contest of 1474. 
See his life in Ximeno, Tom. I, p. 69, 
and Fuster, Tom. I. p. 87. 

^ Ximeno, Tom. I. p. 64. 

^ The poems of Ferrandis are in the 
Cancionero General of Seville, 1535, ff. 
17, 18, and iu the Cancionero of Ant- 
werp, 1573, if. 31 - 34 The notice of 
the ccrtmien of 1511 is in Fuster, 
Tom. 1. pp. 66-58 ; but he has com- 
mitted mistakes in his account of it, 
as explained by Don P. de Gayan- 
gos. 


Some other poets in the ancient Va- 
lencian have been mentioned, as Juan 
Eoiz de Corella (Ximeno, Tom. 1. p. 
62), a Mend of the unhappy Prince 
Cdrlos de Viana ; two or three, by no 
means without merit, who remain anon- 
ymous (Fuster, Tom. I. pp. 284-293); 
and several who joined in a certamen at 
Valencia, in 1498, in honor of St. Chris- 
topher (Ibid., pp. 296, 297). But the 
attempt to press into the service and to 
place in the thirteenth century as Li- 
mousin the manuscript in the Escunal 
containing the poems of Sta. Maiia 
ECTiciaca and King Apollonius, already 
referred to {mtef p. 24) as among the 
earliest Castihan poems, is necessarily 
a failure. (Ibid., p 284. ) 

27 Cancionero General, 1573, f. 261, 
and elsewhere 

28 Ximeno, Tom. 1. p. 61, Fuster, 
Tom. I. p. 54. Cancionero General, 
1673, ff. 241, 251, 316, 318. Cerda’s 
notes to Polo’s Diana, 1802, p. 304. 
Viholes, in the Prdlogo to the transla- 
tion of the Latin Chronicle, noticed on 
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third is Juan Tallante, whose religious poems 
* 308 * are found at the opening of the old General 
Cancionero.^ A fourth is Luis Crespi, member 
of the ancient family of Valdaura, and in 1506 head 
of the University of Valencia.^ And among the 
latest, if not the very last, was Fernandez de Heredia, 
who died in 1549, of whom we have hardly anything 
in Valencian, but much in Castilian.®^ Indeed, that 
the Castilian, in the early part of the century, had 
obtained a real supremacy in whatever there was of 
poetry and elegant literature along the Mediterranean, 
camiot be doubted ; for, before the death of Heredia, 
Boscan had already deserted his native Catalonian, 
and begun to form a school in Spanish literature that 
has never since disappeared; and, shortly afterwards, 
Timoneda and his foUowers showed, by their successful 
representation of Castilian farces in the public squares 
of Valencia, that the ancient dialect had ceased to be 
insisted upon in its own capital. The language of the 
court of CastEe had, for such purposes, become the 
prevailing language of aU the South. 

This, in fact, was the circumstance that determined 
the fate of ail that remained in Spain on the founda- 
tions of the Provencal refinement. The crowns of 
Aragon and Castile had been united by the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; the court had been re- 
moved from Saragossa, though that city still claimed 
the dignity of being regarded as an independent 

p. 196, says,^ *‘He has ventured to begin, T believe, all the Canoioneros 
stretch out Ms rash hand and put it Generales from 1511 to 1678. 
into the pure, elegant, and grajious ^ Cancionero General, 1573, if* 238, 
Castilian, wMch, without falsehood or 248, 300, 301. Fuster, Tom, I. p 65 ; 
flattery, may, among the many barba- and Cerd4*s notes to G-il Polo’s Diana, 
Tons and savage dimeots of our own p. 806. 

Spain, be called Latin-sounding and ^ Ximeno, Tom. L p. 102. Fuster, 
most elegant.” (Suma de Todas las Tom. I. p. 87. Diana de Polo, ed. 
Cr6nicas, Valencia, 1610, folio, f, 2.) CerdA, 326. Cancionero General, 1573, 
^ The religious poems of Tallante ff. 186, 222, 226, 228, 230, 306 - 807. 
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capital ; and with the tide of empire that of ctiltiva- 
tion gradually flowed down from the West and the 
North. Some of the ]Doets of the South have, it is 
true, in later times, ventured to write in their native 
dialects. The most remarkable of them is Vicent 
Garcia, who was a friend of Lope de Vega, and 
died in 1023.®^ But his * poetry, in all its vari- * 309 
ous phases, is a mixtm’e of several dialects, and 
shows, notwithstanding its provincial air, the influence 
of the court of Philip the Pourth, where its author for 
a time lived ; while the poetry printed later, or heard 
in our own days on the popular theatres of Barcelona 
and Valencia, is in a dialect so grossly corrupted, that 
it is no longer easy to acknowledge it as that of the 
descendants of Muntaner and March.^ 


^ His Works were first printed with 
tlie following title: ^‘La Aiinoma del 
Pamas mes numerosa en las Pocsias 
varias del Atlaiit del Cel Poetic, lo 1)'* 
Vicent Garcia” (Barcelona, 1700, 4to, 
201 pp ) TJiere has been some ques- 
tion about the proper date of this edi- 
tion, and therefore 1 give it as it is in 
my copy (See Torres Amat, Menio- 
nas, j)p. 271 - 274.) It consists chiefly 
of lyrical poetry, sonnets, dicvnias^ ro- 
dondillasj ballads, etc ; but at the end 
is a drama called Santa Baibaia,” in 
three short with forty or fifty 
personages, some allegorical and some 
supernatural, and the whole as fantas- 
tic as anything of the age that produced 
it. Another edition of Garcia^s Works 
was printed at Barcelona in 1840, and 
a notice of him occurs in the Semanano 
Pmtoresco, 1843, p 84. He was much 
liked and favoi’ed hy Philip IV., who 
found him a pleasant assistant and 
actor in his improvisated plays ; but, 
notwithstanding this, Vicente led a 
miserable life at Madrid. 

^ The Valencian has always remained 
a sweet dialect. Cervantes praises it for 
its honeyed grace” more than once. 
See the second act of the Gran Sul- 
tana,” and the opening of the twelfth 
chapter in the third book of Persiles 
ancf Sigxsmunda.” Mayans y Siscar 


loses no occasion of honoring it , but 
he was a native of Valencia, and full 
of Valencian prejudices. 

The litemiy history of the kingdom 
of Valencia, both that of the period 
when its native dialect prevailed, and 
that of the more recent penod during 
which the Castilian has enjoyed the 
supremacy, has been illustrated with 
remarkable diligence and success. The 
first person who devoted himself to it 
was Josef Rodriguez, a learned eccle- 
siastic, who was born m ’its capital in 
1630, and died there in 1703, just at 
the moment when his “ Biblioteca Va- 
lentina” was about to be issued from 
the press, and when, in fact, all but a 
few pages of it had been printed But 
though it was so near to publi(jation, a 
long time elapsed before it finally ap- 
peared ; for his friend, Ignacio Savalls, 
to whom the duty of completing it was 
intrusted, and who at once busied him- 
self with his task, died, at last, in 
1746, without having quite accom- 
plished it. 

Meanwhile, however, copies of the 
imperfect work had got abroad, and 
one of them came into the hands of 
Vicente Ximeno, a Valencian as well as 
Rodriguez, and, like him, interested m 
the literary histoiy ot his native king- 
dom. At first, Ximeuo conceived the 
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* 310 * The degradation of the two more refined 

dialects in the southern and eastern parts of 
Spain, which was begun in the time of the Catholic 
sovereigns, may be considered as completed when the 
seat of the national government was settled, first in 
Old and afterwards in New Castile ; since, by this cir- 
cumstance, the prevalent authority of the Castilian 
was finally recognized and insiued. The change was 
certainly neither unreasonable nor ill-timed. The 
language of the North was already more ample, more 
vigorous, and more rich in idiomatic constructions; 
indeed, in almost ever^/ respect, better fitted to be- 
come national than that of the SoutL And yet we can 
hardly follow and witness the results of such a revolu- 
tion but with feelings of a natural regret ; for the slow 
decay and final disappearance of any language bring 
with them melancholy thoughts, which are, in some 


project of completing the work of Ms 
predecessor ; hut soon determined rath- 
er to use its materials in preparing on 
the same subject another and a larger 
one of his own, whose notices shomd 
come down to his own time This he 
soon completeil, and published it at Ta- 
lencia, in 1747-49, in tv\'o yolumes, 
folio, ^rith the title of “ Escntoies de 
Valencia,” — not, however, so quickly 
that the Biblioteca of Kodri^ez had 
not been fail ly launched into the world, 
in the same city, in 1747, a few months 
before the first volume of Ximeno’s ap- 
peared, and not always with the care 
and exactness shovm by Ms learned 
predecessor, whose work he used some- 
what too freely 

The dictionary of Xiraeno, who died 
in 1764,brings down the litemry history 
of Valencia to 1748, from which date to 
1829 it is continued by the “Biblioteca 
Valenciana” of Justo Pastor Fuster 
(Valencia, 1827-30, 2 tom., folio), a 
valuable work, containing a ^at num- 
ber of new articles for the earlier period 
embraced by the labors of Bodriguez and 
Ximeno, and making additions to many 
which they had left imperfect. 


In the five volumes, folio, of winch 
the whole senes consists, there aie 
2841 articles. How many of those in 
Ximeno relate to authors noticed by 
Rodriguez, and how many of those in 
Fuster relate to authors noticed liy 
either or both of his predecessois, I 
have not examined ; but the numbei 
is, I think, smaller than might be an- 
ticipated ; while, on the other liand, 
the new articles and the additions to 
the old ones are more coiihiderable and 
important. Perhaps, taking the whole 
together, no portion of Europe e<|nally 
large has had its intellectual history 
more carefully investigated than llie 
kingdom of Valencia ; —a ciinumstance 
the more remarkable, if we bear in mind 
that Rodriguez, the first ])eison who un- 
dertook the work, was, as he says, the 
first who attempted such a labor in any 
modern language, and that Fuster, the 
last of them, though evidently a man 
of curious learning, was by occupation 
a bookbinder,^ and was led to his in- 
vestigations, in a considerable degree, 
by his interest an the rare books that 
were, from time to time, intrusted to 
his mechanical skill. 
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sort, peculiar to the occasion. We feel a,'^ if a portion 
of the world’s intelligence were extinguished ; as if we 
were ourselves cut off from a part of the intellectual 
inheritance to which we had in many respects an equal 
right with those who destroyed it, and which they were 
boimd to pass down to us unimpaired as they them- 
selves had received it. The same feeling pursues us 
even when, as in the case of the Greek or Latin, the 
people that spoke it had risen to the full height of 
their refinement, and left behind them monuments by 
which all future times can measure and share their 
glory. But our regret is deeper when the language 
of a people is cut off in its youth, before its character 
is fully developed; when its poetical attributes are 
just beginning to appear, and when aU is bright with 
promise and hope.^ 

* This was singularly the m isfortune and the * 311 
fate of the Provencal and of the two principal 
dialects into which it was modified and moulded. For 
the Provencal started forth in the darkest period 
Europe had seen since Grecian civilization had first 
dawned on the world. It kindled, at once, all the 
South of France with its brightness, and spread its in- 
fluence, not only into the neighboring countries, but 
even to the courts of the cold and unfriendly North. 
It flourished long, with a tropical rapidity and luxuri- 
ance, and gave token, from the first, of a hght-hearted 
spmt, that promised, in the fulness of its strength, to 
produce a poetry, different, no doubt, from that of 
antiquity, with which it had no real connection, but 
yet a poetry as fresh as the soil from which it sprang, 

The Catalans have always felt this hella, more abundant and harnionions 
regret, and have never reconciled them- than the prouder one that has so far 
sdves heartily to the use of the Castil- displaced it. (Villanueva, Viage i las 
ian ; holding their own dialect to have Iglesias, Valencia, 1821, 8vo, Tom. VIl 
been, in the time of Ferdinand and Isa- p. 202.) 
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and as genial as the climate by "which it was quickened. 
But the cruel and shameful war of the Albigenses drove 
the Troubadours over the Pyrenees, and the revolu- 
tions of political power and the prevalence of the 
spirit of the North crushed them on the Spanish shores 
of the Mediterranean. We follow, therefore, with a 
natural and inevitable regret, their long and wearisome 
retreat, marked as it is everywhere with the wrecks 
and fragments of their peculiar poetry and cultivation, 
from Aiv to Barcelona, and from Barcelona to Sara- 
gossa and Valencia, where, oppressed by the prouder 
and more powerful Castilian, what remained of the 
language that gave the first impulse to poetical feel- 
ing in modern times sinks into a neglected dialect, and, 
without having attained the refinement that would 
preserve its name and its glory to future times, be- 
comes as much a dead language as the Greek or the 
Latin.®® 

One of the most valuable monu- lencia, ec, (pp. 89, sqq.)> McCrie’s 
ments of the old dialects of Spain is a “Reformation m Spain’’ (Edinburgh, 
translation of the Bible into Yalencian, 1829, 8vo, pp. 191 and 414) Si&niondi, 
made by Bonifacio Ferrer, who died in at the end of his examination of the Pro- 
1477, and was the brother of St, Yin- ven 9 al literature, in his “ Ijitterature 
cent Ferrer. It was pnnted at Yalen- du Midi de I’Europe,” has some rcniaiks 
cia, in 1478 (folio), but the Inquisition on its decay, which in their tone are 
came so soon to suppress it that it never not entirely unlike those in the last 
exercised much influence on the litera- pages of this chapter, and to which I 
ture or language of the country ; every would refer both to illustrate and to 
copy of it having been destroyed so justify my own. 
effectually that only one leaf — the Some investigations on the subject of 
very last one, containing from verse 9, tbe Provencal dialects may be found m 
of chap. XX , to the end of the Book of the Crusca Provenzale of Antonio Bas- 
Eevelation and tlie colophon — is now tero(Roma 1724. Fol. pp. 20, sqq.), 
known to exist (Ocios de Espaiioles which have the more value because 
emigrados, 8vo, Londres, 1824, Tom. I. Bastero was a Catalan and a passionate 
pp 36-40. IQmeno, Bib. Tom. I. p. lover of his native dialect. “La lin- 
20. Fuster, Bib. Tom I. p 15.) It gua Provenzale,” he says, p. 5, “e la 
seems probable that MS. copies of this stessa appunto che la mia materna Cat- 
version were made which escaped the alana ” ; and his object in tliis work 
Inquisition, and that one of them is w’as to make a dictionary which should, 
now in the FTational Library at Paris ; do for it what the dictionary of the 
a fact which could easily be settled by a Della Cruscans had done for the Tus- 
companson of the remaining pimted leaf, can. He, however, published only one 
which may be found in Castro, volume, which consists entirely of in- 
* 312 Bib. *Espa£iola (Tom. L pp. 444- troductory matter ; and as he lived long 
448), Yillaroya, Arte tipog.enYa- in Italy, —nearly twenty years, I be- 
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Heve, — it was written in Italian and 
published at Rome. It is a very re- 
maikable book to have been composed 
by a Spaniard in the reign of Philip V., 
full of learning and of original research 
from MS sources, but not always judi- 
cious or reliable. He died at Barcelona 
in 1737, sixty-two years old, and there 
is a notice of him in the Diano de los 
Literates, 1738, Tom. lY. p 379. 

A pleasant and philosophical discus- 


sion on the early Catalan literature, 
and its connection with the Proven 9 al, 
may be found in the introductory por- 
tion of a small work by Adolf Hemer- 
ich, published at Berlin, in 1858, 
and entitled “Raymond Lull und die 
Anfange der Catalonischen Literatur.” 
See, also, Ebert’s Quellenforschungen 
der Geschichte Spanien’s, 1849, pp. 50, 
and 51 with note *. 
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THE PROVENQAL AND COURTLY SCHOOL IN CASTILIAN LITERATURE — PARTLY 
INFLUENCED BY THE LITERATURE OP ITALY. — CONNECTION OF SPAIN WITH 
ITALY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND POLITICAL SIMILARITY OP LAN- 

GUAGE IN THE TWO COUNTRIES — TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ITALIAN 
— REIGN OF JOHN THE SECOND. — TROUBADOURS AND MINNESINGERS 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE. — COURT OF CASTILE. — THE KING. — DON ENRIQUE 

DE YILLBNA. — HIS ART OF CARVING — HIS ART OF POETRY. HIS LABORS 

OF HERCULES. 

The Provengal literature, wHch. appeared so early 
in Spain, and wMcli, during the greater part of the 
period when it prevailed there, was in advance of the 
poetical culture of nearly all the rest of Europe, could 
not fail to exercise an influence on the Castilian, 
springing up and flourishing at its side. But, as we 
proceed, we must notice the influence of another literor 
ture over the Spanish, less visible and important at 
first than that of the Provengal, but destined subse- 
quently to become much wider and more lasting ; — I 
mean, of course, the Italian. 

The origin of this influence is to be traced far back 
in the history of the Spanish character and civilization. 
Long, indeed, before a poetical spirit had been re- 
awakened anywhere in the South of Europe, the 
Spanish Christians, through the wearisome centtuies 
of their contest with the Moors, had been accustomed 
to look towards Italy as to the seat of a power whose 
foundations were laid in faith and hopes extending far 
beyond the mortal struggle in which they were en- 
gaged j not because the Papal See, in its political 
capacity, had then obtained any wide authority in 
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Spain, but because, from the peculiar exigences and 
trials of their condition, the religion of the Eom- 
ish Church had nowhere found such implicit 
* and faithful followers as the body of the * 314 
Spanish Christians.^ 

In trtith, from the time of the great Arab invasion 
down to the fall of Granada, this devoted people had 
rarely come into political relations with the rest of 
Europe. Engrossed and exhausted by their wars at 
home, they had, on the one hand, hardly been at all 
the subjects of foreign cupidity or ambition ; and, on 
the other, they had been little able, even when they 
most desired it, to connect themselves with the stir- 
ring interests of the world beyond their mountains, or 
to attract the sympathy of those more favored coun- 
tries which, with Italy at their head, were coming up 
to constitute the civilized power of Christendom. But 
the Spaniards always felt their warfare to be peculiarly 
that of soldiers of the Cross; they always felt them- 
selves, beyond everything else and above everything 
else, to be Christian men contending against misbelief. 
Their religious sympathies were, therefore, constantly 
apparent, and often predominated over all others ; so 
that, while they were little connected with the Church 
of Eome by those political ties that were bringing 
half Europe into bondage, they were more connected 

1 A learned pamphlet, designed to threat of Ferdinand the Catholic, in 
show the entire independence of the 1508, to deny all obedience to the Pope, 
Spanish church of the See of Rome if the Pope should pei-sist in certain 
till after the capture of Toledo in 1086, measures infringing the rights of the 
and the continued independence of the Spanish crown. The strong language 
Spanish government since, — even in of Ferdinand to his ambassador at 
the time of Philip II , who never per- Eome was, “ Estamos muy deterinina- 
mitted any papal interference with his dos si su Santidad no revoca luego el 
royal prerogatives, — was published at Breve y los Autos por virtud del fe- 
Darmstaclt in 1843, by J. EUendorf, chos dk U quitar la ol&diencia do to- 
entitled **Die Stellung der Spauischen etos loo reyms do las coromts d& Oastdla 
Kirche zum Romischen Stiihle.” Dr. y Anffgon" Quevedo, Obras, 1794, 
EUendorf might have added to his Tom Al. p. 4. See^^osi, Chap. XXIV* 
goodly aiTay of facts the extiaordinary note 4. 
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with its religious spirit than any other people of 
modern times ; more even than the armies of the Cru- 
saders whom that same church had summoned out of 
all Christendom, and to whom it had given whatever 
of its own resources and character it was able to 
impart. 

To these religious in fluences of Italy upon Spain 
were early added those of a higher intellectual culture. 
Before the year 1300, Italy possessed at least five uni- 
versities; some of them famous throughout 
* 315 Europe, and attracting * students from its most 
distant countries. Spain, at the same period, 
possessed not one, except that of Salamanca, which 
was in a very -unsettled state.^ Even during the next 
century, those established at Huesca and Valladolid 
produced comparatively little effect. The whole Pe- 
ninsula was still in too disturbed a state for any proper 
encouragement of letters ; and those persons, there- 
fore, who wished to be taught, resorted, some of them, 
to Paris, but more to Italy. At Bologna, which was 
probably the oldest, and for a long time the most dis- 
tinguished of the Italian universities, we know Span- 
iards were received and honored, during the thirteenth 
century, both as students and as professors.® At Padua, 
the next in rank, a Spaniard, in 1260, was made the 
rector, or presiding officer.^ And, no doubt, in all the 
great Italian places of education, which were easily 
accessible, especially in those of Borne and Naples, 


2 The UiiiveTsity of Salamanca owes 
its first endowment to Alfonso X., 1254 ; 
hut in 1810 it had already fallen into 
great decay, and did not become an 
efficient and frequented university till 
some time afterwards. Hist, de la 
Universidad de Salamanca, por Pedro 
Chacon. Semanario Eruditoi Madrid, 
1789, 4to, Tom. XYIII. pp. 18, 21, 


etc. Chacon, who died in 1585, was a 
learned man, and is a good authority. 
Literatura Espaflola . . . . en el Prefaoio 
de Antonio, 1787, p. 74, note. 

® Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana, Roma, 1782, 4to, Tom. IV. 
Lib. 1. c. 8 ; and Euster, Biblioteca 
Talenciana, Tom. I, pp. 2, 9. 

* Tiraboschi, ut sup. 
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Spaniards early sought the culture that was either not 
then to be obtained in their own country, or to be had 
only with difficulty or by accident. 

In the next century, the instruction of Spaniards in 
Italy was put upon a more permanent foundation by 
Cardinal Carillo de Albornoz ; a prelate, a statesman, 
and a soldier, who, as Archbishop of Toledo, was head 
of the Spanish Church in the reign of Alfonso the 
Eleventh, and who afterwards, as regent for the Pope, 
conquered and governed a large part of the Roman 
States, which, in the time of Rienzi, had fallen off 
from their allegiance. This distinguished personage, 
during his residence in Italy, felt the necessity of 
better means for the education of his countrymen, and 
founded, for their especial benefit, at Bologna, in 1864, 
the College of St. Clement, — a mimificent in- 
stitution, * which has subsisted down to our own * 316 
age.® From the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, therefore, it caimot be doubted that the most 
direct means existed for the transmission of culture 
from Italy to Spain ; one of the most striking proofs 
of which is to be found in the case of Antonio de 
Lebrixa, commonly called Nebrissensis, who was edu- 
cated at this college in the century following its first 
foundation, and who, on his return home, did more to 
advance the cause of letters in Spain than any other 
scholar of his time.® 

® Tiraboschi, Tom lY, Lib. I, c. 8, titled “ Cenni storici dell’ almo collegio 
sect. 8. Antonio, Bib Yetns, ed. Bayer, nmggiore diSan Olemente della nazioue 
Tom. II. pp 169, 170. Gibbon (chap. Spagnola in Bologna,” 1855, pp. 16. 
Lxx.) calls Cardinal Albornoz “a con^ Tne venerable Collegio was nearly ex- 
summate statesman,” and adds, in a tinguished in the time of the first Na- 
note, *‘he restored by his aims and iioleon ; but, though it was revived in 
counsels the temporal dominion of the 1819, under the auspices of Spam, it 
Popes.” His college was certainly a seemed to be in a sleepy state when I 
monument of his wisdom, and long did went through its large nails and pleas- 

f ood service to the cause of learning, ant gardens. 

visited it in 1856, and obtained there ® Antonio, Bib, Nova, Tom. I. pp. 
a slight pamphlet on its fortunes, eu- 132-138. 
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Commercial and political relations still further pro- 
moted a free communication of the manners and literar 
ture of Italy to Spain. Barcelona, long the seat of a 
cultivated court, — a city whose liberal institutions 
gave birth to the first hank of exchange, and demand- 
ed the first commercial code of modern times, — had, 
from the days of James the Conqueror, exercised a 
sensible infiuence round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and come into successful competition with the 
enterprise of Pisa and Cenoa, even in the ports of 
Italy. The knowledge and refinement brought back 
by its ships, joined to the spirit of commercial adven- 
ture that sent them forth, rendered Barcelona, there- 
fore, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, one of the most magnificent cities in Europe, 
and carried its influence not only quite through the 
kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia, of which it was, in 
many respects, the capital, hut into the neighhormg 
kingdom of Castile, with which that of Aragon was, dur- 
ing much of this period, intimately connected.’’ 
*317 *The political relations between Spain and 
Sicily were, however, earlier and more close 
than those between Spain and Italy, and tended to the 
same results. Giovanni da Procida, after long prepar- 
ing his beautiful island to shake off the hated yoke of 
the French, hastened, in 1282, as soon as the horrors 
of the Sicilian Vespers were fulfilled, to lay the alle- 
giance of Sicily at the feet of Peter the Third of Aragon, 
who, in right of his wife, claimed Sicily to be a part of 

Prescott’s Hist, of Ferdinand and Eeise, 1466-1467, Stuttffard, 1844, 8vo, 
Isabella, Introd , Section 2 ; to whicb p. Ill, The first book witb a date 
add the account of the residence in Bar- known to have been printed in Spam 
celona of Carlos de Y lana, in Quintana’s appeared at Barcelona, 1468. (See anky 
Life of that unhappy prince (Yidas de Cliap XYII. note 21.) But a press 
Espaiioles C^lebres, Tom. 1.), and the does not seem to have been r^larly 
very cimous notice of Barcelona in Leo established there tdl later. 

Von Rdzmital’s Ritter-Hof-und-Pilger- 
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his inheritance, as heir of Conradin, the last male de- 
scendant of the imperial family of the Hohenstauffen.® 
The revolution thus begun by a fiery patriotism was 
successful ; but from that time Sicily was either a fief 
of the Aragonese crown, or was possessed, as a separate 
kingdom, by a branch of the Aragonese family, down 
to the period when, with the other possessions of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, it became a part of the consoli- 
dated monarchy of Spain. 

The connection with Naples, which was of the same 
sort, followed later, but was no less intimate. Alfonso 
the Fifth of Aragon, a prince of rare wisdom, and 
much literary cultivation, acquired Naples by conquest 
in 1441, after a long struggle ; ® but the crown he had 
thus won was passed down separately in an indirect line 
through four of his descendants, till 1503,. when, 
by *a shameful treaty with France, and by the * 318 
genius and arms of Gonzalvo of Cordova, it 
was again conquered and made a direct dependence of 
the Spanish throne.^ In this condition, as fiefs of the 
crown of Spain, both Sicily and Naples continued sub- 
ject kingdoms until after the Bourbon accession ; both 


^ Zuiita, Anales de Aragon, Zaragoza, 
1604, folio, Lil). IV. c 13, etc. ; Man- 
ana, Histona, Lib. XIV. c. 6 , — both 
important, but especially the first, as 
giving the Spanish view of a case which 
we are nioie in the habit of considering 
either in its Italian or its Trench rela- 
tions. 

® Schmidt Geschichte Aragoniens im 
Mittelalter, pp. 337 - 354. Heeren, Ges- 
chichte des Studiums der Classischen 
Litteratur, Gottingen, 1797, 8vo, Tom. 
II. pp. 109-111, One who knew Al- 
fonso well, and was a competent judge, 
declared him to be “ nnxciis doctomm 
hommumcnltor snae tempestatis’' (Bart. 
Facius de Rebus Gestis ab Alphonso, 
etc., Lugduni, 1560, foh, p. 181.) The 
conquest of Naples is described by 
Fazio in the same workj and Bayle 
(Ed. 1740, Tom. III. p. 461) has an 
VOL. I. 24 


interesting life of Alfonso, who was 
really a great man, and a man of culti- 
vation beyond his age. Maiiana (Lib. 
XXII. c. 18, Ed. 1780, Tom. II. p. 
419) is profuse in bis admiration of 
him, but IS mistaken m supi)osiug his 
death to have been accelerated by gnef 
for that of Fazio, because Fazio sur- 
vived Alfonso several years. Alfonso 
V. was the seventh in descent from 
Alfonso el Sabio, and had all his great 
ancestor’s love of letters. One odd 
proof of it is mentioned by Cabrera, 
who says that when the Paduans 
claimed to have found the remams 
of Livy, Alfonso sent for one of the 
bones, and obtained it at a great price. 
(De PLstona para entenderla y para 
escrivirla, 1611, f. 8.) 

Prescott’s Hist, of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Vol. HI. 
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affording, from the very nature of their relations to 
the thrones of Castile and Aragon, constant means and 
opportunities for the transmission of Italian cultivation 
and Italian literature to Spain itself. 

But the language of Italy, from its affinity to the 
Spanish, constituted a mediiun of communication per- 
haps more important and effectual than any or all of 
the others. The Latin was the mother of both ; and 
the resemblance between them was such that neither 
could claim to have features entirely its own: Fades 
non una, nee diversa tamen ; qmlem deed esse soronun. It 
cost little labor to a Spaniard to make himself master 
of the Italian. Translations, therefore, were less com- 
mon, from the few Italian authors that then existed 
worth translating, than they would otherwise have 
been; but enough are found, and early enough, to 
show that Italian authors and Italian literature were 
not neglected in Spain. Ayala, the chronicler, who 
died in 1407, was, as we have already observed, ac- 
quainted with the works of Boccaccio.^^ A little later 
we are struck by the fact that the “Divina Commedia” 
of Dante was twice translated in the same year, 1428 ; 
once by Febrer into the Catalan dialect, and once by 
Don Enrique de Villena into the Castilian. Tw'enty 
years afterwards, the Marquis of Santillana is compli- 
mented as a person capable of correcting or surpass- 
ing' that great poet, and speaks himself of Dante, of 
Petrarch, and of Boccaccio, as if he were familiar with 
them all.“ But the name of this great nobleman brings 

See p. 162. whicli the Marquis himself 3 "et more 

^ “ Con yos que emendays las Obras directly announces in his well-known 
del Dante,” says Gomez Manrique, in a letter to the Constable of Portugal, 
poem addressed to his uncle, the ^reat (Sanchez, Poesias An teriores, Tom. 1. 
Marquis, and found in the “Canexone- p. Hr.) But Manrique becomes very 
ro General," 1576, f. 76. b.; — words extrava^utafterwards, when, mourning 
which, however we may interpret them, the death of the Marquis, he says that, 
imply a familiar knowledge of Dante, compared with him, Dante was a fool ; — 
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us at once to the times of John the Second, 

*when the influences of Italian literature and *319 
the attempt to form an Italian school in Spain 
are not to he mistaken. To this period, therefore, we 
now turn. 

The long reign of John the Second, extending from 
1407 to 1454, unhappy as it was for himself and 
for his country, was not unfavorable to the progress 
of some of the forms of elegant literature. During 
nearly the whole of it, the weak king himself was 
subjected to the commanding genius of the Con- 
stable Alvaro de Luna, whose control, though he some- 
times felt it to he oppressive, he always regretted, 
when any accident in the troubles of the times threw 
it off, and left him to bear alone the burden which be- 
longed to his position in the state. It seems, indeed, 
to have been a part of the Constable’s policy to give 
up the king to his natural indolence, and encourage his 
effeminacy by filling his time with amusements that 
would make business more unwelcome to him than the 
hard tyranny of the minister who relieved him from 
it.“ 

Among these amusements, none better suited the 
humor of the idle king than letters. He was by no 
means without talent. He sometimes wrote verses. 
He kept the poets of the time much about bis person, 
and more in his confidence and favor than was wise. 
He had, perhaps, even a partial perception of the ad- 
vantage of intellectual refinement to his country, or at 
least to his court. One of his secretaries or scribes, to 
please his master and those nearest to the royal in- 

En las metras, el Dante fol.> Tom. II. pp. 236 - 407. See, also, 

AnteelBemostravantfcw. remarlaHe details giyen by 

I cite this to sho'w bow deplorably bad Feman Perez de Q-uzman, in his **Oen* 
was the taste of those rude times. eracionea y Semblanzas,*’ c. 83. 

. -i® Mariana, Historia, Madrid, 1780, 
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fluence, made, about the year 1449, an ample collection 
of tbe Spanish poetry then most in favor, comprising 
the works of above fifty authors.^^ Juan de Mena, the 
most distinguished poet of the time, was his official 
chronicler, and the king sent him documents and direc- 
tions, with great minuteness and an amusing personal 
vanity, respecting the manner in which the history of 
his reign should be written; while Juan de 
* 320 Mena, * on his part, like a true courtier, sent 
his verses to the king to be corrected.^ His 
j)hysician, too, who seems to have been always in 
attendance on his person, was the gay and good- 
humored Ferdinand Gomez, who has left us, if we are 
to believe them genuine, a pleasing and characteristic 
collection of letters ; and who, after having served and 
followed his royal master above forty years, sleeping, 
as he tells us, at his feet, and eating at his table, 
mourned his death as that of one whose kindness to 
him had been constant and generous.^® 

Surrounded by persons such as these, iii continual 
intercourse with others like them, and often given up 
to letters to avoid the solicitation of state .affairs, and 
to gratify his constitutional indolence, John the Sec- 
ond made his reign, though discreditable to himself as 
a prince, and disastrous to Castile as an independent 
state, still interesting by a sort of poetical court which 
he gathered about him, and important, as it gave an 
impulse to refinement perceptible afterwards through 
several generations. 

There has been a period like this in the history of 
nearly all the modem European nations, — one in 

Cancionero de Baena, con notas y de Cibdareal, ITos. 47, 49, 56, and 76 
Comentanos. Madrid, 1851, 8vo. See — a work, however, whose authority 
‘post^ Chap. XXIII. will hereafter he called in q^uestion. 

See the amusing letters in the Ibid,, Epistola X06, 

“Centon Epistolario” of Fern. Gomez 
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which a taste for poetical composition was common at 
court, and among those higher classes of society within 
whose limits intellectual cultivation was then much 
confined. In Germany such a period is found as early 
as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; the unhappy 
young Conradin, who perished in 1268, and is com- 
memorated by Dante, being one of the last of the 
princely company that illustrates it. For Italy, it 
begins at about the same time, in the Sicilian court ; 
and, though discountenanced both by tSe spirit of the 
Church and by the spirit of such commercial republics 
as Pisa, Genoa, and Florence, — no one of which had 
then the chivalrous tone that animated, and, indeed, 
gave birth to this early refinement throughout Europe, 
— it can still be traced down as far as the age of 
Petrarch. 

* Of the appearance of such a taste in the * 321 
South of France, in Catalonia, and in Aragon, 
and of its spread to Castile under the patronage of 
Alfonso the Wise, notice has already been taken. But 
now we find it in the heart of the country and even 
in the North, extending, too, into Andalusia and Por- 
tugal, full of love and knighthood; and though not 
without the conceits that distinguished it wherever it 
appeared, yet sometimes showing touches of nature, 
and still oftener a graceful ingenuity of art, that have 
not lost their interest down to our own times. Under 
its influence was formed that school of poetry which, 
marked by its most prominent attribute, has been 
sometimes called the school of the Minnesingm, or the 
poets of love and gallantry a school which either 

17 Mvme is the word for love in the ligions affections, hnt almost always 
** Kibelungenhed,'* and in the oldest to the love connected with gallantry. 
German poetry generally, and is ap- There has been a great deal of discns- 
plied occasionally to spiritual and re- sion about its etymology and primitive 
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owed its existence everywhere to the Troubadours of 
Provence, or took, as it advanced, much of their 
character. In the latter part of the thirteenth century 
its spirit is already perceptible in the Castilian ; and, 
from that time, we have occasionally caught glimpses 
of it, down to the point at which we are now arrived, 
— the first years of the reign of John the Second, — 
when we fimd it beginning to be colored by an infusion 
of the Italian, and spreading out into such importance 
as to require a separate examination. 

And the filrst person in the group to whom our 
notice is attracted, as its proper central figure, is King 
John himself. Of him his chronicler said, with much 
truth, though not quite without flattery, that “ he 
drew all men to him, was very free and gracious, very 
devout and very bold, and gave himself much to the 
reading of philosophy and poetry. He was skilled in 
matters of the Church, tolerably learned in Latin, and a 
great respecter of such men as had knowledge. 
* 322 He had many * natural gifts. He was a lover 
of music ; he played, sung, and made verses ; 
and he danced well.”’^® One who knew him better 
describes him more skilfully. “ He was,” says Fernan 
Perez de Guzman, “ a man who talked with judgment 
and discretion. He knew other men, and understood 
who conversed well, wisely, and graciously; and he 
loved to listen to men of sense, and noted what they 
said. He spoke and understood Latin. He read well, 
and liked books and histories, and loved to hear witty 
rhymes, and knew when they were not well made. 

ineamiigs in the Lexicons of Wachter, peared under the influences of ohival^. 
Menage, Adelung, etc. j but it is enough It is the word that gave birth to the 
for our purpose to know that the word yrench mignm, the English miwimt 
itself is peculiarly appropriate to the etc. 

fanciful and more or less conceited ^ Cr<5nica de D» Juan el Segtmdo^ 
school of poetry that everywhere ap- ASio 145^ c. 2. 
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He took great solace in gay and shrewd conversation, 
and could bear bis part in it. He loved the chase, and 
hunting of fierce animals, and was well skilled in all 
the arts of it. Music, too, he understood, and sung 
and played ; was good in jousting, and bore himself 
well in tilting with reeds.” 

How much poetry he wrote we do not know. His 
physician says, ‘‘ The king recreates himself with wriir 
ing verses ” j ® and others repeat the fact. But the 
best proof of his skill that has come down to our times 
is to be found in the following lines, in the Proven9al 
manner, on the falsehood of his lady.^^ 

0 Love, I never, never thought * 323 

Thy power had been so great, 

That thou conldst change my fate, 

By changes in another wrought, 

Till now, alas ! I know it. 


Generacionea y Semhlanzas, Cap. 
S3 Diego de Yalera, who, like Guz- 
man, just cited, had much personal 
intercourse with the king, gives a sim- 
ilar account of him, in a style no less 
natural and striking. “ He was,” says 
that chromcler, devout and humane ; 
liberal and gentle ; tolerably well taught 
in the Latin tongue ; hold, gracious, 
and of winning ways. He was tall of 
stature, and his hearing was regal, with 
much natural ease. Moreover, he was 
a good musician; sang, played, and 
danced, and wrote good verses \trdbaua 
m%iy hien] Hunting pleased him much ; 
he read gladly books of philosophy and 
poet^, and was learned in matters be- 
longing to the Church.” Crdnica de 
Hyspaila, Salamanca, 1495, folio, f. 89. 

John, too, seems to have had a taste 
for painting. At least, he had DeHo, a 
Florentine artist, at his court, and pat- 
ronized and knighted him. See Stir- 
ling's Annals of the Artists of Spam 
(London, 3, 8vo, 1848, Vol. I. p, 97) ; 
— a book remarkable for its careful 
learning, good sense, and good taste 
on the subject to which it is mainly 
devoted, and for its curious notices on 
the kindred subjects that naturally 


present themselves in such a work. 
I had not received it when the firet 
edition of this Histoiy was pubhshed ; 
but I shall often have occasion to refer 
to it m the present one. 

® Feman Gomez de Cibdareal, Cen- 
ton, Epistolario, Ep. 20. 

21 They are commonly printed with 
the YTorks of Juan de Mena, as m the 
edition of Seville, 1534, foho, f. 104, 
but are often found elsewhere. 

Amor, yo nxmca pease 
Que tan podoroso eras, 

Que podms tener maneias 
Para trastoruor la ft', 

Pasta agora que lo se. 

Pensaba que conocido 
Te debiera yo tener, 

Has no pudiera creer 
Que fueras tan xnaL sabido. 

N! jamas no lo pens^, 

Aunque poderoso eras, 

Que podnas tener mancras 
Para trastomar la fe 
Pasta agora que lo sd. 

Three other trifles claimed as the 
King’s may be found in the Appendix 
to Pidal’s Essay prefixed to Baena’s 
Cancionero, 1851, pp. Lxxxi, Lxxxii. 
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I thought I knew thee well, 

Tor I had known thee long ; 

But though I felt thee strong, 

I felt not all thy spell. 

Nor ever, ever had I thought 
Thy power had been so great. 

That thou couldst change my fate, 

By changes in another wrought. 

Till now, alas ! I know it. 

Among those who most interested themselves in the 
progress of poetry in Spain, and labored most directly 
to introduce it at the court of Castile, was Don Enrique 
de Aragon, or Don Enrique de Villena, often, but in- 
appropriately, called the Marquis of Villena. He was 
bom in 1384, and was descended in the paternal line 
from the royal house of Aragon, and in the maternal 
from that of Castile.^ “ In early youth,” says an acute 
contemporary observer, “ he was inclined to the sciences 
and the arts, rather than to knightly exercises, or even 
to affairs, whether of the state or the Church; for, 
without any master, and none constraining him to 
leam, but rather hindered by his grandfather, 
* 324 who would have had him for * a knight, he did, 
in childhood, when others are wont to be carried 
to their schools by force, turn himself to learning 
against the good-will of aU ; and so high and so subtile 
a wit had he, that he learned any science or art to. 


^ His family originally possessed tke 
only marquisate in the kingdom (Sala- 
zar de Mendoza, Origen de las Bigni- 
dades Seglares de Castilla y Leon, To- 
ledo, 1618, folio, Lib. III. c xii.), and 
he is called “Marquis of Yillena'' on 
the title-p^e of his “Arte Cisoiia,” 
published in 1766 by the Library of 
the Escorial ; a designation often given 
to him since. But, in strictness of 
law, he was not a Marquis ; for his 
grandfather, Don Alonso de Aragon, 
who died in 1412, sold the Marquisate 
to Henry III. of Castde , so that, be- 


fore Don Enrique came to his inheri- 
tance, the title was already vested m 
the crown. (G-udiel, Familia de los 
Oirones, 1677, f. 86. b. Salazar de 
Mendoza, Monarquia de Espaha, 1770, 
Lib. Ill Tit. vii. cap 3, 4.) His proper 
appellation, therefore, is Don Enrique 
de Aragon, or Don Enrique de Villena. 
Quevedo tried to con‘eot the mistake, 
which was common in his time, and 
has been ever since ; for in his Yisita 
de los Chistes he introduces Don En- 
rique, saying pointedly, “mi nombre no 
fae del titulo aunque tuve niitchos.” 
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which he addicted himseU^ in such wise, that it seemed 
as if it were done by force of nature.” ^ 

But his rank and position brought him into the 
affairs of the world and the troubles of the times, how- 
ever little he might be fitted to play a part in them. 
He was made Master of the great military and 
monastic Order of Calatrava, but, owing to irregulari- 
ties in his election, was ultimately ejected from his 
place, and left in a worse condition than if he had 
never received it.^ In the mean time, he resided 
chiefly at the court of Castile ; but from 1412 to 1414 
he was at that of his kinsman, Ferdinand the Just, of 
Aragon, in honor of whose coronation at Saragossa he 
composed an allegorical drama, which is unhappily 
lost. Afterwards, he accompanied that monarch to 
Barcelona, where, as we have seen, he did much to 
restore and sustain the poetical school called the Con- 
sistory of the Gaya Sciencia. When, however, he lost 
his place as Master of the Order of Calatrava, he sunk 
into obscurity. The Regency of Castile, willing to 
make him some amends for his losses, gave him the 
poor lordship of Iniesta in the bishopric of Cuenca ; 
and there he spent the last twenty years of his life in 
comparative poverty, earnestly devoted to such studies 
as were known and fashionable in his time. He died 
while on a visit at Madrid, in 1434, the last of his 
great family.® 

2* Fernan Perez de Guzman, Gen, y Ingenios,” in which that unhappy king 
Semblanzas, Cap 28. appears to even less advantage than he 

^ Crimea de B. Juan el Segundo, does in his Chronicle or m the History 
Aho 1407, Cap. 4, and 1434, Cap, 8, of Mariana. 

where his character is pitliily given in ^ Zurita, Anales de Aragon, Lih. 
the following words: ** Este cahallexo XIY. c 22. The best notice of Bon 
fne muy grande letrado 6 snpo muy Enrique de Villena is in Juan Antonio 
poco en lo que le cumplia.” In the Pellicer, “Biblioteca de Traductores 
'‘Comedias Escogidas” (Madrid, 4to, EspaSioles” (Madrid, 1778, 8vo, Tom 
Tom IX., 1657) IS a poor play entitled II pp. 58 - 76), to which, however, the 
** El Rey Enrique el Enfermo, de seis accounts in Antonio (Bib Vetus, ed. 
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* 325 * Among Ms favorite studies, besides poetry, 

Mstory, and elegant literature, were philosophy 
and the mathematics, astrology, and alchemy. But, in 
an age of great ignorance and superstition, such pur- 
suits were not indulged in without rebuke. Don 
Enrique, therefore, like others, was accomited a necro- 
mancer ; and so deeply did this belief strike its roots, 
that a popular tradition of his guilt has survived in 
Spain quite down to our own age.®® The effects, at the 
time, were yet more imhappy and absurd. A large 
and rare collection of books that he left behind him 
excited alarm, immediately after his death. "Two 
cart-loads of them,” says one who claims to have been 
his contemporary and Mend, "were carried to the 
king, and because it was said they related to magic 
and unlawful arts, the king sent them to Friar Lope de 
Barrientos;®’ and Friar Lope, who cares more to be 
about the Prince than to examine matters of necro- 
mancy, burnt above a hundred volumes, of wMch he 


Bayer, Lib. X. c, 3) and Mariana (EQst., 
Lib. XX, c. t5) should be added. The 
character of a bold, unscrupulous, am- 
bitious man, giren to Don Enrique by 
Larra, in his novel entitled “ El Doncel 
de Don Enrique el Doliente,” published 
at Madrid, about 1835, has no proper 
foundation in history. 

Pellicer speaks of the traditions of 
Don Ennque’s necromancy (loc cit. p. 
65). How absurd some of them were 
may be seen in a note of Pellicer to his 
edition of Don Quixote (Parte I. c. 49), 
and in the Dissertation of Eeyjod, ^*Tea- 
tro Critico” (Madrid, 1751, 8vo, Tom. 
VL Disc. ii. sect. 9). Mariana evidently 
regarded Don Ennque as a dealer in the 
black art (Hist , Lib. XIX. c. 8), or, at 
least, chose to have it thought he did ; 
and the vulgar belief to that effect con- 
tinues srill, for I have the *‘Historia ec. 
del celebie Hechicero Don Enrique de 
Villena ” (4to, Madrid, 1848, pp. 24). 

' — Roxas used it in his ** Lo que queida 
ver el Marques de YiUena, ” Comedias, 
1680, Tom. IL 


^ Lope de Barrientos was confessor 
to John II. , and perhaps his knowledge 
of these very books led him to compose 
a treatise against Divination, which has 
never been printed (Antonio, Bib. Ve- 
tus, Lib. X c. 11), hut of which I have 
am^e extracts, through the kindness of 
D. Pascual de Gayangos, and in which 
the author says that among the books 
burned was the one called ‘ ‘ Raziel, ” from 
the name of one of the angels who 
guarded the entrance to Paiudise, and 
taught the art of divination to a son of 
Adam, from whose traditions the book 
in question was compiled. It may be 
worth while to add that this Barrientos 
was a Dominican, one of the order of 
monks to whom, thirty years after- 
wards, Spain was chiefly indebted for 
the Inquisition, which soon bettered 
his example by burning, not only 
books, but men. He died in 1469, 
aged eighty-seven, having filled, at 
different times, some of the principal 
offices in- the kingdom. 
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saw no more than the King of Morocco did, and knew 
no more than the Dean of Ciudad Rodrigo ; for many 
men nowadays make themselves the name of learned 
by calling others ignorant ; but it is worse yet when 
men make themselves holy by calling others necro- 
mancers.”^ Juan de Mena, to whom the letter con- 
taining this statement was addressed, offered 
*a not ungraceful tribute to the memory of *326 
Don Enrique in three of his three hundred 
cophs;^ and the Marquis of Santillana, distinguished 
for his love of letters, wrote a separate poem on the 
occasion of his noble friend’s death, placing him, after 
the fashiom of his age and country, above aU Greek, 
above all Roman fame.®® 

But though the unhappy Don Enrique de Villena 
may have been in advance of his age, so far as his 
studies and knowledge were concerned, still the few of 
his works now known to us by no means justify the 
great reputation his contemporaries gave him- His 
“Arte Cisoria,” or Art of Carving, is proof of this. It 
was written in 1423, at the request of his friend, the 
chief carver of John the Second, and begins, in the 
most formal and pedantic manner, with the creation of 
the world and the invention of all the arts, among 
which the art of carving is made early to assume a 
high place. Then follows an account of what is 
necessary to make a good carver ; after which we 
have, in detail, the whole mystery of the art, as it 
ought to be practised at the royal table. It is obvious, 
from sundry passages of the work, that Don Enrique 
himself was by no means without a love for the good 
cheer he so carefully explains, — a circumstance, per- 

2® OiMareal, Ceuton Epistolario, ^ It is found in tlie ‘‘Cancionero 
Epist. Ixvi. G-eneral,” 1573 (ff. 34-87), and is a 

Copjas 126 - 128, vision in imitation of Dante’s. 
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haps, to which he owed the gout that we are told 
severely tormented his latter years. But in its style 
and composition this specimen of the didactic prose 
of the age has little value, and can be really curious 
only to those who are interested in the history of 
manners.®^ 

Somewhat similar remarks might be made about 
his treatise on the “Arte de Trobar,” or the “Gaya 
Sciencia”; a sort of Art of Poetry, addressed to the 
Marquis of Santillana, in order to carry into 
* 327 his native * Castile some of the poetical skill 
possessed by the Troubadours of the South. 
But we have only an imperfect abstract of it, accom- 
panied, indeed, with portions of the original work, 
which are important as being the oldest on its subject 
in the language.®® More interesting, however, than 
either would be his translations of the Ehetorica of 
Cicero, the Divina Commedia of Dante, and the jEneid 
of Virgil. But of the first we have lost all trace. Of 
the second we know only that it was in prose, and 
addressed to his friend and kinsman, the Marquis of 
Santillana. And of the JEneid there remain but nine 
books, with a commentary to three of them, from 
which a few extracts are all that has been pubhshed.® 


The “Arte Cisoria 6 Tratado del 
Arte de cortar del CuchiUo ” was first 
rinted under the auspices of the Li- 
rary of the Escunal (Madrid, 1766, 
4to), from a manuscript in that pre- 
cious collection marked with the fire of 
1671. It is not likely soon to come to 
a second edition. If I were to compare 
it with any contemporary work, it would 
be with the old imglish “ Treatyse on 
Fyshynge with an Angle,” sometimes 
attributed to Dame Juliana Berners, 
but it lacks the few literary merits 
found in that little work. 

® All we have of this “Arte de 
Trobar” is in Mayans y Siscar, “Orf- 
genes de la Lengua Espafiola” (Madrid, 


1737, 12mo, Tom. II. pp. 821-342). 
It seems to have been written in 1438. 

^ The best account of them is in 
Pelhcer, Bib. de Traductores, loc. cit. 
I am sorry to add, that the specimen 
given of the translation from Virgil, 
though short, affords some reason to 
doubt whether Don Ennque was a good 
Latin scholar. It is in prose, and the 
Preface sets forth that it was wntten at 
the earnest request of John, King of 
Navarre, whose curiosity about Virgil 
had been excited by the reverential 
notices of him in Dante’s “Divina 
Commedia.” See, also, Memoiias de 
la Academia de Historia, Tom. VL 
p, 456, note. In the King’s Library at 
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Don Enrique’s reputation, therefore, must rest chiefly 
on his “ Trabajos de Hercules,” or The Labors of Her- 
cules, written to please one of his Catalonian friends, 
Pero Pardo, who asked to have an explanation of the 
virtues and achievements of Hercules ; always a great 
national hero in Spain. The work seems to have been 
much admired and read in manuscript, and, after print- 
ing was introduced into Spain, it went through two 
editions before the year 1500 ; but all knowledge of it 
was so completely lost soon afterwards, that the most 
intelligent authors of Spanish literary history down to 
our own times have generally spoken of it as a poem. 
It is, however, in fact, a short prose treatise, filling, in 
the first edition, — that of 1483, — thirty large leaves. 
It is divided into twelve chapters, each devoted to one 
of the twelve great labors of Hercules, and each subdi- 
vided into four parts : the first part containing 
the common mythological * story of the labor * 328 
under consideration ; the second, an explanation 
of this story as if it were an allegory ; the third, the 
historical facts upon which it is conjectured to have 
been founded ; and the fourth, a moral application of 
the whole to some one of twelve conditions, into which 
the author very arbitrarily divides the human race, 
beginning with princes and ending with women. 

Thus, in the fourth chapter, after telling the com- 
monly received tale, or, as he calls it, “the naked 
story,” of the Garden of the Hesperides, he gives us an 
allegory of it, showing that Libya, where the fair gar- 
den is placed, is human nature, dry and sandy; that 
Atlas, its lord, is the wise man, who knows how to 

Paris is a prose translation of tlie last Mannscritos, Paris, 1844, 4to, p* 875. ) 
nine books of Yirgil’s Jlneid, made, in But this is a mistake. They are, in 
1480, by a Jmn de Villena, who qnali- fact, the last mne books of Don En- 
fies himself as a*‘servmt of Ihigo Lo- rique’s translation, 
pez de Mendoza.” (Ochoa, Catdlogo de 
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cultivate tis poor desert ; that the garden is the garden 
of kno-wledge, divided according to the sciences ; that 
the tree in the midst is philosophy ; that the dragon 
watching the tree is the difficulty of study ; and that 
the three Hesperides are Intelligence, Memory, and 
Eloquence. All this and more he explains under the 
third head, by giving the facts which he would have 
us suppose constituted the foundation of the first two ; 
telling us that King Atlas was a wise king of the olden 
time, who first arranged and divided all the sciences ; 
and that Hercules went to him and acquired them, 
after which he returned and imparted his acquisitions 
to King Eurystheus. And, finally, in the fourth part 
of the chapter, he apphes it all to the Christian priest- 
hood, and the duty of this priesthood to become 
learned and explain the Scriptures to tlie ignorant 
laity j as if there were any possible analogy between 
them and Hercules and his fables.®^ 

*329 *The book, however, is worth the trouble 
of reading. It is, no doubt, full of the faults 
peculiar to its age, and abounds in awkward citations 
from Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and other Latin authors, then 
so rarely found and so little known in Spain, that 
extracts from them added materially to the interest 


The “Trabajos de Hercules” is tns, ed. Bayer, Tom. IL p. 222), Velas- 
one of the rarest books in the world, quez (Origines de la Poesia Castellana, 
though there are editions of it of 1483 4to, Malaga, 1754, p. 49), L. F. Mora- 
and 1499, and perhaps one of 1502. tin (Obras, ed. dc la Academia, Madrid, 
The copy which I use is of the first 1830, 8vo, Tom. I. Parte 1. p. 114), 
edition, and belongs to Don Pascual de and even Torres Amat, in his “ Memo- 
Gayangos. It was printed at Qamora, rias” (Barcelona, 1836, 8vo, p, 669), 
hy Centenera, having been completed, all speak of it as a Of the edi- 

as the colophon tells ns, on the 16th of tion printed at Burgos, in 1499, and 
January, 1483. It fills thirty leaves in mentioned in Mendez, Typog. Esp 
folio, double columns, and is illustrated (p. 289), I have never seen a copy, 
by eleven cunous woodcuts, well done and, except the above-mentioned copy 
for the period and country. The mis- of the first edition and an imperfect one 
takes made about it are remarkable, in the Eoyal Library at Farm, 1 know 
and render the details I have given of of none of any e^tion ; — so rare is it 
some consequence. Antonio (Bib. Ye- become. 
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and value of the treatise.® But the allegory is some- 
times amusing; the language is almost always good, 
and occasionally striking by fine archaisms ; and the 
whole has a dignity about it which is not without its 
appropriate power and grace.® 

From Don Enrique de Villena himself, it is natural 
for us to turn to one of his followers, known only as 
“ Macias el Enamorado,” or Macias the Lover ; a name 
which constantly recurs in Spanish literature with a 
peculiar meaning, given to it by the tragical history of 
the poet who bore it. He was a Galician gentleman, 
who served Don Enrique as one of his esquires, and 
became enamored of a maiden attached to the same 
princely household with himself. But the lady, though 
he won her love, was married, under the authority that 
controlled both of them, to a knight of Porcuna. Still 
Macias in no degree restrained his passion, but con- 
tinued to express it to her in his verses, as he had 
done before. The husband was naturally offended, and 
complained to Don Enrique, who, after in vain rebuk- 
ing his follower, used his full power, as Grand Master 
of the Order of Calatrava, and cast Macias into prison. 


See Heeren, GescHchte der Class. 
Litteratur im Mittelalter, Gottingen, 
8vo, Tom. II., 1801, pp. 126-131. 
From the Advertencia to Don En- 
rique’s translation of Yirgil, it would 
seem that even Virgil was hardly 
known in Spain in the hegimimg of 
the fifteenth century. 

Another work of Don Enrique de 
Villena is mentioned in Sempere y 
Guarinos, “Histona del Luxe de Es- 
paha ” (Madrid, 1788, 8vo, Tom. I. pp. 
176-179), called “El Triunfo de las 
Donas,” and is said to have been found 
by him in a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, “with other works of the 
same wise author.” The extract giv- 
en by Sempere is on the fops of the 
time, and is written with spint. Gay- 
angos says that one of them was the 
“ Cadira del honor,” which is attribu- 


ted by K. Antonio (Bib. Vet. Lib. X. 
cap vi ) to Rodriguez del Padron, and 
that there are two others, — one on 
“ Vestiduras y Paredes,” and the other 
entitled “Consolatoria.” 

The Spanish antipope, Benedict 
XIII. (Pedro de Luna), who is some- 
times claimed to have died in odor of 
sanctity in 1423 (see Mariana, Lib. 
XX. cap. 14, and Lib, XXI. cap. 2, 
where it is discredited), wrote a work 
in Latin, which was translated — but 
not, I suppose, by himself — into Span- 
ish, with the title of “ Consolaciones 
de la Vida Humana.” This very early 
version has some value for its style, and 
may be found published for the first 
time by Don P. de Gayangos, in the 
fifty-first volume of Rivadeneyra’s Bib- 
lioteca, 1860. 
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But there he only devoted himself more passionately 
to the thoughts of his lady, and, by his persevering 
love, still more provoked her husband, who, secretly 
following him to his prison at Arjonolla, and 
* 330 watching him * one day as he chanced to be 
singing of his love and his sufferings, was so 
stung by jealousy, that he cast a dart through the grat- 
ings of the window, and killed the unfortunate poet 
with the name of his lady still trembling on his lips. 

The sensation produced by the death of Macias was 
such as belongs only to an imaginative age, and to the 
sympathy felt for one who perished because he was 
both a Troubadour and a lover. All men who desired 
to be thought cultivated mourned his fate. His few 
poems — partly in his native Gralician, and partly in 
the unsettled Castilian of his time — became generally 
known, and were generally admired. His master, Don 
Enrique de VUlena, Rodriguez del Padron, who was 
his coimtr3Tnan, Juan de Mena, the great court poet, 
and the still greater Marquis of SantUlana, aU bore 
testimony, at the time or immediately afterwards, to 
the general sorrow. Others followed their example; 
and the custom of referring constantly to him and to 
his melancholy fate was continued in ballads and 
popular songs, until, in the poetry of Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, and Quevedo, the name of Macias passed 
into a proverb, and became synonymous with that of 
the highest and tenderest love.®^ 

^ The best account of Macias and of and wide-spread fame are to be sought 
his verses is in Bellermann's “Alte Lie- in Sanchez, '‘Poeaias Anteriores” (Tom. 
derbucher der Portugiuesen ” (Berlin, I. p. 188) ; in the ‘‘Cancionero Gen- 
1840, 4to, pp. 24 - 26) ; to which may eral,” 1535 (ff. 67, 91) ; in Juan de 
well be added, Argote de Molina, Mena, Copla 105, with the notes on it 

bleza del Andaluzia ” (Sevilla, 1588, in the edition of Mena’s Works, 1666 ; 
foho. Lib. IL 0. 148, f. 272), Castro, in “Celestina,” Act II.; in several 
** Biblioteca Espafiola ” (Tom. I. p. plays of Calderon, such as “ Para 
312), and Cortina’s notes to BouterwSc veneer Amor querer vencerlo,” and 
(p. 195). But the proofs of his early ** Qued es mayor Perfeccion ” ; in G6n- 
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gora's ballads , an<I in many passages 
of Lope de Vega and Cervantes. There 
are notices of Macias also in Ochoa, 
^‘Maniisciitos Espaholes,” Pans, 1844, 
4to, p 505. In Vol. XLVIIL of 
“Comedias Escogidas” (1704, 4to) is 
an anonymous play on his adveutuies 
and death, entitled “El Espahol mas 
Amante,” in which the unhappy Macias 
is killed at the moment Don Enrique 
de Villen a ariives to release hun from 



“Doneel de don Ennque el Doliente,” 
already lefeired to, and of a tiagedy 
that beais his name, “ Macias,’" neither 
of them true to the tacts ot his- 
tory 

Since the X)receding was first pub- 
lished, a little has been added to our 
knowledge of Macias, in the commen- 
tary to Baena's Cancioneio (1851, p. 
678), but it is not important Eive 
of his poems occui in that collection, 
beginmng ^vlth No. 806 ; the first in 
Galician. 
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^CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MAEQUI3 OP SANTILLAN-A. — HIS LIFE. —HIS TENDE^ICT TO IMITATE THE 
ITALIAN AND THE PROVEN 5 AL — HIS COURTLY STYLE. — HIS WORKS. — 
HIS CHARACTER. — JUAN DE MENA. — HIS LIFE. — IIIS SHORTER POEMS. — 
HIS LABYRINTH, AND ITS MERITS. 


Next after the king and Don Enriqne de Villena in 
rank, and much, before them in merit, stands, at the 
head of the courtiers and poets of the reign of John 
the Second, iBigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis of San- 
tillana; one of the most distinguished members of 
that great family which has sometimes claimed the Cid 
for its founder,^ and which certainly, with a long succes- 
sion of honors, reaches down to our own times.® He 
was bom in 1398 , but was left an orphan in early 
youth ; so that, though his father, the Grand Admiral 
of Castile, had, at the time of his death, larger posses- 
sions than any other nobleman in the kingdom, the 
son, when he was old enough to know their value, 
found them chiefly wrested from him by the bold 

^ Perez de Guzman, Generaciones y 
Seuiblanzas, Cap 9 

2 This great family is early connected 
with the poetry of Spain. The grand- 
father of IfiHgo sacrificed his own life 
Tohintarily to save the life of John I. 
at the battle of Aljubarrota, in 1385, 
and beeaine in consequence the subject 
of that stirring and glorious ballad, — 

Si el cavallo tos ban maerto, 

Subid, Rey, en mi cavallo. 

Salazar y Mendo^ in his Cronica 
del gran Cardenal de Espafia (Toledo, 

1625, folio, Lib. I. c. 10), says that 
this remarkable ballad was written by 
Hurtado de Velarde, and gives a ver- 
sion of it different from any known 


to me ; one both simpler and better. 
See a7itef Chap VII. note 18. Luis 
Velez de Guerara made a drama on this 
ballad, talcing the first lines of it for 
the title of lus play. Velarde is, also, 
himself the author of a drama entitled 
“ Los Siete Infantes de Lara,” which is 
written, as announced, “in the old lan- 
guage,” and which is in a volume of 
plays printed at Alcala, 1615, and 
sometimes reckoned as the fifth vol- 
ume of Lope de Vega’s Oomedias. Fi- 
gueroa, in his ‘‘Plaza TJniversal,” pub- 
lished the same year, 1615, referring to 
this peculianty in the style, pronounces 
Velarde unico en el lenguage miigm. 
See f. 323. b, where, however, the name 
is spelt Belarde. 
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barons who, in the most lawless manner, then dmded 
among themselves the power and resom’ces of the 
crown. 

But the young Mendoza was not of a temper to sub- 
mit patiently to such wrongs. At the age of sixteen 
he already figures in the chronicles of the time, as 
one of the dignitaries of state who attended 
the coronation of * Ferdinand of Aragon ; ® and * 332 
at the age of eighteen, we are told, he boldly 
reclaimed his possessions, which, partly through the 
forms of law and partly by force of arms, he recov- 
ered.^ From this period we find him, during the reign 
of John the Second, busy in the aflfe,irs of the king- 
dom, both civil and military; always a personage of 
great consideration, and apparently one who, in diffi- 
cult circumstances and wild times, acted from manly 
motives. When only thirty years old, he was distin- 
guished at court as one of the persons concerned in 
arranging the marriage of the Infanta of Aragon;® 
and, soon afterwards, had a separate command against 
the Navarrese, in which, though he suffered a defeat 
from greatly superior numbers, he acquired lasting 
honor by his personal bravery and firmness.® Against 
the Moors he commanded long, and was often success- 
ful; and after the battle of Olmedo, in 1445, he was 
raised to the very high rank of Marquis; none in 
Castile having preceded him in that title except the 
family of Villena, already extinct.^ 

® Cr6mca cle V. Juan el Segundo, Afio partly by law and partly by force of 
1414, Cap. 2. arms, and ao began forthwith to he ac- 

^ It is Ferez de Gruzman, uncle of tie cowrUed vmch of a Batalla I. 

Marquis, who declares (Generaciones y Quinquagena i. Dialogo 8, MS. 
Semblanzas, Cap. 9) that the father of ® Crimea deD Juan el Segundo, Mo 
the Marquis had larger estates than any 1428, Cap. 7. 

other Castilian knight ; to which may o Sanchez, Foesias Anteriores, Tom. 
be added what Oviedo says so charac- I, pp. v, etc. 

teristically of the young nobleman, that, ^ Cr6nica deD. Juan el Seguntlo, Afio 
*'as he grew up, he recovered his estates, 1438, Cap. 2 ; 1446, Cap, 17 ; and Sala- 
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He was early but not violently opposed to the great 
favorite, the Constable Alvaro de Luna. In 1432, 
some of his friends and kinsmen, the good Count Haro 
and the Bishop of Palencia, with their adherents, 
having been seized by order of the Constable, Mendoza 
shut himself up in his strongholds till he was fully 
assured of his own safety.® From this time, therefore, 
the relations between two such personages could not 
be considered friendly; but still appearances were 
kept up, and the next year, at a grand jousting 
* 333 before the king in Madrid, * where Mendoza 
offered himself against all comers, the Constable 
was one of his opponents ; and, after the encounter, 
they feasted together merrily and in all honor.® In- 
deed, the troubles between them were inconsiderable 
tin 1448 and 1449, when the hard proceedings of the 
Constable against others of the friends and relations 
of Mendoza led him into a more formal opposition,^ 
which in 1452 brought on a regular conspiracy between 
himself and two more of the leading nobles of the 
kingdom. The next year the favorite was sacrificed.^ 
In the last scenes, however, of this extraordinary 
tragedy, the Marquis of Santillana seems to have had 
little share. 

The king, disheartened by the loss of the minister 
on whose commanding genius he had so long leaned 
for support, died in 1454. But Henry the Fourth, 
who followed on the throne of Castile, seemed even 
more willing to favor the great family of the Mendozas 
than his father had been. The Marquis, however, was 

zar de Mendoza, Dignidades de Castilla, dark years (1450 - 1454) we may pToka- 
Lib. III. c. 14. bly refer the “Lamentacion en profecia 

® Cronica de D. Juan el Segundo, Afio de la segunda Destruycion de Espaiia,’" 

1432, Capp. 4 and 5. wMch, by its force and eloquence, re- 

® Cr6nica del), Juan el Segundo, Alio minds us of tbe “ Perdida de Bspalia,” 

1433, Cap. 2. in the Ordnica General. 

Ibid., Aho 1449, Cap. 11. To these u Ibid., Mo 1452, Capp. 1, eto. 
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little disposed to take advantage of his position. His 
wife died in 1455, and the pilgrimage he made on that 
occasion to the shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe, and 
the religious poetry he wrote the same year, show the 
direction his thoughts had now taken.^ In this state 
of mind he seems to have continued ; and though he 
once afterwards joined effectively with others to urge 
upon the king’s notice the disordered and ruinous state 
of the kingdom, yet, from the fall of the Constable to 
the time of his own death, which happened in 1468, 
the Marquis was chiefly busied with letters, and with 
such other occupations and thoughts as were consistent 
with a retired life.^ 

*It is remarkable that one who, from his *334 
birth and position, was so much involved in the 
affairs of state at a period of great confusion and vio- 
lence, should yet have cultivated elegant literature 
with earnestness. But the Marquis of Santillana, as 
he wrote to a friend, and repeated to Prince Henry, 
believed ‘that knowledge neither blunts the point of 
the lance, nor weakens the arm that wields a knightly 
sword.^^ He therefore gave himself freely to poetry 
and other graceful accomplishments ; encouraged, per- 
haps, by the thought that he was thus on the road to 


^ He was very devout in his service 
to the Madonna, in reference to whom 
he used for a motto, “ Dios y vos ” 

The pnncipal facts in the life of 
the Marquis of Santillana are to be 
gathered — as, from his rank and con- 
sideration in the state, might be expect- 
ed — out of the Chronicle of John II , 
in which he constantly appears after 
the year 1414 ; but a ve^ nvely and 
successful sketch of him is to be found 
in the fourth chapter of Pulgar’s Cla- 
res Varones,” and an ill-digested biog- 
raphy in the first volume of Sanchez, 
“Poesias Anteriores,” together with a 
long and elaborate one by Amador de 
los Rios, making above a hundred pages 


in his careful and valuable edition 
of Santillana’s works, 1852. More- 
over, the glories of the Marquis, and of 
the house of Mendoza, both before and 
after him, axe amply set forth in the 
History of Guadalaxara, by Alonso 
hfufiez de Castro, the chronicler (Fob, 
1663). Indeed, his name and position 
were so great, that all who discuss his 
times must notice the impovtant part 
he bore in them. 

In the Introduction (sic) del 
Marques d los Proverbios,” Anvers, 
1562, 18mo, f. 160. “Fago de este 
trahajo reposo de los otros,’^ he says 
neattyin his letter or ‘^Question" to 
the Bishop of Buigos. 
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please tlie wajrward monarch he served, if not to con- 
ciliate the stem favorite who governed them all. One 
who was bred at the court, of which the Marquis was 
so distinguished an ornament, says, “ He had great 
store of books, and gave himself to study, especially 
the study of moral philosophy, and of things foreign 
and old. And he had always in his house doctors 
and masters, with whom he discoursed concerning the 
knowledge and the books he studied. Likewise, he him- 
self made other books in verse and in prose, profitable 
to provoke to virtue and to restrain from vice. And 
in such wise did he pass the greater part of his leisure. 
Much fame and renown, also, he had in many king- 
doms out of Spain ; but he thought it a greater matter 
to have esteem among the wise, than name and fame 
■with the many.” “ 

The works of the Marquis of Santillana show, with 
sufficient distinctness, the relations in which he stood 
to his times, and the direction he was disposed to take. 
From his social position, he could easily gratify any 
reasonable literary curiosity or taste he might possess ; 
for the resources of the kingdom were open to him, 
and he could, therefore, not only obtain for his private 
study the poetry then abroad in the world, but 
* 336 could often * command to his presence the poets 
themselves. He was bom in the Asturias, 
where his great family fiefs lay, and was educated in 
Castile; so that, on this side, he belonged to tlie 
genuinely indigenous school of Spanish poetry. But 
•then he was also intimate with Don Enrique de Villena, 
the head of the poetical Consistory of Barcelona, who, 
to encourage his poetical studies, addressed to him , in 
1433, his curious letter on the art of the Troubadours 


^ Pulgjir, Claxos Ytones, ut sapra. 
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■which Don Enrique thus proposed to introduce into 
Castile.^® And, after all, he lived chiefly at the court 
of John the Second, and was the friend and jiRtron of 
the poets there, through whom and through his love 
of foreign letters it was natural he should come in con- 
tact -with the great Italian masters, now exercising a 
wide sway within their own peninsula, and already 
known in Spain. We must not be surprised, therefore, 
to find that his own works belong more or less to each 
of these schools, and define his position as that of one 
who stands connected with the Provencal literature in 
Spain, which we have just examined ; with the Italian, 
whose influences were now beginning to appear; and 
with the genuinely Spanish, which, though it often 
bears traces of each of the others, is destined to pre- 
vail at last over both of them. 

Of his familiarity with the Provencal poetry, abun- 
dant proof may be found in the Preface to his Prov- 
erbs, which he wrote when young, and in his letter 
to the Constable of Portugal, which belongs to the 
latter period of his life. In both he treats the rules 
of that poetry as well founded, explaining them much 
as his friend and kinsman, Don Enr ique de Villena, 
did ; and of some of the principal of its votaries in 
Spain, such as Berguedan, and Pedro and Ausias 
March, he speaks with great respect.^^ To Jordi, his 
contemporary, he elsewhere devotes an allegorical 
poem of some length and merit, intended to do h i m 
the highest honor as a Troubadour.^® 

But, besides this, he directly imitated the 
Provencal * poets. By far the most beautiful *336 

See the preceding notice of Villena. is jg oldest Cancionero Gen- 

In the Introduction to his Proverbs eral, and copied from that into Faber’s 
he boasts of his familiarity with the ‘‘Ploresta,” I^o. 87. 

Provencal rules of versifying. 
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of Ms -w^orks, and one ‘wMch may well be com- 
pared with the most graceful of the smaller poems in 
the Sj)anish language, is entirely in the Provencal 
manner. It is called "Una Serranilla,” or A Little 
Mountain Song, and was composed on a little girl, 
whom, when following his military duty, he found 
tending her father’s herds on the hills. Many such 
short songs occur in the later Provencal poets, under 
the name of “ Pastoretas,” and “ Vaqueiras,” one of 
which, by Giraud Riquier, — the same person who 
wrote verses on the death of Alfonso the Wise, — 
might have served as the very prototype of the present 
one, so strong is the resemblance between them. But 
none of them, either in the Provencal or in the Span- 
ish, has ever equalled tMs " Serranilla ” of the manly 
soldier; which, besides its inherent simplicity and 
liquid sweetness, has such grace and lightness in its 
movement that it bears no marks of an unbecoming 
imitation, but, on the contrary, is rather to be regarded 
as a model of the natural old Castilian song, never to 
be transferred to another language, and hardly to be 
imitated with success in its own.^® 


The SerraTKis of the Arcipreste de 
Hita were noticed when speaking of his 
works ; but the ten by the Marquis of 
Santillana approach nearer to the Pro- 
vencal model, and have a higher poeti- 
cal ment* For their form and struc- 
ture, see Diez, Troubadours, p 114 . 
The one specially referred to in the 
text is so beautiful that I add a part 
of it, with the corresponding portion of 
the one by Biqmer. 

Hoza tan fermosa 
Non. Vi en la frontera, 

Como xma vaqnera 
De la Fiuojosa. 


En xm verde prado 
De roBM e florea, 
Onardando ganado 
Con otros pastores, 
la vi tan fermosa, 
Que apenae creyera, 


Que fuese Yaquera 
De la Pinojosa. 

Sanchez, Poesias Anteriores, Tom. X. p. zlir. 

The following is the opening of that 
by Eiquier : — 

Gaya pastorelha 
Trobey P autre dia 
En tma riMra, 

Que percaut la bclha 
Sob anhelR tenia 
Desotz un ombrelra ; 

Un capelh f&aAs, 

De flors e fleaiia, 

Sub en la ftesqueria, etc* 
Raynouard, Troubadours, Tom. III. p 4T0. 

Serromilla and serrcmcb are derived from 
sierra, “ amountain range, ” which looks, 
at a distance, like a H&rray — ** a saw.” 
13 ’one of the Provencal poets, I think, 
wrote 80 beautiful as Eiquior; 

so that the Marquis chose a good model. 
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The traces of Italian culture in the poetry of the 
Marquis of Santillana are no less obvious and im- 
portant. Besides praising Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio,^ he * imitates the opening of the * 337 
“ Inferno ” in a long poem, in octave stanzas, on 
the death of Don Enrique de Villena ; ^ Tvhile, in the 
“ Coronation of Jordi,” he shows that he was sensible 
to the power of more than one passage in the ‘‘Pur- 
gatorio.”^ Moreover, he has the merit — if it be one 
— of introducing the peculiarly Italian form of the 
Sonnet into Spain; and with the different specimens 
of it that still remain among his works begins the 
ample series which, since the time of Boscan, has won 
for itself so large a space in Spanish literature. Forty- 
two sonnets of the Marquis of Santillana have been 
published, which he himself declares to be written in 
“ the Italian fashion,” and appeals to Cavalcante, Guido 
d’Ascoli, Dante, and especially Petrarch, as his prede- 
cessors and models; an appeal hardly necessaiy to 
one who has read them, so plain is his desire to imi- 
tate the greatest of his masters. The sonnets of the 
Marquis of Santillana, however, have little merit, ex- 
cept in their careful versification, and were soon for- 
gotten.^ 

But his principal works were more in the manner 
then prevalent at the Spanish court. Most of them 

See tlie Letter to tlie Constable of Herrera’s edition of Garcilasso (Sevilla, 
Portugal. ^ 1680, 8vo, p. 75). But all doubts are 

21 Cancionero General, 1573, f. 34. put at rest, and all questions answered, 
It was, of course, written after 1434, in the edition of the “Rimas Ineditas 
that being the year Yillena died. de Don Ifiigo Lopez de Mendoza,” pub- 

22 Faber, Floresta ut sup. lished at Paris, by Ochoa (1844, 8vo), 

2 ® Sanchez, Poesias Anteriores, Tom. and in the more ample and better edi- 

I. pp. XX, xxi, xi. Quintana, Poesias tion of them by Don J. Amador de los 
Castellanas, Madrid, 1807, 12mo, Tom. Kios (Madrid, 1862) ; where, in a let- 
1. p. 13. There are imperfect discus- ter by the Marquis, dated May 4, 1444, 
sions about the introduction of sonnets and addressed, with his Poems, to Doha 
into Spanish poetry in Argote de Mo- Violante de Pradas, he tells her express- 
lina’s “ Discurso,” at the end of the ly that he mutated the Italian masters 
** Conde Lucanor” (1676, f. 97), and in in the composition of his poems. 
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are in verse, and, like a short poem to the queen, 
several riddles, and a few religious compositions, are 
full of conceits and affectation, and have little value of 
any sort.®^ Two or three, however, are of consequence. 

One called “ The Complaint of Love,” and re- 
* 338 ferring apparently * to the story of Macias, is 
written with fluency and sweetness, and is 
curious as containing lines in Galician, which, with 
other similar verses and his letter to the Constable of 
Portugal, show that he extended his thoughts to this 
ancient dialect, where are found some of the earliest 
intimations of Spanish literature.^ Another poem at- 
tributed to him, which has been called “ The Ages of 
the World,” is a compendium of universal history, 
beginning at the creation and coming down to the 
time of John the Second, with a gross compliment to 
whom it ends. It was written in 1426, and fills three 
hundred and thirty-two stanzas of double redondillas, 
dull and prosaic throughout.®® The third is a moral 
poem, thrown into the shape of a dialogue between 
Bias and Portune, setting forth the Stoical doctrine of 
the worthlessness of all outward good. It consists of 
a hundred and eighty octave stanzas in the short 
Spanish measure, and was written for the consolation 
of a cousin and much-loved friend of the Toledo family, 

2* They are found in the Caneionero Sanchez, Poesias Aiiteriores, Tom. 
General of 1573, IF. 24, 27, 37, 40, and I. pp. 143-147. 

234. It received its name from Ochoa, 

Tlie Marc[uis had little regard for who first printed it in his edition of 
popular poetry. Dividing aU poetry the Marquis’s Poems (pp. 97 - 240) ; 
into three classes, — Sublime^ like that hut Amador de los Rios, in his Jfistu- 
of the Greeks and Romans ^ Middlirig, dios sohre los Judios de Espaiia’* (Ma- 
like that of the Italiafis and Pro- drid, 1848, 8vo, p. 342), ^ves reasons 
venfals, and Zfrfjo , — he describes the which induce him to beheve it to he 
latter thus: '^vmfiinos son aq^uellos que the work of Pablo de Sta. Maria, who 
sin ningunt orden, regia, ni cuento will be noticed hereafter. The Sehor 
faeen estos mncmces h cantares de que Amador, therefore, has not included it 

gente haxa h de servil condicion se in his edition of the works of the Mar- 
alegra.” Pxoemio al Condestable, in quis of Santillana; but has renewed 
8!anchez, Poesias Antenores, Tom. I. and reinforced his objections to it in 
p. Liv. his Preface (pp. ciJcxsii, sqq.). 
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■whose imprisonment in 1448, by order of the Con- 
stable, caused great troubles in the kingdom, and con- 
tributed to the final alienation of the Marquis from the 
favorite.^'^ The fourth is on the kindred subject of the 
fall and death of 'the Constable himself, in 1463 ; a 
poem in fifty-three octave stanzas, each of two red!on- 
dillas, containing a confession supposed to have been 
made by the victim on the scaffold, partly to the mul- 
titude and partly to his priest.® In both of the last 
two poems, and especially in the dialogue between 
Bias and Fortune, passages of merit are found, which 
are not only fluent, but strong ; not only terse and 
pointed, but graceful.® 

*But the most important of the poetical *339 
works of the Marquis of Santillana is one 
approaching the form of a drama, and called the 
“ Comedieta de Ponza,” or The Little Comedy of Ponza. 
It is founded on the story of a great sea-fight on the 
coast of Naples, near the island of Ponza, in 1435, 
where the Kings of Aragon and Navarre, and the 
Infante Don Henry of Castile, with many noblemen 
and knights, were taken prisoners by the Genoese, — a 
disaster to Spain, which fills a large space in the old 
national chronicles.® The poem of Santillana, written 
immediately after the occurrence of the calamity it 
commemorates, is called a Comedy, because its conclu- 
sion is happy, and Dante is cited as authority for this 

Faber, Floresta, No. 743. San- lena bearing tbe same title; and tbe 
cbez, Tom. L p. xli. Claros Yarones “Infierno de los Enamorados,” which, 
de Ptil^r, ed. 1776, p. 224 Crdnica was afterwards imitated by Garci San- 
de D. Jnan IP, A!lo 1448, Cap. 4. chez de Badajoz All three are short, 

2® Cancionero General, 1678, f. 37. and of little value. 

3® Two or three other poems are given For example, Crdnica de D. Juan 
by Ochoa : the ** Pregunta de Nobles,*’ el Segundo, Aho 1435, Cap. 9. But, 
a sort of moral lament of the poet, perh^s, the best account to illustrate 
that he cannot see and know the great the Cfomediet^ is in Bart. Facius de 
men of all times ; the '^Boze Trabajos Rebus Gesth ab Alfonso, etc., Lib. lY* 
de Ercoles,” which has sometimes been Lugduni, 1560, foL 
confounded wilii the prose work of YiL- 
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use of tte ■vv'ord.®^ But in fact it is a dream or vision ; 
and one of tlie early passages in the “ Inferno,” imi- 
tated at the very opening, leaves no doubt as to what 
was in the author’s mind when he wrote it.®^ The 
Queens of Navarre and Aragon, and the Infante Doba 
Catalina, as the persons most interested in the un- 
happy battle, are the chief speakers. But Boccaccio 
is also a principal personage, though seemingly for no 
better reason than that he wrote the treatise on the 
Disasters of Princes ; and, after being addressed very 
solemnly in this capacity by the three royal ladies 
and by the Marquis of Santillana himself, he answers 
no less solemnly in his native Itahan. Queen Leonora 
then gives him an account of the glories and grandeur 
of her house, accompanied with auguries of misfortune, 
which are hardly uttered before a letter comes announ- 
cing their fulfilment in the calamities of the battle of 
Ponza. The queen mother, after hearing the contents 
of this letter quite through, falls as one dead. For- 
tune, in a female form, richly attired, enters, 
* 340 and consoles * them all ; first showing a magnifi- 
cent perspective of past times, with promises 
of still greater glory to their descendants, and then 
fairly presenting to them in person the very princes 
whose captivity had just filled them with such fear 
and grief. And this ends the Comedieta. 

It fiUs a hundred and twenty of the old Italian 
octave stanzas, — such stanzas as are used in the 
“Filostrato” of Boccaccio, — and much of it is written 
in easy verse. There is a great deal of ancient learn- 
ing introduced into it awkwardly and in bad taste; 

® In the letter to Dofila Tiolante de about the battle, the Marquis says, using 
Pradas, where he says he began it im- almost the very words of Dante, ^ — 
mediately after the battle. ^ paaroso 

Speaking of the dialogue he heard Que solo en pensario iSiteiwe piedad. 
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"but there is one passage in which a description of 
Fortune is skilfully borrowed from the seventh canto 
of the “ Inferno,” and another in which is a pleasing 
paraphrase of the Beatus Ule of Horace.®® The machin- 
ery and management of the story, it is obvious, could 
hardly be worse ; and yet when it was written, and 
perhaps still more when it was declaimed, as it may 
have been, before some of the ^sufferers in the disaster 
it records, it may well have been felt as an effective 
description of a very grave passage in the history of 
the time. On this accoimt, too, it is still interesting. 

The Comedieta, however, was not the most popular, 
if it was the most important, of the works of San- 
tillana That distinction belongs to a collection of 
Proverbs, which he made at the request of John the 
Second, for the education of his son Henry, afterwards 
Henry the Fourth. It consists of a hundred rhymed 
sentences, each generally containing one proverb, and 
so sometimes passes under the name of the “ Cen- 
tiloquio.” The proverbs themselves are no doubt often 
taken from that unwritten wisdom of the common 
people, for which, in this form, Spain has always been 
more famous than any other country ; but, in 
the general tone he has * adopted, and in many * 341 
of his separate instructions, the Marquis is 
rather indebted to King Solomon and the New Tester 
ment. Such as they are, however, they had — perhaps 
from their connection with the service of the heir- 


As a specimen of tlie best parts of 
tbe Comedieta, I copy tbe paraphrase 
from a manuscript, better, I think, 
than that used hy Ochoa : — 

ST. XVX. 

Benditos aqnfellos, que, con el acada, 
Sustentan bus vidas y ’biven conteutos, 

Y de quaudo eu quaudo couosceu moxada, 
y sufreu pUuaeutes las lluvias y vietxtoa. 

Oa e«to8 no temen los aus movimientos, 

Nin saben las cosas del tiempo pasado, 


Nin de las presentes se hacen cuidado, 
Nm las venxderas do an naseuniontos. 


ST. rvn 

Benditos aquellos que siguen las fleras 
Con las gruesas redes y canes ardidos, 
T saben las trozas y las delantoras, 

Y fieren de axcos en tiompoa devidos. 
Oa estos por saila no son comovldos, 
Nin vaua cobdicia los tiene subjetoa. 
Nm quieten tesoros, ni sienten deferos, 
Nin tuiba fortuna sus libres s^tidos. 
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apparent — a remarkable success, to whicb many old 
manuscripts, stiU extant, bear witness. They were 
printed, too, as early as 1496 ; and, in the course of 
the next century, nine or ten editions of them may be 
reckoned, generally encumbered with a learned com- 
mentary by Doctor Pedro Diaz of Toledo. They have, 
however, no poetical value, and interest us only from 
the circumstances attending their composition, and 
from the fact that they form the oldest collection of 
proverbs made iu modern times.®^ 

In the latter part of his hfe, the fame of the Mar- 
quis of Santillana was spread very widely. Juan de 
Mena says that men came from foreign countries 
merely to see him ; and the young Constable of 
Portugal — the same prince who afterwards entered 
into the Catalonian troubles, and claimed to 
* 342 be King of Aragon — formally * asked him for 


There is another collection of prov- 
erbs made by the Mar(mis of Santiuana, 
first pnnted m 1508, that is to be found 
in Mayans y Siscar, ^‘Origenes de la 
Lengua Castellana ” (Tom. 11. pp. 
179, etc.). They are, however, neither 
rhymed nor glossed; but simply ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, as they 
'were gathered from the lips of the com- 
mon people, or, as the collector says, 
“ from the old women in their chim- 
ney-comers ” For an account of the 
printed editions of the rhjmed proverbs 
prepared for Pnnce Henry, see Men- 
dez, Typog. Esp., p. 196, and Sanchez, 
Tom. L p. xxxiv. The seventeenth 
proverb, or that on Prudence, may be 
tahen as a fair specimen of the whole, 
all being in the same measure and man- 
ner. It is as follows : — 

Si fueies gran eloquente 
Bien sera 

Pero mas te converrl 
Ser prudente. 

Quo el prudenie es obedi&nie 
Todavm 

A moral filosofia 
y sarriente. 

Twenty of the hundred proverbs have a 
prose commentary hy the Marquis him- 
self ; but neither have these the good 


fortune to escape the learned discus- 
sions of the Toledan Doctor, who was 
the chaplain and religious fnend of the 
Marquis. A commentary in the same 
verse, employed hy the Marquis on 
fifty-five of the Proverbs, omitting the 
e^hth, by Lnis de Aranda (sec post. 
Chap. XXL), first pnnted at Granada 
in 1675, may be found m Nipho’s Ca- 
jon de Sastre (1781, Tom V. pp. 211 ^ 
255) ; but it is tedious and improfita- 
ble. 

The same Pero Diaz, who burdened 
the Proverbs of the Marquis of Santil- 
lana with a commentary, prepared, at 
the request of John II., a collection of 
proverbs from Seneca, which were first 
printed in 1482, and afterwards went 
through several editions. (Mendez, 
Typog., pp. 266 and 197.) I mve one 
of Seville, 1500 (fol., sixty-six leaves). 
They are about one hundred and fifty 
in number, and the gloss with which 
each is accompanied seems in better 
taste and more becoming its position 
than it does in the case of the rhymed 
proverbs of the Marquis. 

In the Preface to the Corona- 
cion,” Ohras,. Alcala, 1666, 12mo, f. 
260. 
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his poems, which the Marquis sent, with a letter 
on the poetic art, by way of introduction, written 
between 1448 and 1455, and containing notices of such 
Spanish poets as were his predecessors or contempora- 
ries; a letter which is, in fact, the most important 
single document we now possess touching the early 
literature of Spain. It is one, too. which contrasts 
favorably with the epistle he himself received on a 
similar subject, twenty years before, from Don Enrique 
de Villena, and shows how much he was in advance of 
his age in the spirit of criticism, and in a well-con- 
sidered love of letters.^ 

Indeed, in all respects we can see that he was a 
remarkable man ; one thoroughly connected with his 
age, and strong in its spirit. His conduct in affairs, 
from his youth upwards, shows this. So does the tone 
of his Proverbs, that of his letter to his imprisoned 
cousin, and that of his poem on the death of Alvaro de 
Luna. He was a poet, also, though not of a high order; 
a man of much reading, when reading was rare and 
a critic, who showed judgment, when judgment and 
the art of criticism hardly went together. And, finally, 
he was the founder of an Italian and courtly school in 
Spanish poetry, one, on the whole, adverse to the 

^ This important letter — which, the Marquis is made to say, Me veo 
from the notice of it by Argote de defetuobo de letras Latmas,” and adds 
Mohna (I^obleza, 1588, f. 335), was a that the Bishop of Burgos and Juan de 
sort of acknowledged introduction to Mena would have earned on in Latin 
the Cancionero of the Marjuis — is the discussion recorded in that treatise, 
found, with learned notes to it, in the instead of carrying it on in Spanish, if 
first volume of Sanchez. The Consta- he had been able to join them m that 
ble of Portugal, to whom it was ad- learned lan^age. That the Marquis 
dressed, died in 1466. could read Latin, however, is probable 

I do not account him learned, he- from his works, which are full of allu- 
cause he had not the accomplishment sions to Latin authors, and sometimes 
common to all learned men of his time, contam imitations of them. He Hm- 
— - that of speaking Latin. This ap- self alludes to his ignorance of Latin 
pears from the very quaint and rare in a letter to his son stut^ing at the 
treatise of the *'Vita Beata,” hy Juan University of Salamanca. Obras, 1862, 
de Lucena, his contemporary and p. 482. 
fnend, where (ed. 1483, fol , f. ii. b) 
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national spirit, and finally overcome by it, and yet one 
that long exercised a considerable sway, and at last 
contributed something to the materials which, in the 
sixteenth century, went to build up and constitute the 
proper literature of the country. 

# 343 • * There lived, however, during the reign of 

John the Second, and in the midst of his court, 
another poet, whose general influence at the time was 
less felt than that of his patron, the Marquis de Santil- 
lana, but who has since been oftener mentioned and 
remembered, — Juan de Mena, sometimes, but inappro- 
priately, called the Ennius of Spanish poetry. He was 
bom in Cordova, about the year 1411, ihe child of 
parents respected, but not noble.*® He was early left 
an orphan, and, from the age of three-and-twenty, of 
his own free choice, devoted himself wholly to letters ; 
going through a regular course of studies, first at 
Salamanca, and afterwards at Kome. On his return 
home he became a Vdntequatro of Cbrdova, or one of 
the twenty-four persons who constituted the govern- 
ment of the city ; but we early find him at court on a 
footing of familiarity as a poet, and we know he was 
soon afterwards Latin secretary to John the Second, 
and historiographer of Castile.*® This brought him 
into relations with the king and the Constable ; rela- 
tions important in themselves, and of which we have 
by accident a few singular intimations. The king, if 
we can trust the witness, was desirous to be well re- 
garded in history ; and, to make sure of it, directed his 
confidential physician to instruct his historiographer, 

® The chief materials for the life of “Eefranes de Hernan Nuflez.” Con- 
Juan de Mena are to be found in some cerning the place of his birth there is 
poor verses by Francisco Eomero, in his no doubt. He alludes to it himself 
“Epicedio en la Muerte del Maestro (Tresoientas, Copla 124) in a way that 
Heman Huhez ” (Salamanca, 1578, does him honor. 

12mo, pp. 485, etc.), at the end of the 89 Cihdareal, Epist XX., XXIIl. 
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from time to time, how he ought to treat different 
parts of his subject. In one letter, for instance, he is 
told, with much gravity, “ The king is very desirous 
of praise”; and then follows a statement of facts, as 
they ought to be represented, in a somewhat delicate 
case of the neglect of the Count de Castro to obey the 
royal commands.® In another letter he is told, “ The 
king expects much glory from you ” ; a remark which 
is followed by another narrative of facts as they should 
be set forth.® But, though Juan de Mena was 
employed on this important * work as late as * 344 
1445, and apparently was favored in it both by 
the king and the Constable, still there is no reason to 
suppose that any part of what he did is preserved in 
the Chronicle of John the Second exactly as it came 
from his hands. 

The chronicler, however, who seems to have been 
happy in possessing a temperament proper for courtly 
success, has left proofs enough of the means by which 
he reached it. He was a sort of poet-laureate without 
the title, writing verses on the battle of Olmedo in 
1445, on the pacification between the king and his 
son in 1446, on the affair of PeSafiel in 1449, and on 
the slight wound the Constable received at Palencia 
in 1452 ; in all which, as well as in other and larger 
poems, he shows a great devotion to the reigning 
powers of the state.® 

He stood weU, too, in Portugal. The Infante Don 
Pedro — a verse-writer of some name, who travelled 
much in different parts of the world — became person- 
ally acquainted with Juan de Mena in Spain, and, on 

« Cibdawal, Epist. XLVII. IV., Madrid, 4to, 1805, pp. 547 - 552 ; 

Ibid., Epist. XLIX. and for those on the Constable, see his 

For the first verses, see Liciniano Chronicle, Mlano, 1546, foL, f 60, b, 
Saez, Yalor de las Monedas de Enrique Tit. 95. 

YOL. I. 26 
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Hs return to Lisbon, addressed a few verses to liim, 
better than tbe answer they called forth ; besides 
which, he imitated, with no mean skill, Mena’s “ Laby- 
rinth,” in a Spanish poem of a hundred and twenty- 
five stanzas.^ With such connections and habits, with 
a wit that made him agreeable m personal inter- 
course,^ and wdth an even good-humor which rendered 
him welcome to the opposite parties in the kingdom,® 
he seems to have led a contented life; and at his 
death, which happened suddenly in 1456, in con- 
sequence of a fall from his mule, the Marquis of San- 
tillana, always his friend and patron, wrote his 
*345 epitaph, and erected a * monument to his 
memory in Torrelaguna, both of which are still 
to be seen.® 

The works of Juan de Mena evidently enjoyed the 
sunshine of courtly favor from their first appearance. 
While still young, if we can trust the simple-hearted 
letters that pass under the name of the royal physician, 
they were already the subject of gossip at the palace 
and the collection of poetry by Baena, made for the 
amusement of the king and the court, about 1450, 
and the one that passes under the name of Estuiliga, 
contain abundant proofs that his favor was great during 


^ The verses inscribed “Do Ifante 
Dom Pedro, Fylho del Key Dora Joam, 
era Loor de Joam de Mena,” with Juan, 
de Mena’s answer, a short rejoinder by 
the Infante, and a conclusion, are in 
the Cancioneiro de Rresende (Lisboa, 
1516, folio, f. 72. b.). See, also. Die 
Alien Liederbiicher der Portugiesen, 
von C. P. Bellennann (Berlin, 184:0, 
4to, ^p. 27, 64), and Mendez, Typo- 
g:aphia (p. 137, note). This Infante 
Don Pedro is, I suppose, the one al- 
luded to as a ^eat traveller in Don 
Quixote (Part IL, end of Chap. 23) ; 
but Pellicer and Clemencin give us no 
light on the matter, 

^ See the Dialogue of Juan de Lu* 


cena, “La Vita Beata,” passim^ in 
which Juan de Mena is one of the 
principal speakers. 

He stood well with the king and 
the Infantes, with the Constable, with 
the Marquis of Santillana, etc • 

^ Ant. Ponz, Viage de Espafla, Ma- 
drid, 1787, 12mo, Tom. X. p. 38. Ole- 
mencin, note to Don Quixote, Parte IL 
c. 44, Tom. V. p. 379. 

Cibdareal, Epist. XX. No less 
than twelve of the hundred and five 
letters of the courtly leech are addressed 
to the poet, showing, if they are genu- 
ine, how much favor Juan de Mena en- 
joyed. 
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his life ; for as many of his verses as could be found 
seem to have been put into each of them. But 
though this circumstance, and that of their a 2 )pearance 
before the end of the century in two or three of the 
very earliest printed collections of j)oetry, leave no 
doubt that they enjoyed, from the first, a sort of 
fashionable success, still it can hardly be said they 
were at any time really popular. Two or three of his 
shorter effusions, indeed, like the verses addressed to 
his lady to show her how formidable she is in every 
way, and those on a vicious mule he had bought from 
a friar, have a spirit that would make them amusing 
anywhere.^ But most of his minor poems, of which 
about twenty may be found scattered in rare books, 
belong only to the style of the society in which he 
lived, and, from their affectation, conceits, and obscure 
allusions, can have had little value, even when they 
were first circulated, except for the persons to whom 
they were addressed, or for the narrow circle in which 
those persons moved. 

*His poem on the Seven Deadly Sins, in *346 
nearly eight hundred short verses, divided into 
double redondillas, is a work of graver pretensions. 
But it is a dull allegory, full of pedantry and meta- 
physical fancies on the subject of a war between 
Reason and the Will of Man. Notwithstanding its 
length, however, it was left unfinished ; and a certain 
knight, named Gerdnimo de Olivares, added four hun- 
dred more verses to it, in order to bring the discussion 

^ The last, which is not without sought in the old editions of his own 
humor, is twice alluded to in Cihda- works. For example, in the valuable 
real, namely, Epist. ZXXIII. and folio one of 1534, — in which the “Tre- 
XXXVL, and should seem to have been seientas” and the “ Coronacion ” form 
l^ed at court and by the king. separate publications, with separate ti- 

The minor poems of Juan de Mena ties, pa^gs, and colophons, — each is 
are to be found chiefly in the old Can- followed by a few of the author^s short 
cioneros Generales ; but some must be poems. 
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to "what he conceived a suitable conclusion. Both 
parts, however, are as tedious as the theology of the 
age could make them.® 

His " Coronation ” is better, and fills about five hun- 
dred lines, arranged in double quinMlkts. Its name 
comes from its subject, which is an imaginary journey 
of Juan de Mena to Mount Parnassus, in order to wit- 
ness the coronation of the Marquis of Santillana, both 
as a poet and a hero, by the Muses and the Virtues. 
It is, therefore, strictly a poem in honor of his great 
patron; and being such, it is somewhat singular that it 
should be written in a light and almost satirical veiu. 
At the opening, as well as iu other parts, it has the 
appearance of a parody on the “ Diviua Commedia ” ; 
for it begins with the wanderings of the author in an 
obscure wood, after which he passes through regions 
of misery, where he beholds the punishments of the 
dead ; visits the abodes of the blessed, where he sees 
the great of former ages ; and, at last, comes to Mount 
Parnassus, where he is present at a sort of apotheosis 
of the yet living object of his reverence and admira- 
tion. The versification of the poem is easy, and some 
passages in it are amusing; but, in general, it is 
rendered dull by unprofitable learning. The best por- 
tions are those merely descriptive. 

But whether Juan de Mena, in his “Coronation,” in- 
tended deliberately to be the parodist of Dante 
*347 or not, it* is quite plain that in his principal 

The addition of Olivares is to be Guillen, — a considerable amount of 
found in the edition of 1562, and in whose poetry, in the fashion of the 
several other editions of Juan de Me- time, is still to be found in MS. at 
na’s works. Another addition, about Seville, as I learn from a note to the 
three times longer and no better, by Spanish translation of this work, Tom, 
Gomez Manrique, is in the edition of I. pp. 651-663. This Pedro Guillen 
1566; and there is yet a third— very was father of Bon Viogo Guillen de 
short — by a disciple, as he calls Avila, who wrote the FamgvHco on 
himself, of Juan de Mena and the Queen Isabella, referred to in note 67, 
Marquis of Santillana^ — one Pedro at the end of this chapter. 
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work, called “ The Labyrinth,” he became Dante’s 
serious imitator. This long poem — which he seems 
to have begun very early, and which, though he oc- 
cupied himself much with its composition, he left im- 
finished at the time of his sudden death — consists of 
about twenty-five hundred lines, divided into stanzas ; 
each stanza being composed of two redondillcis in those 
long lines which were then called ‘^versos de arte 
mayor,” or verses of higher art, because they were 
supposed to demand a greater degree of skill than the 
shorter verses used in the old national measures.®^ 
The poem itself is sometimes called " The Labyrinth,” 
probably from the intricacy of its plan, and sometimes 
“ The Three Hundred,” because that was originally 
the number of its coplm or stanzas. Its purpose is 
nothing less than to teach, by vision and allegory, 
whatever relates to the duties or the destiny of man ; 
and the rules by which its author was governed in its 
composition are evidently gathered from the example 
of Dante in his " Divina Commedia,” and from Dante’s 
precepts in his treatise “ De Vulgari Eloquentiii.” 

After the dedication of the Labyrinth to John the 
Second and some other preparatory and formal parts, 
the poem opens with the author’s wanderings in a 
wood, like Dante, exposed to beasts of prey. While 
there, he is met by Providence, who comes to him in 
the form of a beautiful woman, and offers to lead him, 
by a sure path, through the dangers that beset him, 
and to explain, “ as far as they are palpable to human 
understanding,” the dark mysteries of life that oppress 

See Renjifo, Arte Poetica, ed. endecasilabo,” whicTi was used by the 
1727, p. 82. The versos de arte 7na- Marquis of Santillana m his sonnets, 
yor were regularly of twelve syllables, was subsequently much favored. Tar- 
as those of arte menor were of eight, gas y Ponce, Declamacion, 1793, pp. 
The eleven-syllable lines, or, as Cueva 62, sqq. 

this form of verse, ** el grande 
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his spirit. This promise she fulfils by carrying him to 
•what she calls the spherical centre of the five zones ; 
or, in other -words, to a point where the poet is sup- 
posed to see at once all the countries and nations of 
the earth. There she shows him three vast mystical 
wheels, — the wheels of Destiny, — two representing 
the past and the future, in constant rest, and the third 
representing the present, in constant motion. Each 
contains its appropriate portion of the human race, 
and through each are extended the seven circles 
* 348 of the seven planetary influences that * govern 
the fates of mortal men; the characters of the 
. most distinguished of whom are explained to the poet 
by Ms di-vine guide, as their shadows rise before him 
in these mysterious circles. 

From this point, therefore, the poem becomes a con- 
fused gallery of mythological and Mstorical portraits, 
arranged, as in the “ Paradiso ” of Dante, according to 
the order of the seven planets.^ They have generally 
little merit, and are often shadowed forth very indis- 
tinctly. The best sketches are those of personages 
who lived in the poet’s o-wn time or country; some 
dra-wn with courtly flattery, like the king’s and the 
Constable’s ; others with more truth, as well as more 
skill, like those of Don Enrique de Villena, Juan de 
Merlo, and the young Ddvalos, whose premature fate 
is recorded in a few lines of unwonted power and ten- 
derness.® 

® The anthor of the *'Didlogo de las ^ Juan de Mena has always* stood 
Lenguas (Mayans y Siscar, Origenes, well with his countrymen, if he has 
Tom. II. p. 148) complained of the not been absolutely popular. Verses 
frequent obscurities in Juan de Mena’s by him appeared, during his lifetime, 
poetry, three centuries ago, — a fault in the Cancionero of Baena, and imme- 
made abundantly apparent in the elah- diately afterwards in the Chronicle of 
orate e^qplanations of his dark passages the Constable. Others are in the cob 
by the two oldest and most learned of lection of poems already noticed, print- 
his commentators. ed at Saragossa in 1492, and in another 
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The story told most in detail is that of the Count 
de Niebla, who, in 1436, at the siege of Gibraltar, 
sacrificed his own life in a noble attempt to save that 
of one of his dependants ; the boat in which the Count 
might have been rescued being too small to save the 
whole of the party, who thus all perished together in 
a flood-tide. This disastrous event, and especially the 
self-devotion of Niebla, who was one of the principal 
nobles of the kingdom, and at that moment employed 
on a daring expedition against the Moors, are 
recorded in the * chronicles of the age, and *349 
introduced by Juan de Mena in the following 
characteristic stanzas:®® — 


And lie who seems to sit upon that bark. 
Invested by the cruel waves, that wait 
And welter round him to prepare his fate, — 
His and his bold companions’, in their dark 
And watery ahyss ; — that stately form 
Is Count Niehla’s, he whose honored name, 
More brave than fortunate, has given to fame 
The very tide that drank his life-blood warm. 

And they that eagerly around him press, 
Though men of noble mark and bold emprise, 
Grow pale and dim as his full glories rise, 
Showing their own peculiar honors less. 


collection of the same period, but 
without date. They are in all the 
old Cancioneros Generales, and in a 
succession of separate editions, from 
1496 to our own times. And, be- 
sides aU this, the learned Heman 
Nuhez de Guzman printed such a com- 
mentary on them in 1499 as could 
hardly have been expected from a 
laborer on the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, and the still more learned Fran- 
cisco Sanchez de las Brozas, commonly 
called El Brocense, printed another 
shorter and better, in a very neat and 
small volume, in 1582 ; one or the 
other of which accompanies the poems 
for their elucidation in nearly every 
edition since. 

^ Crdnica de D, Jnan el Segundo, 


Afio 1436, c. 8. Mena, Trescientas, 
Cop. 160-162. 

Aquel que en la bam parece seniado, 
Yestido, en. engaSo de las braTOS ondas, 

£q agoas cruel^, ya maa que no bondas, 
Con mucha gran ^nte en la mar anegado, 

M el yaliente, no bien fortunado, 

Muy yirtuoso, permclito Conde 
De Niebla^ que todos sabeis bien adonde 
Idd fin al dia del curso hadado. 

Y los que lo cercan por el derredor, 

Puesto que fuessen magnificos hombres, 
Los titjulos todos de todos aus nombres, 
Hnombre les cubre de aquel sn senor ; 

Que todos los beobos que son de valor 
Faxa se mostrar por si cada uno, 

Quando se juutan y Tan de consnno, 
Plerden el nombre delante el mayor. 

Arlania, Pisuerga, y ann Caarrion, 

Goaan de nombre de rioB ? empero 
Despues de juntados Uamamos los Dueoco ; 
Hacamos de muobos una relaojon, 
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Thus Carrion or Arlanza, sole and free, 

Bears, like Pisuerga, each its several name, 

And triumphs in its undivided fame, 

As a fair, graceful stream. But when the three 

Are joined in one, each yields its separate right, 

And their accumulated headlong course 
"We call Duero. Thus might these enforce 
Each his own claim to stand the noblest knight. 

If brave Niebla came not with his blaze 
Of glory to eclipse their humbler praise. 

Too muela honor is not to be claimed for such poetry ; 
but there is little in Juan de Mena’s works equal to 
this specimen, which has at least the merit of being 
free from the pedantry and conceits that disfigure most 
of his writings. 

Such as it was, however, the Labyrinth received 
great admiration from the court of John the Second, 
and, above all, from the king himself, whose 
*350 physician, we are told, * wrote to the poet: 

“ Your polished and erudite work, called ‘ The 
Second Order of Mercury,’ hath much pleased his 
Majesty, who carries it with him when he journeys 
about, or goes a-hunting.” ^ And again : “ The end 
of the ‘ third circle ’ pleased the king much. I read it 
to his Majesty, who keeps it on his table with his 
prayer-book, and takes it up often.”®® Indeed, the 
whole poem was, it seems, submitted to the king, piece 
by piece, as it was composed ; and we are told that, in 
one instance, at leasl^ it received a royal correction, 
which still stands xmaltered.®® His Majesty even ad- 
vised that it should be extended from three hundred 
stanzas to three hundred and sixty-five, though for no 
better reason than to make their number correspond 
exactly with that of the days in the yearj and the 

^ Cibdareal, Epist. XX. ^ Ibid., Epist. XX. 

« Ibid., Epist. XUX, 
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twenty-four stanzas commonly printed at the end of it 
are supposed to have been an attempt to fulfil the 
monarch’s command. But, whether this be so or not, 
nobody now wishes the poem to be longer than it isF 


They first appeared in 1517, and 
aie printed sepamtely m the Gancionero 
Geneial of 1573 , hut do not appear at 
all in the edition of the Works of the 
poet in 1566, and were not commented 
upon by Heman Nnfiez It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether they were really writ- 
ten by Juan de Mena. If they were, 
they must probably have been produced 
after the king’s death, for they are far 
from being flattering to him On this 
account I am disposed to thmk they 
are not genuine ; for the poet seems to 
have permitted has great eulogies of the 
king and of the Constable to stand alter 
the death of both of them. 

Juan de Mena also translated into 
affected prose, full of Latinisms, a para- 
phrase, by Ausonius, of the fourth cen- 
tury, of a part of the Iliad, which was 
published in 4to, at Yalladolid, 1619, 
in about fif 47 Gayangos, Spanish 
translation of this History, Tom. I. 
p. 547. 

As Don Pascual de Gayangos has 
well observed, in the translation just 
referred to (Tom, II. p. 458), traces of 
the school of Juan de Mena can be 
found as low as the sixteenth century. 
Some of these I shall notice hereafter, 
»uch as the second and third parts of 


Lehrixa’s “Tnaca del Alma,*’ 1515; 
Juan de Padilla’s “lletablo and Tiiun- 
fos,” 1518, and, the most extmvagant 
of them all, Tanco de Frexenal’s poems 
on Chailes Y in 1547. But two or 
three, suggested by Don Pascual, rather 
belong here They are (1) Hernan Vaz- 
quez de Tapia, who, in 1497, published, 
m a hundred and fifty-two coplas, like 
Juan de Mena’s, an account of the Fi‘ 
estcbs that were held at Santander and 
elsewhere, on the anival of Margaiet 
of Flanders, daughter of the Emper- 
or Maximilian (2 ) Diego Guillen de 
Avila, whose Paoiei/irico of Queen Isa- 
bella, and a somewhat similar poem on 
the well-known Alonso Caiillo, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, w’tiie pubbshed at 
Rome, in 1500, where their author 
lived. And (3) Alfonso Fernandez, 
who wrote a long chronichng poem in 
honor of Gonzalvo of Cordova, and the 
conquest of Naples, entitled Fartenopea, 
uhlished at Rome in 1516, alter the 
eath of its author, who spent there 
the last years of his life. But neither 
of these poems has any value, I thmk, 
except to mark the struggle that was 
going on to maintain the old style of 
poet^ m coplas de arte mayor after the 
manner of Juan de Mena. 
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In one point of view, all the works of Juan de Mena 
are of consequence. They mark the progress of the 
Castilian language, which, in his hands, advanced more 
than it had for a long period before. From the time 
of Alfonso the Wise, nearly two centuries had elapsed, 
in which, though this fortunate dialect had almost com- 
pletely asserted its suprepaacy over its rivals, and by 
the force of political circumstances had been spread 
through a large part of Spain, still, little had been 
done to enrich, and nothing to raise or purify it. The 
grave and stately tone of the “ Partidas ” and the 
“General Chronicle ” had not again been reached; the 
lighter air of the “Conde Lucanor” had not been 
attempted. Indeed, such wild and troubled times as 
those of Peter the Cruel and the three monarchs who 
had followed him on the throne permitted men to 
think of little except their personal safety and their 
immediate well-being. 

But now, in the reign of John the Second, though 
the affairs of the country were hardly more composed, 
they had taken the character rather of feuds between 
the great nobles than of wars with the throne ; while, 
at the same time, knowledge and literary culture, from 
accidental circumstances, were not only held in honor, 
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but had become a courtly fashion. Style, therefore, 
began to be regarded as a matter of consequence, and 
the choice of words, as the first step towards elevating 
and improving it, was attempted by those who 
wished to enjoy the favor of the * highest class, * 352 
that then gave its tone alike to letters and to 
manners. But a serious obstacle was at once found to 
such a choice of phraseology as was demanded. The 
language of Castile had, from the first, been dignified 
and picturesque, but it had never been rich. Juan de 
Mena, therefore, looked round to see how he could 
enlarge his poetical vocabulary ; and if he had adopted 
means more discreet, or shown more judgment in the 
use of those to which he resorted, he might almost 
have modelled the Spanish into such forms as he 
chose. 

As it was, he rendered it good service. He took 
boldly such words as he thought suitable to his purpose 
wherever he found them ; chiefly from the Latin, but 
sometimes from other languages.^ Unhappily, he exer- 
cised no proper skill in the selection. Some of the 
many he adopted were low and trivial, and his example 
failed to give them dignity; others were not better than 


1 Thvisfif Valenciaji or Provencal for 
Mjo, in the “Trescientas,” Copla 37, 
and trinquete ioi: for esail^ in Copla 165, 
may serve as specimens. Lope de 7ega 
(Obras Sneltas, Tom. IV. p, 474) com- 
plains of Juan de Mena’s Latinisms, 
which are, indeed, very awkward and 
abundant, and cites the following 
line: — 

El amor es floto, vasiloco, pigro. 

I do not remember it ; but it is as bad 
as some of the worst verses of the same 
sort for which Ronsard has been ridi- 
culed. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that, in the earliest periods of 
the Castilian language, there was a 
greater connection with the French 
than there was in the time of Juan de 


Mena. Thus, in the “Poem of the 
Cid,” we have ciier for Tieart, tiesta, for 
heady etc.; in Berceo, we have asem- 
hlao', to meet , sopcary to mp, etc. (See 
Bon Quixote, ed Clemencin, 1835, 
Tom. IT. p. 66.) If, therefore, we 
find a few French words in Juan de 
Mena that are no longer used, like sagsy 
which he makes a dissyllable guttural 
to rhyme with viage in Copla 167, we 
may presume he found them already in 
the language, from which they have 
since been drop^d. But Juan de 
Mena was, in all respects, too bold ; 
and, as the learned Sarmiento says of 
him in a manuscript which I possess, 
“Many of his worda are not at all Cas- 
tilian, and were never used either be- 
fore to time or after it.** 
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those for wliich they were substituted, and so were not 
afterwards used ; and yet others were quite too foreign 
in their structure and souud to strike root where they 
should never have been transplanted Much, there- 
fore, of what Juan de Mena did in this respect was 
unsuccessful But there is no doubt that the language 
of Spanish poetry was strengthened and its versifica- 
tion ennobled by his efforts, and that the example he 
set, followed, as it was, by Lucena, Diego de San Pedro, 
Garci Sanchez de Badajos, the Manriques, and 
* 353 others, laid the true foundations *for the greater 
and more judicious enlargement of the whole 
Castilian vocabulary in the age that followed. 

Another poet, who, in the reign of John the Sec- 
ond, enjoyed a reputation which has faded away much 
more than that of Juan de Mena, is Alfonso Alvarez 
de Villasandino, sometimes called De Illescas. His 
earliest verses seem to have been written in the time 
of Henry H. ; but others fall within the reigns of 
Henry the Third and John the Second. A few of tliem 
are addressed to this last monarch, and many more to 
his queen, to the Constable, to the Infante Don Ferdi- 
nand, afterwards King of Aragon, and to other distin- 
guished personages of the time. From different parts 
of them, we learn that their author was a soldier and 
a courtier; that he was married twice, and repented 
heartily of his second match ; and that he was gener- 
ally poor, and often sent bold solicitations to every- 
body, from the king downwards, asking for places, for 
money, and even for clothes. • 

As a poet, his merits are smalL He speaks of 
Dante, but gives no proof of familiarity with Italian 
literature. In fact, his verses are rather in the Pro- 
vencal forms, though their courtly tone and' personal 
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claims predominate to such a degree as to prevent 
anything else from being distinctly heard. Puns, con- 
ceits, and quibbles, to please the taste of his great 
friends, are intruded everyTvhere; yet perhaps he 
gained his chief favor by his versification, u-hich is 
sometimes uncommonly easy and flowing, and by his 
rhymes, wliich are singularly abimdant, and almost 
■uniformly exact.® 

At any rate, he 'was much regarded by his contem- 
poraries. The Marquis of Santfllana speaks of him as 
one of the leadiug poets of his age, and says that 
he wrote a great number of songs and other 
short poems, or decires, * which were well liked * 354 
and widely spread.® It is not remarkable, there- 
fore, when Baena, for the amusement of John the 
Second and his court, made the collection of poetry 
which now passes under his name, that he filled much 
of it with verses by Villasandmo, who is declared by 
the courtly scribe to be “the light, and mirror, and 
crown, and monarch, of all the poets that, till that 
time, had lived in Spain.” But the poems Baena 
admired are almost all of them so short and so per- 
sonal, that they were soon forgotten, with the circum- 
stances that gave them birth. Several are curious, 
because they were written to be used by persons of 
distinction in the state, such as the Adelantado Man- 
rique, the Count de Buelna, and the Great Constable, 
all of whom were among Yillasandino’s admirers, and 

2 Accounts of Villasandino are found nuniTjer is, I tliink, two hundred and 
in Antonio, Bib yetus,ed. Bayer, Tom. forty- three The best account of him 
IL p. 341 ; and Sanche 2 , Poesias An- is in the notes to that Cancionero (pp. 
tenores, Tom. 1. pp. 200, etc. Some 640, sqq.), where are added a few more 
of his poems are in the Academy's edi- of his poems ; the limits within which 
tion of the Chronicles of Ayala, Tom. all his known works were written being, 
IL pp. 604, 615, 621, 626, 646 ; hut according to the estimate there made, 
the mass of his works is to be found in 1374 and 1423. 

■^e Cancionero of Baena, 1861. Their ® Sanchez, Tom. I. p. lx. 
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employed liim to write verses which passed afterwards 
Tinder their own names. Of one short poem, a Hymn 
to the Madonna, the author himself thought so well, 
that he often said it would surely clear him, in the 
other world, from the power of the Arch-enemy.^ 
Francisco Imperial, horn in Genoa, but in fact a 
Spaniard, whose home was at Seville, is also among the 
poets who were favored at this period, and who be- 
longed to the same artificial school with Villasandino. 
The principal of his longer poems is on the birth of 
King Jolm, in 1405, and most of the others are on sub- 
jects connected, like this, with transient interests. Pne, 
however, from its tone and singular subject, is still 
interesting. It is on the fate of a lady, who, having 
been taken among the spoils of a great victory 
*365 in the far East, by Tamerlane, *was sent by 
him as a present to Henry the Third of Castile ; 
and it must be admitted that the Genoese touches the 
peculiar misfortTine of her condition with poetical 
tenderness.® 


* The Hymn m question is in Castro, 
Tom. I. p. 269 ; hut, as a specimen of 
Yillasandino’s easiest manner, I prefer 
tlie following verses, which he wrote 
for Count Pero Niho, to he given to the 
Lady Beatrice, of whom, as was noticed 
when speaking of his Chronicle, the 
Count was enamored • — 

La que stempre obedeci 
E obedezco todavla, 

Mai peoado, solo un dia 
Non se le membra de mi. 

Perdi 

Men tempo en servir 
A la que me fas Tevir 
Coidoso desque la vi, etc 

But, as the editor of the Chronicle 
says (Madrid, 1782, 4to, p. 223), “They 
are verses that might be attiihuted to 
any other gallant or any other lady, so 
that it seems as if Villasandino pre- 
pared such couplets to he given to the 
first person that should ask for them” ; 
— words cited here, because they apply 
to a great deal of thepoetiy of the time 


of John IL, which deals often in the 
coldest commonplaces, and some of 
which was used, no doubt, as this 
was. 

® The notices of Francisco Imperial 
are in Sanchez (Tom I pp lx, 205, 
etc.) ; in Argote de Molina’s “ Nohleza 
del Andaluzia” (1588, if. 244, 260); 
and 111 his Discourse prefixed to the 
“Vida del Gran Tamoiian” (Madrid, 
1782, 4to, p. 8). His poems are in 
Castro, Tom. I. pp. 296, 801, etc., and 
in the Cancionero of Baena, 185X. He 
speaks of Dante, and gives other indi- 
cations of his knowledge of Italian, such 
as might be expected from a native of 
Genoa ; but not one of his i)oems is in 
the Italian manner, nor does he show 
any disposition to introduce that man- 
ner into Spanish poetry. His allegor- 
ical poem on the Seven Virtues (No, 
250) IS the nearest apmoach to it; but, 
though he refers to "Dante in it, and 
even cites him, the manner — the form 
— is not Italian. 
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Of the remaining poets who were more or less 
valued in Spain, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
it is not necessaiy to speak at all. Most of them are 
now known only to antiquarian curiosity. Of by far 
the greater part very little remains ; and in most cases 
it is uncertain whether the persons whose names the 
poems bear were their real authors or not. Juan 
Alfonso de*Baena, the editor of the collection in which 
most of them are found, wrote a good deal,® and so 
did Ferrant Manuel de Lando,’' Juan Eodriguez del 
Padron,® Pedro Velez de Guevara, and Gerena and 
Calavera.® Probably, however, nothing remains 
of the inferior * authors more interesting than * 356 
a Vision composed by Diego de Castillo, the 
chronicler, on the death of Alfonso the Fifth of Ara- 
gon,^® and a sketch of the life and character of Henry 
the Third of Castile, given in the person of the mon- 


® Castro, Tom I. pp. 819-330, etc. 

^ Ferrant Manuel de Lando is noted 
as a page of John II. in Argote de Mo- 
Iina^s “Sucesion de los Manueles,” pre- 
fixed to the “Conde Lucanor,” 1575; 
and his poems are said to have been 
“agradahles para aquel siglo.” Thirty- 
one of them are in the Cancioncro of 
Baena, 1851. "When he died is uncer- 
tain, hut he seems to have been an old 
man in 1414. Baena, p 651. 

® That is, if the Juan Eodriguez del 
Padron, whose poems occur in Baena 
(Canoionero, p. 606), and in the manu- 
scijpt ' Cancionero called Estuhiga’s 
(f. 18), be the same, as he is commonly 
supposed to he, with the Juan Eodri- 
guez del Padron of the “Cancionero 
General," 1573 (ff. 121-124 and else- 
where). But of this I entertain doubts. 
The Marquis Pidal, however, consid- 
ers them to be one and the same 
person ; and a pleasant mystification, 
first published hy him in 1839, of the 
supposed love adventures of Eodiiguez 
delTadron, then represented by him as 
an Aragonese nohleman, with the Queen 
of Henry IV., may be found in Note 
CCLIII. to the Cancionero of Baena. 
Bu,t he admits, in the same note, 1851, 


that Eodiiguez del Padron, or Eodri- 
guez de la Camara, as he was often 
called, was not a nohleman of Aragon, 
attached to the court of Henry IV., but 
a Gabcian, attached to the person of 
Don Pedro de Cervantes, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Seville, in the time of 
John II., with no proof that he hved 
into the reM of Henry IV. The queen 
of Henry lY. referred to is the same of 
whom Mariana, with a true Castilian 
feeling thinks it becoming to record 
(Lib. aXIII. c, 5) that, having danced 
with the French ambassador in 1463, 
on his arrival at court, that personage 
gallantly vowed he would never dance 
agam. She was very attractive, and 
Mariana, a little further on (cap 11), 
tells as had a story of her as the one 
the Marquis Pidal invented. 

® Sanchez, Tom. I. pp. 199, 207, 208. 

It is puhbshed by Ochoa, in the 
same volume with, the inedited poems 
of the Marquis of Santillana, where it 
is followed by poems of Suero de Eibera 
(who occurs also in Baena’s Cancionero, 
and that of Estufiiga), Juan de Duefias 
(who occurs m EstujQjga’s), and one or 
two others of no value, — all of the age 
of John IL 
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arch himself, by Pero Ferrus ; “ — poems which remind 
us strongly of the similar sketches found in the old 
English “Mirror for Magistrates.” 


But, wMle verse was so much cultivated, prose, 
though less regarded and not coming properly into 
the fashionable literature of the age, made some pro- 
gress. We turn, therefore, now to two liters who 
flourished in the reign of John the Second, and who 
seem to furnish, with the contemporary chronicles and 
other similar works already noticed, the true character 
of the better prose literature of their time. 

The first of them is Feman Gomez de Cibdareal, 
who, if there ever were such a person, was the king’s 
physician, and, in some respects, his confidential and 
familiar friend. He was bom, according to tlie Let- 
ters that pass under his name, about 1386,^^ and, 
though not of a distinguished family, had for liis god- 
father Pedro Lopez de Ayala, the great chronicler and 
chancellor of Castile. When he was not yet four-and- 
twenty years old, John the Second being still a child, 
Cibdareal entered the royal service, and remained 
attached to the king’s person till the death of his 
master, when we lose sight of him altogether. During 
this long period of above forty years, he maintained a 
correspondence, to which we have already alluded 
more than once, with many of the principal 
*357 persons in the state: with the king * himself, 
with several of the archbishops and bishops, 

^ Castro, Tom. I. pp. 310-312. of him beyond what we find in the 
^ The best hfe of Cibdareal is pre- letters that pass under his name. The 
fixed to his Letters (Madrid, ed. ifT’S, Noticia prefixed to the edition referred 
4to). But his birth is there placed to was — as we are told in the Preface 
about 1388, though he himself (Ep. to the Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna 
105) says he was sixty-eight years old (Madrid, 1784, 4to) — prepared by 
in 1454, which gives 1386 as the true Llaguno Amirola. 
date. But we know absolutely nothing 
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and with a considerable number of noblemen and men 
of letters, among the last of whom were Alfonso de 
Cartagena and Juan de Mena. A part of this corre- 
spondence, amounting to one hundred and five letters, 
written between 1425 and 1454, has been published, in 
two editions; the first claiming to be of 1499, and the 
last prepared in 1775, with some care, by Amirola, the 
Secretary of the Spanish Academy of History. • Most 
of the subjects discussed by the honest physician and 
courtier in these letters are still interesting ; and some 
of them, hke the death of the Constable, which he 
describes minutely to the Archbishop of Toledo, are 
important, if they can be trusted as genuine. In 
almost all he wrote, he shows the good-nature and 
good sense which preserved for him the favor of lead- 
ing persons in the opposite factions of the time, and 
which, though he belonged to the party of the Consta- 
ble, yet prevented him from being blind to that great 
man’s faults, or becoming involved in his fate. The 
tone of the correspondence is simple and natural, 
always quite Castilian, and sometimes very amusing; 
as, for instance, when he is repeating court gossip to 
the Grand Justiciary of Castile, or telling stories to 
Juan de Mena. But a very interesting letter to the 
Bishop of Orense, containing an account of John the 
Second’s death, will perhaps give a better idea of its 
author’s general spirit and manner, and, at the same 
time, exhibit somewhat of his personal character. 

“I foresee very plainly,” he says to the Bishop, 
‘‘that you will read with tears this letter, which I 
write to you in anguish. "We are both become or- 
phans ; and so has all Spain. For the good and noble 
and just King John, our sovereign lord, is dead. 
And I, miserable man that I am, — who was not yet 

VOL. I. 27 
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twenty-four years old when I entered his service with 
the Bachelor Arrevalo, and have, till I am now sixty- 
eight, lived in his palace, or, I might almost say, in his 
bedchamber and next his bed, always in his confidence, 
and yet never thinking of myself, — I should now 
have but a poor pension of thirty tliousand 
* 358 maravedis for my long * service, if, just at his 
death, he had not ordered the government of 
Cibdareal to be given to my son, who I pray may 
be happier than his father has been. But, in truth, 
I had always thought to die before his Highness; 
whereas he died in my presence, on the eve of Saint 
Mary Magdalen, a blessed saint, whom he greatly 
resembled in sorrowing over his sins. It was a sharp 
fever that destroyed him. He was much wearied with 
travelling about hither and thither; and he had 
always the death of Don Alvaro de Luna before him, 
grieving about it secretly, and seeing that the nobles 
were never the more quiet for it, but, on the contrary, 
that the Eiing of Navarre had persuaded the King 
of Portugal to think he had grounds of complaint con- 
cerning the wars in Barbary, and that the king had 
answered him with a crafty letter. All this wore his 
heart out And so, travelling along from Avila to 
Medina, a paroxysm came upon him with a sharp 
fever, that seemed at first as if it would kill him 
straightway. And the Prior of Guadalupe sent directly 
for Prince Henry ; for he was afraid some of the nobles 
would gather for the Infante Don Alfonso; but it 
pleased God that the king recovered his faculties by 
means of a medicine I gave him. And so he went on 
to YaUadolid; but, as soon as he entered the city, 
he was struck with death, as I said before the Bachelor 
Frias, who held it to be a small matter, and before the 
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Bachelor Beteta, who held what I said to be an idle 

tale The consolation that remains to me is that 

he died like a Christian king, faithful and loyal to his 
Maker. Three hours before he gave up the ghost, he 
said to me : ‘ Bachelor Cibdareal, I ought to have been 
born the son of a tradesman, and then I should have 
been a friar of Abrojo, and not a King of Castile.’ 
And then he asked pardon of all about him, if he had 
done them any wrong ; and bade me ask it for him of 
those of whom he could not ask it himself. I followed 
him to his grave in Saint Paul’s, and then came to this 
lonely room in the suburbs ; for I am now so weary of 
life that I do not think it will be a difficult matter 
to loosen me from it, much as men commonly fear 
death. Two days ago I went to see the queen ; 
but I * found the palace from the top to the *359 
bottom so empty, that the house of the Admiral 
and that of Count Benevente are better served. King 
Henry keeps all King John’s servants; but I am too 
old to begin to follow another master about, and, if God 
so pleases, I shall go to Cibdareal with my son, where 
I hope the king wiU give me enough to die upon.” 
This is the last we hear of the sorrowing old man, 
who probably died soon after the date of this letter, 
which seems to have been written in July, 1464.^^ 

The other person who was most successful as a prose 
writer in the age of John the Second was Fernan 
Perez de Guzman, — like many distinguished Spaniards, 
a soldier and a man «f letters, belonging to the high 
aristocracy of the country, and occupied in its affairs. 
His mother was sister to the great Chancellor Ayala, 
and his father was a brother of the Marquis of San- 

It is the last letter in the collection. See Appendix (C), on the gennine- 
ness of the whole. 
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tina,-na,j SO that Ms connections were as proud and no- 
ble as the monarchy could afford ; while, on the other 
hand, Garcilasso de la Vega being one of his lineal 
descendants, we may add that Ms honors were reflected 
back from succeeding generations as brightly as he 
received them. 

He was born about the year 1400, and was bred a 
knight. At the battle of the Higueruela, near Gra- 
nada, in 1431, led on by the Bishop of Palencia, — 
who, as the honest Cibdareal says, fought that day 
like an armed Joshua,” — he was so unwise in his 
courage, that, after the fight was over, the king, who 
had been an eye-witness of his indiscretion, caused 
him to be put under arrest, and released him only at 
the intercession of one of Ms powerful friends.^^ In 
general, Perez de Guzman was among the opponents 
of the Constable, as were most of his family ; but he 
does not seem to have shown a factious or violent 
spirit, and, after being once unreasonably thrown into 
prison, found Ms position so false and disagreeable, 
that he retired from affairs altogether. 

*360 * Among Ms more cultivated and intellectual 

friends was the family of Santa Maria, two of 
whom, having been Bishops of Cartagena, are better 
known by the name of the see they filled than they 
are by their own. The oldest of them all was a Jew 
by birth, — Selomo Halevi, — who, in 1390, when he 
was forty years old, was baptized as Pablo de Santa 
Maria, and rose, subsequently, by Ms great learning 
and force of character, to some of the highest places 
in the Spanish Church, of which he continued a dis- 
tinguished ornament tfll his death, in 1435. TTir 

^ Cibdareal, Ipist. 61, Alcantara, Hist, de Granade^ Tom. III. 1845, pp* 
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brother, Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria, and his three 
sons, Gonzalo, Alonso, and Pedro, the last of whom 
lived as late as the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
were, like the head of the family, marked by literary 
accomplishments, of which the contemporary chronicles 
and collections afford abundant proof, and of which, it 
is evident, the court of John the Second was not a 
little proud. The connection of Perez de Guzman, 
however, was chiefly with' Alonso, long Bishop of 
Cartagena, who wrote for the use of his friend a re- 
ligious treatise, and who, when he died, in 1456, was 
mourned by Perez de Guzman, in a poem comparing 
the venerable Bishop to Seneca and Plato 

The occupations of Perez de Guzman, in his retire- 
ment on his estates at Batras, where he passed 
the latter part *of his life, and where he died, *361 
about 1470, were suited to his own character, 
and to the spirit of his age.^® He wrote a good deal 


The longest extracts from the 
works of this remarkable family of 
Jews, and the best accounts of them, 
are to be found in Castro, “ Bibhoteca 
Espahola" (Tom. I. 2S5, etc.), and 
Amador de los Rios, “Estudios sobre 
los Judios de Espaha ” (Madrid. 1848, 
8vo, pp. 339-398, 458, etc.). Much 
of their poetry, which is found in the 
Cancioneros Generales, is amatory, and 
is as good as the poetry of those old 
collections generally is. Two of the 
treatises of Alonso wore printed , — 
the **Oracional,” or Book of Devo- 
tion, mentioned in the text as written 
for Perez de Guzman, which appeared 
at Murcia, in 1487, and the “Doctri- 
nal de Cavalleros,” which appeared the 
same year at Burgos. (Diosdado, De 
Prima Typographi» Hispan. .Etate, 
Komss, 1793, 4to, pp. 22, 26, 64.) 
Both are curious ; but much of the 
last is taken from the “ Partidas ” of 
Alfonso the Wise. His “Anacepha- 
Iseosis,” or summary of the reigns of 
the Kings of Spain, published hy An- 
tonio de ITebrija, in 1545, may be 


found in Andrese Schotti Hispanialllus- 
trata, Tom. 1X1 Erancofurti, 1603, 
pp. 246-291. A letter on the Duties 
of Knights, from the Bishop to the 
Marquis of Santillana, published in the 
works of the Marquis, and dated in 
1444, is well worth reading for its dig* 
nity, boldness, and force. The poetry 
that passes under the name of Carta- 
gena in the Cancioneros Generales 
seems to have been written chiefly or 
wholly by Pedro, who lived as late qs 
1480. But it IS not easy to settle such 
questions as often anse about authors 
in these Cancioneros See the Spanish 
translation of this Histoiy, Tom. I. pp. 
654-558. 

w It was probably in the latter part 
of his life that Gonzalo de Ocafla trans- 
lated for him — and translated into 
rich Castilian — the Dialogues of St. 
Gregory. N . Antonio (Bib. N ov. , Tom. 
I. p. 559) cites an edition printed in 
1532, My copy is 15X4, Toledo, folio, 
lit. goth , so that there must have been 
two editions, at least. 
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of poetry, such as was then fashionable among persons 
of the class to which he belonged, and his uncle, the 
Marquis of Santillana, admired what he wrote. Some 
of it may be found in the collection of Baena, showing 
that it was in favor at the court of John the Second. 
Yet more was printed in 1492, and in the Cancioneros 
that began to appear a few years later; so that it 
seems to have been still valued by the limited public 
interested in letters in the reign of Berdinand and 
Isabella. 

But the longest poem he wrote, and perhaps the 
most important, is his “Praise of the Great Men of 
Spain,” a kind of chronicle, filling four hundred and 
nine octave stanzas ; to which should be added a hun- 
dred and two rhymed Proverbs, mentioned by the 
Marquis of Santillana, but probably prepared later 
than the collection made by the Marquis himself, for 
the education of Prince Henry. After these, the two 
poems of Perez de Guzman that make most preten- 
sions from their length are an allegory on the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, in sixty-three stanzas, and another 
on the Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven Works of 
Mercy, in a hundred. The best verses he wrote are in 
his short hymns. But all are forgotten, and deserve to 
be so.^'^ 

His prose is much better. Of the part he bore in 
the Chronicle of John the Second notice has already 
been taken. But, at different times, both before he 

The manuscript T have used is a “ Rimas Tneditas de Don Itiigo Lopea 
copy finm one, apparently of the fif- de Mendoza,” Paris, 1844, 8ro, pp. 
teenth century, in the magnificent col- 269 356. See also Mendez, T 3 rpog. 
lection of Sir Thomas Phillips, Middle Rsp., p 388 ; and Cancionero Oener^, 
Worcestershire, England. The 1673, ff. 14, 16, 20-22. Oonzalo de 
pmted poems are found in the ‘*0an- Sta. Maria, who died old in 1448, trans- 
cionero General,” 1536, fif, 28, etc. ; in lated into Castilian the allegorical ]^y 
the *‘Obrasde Juan de Mena,” ed. 1566, that was written in Lemosin by 
at the end ; in Castro, Tom. I. np. 298, rique de Yillena, and acted in 1444 at 
340 - 342 ; and at the end of Ochoa’s the coronaiion of Perdinand of 
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was engaged in that work, and afterwards, he was 
employed on another, more original in its 
character, and of higher * literary merit. It is * 362 
called “ Genealogies and Portraits,” and con- 
tains, under thirty-four heads, sketches, rather than 
connected narratives, of the lives, characters, and 
families, of thirty-four of the principal persons of his 
time, such as Henry the Third, John the Second, the 
Constable Alvaro de Luna, and Don Enrique de Vil- 
lena.^® A part of this genial work seems, from in- 
ternal evidence, to have been written in 1430, while 
other portions must be dated after 1464 ; but none of 
it can have been much known tiU all the principal per- 
sons to whom it relates had died, and not, therefore, 
till the reign of Henry the Eourth, in the course of 
which the death of Perez de Guzman himself must 
have happened. It is manly in its tone, and is occa- 
sionally marked with vigorous and original thought. 
Some of its sketches are, indeed, brief and dry, hke 
that of Queen Catherine, daughter of John of Gaunt. 
But others are long and elaborate, like that of the 
Infante Don Ferdinand. Sometimes he discovers a 
spirit in advance of his age, such as he shows when he 
defends the newly converted Jews from the cruel 
suspicions with which they were then persecuted. But 

IB The “Oeneraciones y Semblanzas” the edition of that Chronicle of 1779, 
first appeared in 1612, as a part of a and with the “Centon Epistolario,” in 
TifacimeTiio in Spanish of tl-iovanm the edition of Lla^uno Amirola, Madrid, 
Colonna’s “ Mare Historiamin,” which 1776, 4to, where they are preceded by 
may haye been the work of Perez de a life of Feman Perez de Guzman, con- 
Guzman. They begin, in this edition, tairdng the little we know of him. The 
at Cap, 137, after long accounts of Tro- suggestion made in the Preface to the 
jans, Greeks, Romans, Fathers of the Chronicle of John 11. (1779, p. xi), 
Church, and others, taken from Oolonna, that the two very important chapters 
(Mem. de la Acad, de Historia, Tom. at the end of the Generaciones y Sem- 
vL pp. 452, 453, note.) The first blanzas are not the work of Feman 
edition of the Generaciones y Sem- Perez de Guzman, is, I think, sufiS- 
blanzas separated from this connection ciently answered by the editor of the 
occurs at the end of the Chronicle of Chronicle of Alvaro de Lnna, Madrid, 
John II., 1517. They are also found in 1784, 4to, Prdlogo, p. xxiii* 
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lie oftener discovers a willingness to rebuke its vices, 
as when, discussing the character of Gonzalo NuSez de 
Guzman, he turns aside from his subject, and says, 
solemnly, — 

“ And no doubt it is a noble thing, and worthy of 
praise, to preserve the memory of noble families, and 
of the services they have rendered to their kings and 
to the commonwealth ; but here, in Castile, this 
^363 is now held of * small account. And, to say 
truth, it is really little necessary ; for nowadays 
he is noblest who is richest. Why, then, should we 
look into books to learn what relates to families, since 
we can find their nobility in their possessions ? Nor is 
it needful to keep a record of the services they 
render ; for kings now give rewards, not to him who 
serves them most faithfully, nor to him who strives for 
what is most worthy, but to him who most follows 
their will, and pleases them most.” 

In this and other passages there is something of the 
tone of a disappointed statesman, perhaps of a disap- 
pointed courtier. But, more frequently, as, for in- 
stance, when he speaks of the Great Constable, there 
is an air of good faith and justice that does him much 
honor. Some of his portraits, among which we may 
notice those of Villena and John the Second, are 
drawn with skdl and spirit j and ever 3 rwhere he writes 
in that rich, grave, Castilian style, with now and then 
a happy and pointed phrase to relieve its dignity, of 
which we can find no earlier example without going 
quite back to Alfonso the Wise and Don Juan Manuel. 

Generaciones t Semblanzas, c. 10. A similar harslmess is shown in Chap- 
ters 6 and 80, 
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FAMILY OF THE MANRIQUES — PEDRO, RODRIGO, GOMEZ, AND JORGE. — THE 
COPLAS OF THE LAST. — THE HRREAS — JUAN DE PADILLA. 

CoNTEMPOSAET with all the authors we have just 
examined, and connected by ties of blood with several 
of them, was the family of the Manriques, — poets, 
statesmen, and soldiers, — men suited to the age in 
which they lived, and marked with its strong and 
manly characteristics. They belonged to one of the 
oldest and noblest races of Castile ; a race beginning 
with the Laras of the ballads and chronicles.^ Pedro, 
the father of the first two to be noticed, was among 
the sturdiest opponents of the Constable Alvaro de 
Luna, and filled so large a space in the troubles of the 
time that his violent imprisonment, just before he died, 
shook the country to its very foundations. At his 
death, however, in 1440, the injustice he had suffered 
was so strongly felt by aU parties that the whole court 
went into mourning for him, and the good Count Haro 
— the same in whose hands the honor and faith of the 
country had been put in pledge, a year before, at 
Tordesillas — came into the king’s presence, and, in a 
solemn scene, well described by the chronicler of John 
the Second, obtained for the children of the deceased 
Manrique a confirmation of all the honors and rights 
of which their father had been wrongfully deprived.^ 

One of these children was Rodrigo Manrique, Count 

Generaeiones, etc., o. 11, 16, and ® Chrfnioa de Don Juan el 11., Aao 
24. 1487, 0. 4 , 1438, «. 6 ; 1440, c. 18. 
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of Paredes, a bold captain, well known by the signal 
advantages he gained for his country over the 
*3G5 Moors. * He was bom in 1416, and his name 
occurs constantly in the history of his time; 
for he was much involved, not only in the wars against 
the common enemy in Andalusia and Granada, but in 
the no less absorbing contests of the factions which 
then rent Castile and all the North. But, notwith- 
standing the active life he led, we are told that he 
found time for poetry ; and one of his songs, by no 
means without merit, which has been preserved to us, 
bears witness to it. He died in 1476.® 

His brother, Gomez Manrique, of whose life we have 
less distinct accounts, but whom we know to have 
been both a soldier and a lover of letters, has left us 
more proofs of his poetical studies and talent. One 
of his shorter pieces belongs to the reign of John the 
Second, and one of more pretensions comes into the 
period of the Catholic sovereigns; so that he lived 
in three different reigns.* At the request of Count 
Benevente, he at one time collected what he had 
written into a volume, which may still be extant, but 
has never been published.® The longest of his works 
now known to exist is an allegorical poem of twelve 
hundred lines, on the death of his uncle, the Marquis 
of Santillana, in which the Seven Cardinal Virtues, 
together with Poetry and Gomez Manrique himself, 
appear, and, with cold formality, mourn over the great 
loss their age and country had sustained. It was 
written soon after 1458, and sent, with an amusingly 

® Pulgar, Claros Varones, T£t. 13, that great minister and favorite. Al- 
Cancionero General, 1573, f. 183. Ma- cdntara, Hist, de Granada, Tom. Ill, 
riana, Hist., Lih XXIY. c. 14. He 1845, pp. 256, sqq. 
began to distinguish himself in 1434, ^ The poetry of Gomeiz Manrique is 

and was not only the first who openly in the Oancionero General, 1673, ff. 
opposed the power of Alvaro de Luna, 57 - 77, and 243. 
but was active in the final overthrow of ® Adiciones 4 Pulgar, ed. 1775, p. 239. 
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pedantic letter, to his cousin, the Bishop of Calahorra, 
son of the Marquis of Santillana.® Another poem, 
addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella, which is neces- 
sarily to be dated as late as the year 1474, is a little 
more than half as long as the last, but, like that, is 
allegorical, and resorts to the same poor machinery of 
the Seven Virtues, who come this time to give 
counsel to the Catholic sovereigns *on the art * 366 
of government. It was originally preceded by 
a prose epistle, and was printed in 1482, so that it is 
among the earliest books that came from the Spanish 
press.'^ 

These two somewhat long poems, with a few that 
are much shorter, — the best of which is on the bad 
government of a town where he lived, — fill up the 
list of what remain to us of their author’s works. 
They are found in the Cancioneros printed from time 
to time during the sixteenth century, and thus bear 
witness to the continuance of the regard in which he 
was long held. But, except a few passages, where he 
speaks in a natural tone, moved by feelings of per- 
sonal aflfection, none of his poetry can now be read 
with pleasure j and, in some instances, the Latinisms in 
which he indulges, misled probably by Juan de Mena, 
render the lines where they occur quite ridiculous.® 

Jorge Manrique is the last of this chivalrous family 


® Adiciones i Pulgar, ed. 1775, p. 
223. 

7 Mendez, Typog. Esp., p. 265, To 
these poems, when speaking - of Gomez 
Manrique, should he added, 1, his po- 
etical letter to his uncle, the Marq^uis 
of Santillana, asking for a copy of his 
works, with the reply of his uncle, both 
of which are in the Cancioneros Gene- 
rales ; and 2, some of his smaller trifles, 
which occur in a manuscript of the 
poems of Alvarez Gato, helon^ng to 
the Library of the Academy of History 


at Madrid, and numbered 114, — tri- 
fles, however, which ought to he pub- 
lished. 

® Such as the word dejmicion for 
death, and other similar euphuisms. 
For a notice of Gomez Manrique, see 
Antomo, Bib. Vetus, ed. Bayer, Tom. 
II. p. 842. The poem referred to is in 
the Cancionero General, 1535, and be- 
gins, Quando Boma conquistaba,” f. 
40, a. His addition to Juan de Mena’s 
“Siete Pecados” has been already no- 
ticed, aTiie, Chap. XIX, 
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that comes into' the literary history of his country. 
He was the son of Rodrigo, Coimt of Paredes, and 
seems to have been a young man of an uncommonly 
gentle cast of character, yet not without the spirit of 
adventure that belonged to his ancestors, — a poet full 
of natural feeling, when the best of those about him 
were almost wholly given to metaphysical conceits, 
and to what was then thought a curious elegance of 
style. We have, indeed, a considerable number of his 
lighter verses, chiefly addressed to the lady of his 
love, which are not without the coloring of his time, 
and remind us of the poetry on similar subjects pro- 
duced a century later in England, after the Italian 
taste had ■ been introduced at the court of 
* 367 Henry * the Eighth.® But the principal poem 
of Manrique the younger is almost entirely free 
from affectation. It was written on the death of his 
father, which occurred in 1476, and is in the genuinely 
old Spanish measure and manner. It fills about five 
hundred lines, divided into forty-two coplm or stanzas, 
and is called, with a simplicity and directness worthy 
of its own character, “ The Coplas of Manrique,” as if 
it needed no more distinctive name. 

Nor does it. Instead of being a loud exhibition of 
his sorrows, or, what would have been more in the 
spirit of the age, a conceited exhibition of his learn- 
ing, it is a simple and natural complaint of the muta- 
bility of all earthly happiness ; the mere overflowing 
of a heart filled with despondency at being brought 
suddenly to feel the worthlessness of what it has most 
valued and pursued. His father occupies hardly half 

® These poems, some of them too free and in that of 1673, at ff. 181 - 139, 
for the notions of his Ohnidh, are in 176, 180, 187, 189, 221, 243, 246. A 
the Cancioneros Gfenerales ; for exam- few are aJso in the “Cancionero de 
pie, in that of 1536, ft 72-76, etc., Burlas,” 1619. 
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the canvas of the poem, and some of the stanzas 
devoted more directly to him are the only portion of 
it we could wish away. But we everywhere feel — 
before its proper subject is announced quite as much 
as afterwards — that its author has just sustained some 
loss, which has crushed his hopes, and brought him to 
look only on the dark and discouraging side of life. 
In the earlier stanzas he seems to be in the first 
moments of his great affliction, when he does not trust 
himself to speak out concerning its cause; when his 
mind, still brooding in solitude over his sorrows, does 
not even look round for consolation. He says, in his 
grief,— 

Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The silent grave ; 

Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray, 

Thither the brook pursues its way. 

And tinkling rill. 

* There all are equal Side by side * 36S 

The poor man and the son of pride 
Lie calm and still. 

The same tone is heard, though somewhat softened, 
when he touches on the days of his youth and of the 
court of John the Second, already passed away; and 
it is felt the more deeply, because the festive scenes he 
describes come into such strong contrast with the dark 
and solemn thoughts to which they lead him. In this 
respect his verses fall upon our hearts like the sound 
of a heavy bell, struck by a light and gentle hand, 
which continues long afterwards to give forth tones 
that grow sadder and more solemn, till at last they 
come to us like a wailing for those we have ourselves 
loved and lost. But gradually the movement changes. 
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After his father’s death is distinctly announced, his 
tone becomes religious and submissive. The light of 
a blessed future breaks upon his reconciled spirit ; and 
then the whole ends like a mild and radiant sunset, 
as the noble old warrior sinks peacefully to his rest, 
surrounded by his children and rejoicing in his re- 
lease.^'’ 

* 369 * No earlier poem in the Spanish language, if 

we except, perhaps, some of the early ballads, is 
to be compared with the Coplas of Manrique for depth 
and truth of feeling; and few of any subsequent 
period have reached the beauty or power of its best 
portions. Its versification, too, is excellent ; free and 
flowing, with occasionally an antique air and turn, that 


The lines on the court of John 11. 
are among the most heautiful m the 
poem : — 

Where is the King, Don Jnan ^ where 
Each royal pnnce and nohle heir 
Of Ar^on ^ 

"Where are the courtly gallantries 
The deeds of loTe and high emprise, 

In battle done? 

Tourney and joust, that charmed the eye, 
And scarf, and gor^us panoply, 

And nodding plume, — 

What were they but a pageant scene ’ 

What but the garlands, gay and green, 

That deck the tomb 

Where are the high-bom dames, and where 
Their gay attire, and jewelled hdr, 

And odors sweet 

"Where aro the gentle kmghts, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flame, 
Low at their feet? 

"Where is the song of the Troubadour ? 

WTiere are the lute and gay tambour, 

They loved of yore 
Where is the mas^y dance of old, 

The flowmg robes inwrought with gold, 

The dancers wore ? 

These two stanzas, as well as the one 
in the text, are from Mr. H. 'W. Long- 
fellow's heautifal translation of the Cop- 
las, first pnnted, Boston, 1833, 12nio, 
and often since. A similar tone is the 
foundation of the Marg^uis of Santilla- 
na's ‘‘Pregunta de nobles’* (ed. Ochoa, 
1844, pp. 241-244), and may have given 
the hint to the ^sage cited from Man- 
riqne, who can nardfy have been igno- 
rant of the Marquis's poetry. The fol- 
lowing stanza is in pomt ; — 


Pregunto que fuo del fljo de Aurora, 
Achiles, Uhxos, Ayax Talamon, 

Pirro, Diomedes, y Agamemnon^ 

Que fue do aquestos o do son agora’ 

0 quicn los rebata cn poca do hora, 

Que no veemos dellos sinon la su fama’ 

0 qmen es aquesto quo breve los llama? 

0 qoal es su curso quo nuuca mejora ? 

Both may be compared with a pas- 
sage m the verses on Edwaid IV. 
attributed to Skelton, and found in 
the “Mirror for Magistrates” (London, 
1815, 4to, Tom. II p 246), in which 
that prince is made to say, as if speak- 
ing from Ms grave, — 

“ "Where is now my conquesf and victory ? 

"Where is my riches and royall array ? 

Where be my coursers and my horses hye ’ 

"Where is my myrth, my solace, and my play ’ ” 

Indeed, the three poems are not unlike 
in their tone, tliough, of course, the 
old English laureate never heard of 
Manrique, and never imagined any- 
thing half so good as the Coplas. The 
Coplas were often imitated; — among 
the rest, as Lope de Vega tells ns 
(Obras Sueltas, Madrid, 1777, 4to, 
Tom. XI. p. xxix), by Camoens ; but 
I do not know the RedondiUas of Ca- 
moens to which he refers- Lope ad- 
mired the Coplas very much. He says 
they should be written in letters of 
cold. Such coplas as are used by 
iSlanrique, with a short line in every 
"third place, are called “RedondiUas 
con quebrados. ” Rengifo, Arte Poetics, 
ed. 17^, p, 8^. 
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are true to the character of the age that produced it, 
and increase its picturesqueness and effect. But its 
great charm is to be sought in a beautiful simplicity, 
which, belonging to no age, is the seal of genius in all. 

The Coplas, as might be anticipated, produced a 
strong impression from the first. They were printed 
in 1492, within sixteen years after they were written, 
and are found in several of the old collections a little 
later. Separate editions followed. One, with a very 
dull and moralizing prose commentary by Luis de 
Aranda, was published in 1552. Another, with a 
poetical gloss in the measure of the original, by Luis 
Perez, appeared in 1661 ; yet another, by Eodrigo de 
ValdepeSas, in 1588; and another, by Gregorio Silves- 
tre, in 1589; — all of which were reprinted more than 
once, and the first two many times. But in this way 
the modest Coplas became so burdened and obscured, 
that they almost disappeared from popular circulation 
in the sixteenth century. Later, however, they shook 
off the useless encumbrance, and, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth, have been reprinted separately, — 
often in the fashion of the old ballads, — and so have 
vindicated for themselves that place among the most 
cherished portions of the elder literature of the 
country to which their merit unquestionably en- 
titles them.^ 


I’or the earliest editions of the 
Coplas, 1492, 1494, and 1501, see Men- 
dez, Typog Bspailola, p. 136. I pos- 
sess ten or twelve copies of other edi- 
tions, one of which was printed at 
Boston, 1833, with Mr. Lonrfellow’s 
translation. My copies, dated 1574, 
1588, 1614, 1632, and 1799, all hare 
Glosas in verse. That of Aranda is in 
folio, 1652, black letter, and in prose. 
For nearly two centuries the cojplas 
have been published as the popular 
Imllads are, I have seen such copies 


with dates as far hack as 1610 and 
1632, and possess others printed within 
the last twenty years. 

At the end of a translation of the 
** Inferno” of Dante, made by Pedro 
Fernandez de YiHegas, Archdeacon of 
Burgos, published at Burgos m 1616, 
folio, with an elaborate commentary, 
chiefly from that of Landino, — a very 
rare book, and one of considerable merit, 
— is found, in a few copies, a poem on 
the “ Tanity of Life, ” by the translator, 
which, though not equal to the Coplas 
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*370 *The death of the yoiinger Manrique -was 
not unbecoming his ancestry and his life. In 
an insurrection which occurred in 1479, he served on 
the loyal side, and, pushing a skirmish too adven- 
turously, was wounded and fell. In his bosom were 
found some verses, stiU unfinished, on the uncertainty 
of all human hopes ; and more than one old ballad 
records his fate, and appropriately seals up, with its 
simple poetry, the chronicle of this portion, at least. 


of his time-honored race.“ 

of Manrique, reminds me of them. It 
is called “ Aversion del Mundo y Con- 
version d Dios,” and is divided, with 
too much formality, into twenty stan- 
zas on the contempt of the world, and 
twenty in honor of a religious life ; hut 
the verses, which are in the old national 
manner, are very flowing, and their 
style IS that of the purest and richest 
Castilian. It opens thus . — 

Away, malignant, cruel world, 

With sin and sorrow nfe ’ 

I seek the meeker, wiser way 
That leads to heavenly life. 

Your fatal poisons here we dnnk, 

Lured by their savors sweet, 

Though, lurking in our flowery path, 

The serpent wounds -our feet. 

Away with thy deceitfiil snares, 

Which aJl too late I fly ' — 

I, who, a coward, followed thee 
Till my last years are mgh , 

TOl thy most strange, revolting sms 
Force me to turn from thee, 

And drive me forth to seek repose, 

Thy service hard to flee 

Away with all thy wickedness, 

And all thy heartless toil, 

Where brother, to his brother fe-lse, 

In treachery seeks for spoil ' — 

Lead is all chanty m thee, 

All good m thee is dead ; 

1 seek a port where from thy storm 
To hide my weary head 

I add the original, for the sake of its 
flowing sweetness and power • — 

Quedaie, mnndo malino, 

Ueno de xnal y dolor, 

Que me vo tras el dul<;or 
Del hien etemo divino. 

Tu toslgo, tu venino, 

Vevemos a 9 ucarado, 

Y la sierpe esta en el prado 
De tu tan fltlso camino. 

Quedate con tus enganos, 

31aguera te dexo tafde, 


Que te segui de cobarde 
Fasta mis postreros anos 
Mas ya tus males cstranos 
De ti me alanejan for^oso, 

Vome a buscar el reposo 
De tus trabajosos dahos. 

Quedate con tu maldad, 

Con tu trabnjo inhumano, 

Dondo el hermano al hennano 
No guarda fe ni verdad 
Muerta cs toda caiidad , 

Todo bien en ti es ya muerto ; — 
Acojomo para el puerto, 

Fuyendo tu tempestad. 

After the forty stanzas to which the 
preceding lines belong, follow two more 
poems, the first entitled “The Com- 
plaint of Faith,” iiartly by Diego de 
Burgos and partly by Pero Fernandez 
de Villegas, and the second, a free 
translation of the Tenth Satire of Ju- 
venal, by Gerdnimo de Villegas, broth- 
er of Pero Fernandez, — each poem in 
about seventy or eighty oetave stanzas, 
of arte mayor, but neither of them as 
good as the “Vanity of Life.” Gerd- 
nimo also translated the Sixth Satire 
of Juvenal into coplas do arte mayor, 
and published it at Valladolid in 1519, 
in 4to. 

^ Mariana, Hist., Lib XXIV c. 19, 
noticing his death, says, “ He died in 
his best years,” — “ en lo mejor de su 
edad” ; but we do not know how old 
he was. On three other occasions, at 
least, Don Jorge is mentioned by the 
great Spanish historian as a personage 
important in the affairs of his time ; 
hut on yet a fourth, — that of the death 
of his father, Rodrigo, — the words of 
Mariana are so beautiful and apt, that 
I transcribe them in the original. “ Su 
hijo D. Jorge Manrique, en unas trovas 
muy elegantes, en que hay virtudes 
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* Another family that flourished in the time * 371 
of i'erdinand and Isabella, and one that con- 
tinued to be distinguished in that of Charles the Fifth, 
was marked with similar characteristics, serving in 
high places in the kate and in the army, and honored 
for its success in letters. It was the family of the 
Urreas. The first of the name who rose to eminence 
was Lope, created Count of Aranda in 1488 ; the last 
was Geronimo de Urrea, who must be noticed here- 
after as the translator of Ariosto, and as the author of 
a treatise on Military Honor, which was published in 
1566. 

Both the sons of the first Count of Aranda, Miguel 
and Pedro, were lovers of letters; but Pedro only 
was imbued with a poetical spirit beyond that of his 
age, and emancipated from its affectations and fol- 
lies. His poems, which he published in 1513, are 
dedicated to his widowed mother, and are partly 
religious and partly secular. Some of them show 
that he was acquainted with the Italian masters. 
Others are quite untouched by any but national in- 
fluences; and among the latter is the following bal- 
lad, recording the first love of his youth, when a deep 
distrust of Mmself seemed to he too strong for a 
passion which was yet evidently one of great ten- 
derness : — 

In the soft; and joyous summer-time, 

When the days stretch out their span, 

It was then my peace was ended all, 

It was then my griefs began. 


poeticas y ricas esmaltes de ingenio, y 
sentencias ^ves, a manera de ende- 
cha, Uord la muerte de su padre ” 
Lib. XXIV. 0 . 14. It is seldom His- 
tory goes out of its bloo^ course to 
lender such a tribute to Foetry, and 
still more seldom that it does it so 
gracefully. One old ballad on Jorge 
VOL. 1, • 28 


Manrique is in Fuentes, Libro de los 
Quarenta Cantos, Alcald, 1587, 12mo, 
p. 374 , but Wolf refers to another and 
a better one in the Cancionero General ; 
— I suppose the one at f. 208 b. in the 
edition of 1573, and ITo. 963 of Duran’s 
Bomaneero, 1861. 
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When the earth is clad with springing grass, 
When the trees with flowers are clad ; 

When the birds aie building up their nests, 
When the nightingale sings sad ; 

* 372 * When the stormy sea is hushed and still, 

And the sailors spread their sail ; 

When the rose and lily lift their heads, 

And with fragrance fill the gale ; 

When, burdened with the coming heat, 

Men cast their cloahs aside, 

And turn themselves to the cooling shade. 
From the sultry sun to hide ; 

When no hour like that of night is sweet, 

Save the gentle twilight hour ; — 

In a tempting, gracious time like this, 

I felt love’s earhest power. 

But the lady that then I first beheld 
Is a lady so fair to see. 

That, of all who witness her blooming charms, 
None fails to bend the knee. 

And her heauty, and all its glory and grace, 

By so many hearts are songht, 

That as many pains and soirows, I know, 

Must fall to my hapless lot ; — 

A lot that grants me the hope of death 
As my only sure relief, 

And while it denies the love I seek, 

Announces the end of my grief. 

Still, still, these bitterest sweets of life 
I never will ask to forget ; 

For the lover’s truest glory is found 
When unshaken his fate is met.^ 


^ Candonero de las Ohras de Don 
Pedro Manuel de Urrea, Logrofto, foL, 
161S, apud “Ig, de Asso, De Libria 

g uibusdmn Hi^anoruia Rarioribus, 
‘ffisaraugustffi,” 1794, 4to, pp. 89-92. 


Quando aves haeau nidos 
Y caataxt los ruisenores ; 

Quando on la vm sosegada 
Batran los navogadores, 
Qtiando los linos y rosas 
Kos daa buonos olores i 


Bb. el pladente Torauo, 
1)6 Bom Lw dias mayores, 
Acabaron mis plao^, 
Oomsnzaton mis cUdores. 


Y quando toda la gente, 
Ooupados de calores, 

Ytm aliTiando las ropas, 

Y bnsoando los fresoores ; 


Quando la flam dayetrya 
Y los arboles dan floies, 


Bd son las medores oras 
las noobes y lo« albores ; 
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* The last person who wrote a poem of any "‘373 
considerable length, and yet is properly to be 
included within the old school, is one who, by his 
imitations of Dante, reminds us of the beginnings of 
that school in the days of the Marquis of Santillana. 
It is Juan de Padilla, commonly called “El Cartuxano,” 
or The Carthusian, because he chose thus modestly to 
conceal his own name, and armounce himself only as a 
monk of Santa Marla de las Cuevas in Seville Be- 
fore he entered into that monastery, he wrote a poem, 
in a hundred and fifty coplas, called “ The Labyrinth of 
the Duke of Cadiz,” which was printed in 1493 ; but 
his two chief works were composed afterwards. The 
first of them is called “ Eetablo de la Vida de Christo,” 
or A Picture of the Life of Christ; a long poem, 
generally in octave stanzas of verm de arte meteor, con- 
taining a history of the Saviour’s life, as given by 
the Prophets and Evangelists, but interspersed with 
prayers, sermons, and exhortations; all very devout 


En este tieinpo que digo, 

Comenzaron mis amores. 

De iina dama que yo vl, 

Dama de tantos pnmores, 

De quaatos es conocida 
De tantos tiene loores : 

Sn gracia por hermosnra 
Tiene tantos servidores, 

Quanto yo por desdichado 
Tengo penas y dolores ' 

Donde ae me otorga muerte 
Y se me niegan &Tores. 

Has nonca olvidard 
Estos amargos dulzores, 

Porque en la mnoha firmeza 
Se muestran los amadores. 

Pedro de TJrrea, soon after the publi- 
cation of this volume of poems, entered 
into public affairs, and seems to have 
tumea his back on letters. In 1516 
he was ambassador of Ferdinand the 
Catholic in Rome. Argensola, Anales 
de Aragon, Zaragoza, 1630, foL, Tom. 
1. p. 13. 

The monk, however, finds it im- 
possible to keep his secret, and fairly 


lets it out in a sort of acrostic at the 
end of th^ “Retablo.” He was bom 
in 1468, and died after 1518. 

The convent of Sta Maria de las 
Cuevas is that establishment of the 
Carthusians m which the remains of 
Columbus rested from 1613 to 1636. 
(Irvin’s Columbus, London, 1828, 
8vo, vol lY. p. 46 ) Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of their order, how- 
ever, the monks of this monastery lived 
in ^eat luxury. Nava^ero, who visit- 
ed it in 1526, while the bones of Colum- 
bus were still there, and while Juan de 
Padilla was probably alive, says, after 
a more ample description of it than, in 
his brief notes, he commonly gives of 
anything: “Par che non li manca cosa 
alcuna a quella coinpita beUezza che 
puo avere un loco. Son gi’ado hanno i 
irati che vivono H i montar di H al Pa- 
radiso” (Yia^o, 1563, f. 14); — re- 
markable words for a grave old states- 
man, and one, too, who came from 
among the luxurious palaces of Yenice. 
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and very dull, and all finished, as he tells us, on Christ- 
mas eve in the year 1500. 

The other is entitled “ The Twelve Trirrmphs of the 
Twelve Apostles,” which, as we are informed, with the 
same accuracy and in the same way, was completed on 
the 14th of February, 1518 j again a poem 
* 374 formidable for * its length, since it fills above a 
thousand stanzas of nine lines each. It is 
partly an allegory, but wholly religious in its charac- 
ter, and is composed with more care than anything 
else its author wrote. The action passes in the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, through which the poet is succes- 
sively carried by Saint Paul, who shows him, in each 
of them, first, the marvels of one of the twelve Apos- 
tles ; next, an opening of one of the twelve mouths 
of the infernal regions; and, lastly, a glimpse of 
the corresponding division of Purgatory. Dante is 
evidently the model of the good monk, however un- 
successful he may be as a follower. Indeed, he begins 
with a direct imitation of the opening of the " Divina 
Commedia,” fi?om which, in other parts of the poem, 
phrases and lines are not unfrequently borrowed. But 
he has thrown together what relates to earth and 
heaven, to the infernal regions and to Purgatory, in 
such an unhappy confusion, and he so mingles allegory, 
mythology, astrology, and known history, that his work 
turns out, at last, a mere succession of wild inconsis- 
tencies, and vague, unmeaning descriptions. Of 
poetry there is rarely a trace; but the language, 
which has a decided air of yet elder times about it, is 
free and strong, and the versification, considering the 
period, is uncommonly rich and easy.^ 

^ Tlie “ Doze Tritunfos de los Doze don, 1S43, 4to, by Don Miguel , del 
Ap(5stolos’' was printed entire in Lon- Biego^ Canon of Oviedo, and brother 
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of the Spanish patriot and martjrr of 
the same name In the volume con- 
taining the Tnumfos, the Canon has 
given large extracts from the “Ee- 
tahlo de la Vida de Chnsto,” omitting 
Cantos YII , YIII , IX , and X. Por 
notices of Juan de Padilla, see Antonio, 
Bib. Nov , Tom I p. 751, and Tom. 
II p 332 , Mendez, Typog. Esp , p. 
193 , and Sarmiento, Memoiias, Sect. 
844-847 From the last, it appears 
that he rose to important ecclesiastical 
authority under the crown, as well as 
in his own order. The Doze Triumfos 
was first prmted in 1521, the Eetahlo 
in 1505. There is a contemporaiy 
Spanish book, with a title something 


resembling that of the Retablo de la 
Yida de Chnsto del Cartuxano , — I 
mean the ‘‘Yita Christi Cartuxano,” 
which IS a translation of the “Vita 
Chnsti” of Ludolphus of Saxony, a 
Carthusian monk who died about 1370, 
made into Castihan by Anibiosio Mon- 
tesino, and first published at Seville, in 
1502 It IS, in fact, a Life of Christ, 
compiled out of the Evangelists, "with 
ample commentaries and reflections 
from the Fathers of the Church, — the 
whole filling four foho volumes, — and 
in the version of Montesino it appears 
in a grave, pure Castilian prose. It 
was translated by him at the command, 
he says, of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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PEOSE WEITEES. — JUAN UE LUCENA. — ALFONSO DB LA TOREE. — BIEGrO DE 

ALMELA. — ALONSO OETIZ. — FERNANDO DEL PULGAR — DIEGO DE SAN 

PEDRO. 

The reign of Henry the Fourth was more favorable 
to the advancement of prose composition than that of 
John the Second. This we have abeady seen when 
speaking of the contemporary chronicles, and of Perez 
de Guzman and the author of the “ Celestina.” In 
other cases we observe its advancement in an inferior 
degree; but, encumbered as they are with more or 
less of the bad taste and pedantry of the time, they 
still deserve notice, because they were so much valued 
in them own age. 

Regarded from this point of view, one of the most 
prominent prose writers of the century was Juan de 
Lucena ; a personage distinguished both as a private 
counsellor of John the Second, and as that monarch’s 
foreign ambassador. We know, however, little of his 
history ; and of his works only one remains to us, — 
if, indeed, he wrote any more. It is a didactic prose 
dialogue “ On a Happy Life,” carried on between some 
of the most eminent persons of the age : the great 
Marquis of Santhlana, Juan de Mena, the poet, Alonso 
de Cartagena, the bishop and statesman, and Lucena 
himself, who acts in part as an umpire in the discus- 
sion, though the Bishop at last ends it by deciding that 
true happiness consists in loving and serving God. 

The dialogue itself is represented as having passed 
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chiefly in a hall of the palace, and in presence of 
several of the nobles of the court; but it -was not 
written till after the death of the Constable, in 
1453 ; that event * being alluded to in it. It is * 376 
plainly an imitation of the treatise of Boethius, 

“ On the Consolation of Philosophy,” then a favorite 
classic; but it is more spirited and effective than its 
model. It is frequently written in a pointed and a 
dignified style, and parts of it are interesting and 
striking. Thus, the lament of Santillana over the 
death of his son is beautifrd and touching, and so is 
the final summing up of the trials and sorrows of this 
life by the Bishop. In the midst of their discussions, 
there is a pleasant description of a collation with 
which they were refreshed by the Marquis, and which 
recalls, at once, — as it was probably intended to do, 
— the Greek Sjunposia and the dialogues that record 
them. Indeed, the allusions to antiquity with which it 
abounds, and the citations of ancient authors, which 
are still more frequent, are alm ost always apt, and 
often free from the awkwardness and pedantry which 
mark most of the didactic prose of the period; so 
that, taken together, it may be regarded, notwith- 
standing the use of many strange words, and an 
occasional indulgence in conceits, as one of the most 
remarkable literary monuments of the age from which 
it has come down to us.^ 


1 My copy is of tlie first edition of 
Camora, Gentenera, 1483, folio, twenty- 
three leaves, double columns, black let- 
ter. It begins with, these singular words, 
instead of a title-page : ‘^Aqni comen 9 a 
un tratado en estillo breve, en senten- 
cias no solo largo mas hondo y prolixo, 
el qual ha nombre Yita Beata, hecho y 
compuesto por el honrado y muy dis- 
crete Juan de Luceua,” etc. There are 
also editions of 1499 and 1541, and, I 


believe, yet another of 1501 . (Antonio, 
Bib. Yetus, ed. Bayer, Tom II. p 250 ; 
and Mendez, Typog , p 207.) The fol- 
lowing short passage — with an allusion 
to the opening of Juvenal’s Tenth Sat- 
ire, in better taste than is common in 
.similar works of the same period — will 
well illustrate its style It is from the 
remarks of the Bishop, in reply both to 
the poet and to the man of the world : 
** Resta, pues, Sefior Marques y tu Juan 
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To this period, also, we must refer the ‘‘Vision 
Deleytable,” or Delectable Vision, which we are sure 
was written as early as 1461, and probably earlier. 

Its author was Alfonso de la Torre, commonly 
*377 called “The * Bachelor,” who seems to have 
been a native of the bishopric of Burgos, and 
who was, from 1437 till the time of his death, a 
member of the College of Saint Bartholomew at Sala- 
manca j a noble institution, founded in imitation of 
that established at Bologna by Cardinal Albornoz. It 
is an allegorical vision, in which the author supposes 
himself to see the Understanding of Man in the form 
of an infant, brought into a world full of ignorance 
and sin, and educated by a succession of such figures 
as Grrammar, Logic, Music, Astrology, Truth, Reason, 
and Nature. He intended it, he says, to be a com- 
pendium of aU human knowledge, especially of all 
that touches moral science and man’s duty, the soul 
and its immortality; intimating, at the end, that it 
is a bold thing in him to have discussed such subjects 
in the vernacular, and begging the noble Juan de 
Beamonte, at whose request he had undertaken it, not 
to permit a work so slight to be seen by others. 

It shows a good deal of the learning of its time, 
and still more of the acuteness of the scholastic meta- 
physics then in favor. But it is awkward and unin- 
teresting in the general structure of its fiction, and 
meagre in its style and illustrations. This, however, 

de Mena, mi sentencia primera verda- en el poblado ; en campo el cibdadano ; 
dera, qne ninguno en esta vida vive fuera religion los de defttro como peijes 
beato. Deede Cadi 2 ; basta Ganges si y dentro querrian estar los de fuera,” 
toda la tierra expiamos [espiamos ?] a etc. (fol xviii. a). The treatise con- 
ningund mortal oontenta su suerte. B1 tains many Latinisms and Latin words, 
Caballero entre las puntaa se codicia after the absurd example of Juan de 
mercader j y el mercader cavallero en- Mena ; but it also contains many good 
tre las bramas del mar, si los vientos old words that we are sorry have be- 
australes enpreiiian las yelas. Al parir eome obsolete, 
de las lombardas desea haHaise el pastor 
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did not prevent it from being much read and admired. 
There is one edition of it without date, which proba- 
bly appeared about 1480, showing that the wish of its 
author to keep it from the public was not long re- 
spected ; and there were other editions in 1489, 1626, 
and 1538, besides a translation into Catalan, printed as 
early as 1484. But the taste for such works passed 
away in Spain, as it did elsewhere ; and the Bachiller 
de la Torre was soon so completely forgotten, that his 
Vision was not only published by Dominico Delphino 
in Italian, as a work 'of his own, but was translated 
back into its native Spanish, by Francisco de Caceres, 
a converted Jew, and printed in 1663, tmder the full 
belief of the translator that it was an original Italian 
work, tiU then quite unknown in Spain.® 

* An injustice not imlike the one that oc- * 378 
curred to Alfonso de la Torre happened to his 
contemporary, Diego de Almela, and for some time 


2 The oldest edition, which is with- 
out date, seems, from its type and paper, 
to have come froin the press of Cente- 
nera at Camera, in which case it was 
printed about 1480-1483. It begins 
thus : '' Comien^ el tratado llamado 
Vision Deleytable, compuesto por Al- 
fonso de la Torre, bachiller, enaere^ado 
al muy noble Don Juan de Beamonte, 
Prior jie San Juan en Navarra It is 
not p^ed, but fills seventy-one leaves 
in folio, double columns, black letter. 
The little known of the different manu- 
scripts and earlier printed editions of 
the vision is to be found in Antonio, 
Bib. Vetus, ed. Bayer, Tom. II. pp. 
828, 829, with the note ; Mendez, 
Typog., pp. 100 and 380, with the 
Appendix, p. 402 ; and Castro, Biblio- 
teca EspafLola, Tom. I. pp 630-635. 
But it has been reprinted in the Bib- 
lioteca de Autores Itoafioles, Tom. 
XXXVI , 1855. The Vision was writ- 
ten for the instruction of the Prince of 
Viana, who is spoken of near the end as 
if still alive j and since this well-known 
prince, the son of John, King of Na- 
varre and Aragon, was horn in 1421 


and died in 1461, we know the limits 
between which the Vision must have 
been produced. Indeed, being ad- 
dressed to Beamonte, the Princes tu- 
tor, it was probably written earher ; — 
perhaps during the Princess nonage. 
One or the old manuscripts of it says, 
‘‘Itwas held in great esteem, and," as 
such, was carefully kept in the cbam- 
her of the said Kmg of Aragon. There 
is a life of the author in Eczabal y 
IJgarte, “Biblioteca de los Autores, 
que ban sido individuos de los seis 
colegios mayores” (Madnd, 1805, 4to. 
p. 359). The best passage in the Vis- 
ion Delejrtable is at the end, — the ad- 
dress of Truth to Eeason. There is a 
poem of Alfonso de la Torre in MS 
7826, in the National Library, Pans 
(Ochoa, Manuscritos, Paris, 1844, 4to, 
p. 479) ; and the poems of the Bachil- 
ler Francisco de la Torre in the Cdn- 
cionero, 1573 (tf. 124-127), and else- 
where, so much talked about in connec- 
tion with Quevedo, have sometimes 
been thought to be his, though the 
names differ. 
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deprived him of the honor, to which he was entitled, 
of being regarded as the author of “ The Valerius of 
Stories,” — a book long popular and still interesting. 
He wrote it after the death of his patron, the wise 
Bishop of Carthagena, who had projected such a work 
himself, and as early as 1472 it was sent to one of the 
Manrique family. But, though the letter which then 
accompanied it is still extant, and though, in four 
editions, beginning with that of 1487, the book is 
ascribed to its true author, yet in the fifth, which ap- 
peared in 1541, it is announced to be by the well- 
known Feman Perez de Guzman ; — a mistake which 
was discovered and exposed by Tamayo de Vargas, in 
the time of Philip the Third, but does not seem to 
have been generally corrected till the work itself was 
edited anew by Moreno, in 1793. 

The “ Valerio ” is thrown into the form of a discus- 
sion on Morals, in which, after a short explanation of 
the different virtues and vices of men, as they were 
then understood, we have aU the illustrations the au- 
thor could collect under each head from the Scriptures 
and the history of Spain. It is, therefore, rather a 
series of stories than a regidar didactic treatise, and its 
merit consists in the grave, yet simple and 
*379 pleasing style *in which they are told, — a 
style particularly fitted to most of them, which 
are taken firom the old national chronicles. Originally, 
it was accompanied by “ An Account of Pitched Bat- 
tles ” ; but this, and his Chronicles of Spain, his collec- 
tion of the Miracles of Santiago, and several discus- 
sions of less consequence, are long since forgotten. 
Almela, who enjoyed the favor of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, accompanied those sovereigns to the siege of 
Granada, in 1491, ^is a chaplam, carrying with hi m , as 
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was not imcommon at that time among the higher 
ecclesiastics, a military retinue to serve in the wars.® 

In 1493, another distinguished ecclesiastic, Alonso 
Ortiz, a canon of Toledo, published, in a volume of 
moderate size, two small works which should not be 
entirely overlooked. The first is a treatise, in twenty- 
seven chapters, addressed, through the queen, Isabella, 
to her daughter, the Princess of Portugal, on the death 
of that princess’ husband, filled with such consolation 
as the courtly Canon deemed suitable to her bereave- 
ment and his own dignity. The other is an oration, 
addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella, after the fall of 
Granada, in 1492, rejoicing in that great event, and 
glorying almost equally in the cruel expulsion of all 
Jews and heretics from Spain. Both are written in 
too rhetorical a style, but neither is without merit ; 
and in the oration there are one or two beautiful and 
even touching passages on the tranquillity to be 
enjoyed in Spain, now that a foreign and hated enemy, 
after a contest of eight centuries, had been expelled 
from its borders, — passages which evidently came 
fi'om the writer’s heart, and no doubt found an echo 
wherever his words were heard by Spaniards.* 


® Antonio, Bib. Yetns, ed. Bayer, 
Tom. II. p 825. Mendez, Typog., p. 
315. It IS singular that the edition of 
the ‘‘Yalerio de las Historias ” printed 
at Toledo, 1541, folio, as well as one at 
Seville, 1642-43, which hears on its 
title-page the name of Fern. Perez de 
Guzman, yet contains, at f. 2, the yeiy 
letter of Almela, dated 1472, which 
leaves no doubt that its writer is the 
author of the book. Some of his minor 
works are still extant in MS. See Spanish 
Trans, of this History, Tom. I. p. 657. 

^ The volume of the learned Alonso 
Ortiz is a curious one, printed at Seville, 
1493, folio, 100 leaves. It is noticed 
by Mendez (p. 194), and by Antonio 
(Bib. Nov , Tom. I. p. 89), who seems 
to have known nothing about its author, 


except that he bequeathed his library 
to the University of Salamanca.^ Be- 
sides the two treatises mentioned in the 
text, this volume contains an account 
of the wound received hy Ferdinand 
the Catholic, from the hand of an as- 
sassin, at Barcelona, December 7, 1492 ; 
two letters from the city and cathedral 
of Toledo, praying that the name of the 
newly conquered Granada may not be 
placed before that of Toledo in the 
royal title ; and an attack on the Pro- 
thonotary Juan de Lucena, — not the 
author lately mentioned, — who had 
ventured to assail the Inquisition, then 
in the freshness of its holy pretensions. 
The whole volume is full of bigotry, 
and the ^irit of a triumphant priest- 
hood, There is yet a third Lucena, 
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* 380 * Another of the prose-writers of the fifteenth 

century, and one that deserves to be mentioned 
with more respect than either of the last, is Fernando 
del Pulgar. He was bom in Madrid, and was edu- 
cated, as he hims elf tells us, at the court of John the 
Second. During the reign of Henry the Fourth, he 
had employments which show him to have been a 
person of consequence; and, during a large part of 
that of Ferdinand and Isabella, he was one of their 
counsellors of state, their secretary, and their chron- 
icler. Of his historical writings notice has already 
been taken; but in the course of his inquiries after 
what related to the annals of Castile, he collected 
materials for another work, more interesting, if not 
more important. For he found, as he says, many 
famous men whose names and characters had not been 
so preserved and celebrated as their merits demanded ; 
and, moved by his patriotism, and taking for his 
example the portraits of Perez de Guzman and the 
biographies of the ancients, he carefully prepared 
sketches of the lives of the principal persons of his 
own age, beginning with Hemy the Fourth, and con- 
fining himself chiefly within the limits of that mon- 
arch’s reign and court.® 

Some of these sketches, to which he has given the 
general title of " Claros Varones de Castilla,” like 
those of the good Count Haro ® and of Rodrigo Man- 

wlwse first Dame is not given, but who ^ The notices of the life of Putor 
was the son of Juan Kemirez de Luce- are from the edition of his ** Claros va- 
•na, ambassador of Ferdinand and Isa- rones,” Madrid, 1775, 4to ; but there, 
bella at Pome, and who published, in as elsewhere, he is said to be a native 
1495, a small book in f£. 61, contain- of the kingdom of Toledo, This, how- 
ing.(l '^‘^peticiondeAmores,” which ever, is probably a mistake Oviedo, 
is^ a treatise on Love and ,its ejffects, who knew him personally, says, in his 
with a coTT^pondenoe between the Au- Dialogue on Mendoza, jOnke of Infan- 
fhor and his Lady j verses of TorreUas, tado, that Pulgar was ** de Madrid 
Inigo de Mendoza, etc., and (2) a trea- liwAwral** Quinquagenas, MS^ 
tise on chess. See Translation of this ® CJlaros Varones, TCt. 3. 
work into SpanifiQi, Tom. I. p* 558, 
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rique/ are important from their subjects, while others, 
like those of the great ecclesiastics of the king- 
dom, are now interesting * only for the skill * 381 
with which they are drawn. The style in which 
they are written is forcible and generally concise, 
showing a greater tendency to formal elegance than 
anything by either Cibdareal or Guzman, with whom 
we should most readily compare him ; but we miss the 
confiding naturalness of the warm-hearted physician, 
and the severe judgments of the retired statesman. 
The whole series is addressed to his great patroness. 
Queen Isabella, to whom, no doubt, he thought a tone 
of composed dignity more appropriate than any other. 

As a specimen of his best manner, we may take the 
following passage, in which, after having alluded to 
some of the most remarkable personages in Roman 
history, he turns, as it were, suddenly round to the 
queen, and thus boldly confronts the great men of 
antiquity with the great men of Castile, whom he had 
already discussed more at large : 

"True, indeed, it is, that these great men, — Cas- 
tilian knights and gentlemen, — of whom memory is 
here made for fair cause, and also those of the elder 
time, who, fighting for Spain, gained it from the power 
of its enemies, did neither slay their own sons, as did 
those consuls, Brutus and Torquatus ; nor bum their 
own flesh, as did Scaevola ; nor commit against their 
own blood craelties which nature abhors and reason 
forbids; but rather, with fortitude and perseverance, 
with wise forbearance and prudent energy, with justice 
and clemency, gaining the love of their own country- 
men, and becoming a terror to strangers, they dis- 
ciplined their armies, ordered their battles, overcame 

7 Clares Varoaes, T£t. 13, 
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their enemies, conquered hostile lands, and protected 

their own So that, most excellent Queen, these 

knights and prelates, and many others horn within 
your realm, whereof here leisure fails me to speak, 
did, by the praiseworthy labors they fulfilled, and by 
the Tirtues they strove to attain, achieve unto them- 
selves the name of Famous Men, whereof their de- 
scendants should be above others emulous; while, at 
the same time, all the gentlemen of your kingdoms 
should feel themselves called to the same pureness 
of life, that they may at last end their days 
* 382 * in unspotted success, even as these great men 
also lived and died.” ® 

This is certainly remarkable, both for its style and 
for the tone of its thought, when regarded as part of a 
work written at the conclusion of the fifteenth century. 
Pulgar’s Chronicle, and his commentary on "Mingo 
Kevulgo,” as we have already seen, are not so good as 
such sketches. 

The same spirit, however, reappears in his letters. 
They are thirty-two in number ; all written during the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the earliest being 
dated in 1473, and the latest only ten years after- 
wards. Nearly all of them were addressed to persons 
of honorable distinction in his time, such as the queen 
herself Henry the king’s rmcle, the Archbishop of 
Toledo, and the Cormt of Tendilla. Sometimes, as in 
the case of one to the King of Portugal, exhorting 
him not to make war on Castile, they are evidently 
letters of state. But, in other cases, like that of a 
letter to Lis physician, complaining pleasantly of the 
evils of old age, and one to his daughter, who was 
a nun, they seem to be &miliar, if not confiden- 

® Olaros Te^oues, Tit- 17. 
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tial.® On the whole, therefore, taking all his different 
works together, we have a very gratifying exhibition of 
the character of this ancient servant and counsellor of 
Queen Isabella, who, if he gave no considerable im- 
pulse to his age as a writer, was yet in advance of it 
by the dignity and elevation of his thoughts, and the 
careless richness of his style. He died after 1492, and 
probably before 1600. 

We must not, however, go beyond the limits of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, without noticing two 
remarkable attempts to enlarge, or at least to change, 
the forms of romantic fiction, as they had been thus 
far settled in the books of chivalry. 

The first of these attempts was made by Diego de 
San Pedro, a senator of Valladolid, whose poetry is 
found m aU the Cancioneros Generales,“ He 
was evidently known *at the court of the *383 
Catholic sovereigns, and seems to have been 
favored there ; but, if we may judge from his principal 
poem, entitled ‘‘Contempt of Fortime,” his old age 
was unhappy, and filled with regrets at the follies of 
his youth.’^^ Among these follies, however, he reckons 
the work of prose fiction which now constitutes his 
only real claim to be remembered. It is called the 
Prison of Love, “ Carcel de Amor,” and was written at 
the request of Diego Hernandez, a governor of the 
pages in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

It opens with an allegory. The author supposes 
himself to walk out on a winter’s morning, and to 

* The letters are at the end of the Generales, 1511 - 1573 j for example, 
Olaros Varones (Maihid, 1775, 4to), in the last, at ff. 155-161, 176, 177, 
which was first printed in 1500. 180, etc. 

The C^las of San Pedro on the “ElDesprecio de la Portuna” — 

Passion of Christ and the Sorrows of with a carious dedication to the Count 
the Madonna are in the Cancionero of Urueiia, whom he says he served twenty- 
1492 (Mendez, p. 136), and many of his nine years — is at the end of Juan de 
other poems are in the Cancioneros Menace Works, ed. 1666. 
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find in a wood a fierce, savage-looking person, who 
drags along an unhappy prisoner, bound by a chain. 
This savage is Desire, and his victim is Leriano, the 
hero of the fiction. San Pedro, from natural sym- 
pathy, follows them to the castle or prison of Love, 
where, after groping through sundry mystical passages 
and troubles, he sees the victim fastened to a fiery 
seat, and enduring the most cruel torments. Leriano 
tells him that they are in the kingdom of Macedonia, 
that he is enamored of Laureola, daughter of its king, 
and that for his love he is thus cruelly imprisoned ; all 
of which he illustrates and explains allegorically, and 
begs the author to carry a message to the Lady Lau- 
reola. The request is kindly granted, and a corre- 
spondence takes place, immediately upon which Leriano 
is released firom Ms prison, and the allegorical part of 
the work is brought to an end. 

Prom this time the story is much like an episode in 
one of the tales of chivalry. A rival discovers the 
attachment between Leriano and Laureola, and, making 
it appear to the king, her father, as a crinoinal one, the 
lady is cast into prison. Leriano challenges her ac- 
cuser, and defeats Mm in the lists ; but the accusation 
is renewed, and, being fuUy sustained by false 
*384 witnesses, laureola is * condemned to death. 

Leriano rescues her with an armed force, and 
delivers her to the protection of her uncle, that there 
may exist no farther pretext for malicious interference. 
The king, exasperated anew, besieges Leriano in his 
city of Susa. In the course of the siege Leriano cap- 
tures one of the false witnesses, and compels him to 
confess Ms gmlt. The king, on learning tMs, joyfully 
receives Ms daughter again, and shows all favor to her 
faithful lover. But Laureola, for her own honor’s sake, 
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now refuses to liold fuxtlier intercourse with him ; in 
consequence of which he takes to his bed, and, with 
sorrow and fasting, dies. Here the original work 
ends ; but there is a poor continuation of it by Nicolas 
NuHez, which gives an account of the grief of Lau- 
reola and the return of the author to Spain.^® 

The style, so far as Diego de San Pedro is concerned, 
is good for the age ; very pithy, and full of rich 
aphorisms and antitheses. But there is no skill in the 
construction of the fable, and the whole work only 
shows how little romantic fiction was advanced in the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella. The Carcel de Amor 
was, however, very successful. The first edition 
appeared in 1492; two others followed in less than 
eight years ; and, before a century was completed, it 
is easy to reckon ten, beside many translations.^® 
Among the consequences of the popularity enjoyed 
by the Carcel de Amor was probably the appearance 
of the “ Question de Amor,” an anonymous tale, which 
is dated at the end, 17 April, 1512. It is a dis- 
cussion of the question, *so often agitated from * 385 
the age of the Courts of Love to the days of 
Garcilasso de la Vega, who suffers most, the lover 
whose mistress has been taken from him by death, or 


^ Of Nicolas Nufiez I know only a 
few poems in the Cancionero General 
(1673, ff. 17, 23, 176, etc.), one or two 
of which ai-e not without ment. 

Mendez, pp. 185, 283 ; Brunet, 
etc. There is a translation of the Car- 
cel into English hy good old Lord Ber- 
ners. (W^pole’s Royal and Nohle Au- 
thors, London, 1806, 8vo, Yol. I. p. 
241. Dibdm’s Ames, London, 1810, 
4to, Yol. III. p 195 ; Yol. lY. p. 339.) 
To Diego de San Pedro is also attrib- 
uted the “ Tractado de Amores de Ar- 
nalte y Lucenda,*' of which the first 
edition was printed in 1491, at Burgos, 
and others in 1522 and 1527. (Asso, 
De Libris Hisp. Rarioribus, Csesarau- 
VOL. I. 29 


gustse, 1794, 4to, p. 44.) Prom a 
phrase in his “Contempt of Fortune” 
(Cancionero General, 1573, f. 158), 
where he speaks of “aquellas cartas 
de Amores, escnptas de (los en dos,” I 
suspect he wrote the “Proceso de Car- 
tas de Amores, que entre dos amantes 

I )asaron,” — a series of extravagant love- 
etters, full of the conceits of the times; 
in which last case he may also be the 
author of the “Quexa y Aviso contra 
Amor,” or the story of Luzindaro and 
Medusina, alluded to in the last of 
these letters. But, as I know no edi- 
tion of this story earlier than that of 
1648, 1 prefer to consider it m the next 
period. 
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the lover wlio serves a living mistress without hope. 
The controversy is here carried on between Vasquiran, 
whose lady-love is dead, and Flamiano, who is rejected 
and in despair. The scene is laid at Naples and in 
other parts of Italy, beginning in 1508, and ending 
with tlie battle of Ravenna and its disastrous con- 
sequences, four years later. It is full of the spirit of 
the times. Chivalrous games and shows at the court 
of Naples, a hunting scene, jousts and tournaments, 
and a tilting-match with reeds, are all minutely de- 
scribed, with the dresses and armor, the devices and 
mottoes, of the principal personages who took part in 
them. Poetry, too, is freely scattered through it, — 
viMandcos, motes, and immdmes, such as are found in the 
Cancioneros ; and, on one occasion, an entire eclogue 
is set forth, as it was recited or played before the 
court, and, on another, a poetical vision, in which the 
lover who had lost his lady sees her again as if in life. 
The greater part of the work claims to be true, and 
some portions of it are known to be so ; but the meta- 
physical discussion between the two sufferers, some- 
times angrily home in letters, and sometimes tenderly 
carried on in dialogue, constitutes the chain on which 
the whole is hung, and was originally, no doubt, re- 
garded as its chief merit. The story ends with the 
death of Flamiano from wounds received in the battle 
of Ravenna ; but the question discussed is as little 
decided as it is at the beginning. 

The style is that of its age ; sometimes striking, but 
generally duU ; and the interest of the whole is small, 
in consequence both of the inherent insipidity of such 
a fine-spun discussion, and of the too minute details 
given of the festivals and fights with which it is 
crowded. It is, therefore, chiefly interesting as a very 
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early attempt to write historical romance ; just as the 
“ Carcel de Amor,” which called it forth, is an attempt 
to write sentimental romance.^ 

The “Question de Amor” was the Carcel for its style more than the 
printed as early as 1527, and, besides Question de Amor (Mayans y Siscar, 
several editions of it that appeared sep- Origenes, Tom. II. p. 167.) Both are 
arately, it often occurs in the same m the Index Expurgatonus, 1667, pp. 
volume with the Carcel. Both are 323, 864 ; the last with a seeming igno- 
among the few hooks criticised by the ranee, that regards it as a Portuguese 
author of the “Dialogo de las Len- hook, 
guas,” who praises both moderately; 
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THE CANCI0NEH08 OP BAENA, ESTUNIGA, ASTD MAETINEa DE BURGOS — THE 

CANCIONBRO GENERAL OP CASTILLO. — ITS EDITIONS. — ITS DIVISIONS, 

CONTENTS, AND CHARACTER. 

The reigns of John the Second and of his chil- 
dren, Henry the FoxHth and Isabella the Catholic, over 
which we have now passed, extend from 1407 to 1504, 
and therefore fiU almost a complete century, though 
they comprise only two generations of sovereigns. Of 
the principal writers who flourished while they sat on 
the throne of Castile we have already spoken, whether 
they were chroniclers or dramatists, whether they were 
poets or prose-writers, whether they belonged to the 
Provengal school or to the Castilian. But, after all, a 
more distinct idea of the poetical culture of Spain 
during this century than can be readily obtained in 
any other way is to be gathered from the old Cancio- 
neros; those ample magazines, filled almost entirely 
with the poetry of the age that preceded their forma- 
tion. 

Nothing, indeed, that belonged to the literature of 
the fifteenth century in Spain marks its character more 
plainly than these large and ill-digested collections. 
The oldest of them, to which we have more than once 
referred, was the work of Juan Alfonso de Baena, a 
converted Jew, and one of the secretaries or scribes 
and accountants of John the Second. It dates, from 
internal evidence, between the years 1449 and 1464, 
and was made, as the compiler tells us in his preface. 
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chiefly to please the King, but also, as he adds, in the 
persuasion that it would not be disregarded by the 
Queen, the heir-apparent, and the court and nobility 
in general. For this purpose, he says, he had 
brought * together the works of all the Spanish * 388 
poets who, in his own or any preceding age, had 
done honor to what he calls “ the very gracious art of 
the Gaya Cietuda!’ 

On examining the Cancionero of Baena, however, 
we find that quite one third of the three hundred and 
eighty-four manuscript pages it fills are given to Vil- 
lasandino, — who died about 1424, and whom Baena 
pronounces “the prince of all Spanish poets,” — and 
that almost the whole of the remaining two thirds is 
divided among Diego de Valencia, Francisco Imperial, 
Baena himself, Fernan Perez de Guzman, and Ferrant 
Manuel de Lando; while the names of nearly fifty 
other persons, some of them reaching back, as that of 
Villasandino does, to the reign of Henry the Second, 
are affixed to a multitude of short poems, of which, 
probably, they were not in all cases the authors. A 
little of it, like some of what is attributed to Macias, is 
in the Galician dialect; but by far the greater part 
was written by Castilians, who valued themselves upon 
their fashionable tone more than upon anything else, 
and who, in obedience to the taste of their time, 
generally took the light and easy forms of Provengal 
verse, and as much of the Italian spirit as they com- 
prehended and knew how to appropriate. Of poetry, 
except in some of the shorter pieces of Ferrant Lando, 
Francisco Imperial, and Perez de Guzman, the Cancio- 
nero of Baena contains little.^ 

1 Accounts of the Cancionero of Ba- Espafiola ” (Madrid, 1785,. folio, Tom. 
ena are found in Castro, '*Biblioteca L pp. 266- 346} ; xn Puybusq.ue, 
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*389 *Many similar collections were made about 
the same time, enough of which remain to 
show that they were among the fashionable wants of 
the age, and that there was little variety in their 
character. Among them was the Cancionero in the 
Limousin dialect already mentioned;^ that called 
Lope de StuQiga’s or EstuBiga’s, which comprises 
works of about forty authors ; ® that collected in 1464 


toire Comparee des Litteratures Es- 
pagnole et Fran^aise” (Pans, 184:3, 
8yo, Tom. I. pp. 393 - 397) ; in Ochoa, 
‘^Manusontos^ (Pans, 1844, 4to, pp. 
281 -286) , and in Amador de los Rios, 
“Estudios sobre los Judxos” (Madrid, 
1848, 8vo, pp. 408-419). The copy 
used by Castro was probably from the 
library of Queen Isabella (Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist., Tom. VI. p. 458, note), 
and is now in the R’ational Library, 
Pans. Its collector, Baena, is sneered 
at in the Cancionero of Feman Marti- 
nez de Burgos (Memorias de Alfonso 
VIII. porMondesar, Madnd, 1783, 4to, 
App. cxxsix), as a Jew who wrote vul- 
gar verses. 

Since this note was thus far written 
and printed, the Cancionero of Baena 
has been published, — somewhat luxu- 
riously and m excellent taste, — at the 
expense of the Marquis Pidal, from the 
Manuscnpt formerly in the Escurial, 
but which, in 1818, I saw in the Royal, 
now National Library at Madrid, and 
made extracts from it that are still in 
my possession. At this time (1852), 
however, it is m the National Library 
at Pans, numbered 1932. It is proba- 
bly the very copy presented to John 
II., and is the only early MS. of this 
Cancionero known to exist. The edi- 
tion now printed from it is entitled 
** Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena 

E xv) ahora por pnmera vez dado 
, con notas y comentaiios.” (Ma- 
drid, 1861, large octavo, pp. Ixxxvii 
and 732 ) It is excellently e^ted, with 
a learned philosophical and acute pref- 
ace by Bon P. J. Pidal, and notes by 
Ochoa, Buran, Grayangos, and others ; 
the text being preceded by two oare- 
folly prepared fac-similes of the Manu- 
script. 

Of its authors I have already spoken 
in part Chap. XX.). It contains 


two hundred and forty-four poems by 
Villasandino, and thiity-oiie by Fer- 
rant Manuel de Lando ; besides which, 
it should be added that there are seven- 
ty-eight by Baena himseK, fourteen by 
Fernan Perez de Guzman, thirteen by 
Ruy Paez de Ribera, sixteen by Pen ant 
Sanchez Calavera, and forty- tin ee by 
Diego de Valencia, — these being the 
principal authors. The whole number 
of poets who aie represented in it is, I 
believe, Jfifty-one ; and the whole num- 
ber of anonymous poems, including 
those by Doctor,^’ “a Friar,” &c , 
is about forty The entire number of 
the poems coutained in it is five hun- 
dred and seventy-six. Some of them 
are in the more popular tone, of which 
there was little trace m the selections 
made by Castro These are not with- 
out the spint of poetry 

The poems m this Cancionero that 
are probably not by the persons whose 
names they bear ara shoit and trifling, 
— such as might be furnished to men 
of di.stinction by humble versifiers, who 
sought their protection or formed a part 
of their courts. Thus, a poem already 
noticed, that bears the name of Conht 
Pero Nino, was, as we are expressly 
told in a note to it, written by Villa- 
sandino, in order that the Count might 
present himself before the Lady Beatrice 
more gracefully than such a rough old 
soldier would be likely to do, unless 
he were helped to a little poetical gal- 
lantry. 

2 See omUy Chap. XVII. note 10. 

* The Cancionero of Lope de Es- 
tuiiiga is, or was lately, in the National 
Library at Madrid, among the folio 
MSS-, marked M. 48, and filling one 
hundred and sixty-three leaves ; but it 
is called Estuiiiga's, or, following the 
spelling in this MS., StuSii^’s, only 
because the first poem in it is by him. 
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by Fernan Martinez de Burgos; and no less than 
seven others, preserved in the National Library at 
Paris, all containing poetry of the middle and latter 
part of the fifteenth century, often the same authors, 
and sometimes the same poems, that are found in 
Baena and in Estufiiga.* They all belong to a 
* state of society in which the great nobility, * 390 
imitating the king, maintained poetical courts 
about them, such as that of Don Enrique de Villena at 
Barcelona, or the more brilliant one, perhaps, of the 
Duke Fadrique de Castro, who had constantly in his 
household Puerto Carrero, Gayoso, Manuel de Lando, 


Its contents may "he found carefully 
noted by Gayangos in his Spanish 
translation of this History (Tom I. 
pp. 559-666). It IS a beautiful MS., 
and he thinks it was compiled m the 
middle of the fifteenth century for 
Alfonso V. of Naples. (Ibid , p 609 ) 
The original name is said to have been 
corrupted into Zufiiga ; the founder of 
the family having been Sancho laiguez 
Destuhiga, in the tune of Alfonso X. 
(Paneginco del Duque de Barcelos por 
D. Pemando de Alvia de Castro, 4to, 
Lisboa, 1628, f 42 ) The three names, 
D’EstuSiiga, Stuhiga, and ZuBiga, are 
therefore the same. 

In the National Library at Madrid 
is another collection, commonly called 
the Cancionero of Juan Fernandez de 
Ixar ; — a MS. volume containing po- 
ems from the time of Henry HI. to 
that of Charles V., — both inclusive, — 
written in various hands, hut none ap- 
parently older than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It gets its name from the cir- 
cumstance that the great Aragonese 
family of Ixar possessed it as late as 
1645; but, as it was compiled after 
1520, and contains the accustomed po- 
ets, it has little value. See Gayangos 
utsuprat pp. 566-569. 

^ The fashion of making such collec- 
tions of poetry, generally called ** Can- 
cioneros,^' was very common in Spam 
in the fifteenth century, just before and 
just after the introduction of the art of 
printing. 

One of them, compiled in 1464, with 


additions of a later date, by Fernan 
Martinez de Burgos, begins viuth poems 
by his father, and goes on with others 
by Villasandino, who is greatly pmised, 
both as a soldier and a writer , by Fer- 
nan Sanchez de Talavera, some of which 
are dated 1408 ; by Pero Velez de Gue- 
vara, 1422 ; by Gomez Mannque ; by 
Santillana; by Fernan Perez de Guz- 
man ; and, in short, by the authors 
then best known at court. Mem. de 
Alfonso VIIL, Madrid, 1783, 4to, App. 
cxxxiv-cxl. 

Three MS. Cancioneros in the private 
Library of the Queen of Spain are par- 
ticularly noticed by Pidal (Cancionero 
de Baena, 1851, pp. Ixxxvi-vii), two 
of which seem to be of some conse- 
quence, and one of about the same age 
with that of Baena. (Ibid., pp xxix- 
xl, note 5, p. xli, note 1.) It is very 
desirable to have them published. 

Several other Cancioneros of the same 
period are in the National Library, 
Paris, and contain almost exclusively 
the known fashionable authors of that 
century ; such as Santillana, Juan de 
Mena, Lopez de Cuhiga [Estuiiiga ?], 
Juan Eodriguez del Padron, Juan de 
Villalpando, Suero de Ribera, Fernan 
Perez de Guzman, Gomez Mannque, 
Diego del Castillo, Alvaro Garcia de 
Santa Maria, Alonso Alvarez de Toledo, 
etc. There are no less than seven such 
Cancioneros in all, notices of which are 
found in Ochoa, “Catilogo de MSS. 
Espafioles en la Biblioteca Real de 
Pans,” Paris, 1844, 4to, pp. 378-625. 
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and others then accounted great poets. That the pre- 
vailing tone of all this was Provengal we cannot 
doubt; but that it was somewhat influenced by a 
knowledge of the Italian we know from many of the 
poems that have been published, and from the intima- 
tions of the Marquis of Santillana, in his letter to the 
Constable of Portugal.® 

Thus far more had been done in collecting the 
poetry of the time than might have been anticipated 
from the troubled state of public affairs; but it had 
only been done in one direction, and even in that with 
little judgment. The king and the more powerful of 
the nobility might indulge in the luxury of such 
Cancioneros and such poetical courts, but a 
* 391 general poetical culture could not be * expected 
to follow influences so partial and inadequate. 
A new order of things, however, soon arose. In 1474 
the art of printing was fairly established in Spain ; and 
it is a striking fact that the first book of any note 
ascertained to have come from the Spanish press is a 
collection of poems recited that year by forty different 
poets contending for a public prize.® No doubt such a 
volume was not compiled on the principle of the elder 
manuscript Cancioneros. Still, in some respects it 
resembles them, and in others seems to have been the 
result of their example. But, however this may be, ‘ 
a collection of poetry was printed at Saragossa, in 

® Sanchez, Poesfas Anteriorea, Tom. clothesman. (Pidal in Cancionero de 
I p. bd, with the notes on the passage Baena, 1851, pp. xxxui-xxxyi.) An- 
relating to the Duke Fadrique. other was Juan de Yalladolid, or Juan 

Some of the persons who thus at- Poeta, a person of still lower condition, 
taehed themselyes as poets to the great who accompanied Alfonso Y. to Na- 
men of the time were — it is worth pies, and was afterwards favored by 
while to observe — of very humble ori- Queen Isabella (Ibid , p. xxxviii). Yet 
gin. One of these was Anton de Mon- others are noticed by Pidal {Ibid., p. 
tero, among the last or the very last of xxxix), but they are of less conse- 
the more emiueut Troubadours, com- quence, 

monly called “El Bopero,” a converted ® Puster, Bib. Yalenciana, Tom. L 
Jew, and a Oordoveae taaloi or old p. 6Si. See Chap. XYIL 
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1492, and called a “ Cancionero,” containing the "vrorks 
of nine authors, among whom were Juan cle Mena, the 
younger Manrique, and Fernan Perez de Guz m an ; the 
whole evidently made on the same principle and for 
the same purpose as the Cancioneros of Baena and 
EstuBiga, and dedicated to Queen Isabella, as the great 
patroness of whatever tended to the advancement of 
letters/ 

It was a remarkable book to appear within so short 
a time after the introduction of printing into Spain, 
when little but the most worthless Latin treatises had 
come from the national press; but it was far from 
containing all the Spanish poetry that was soon de- 
manded. In 1511, therefore, Fernando del Castillo 
printed at Valencia what he called a “Cancionero 
General,” or General Collection of Poetry ; the first 
book to which this well-known title was ever given. 
It professes to contain “ many and divers works of aU 
or of the most notable Troubadours of Spain, the 
ancient as well as the modem, in devotion, in morality, 
in love, in jests, ballads, viHaneicos, songs, devices, 
mottoes, glosses, questions, and answers.” It, in fact, 
contains poems attributed to about a hundred and 
thirty different persons, from the time of the Marquis 
of Santillana down to the period in which it was 
made ; most of the separate pieces being 
* placed Under the names of those who were * 392 
their authors, or were assumed to be so, while 
the rest are collected under the respective titles or 
divisions just enumerated, which then constituted the 
favorite subjects and forms of verse at court. Of 
proper order or arrangement, of critical judgment, or 

^ Mendez, Typog., pp. 134-137. In possession of Don Manuel Gamez ; “but 
1818, "besides liie copy in tlie Royal lA- 1 have never known of any other, 
brary at Madrid^ there was one in the 
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tasteful selection, there seems to have been little 
thought. The whole number of pieces contained in 
it is eleven hundred and fifteen. 

The work was successful. In 1514 a new edition 
of it appeared ; and as early as 1540 at least five 
others, with some variations in their contents, had 
followed at Toledo and Seville, making, when taken 
together, seven in less than thirty years; a number 
which, if the peculiar nature and large size of the 
work are considered, can hardly find its parallel, at the 
same period, in any other European literature. Later, 
— in 1557 and 1573, — yet two other editions, some- 
what altered, appeared at Antwerp, whither the in- 
herited rights and military power of Charles the Fifth 
had carried a familiar knowledge of the Spanish 
language, and a love for its cultivation. In each of the 
nine editions of this remarkable book it should be 
borne in mind that we may look for the body of 
poetry most in favor at court and in the more refined 
society of Spain during the whole of the fifteenth 
century, and the early part of the sixteenth ; the last 
of them comprising one thousand and eighty-two 
pieces, and the names of one hundred and thirty-six 
authors, some of whom go back to the beginning of the 
reign of John the Second, while others come down 
to the time of the Emperor Charles the Fifth.® 


^ Of the Caneioneros still in mann- 
sonpt, and of Baena's, which was in 
mannscript when the first edition of 
this History was published, I have al- 
ready spoken sufficiently. That their 
number was so great in the middle of 
the fifteenth century as to show that 
they constituted a fashion of the time, 
there can be no reasonable doubt ; and, 
therefore, it was natural that, as soon 
as the art of printing Was fairly intro- 
duced, they should, in some form or 
other, appear from the press. Two of 


these I have noticed, namely, the col- 
lection published at Valencia in 1474, 
which is rather an account of a poeti- 
cal jousting, and the one published at 
Saragossa in 1492, but which is called 
in its title a *‘Canciouero,” and con- 
tains fifteen different poems by nine 
different authors. To these should now 
be added the Cancionero called that of 
Eamon de Llahia. It is described by 
Mendez from a copy without date^ 
which contains nineteen ]^ems by ten 
different authors, such as Feman rerea 
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* Taking this Cancionero, then, as the true *393 
poetical representative of the period it em- 


de Guzman, Jorge Mannque, and ott- 
ers, well known at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, when this collection 
is supposed to have been published. 
Amador de los Rios says, indeed, that 
it was printed at Zaragoza, by Juan 
Hums, m 1489 ; but he does not indi- 
cate the copy Reused, and calls it a Ro- 
mancero. (See Mendez, Typographia, 
pp 383 - 385 ; Pidal, Preface to Baena, 

. xli, and Amador de los Rios, Judios 
e Espana, 1848, p 378.) 

But what are commonly known as 
the Spanish Gancioiieros, and deserve 
our principal attention, are those of Cas- 
tillo They were probably mdebted to 
one by Juan Fernandez de Constantina, 
whose date is not settled, and of which 
only two copies are known to exist ; — 
one in the British Musenm, and the 
other in the library at Munich. It is 
entitled “ Cancionero llamado guirlan- 
da esmaltada de galanes y eloquentes 
dezires de diversos antores,’* and con- 
sists of eighty-eight folios that are num- 
bered, and four that are not numbered. 
The best account of it yet published is 
by Wolf, in the German translation of 
this Histoiy (Vol. 11. pp 628-534), 
and there seems no reason to doubt 
that it was pnbhshed about the year 
1500, or a very little later. 

But the Cancionero Qmerol of Cas- 
tillo, as noted in the text, first ap- 
peared m 1611, and is the oldest with 
that title It contains many of the 
same authors and poems with the Can- 
oionero of Constantina ; and in its se- 
lections — especially in its selection of 
ballads — seems to leave no doubt that 
it borrowed largely from that now ex- 
cessively rare volume. But, however 
this may be, we hear nothing more of 
Constantina, while, from this time, 
Castillo becomes famous for bis Can- 
cioneros. Duran (in his Romancero 
General, Tom. IL 1861, pp 679, 680) 
has given the best account of them, al- 
though, perhaps, as he intimates, his 
list may not be complete. It contains, 
besides the first one, Valencia, 1611, 
eight others, namely, Valencia, 1514 ; 
Toledo, 1517; Toledo, 1620; Toledo, 
1527 ; SeviRa, 1536 ; Sevilla, 1540 ; 
Anvers, 1667; and Anvers, 1673 ; — 
nine in aR. Of these I have seen 


seven, or perhaps — with the Dresden 
Cancionero, which is imperfect — eight; 
and I possess those of Sevilla, 1585, and 
of Anvers, 1557 and 1573 But these 
have been so often consulted and ex- 
amined, that no more need be said of 
them 

Hot so two others, for a knowledge 
of which we are mdebted to Ferdinand 
Wolf 

The first was published at Sai-agossa 
m 1552 (on the title, by a mispimt, 
MCLII.), and is from the press of 
Stevan G. de Hajara, or Nagera, who 
printed the baRad book of 1550 It is 
entitled Sccunda (sic) Parte del Can- 
cionero General,” ec. But, although 
it is thus called a second part, it is 
reaUy, m a large degree, taken from 
the proper Cancionero General of Oas- 
tiRo, which it assumes to be the first 
part. It is, therefore, of less conse- 
quence than it otherwise would be 
One of its poems relates to an event 
that occuiTed in 1562, the year of its 
pnhRcatLon, and, like others that it 
contains, is not taken from CastiUo. 
But it is a very rude and miscellaneous 
coRection. (See Wolf’s account of it, 
in the Wiener Jahrbucher CXIV. 8, 9 ; 
in his Romanzen Poes*e der Spanier, 

1 847, pp. 8, 9 \ and in his Beitrag to 
JuRus’ translation of this History, Vol. 
IL 534-539.) There is but one copy 
of it known to exist, — that in the 
Library at Vienna, — and it fiRs one 
hundred and ninety-two leaves in 12mo. 

The other, which is of more conse- 
quence, is also thus far a umeum, and 
it is found in the Wolfenbuttel Library. 
It is entitled ‘‘Cancionero General de 
Obras nuevas nunca hasta aora im- 
pressas. Assi por el arte Espailola 
como por la Toscana,” ec., 1554. And 
elsewhere it appears that it was printed 
at Saragossa by Stevan G. de Nagera. 
(See Wolf’s Beitrag zur Bibliographie 
der Cancioneros, u, s w. Wien, 1863.) 
It is in 12mo, and makes two hundred 
and three leaves, aR apparently filled 
with poetry of the time of Charles V , 
— say from 1520 to 1550, — and most 
of it by known authors, like Juan de 
Coloma, Juan Hurtado de Mendoz^ 
Boscan, Puertocarrero, tlrrea, and Di- 
ego de Mendoza. What is most interest- 
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* 394 braces, the first thing we * observe, on opening 
it, is a mass of devotional verse, evidently in- 
tended as a vestibule to conciliate favor for the more 
secular and free portions that follow. But it is itself 
very poor and gross ; so poor and so gross that we can 
hardly understand how, at any period, it can have been 
deemed religious. Indeed, within a century from the 
time when the Cancionero was published, this part of 
it was already become so offensive to the Church it 
had originally served to propitiate, that the whole of 
it was cut out of such printed copies as came within 
the reach of the ecclesiastical powers.® 

There can be no doubt, however, about the devo- 
tional purposes for which it was first destined ; some 
of the separate compositions being by the Marquis of 


ing alDOUt it, howeyer, as Wolf lias well 
obseryed, is that it marks so plamly the 
contest between the old Spanish school 
and the mcoming Italian, or, as this 
Cancionero calls it, “El Arte Toscano 
(Beitxag, p 28). It is of some conse- 
quence, too, because it contains the 
works of a few authors not before 
known ; such as Pedro de Guzman, a 
loyal knight in the wars of the Comu- 
neros (pp. 6 and 49), Sanistevan (pp. 
7, 52), Luis de Narvaez (pp. 18, 54;, 
and Luis de Haro (pp 10, 53) ; but the 
latter will he hereafter noticed as one 
mentioned among the most active in 
founding the Italian school. (See j?os^, 
Period II. Chap III ) Gfhe whole 
book, however, which, as I have inti- 
mated, seems to be a continuation or 
imitation of the Cancionero General of 
Castillo, contains, I suppose, as little 
real poetry as its ampler and better 
known predecessor. But, such as it is, 
though it is by no means the last in. 
date of the old Cancioneros that were 
filled with miscellaneous verse, it seems 
fitly to fill up their series, and with 
eouliar distinctness to mark, as, in- 
eed, all of them do, more or less, the 
transition to another state of things, 

® My copy of the edition of 1685, 
ruthlessly cut to pieces, bears thia mem- 
orandum ; — 


“Este libro esta expurgado por el 
Expurgatono del Santo Ohcio, con li- 
cencia. F. Baptists Martinez.” 

On the reverse of the title-page, in 
my copy of the edition of 1557, are 
these formidable words ; — 

“Yo el Doctor Franc®® Sobiino, Oa- 
tedratico de Vispei-as de theologia y 
Cahficador del IS*® Oliicio desta villa 
corregi y emcnd4 estc Cancionero con- 
forme al Indice Expurgatono del nuevo 
Catalogo de libros vedados por cl Sto. 
OflS.oio de la Inquisicion, y lleva quita- 
das las obras de bui-las. Valladolid, d 
20 de Noviembre de 1584 afios. 

“El D'. Sobrino.” 

About sixty leaves were submitted to 
the ecclesiastical shears in this copy, 
and several short poems are blotted 
with ink. 

From both copies the religious poetry 
at the beginning is tom out. 

In my copy of the edition of 1578, 
which is very little expurgated, and in 
which the missing passages are restored 
in MS,, is the following certificate writ- 
ten across the title-page : — 

“Vidit et oorrexit Vincentius Na- 
varro de Societ* J.et de St^ Off® Inqui- 
sitionis Qualificatore." 

This is what Milton calls putting a 
book into tke new Purgatory* 
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Santillana, Fernan Perez de Guzman, and other ■well- 
known authors of the fifteenth century, who thus in- 
tended to give an odor of sanctity to their works and 
lives. A few poems in this division of the Cancionero, 
as well as a few scattered in other parts of it, are in 
the Limousin dialect ; a circumstance which is probably 
to be attributed to the fact that the whole was first 
collected and published in Valencia. But nothing in 
this portion can be accounted truly poetical, and very 
little of it religious. The best of its shorter poems is, 
perhaps, the following address of Mossen Juan TaUante 
to a figure of the Sa-nour expiring on the cross : — 

* 0 God t the infinitely great, * 395 

That didst this ample world outspread, — 

The true I the high I 

And, in thy grace compassionate. 

Upon the tree didst how thy head, 

Tor us to die 1 

Oh 1 since it pleased thy love to hear 
Such hitter suffenng for our sahe, 

0 Agnus Dei ! 

Save us with him whom thou didst spare, 

Because that single word he spake, — 

Memento mei ! 

Next after the division of devotional poetry comes 
the series of authors upon whom the whole collection 
relied for its character and success when it was first 


10 Xnaenso Dios, perdurable, 

Que el mundo todo criaste, 
Verdadero, 

y oon amor entranable 
Por nosotros eapirasto 
En el xoadero : 

Pues te plugo tal pas^on 
Por uuestras culpas smftir, 

0 Agnus Dei, 

Uevanos do esti el ladron, 

Que salvaste por decir, 

Memento mei. 

Cancionero General, Anv^, 1678, f. 6. 
Fuster, Bib. Yalenciana (Tom. 1. p. 
81), tries to make out something con- 


cerning the author of this little poem, 
hut does not, I think, succeed Tal- 
lante is called Momn Juan TaUante, 
and other persons have this prefix to 
their names. It is a compound of the 
French Messire or Monsieur, and the 
Limousin which is equivalent to 
Don. (See omM, 287, n. 36.) It is 
found attached chiefly to the names of 
eminent persons in Aragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia, etc, ; in ^ort, as far m 
the Proven§al dialect extended a deci- 
sive influence into Spain. 
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piiblished ; a senes, to form which, the editor says, in 
the original dedication to the Count of Oliva, he had 
employed himself during twenty years. Of such of 
them as are worthy a separate notice — the Marquis 
of Santillana, Juan de Mena, Feman Perez de Guzman, 
and the three Manriques — we have already spoken. 

The rest are the Viscount of Altamira, Diego 
*396 Lopez de Haro,“ Antonio *de Velasco, Luis de 

Vivero, Heman Mexia, Suarez, Cartagena, Eod- 
riguez del Padron, Pedro Torellas, Ddvalos,^^ Guivara, 
Alvarez Gato,^ the Marquis of Astorga, Diego de San 


^ In the Library of the Academy of 
History at Madrid (Misc Hist., MS., 
Tom. III. Fo 2) is a poem by Diego 
Lopez de Haro, of about a thousand 
lines, in a manuscript apparently of the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, of which 1 have 
a copy. It IS entitled “Aviso para 
Cuerdos,” — A Word for the Wise, — 
and is arranged as a dialogue, with a 
few verses spoken in the character of 
some distinguished personage, human 
or superhuman, allegoncal, historical, 
or from Scnpture, and then an answer 
to each, by the author himself. In 
this way above sixty persons are intro- 
duced, among whom are Adam and 
Eve, with the Angel that drove them 
from Paradise, Troy, Pnam, Jerusalem, 
Christ, Julius Csesar, and so on down 
to King Bamba and Mahomet The 
whole is in the old Spanish verse, and 
has little poetical thought in it, as may 
he seen by the following words of Saul 
and the answer by Don Diego, which I 
give as a favorable specimen of the 
entire poem : — 

SATIl. 

Bn xoi pena es de znirar, 

Que pehgro es para vos 
M glosar u el laudar 
lo qne manda el alto Dios ; 

Porque q 1 manda obedecelle ; 

No juzgalle, mas oreelle 
A quiea a Dios a de ontender 
Lo qoe el sabe a de saber. 

AUTOS 

Plenso yo que en tal defecto 
Oae presto el coracon 
Del no sablo en iroligion, 

Crejendo que a lo pexlecto 
Puede dar maa perficion. 

Este mal tiene u glosar ; 

Lnego a Dios q^uiere enmandsir. 


Oviedo, in his “Quinqnagenas,” says 
that Diego Lopez de Haio w^as ‘^the 
mirror of gallantry among the youth of 
his time ” ; and he is known to liistory 
for his services in the Wtar of Granada, 
and as Spanish ambassador at Home. 
(See Olemencin, in Mem de la Acad 
,de Hist., Tom. YI. p. 404 ) He fig- 
ures in the “Infiemo de Amor” of 
Sanchez de Badajos ; and lus poems are 
found in the Cancionero General, 1573, 
ff. 82-90, and a few other places. 

He founded the fortunes of the 
family of which the Maniuis of Pescara 
was so distinguished a mi^mber m the 
time of Charles V. ; his first achieve- 
ment having been to kill a Portuguese 
in fair fight, after public challenge, and 
in presence of both the araiies. The 
poet rose to he Constable of Castile, 
Historia de D. Hernando Davalos, Mar- 
ques de Pescara, Anvers, 1568, 12mo, 
Lib. I., c. 1 

18 Besides what are to bo found in 
the Cancioneros Goneralos, — for exam- 
ple, in that of 1573, at ff. 148-152, 
189, etc., — there is a MS. in posses- 
sion of the Koval Academy at Slatfrid 
(Codex No. 114), which contains a large 
number of poems by Alvarez Gato. 
Their author was a person of conse- 

? uence in his time, and served John 
I., Henry IV., and Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in affaii-s of state. With John 
he was on terms of friendship. One 
day, when the king missed him from 
his hunting-party and w’as told he was 
indisposed, he replied, ** Let us, then, 
go and see him ; he is my friend,” — 
and returned to make the kindly visit. 
Gato died after 1495. Gerdnimo Quin- 
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Pedro, and Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, — the last a poet 
whose sweet versification is his cliief merit, but who 
was long remembered by succeeding poets from the 
circumstance that he went mad for love.^^ 

They all belong *to the courtly school; and we * 397 
know little of any of them except from hints 
in their own poems, nearly all of which are so weari- 
some, from their heavy sameness, that it is a task to 
read them. 

Thxrs, the Viscount Altamira has a long, dull dialogue 
between Feeling and Knowledge ; Diego Lopez de 
Haro has another between Reason and Thought ; Her- 
nan Mexia, one between Sense and Thought; and 
Costana, one between Aflfection and Hope ; all belong- 
ing to the fashionable class of poems called moralities 
or moral discussions, all in one measure and manner, 
and all coimterparts to each other in grave metaphys- 


tana, Histona de Madrid ( Madrid, 1629, 
folio, f. 221) 

The i)ootiy of Gato is sometimes con- 
nected with public atfairs j but, in gen- 
eral, like the rest of that which marks 
the period when it was written, it is 
in a courtly and affected tone, and de- 
voted to love and gallantry. Some of 
it is more lively and natui-al than most 
of its doubtful class. Thus, when his 
lady-love told him “he must talk 
sense,” he replied that he had lost the 
little he ever had from the time when 
he first saw her, ending his poetical 
answer with these words : — 

But if, in good feith, you require 
That sense should come back to me, 

Show the kiudne3s to which I aspire, 

Give the freedom you kuow X desire, 

And pay me my service-fee 

Si queres que de verdad 
Tornd a nn seso y senhdo, 
tTsad agora hondad, 

Torname mi hbertad, 

JB5 pagame lo semdo. 

Since the preceding portion of this 
note was written, a moderate number 
of the poems of G-ato, from the MS, in 
possession of the Academy, have been 
published, and may be found in the 
Bihlioteca Espahola de Libros Earos 


(Madrid, 1863), under their author’s 
name 

Memonas de la Acad de Historia, 
Tom. VI p. 404. The “ Lecciones de 
Job,” by Badajoz, were early put into 
the Index Expurgatorius, and kept 
there to the last. His “Infiemo de 
Amor,” founded on the idea of the suf- 
ferings of lovers, was suggested to him 
in tms form, I think, by Guivara (see 
Cancionero General, 1573, ff. 143, 1441, 
to whom Garci Sanchez refers in his 
opening. It is a poem of forty-three 
eleven-line stanzas, in which he intro- 
duces thirty-nine of the poets of his oto 
age and of the age preceding, such as 
Bodriguez del Padron, Jorge Manri<iue, 
Cartagena, Lope de Sosa, etc., — all suf- 
fering the torments of Love’s perdition. 
But this was a favorite fancy with the 
poets of the time The Marntuis of San- 
tillana (Bimas meditas, 1844, pp. 249- 
268), hM an Infierno de Enamorados 
in which he alludes to Dante, but in 
which, with the single exception, I 
think, of Macias, he sees only person- 
ages in ancient history and mythology. 
Other poems of the same fant^tic class 
may be found m the Cancioneros Gen- 
erales. 
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ical refinements and poor conceits. On tlie other hand, 
■we have light, amatory poetry, some of -which, like 
that of Grarci Sanchez de Badajos on the Book of Job, 
that of Eodriguez del Padron on the Ten Command- 
ments, and that of the younger Manrique on the forms 
of a monastic profession, irreverently applied to the 
profession of love, are, one would think, essentially 
irreligious, whatever they may have been deemed at 
the time they were written. But in all of them, and, 
indeed, in the whole series of works of the twenty 
different authors filling this important division of the 
Cancionero, hardly a poetical thought is to be found, 
except in the poems of a few who have already been 
noticed, and of whom the Marquis of Santillana, Juan 
de Mena, and the younger Manrique, are the chief.“ 
Next after the series of authors just mentioned, we 
have a collection of a hundred and twenty- six “ Can- 
ciones,” or Songs, bearing the names of a large num- 
ber of the most distinguished Spanish poets and gentle- 
men of the fifteenth century. Nearly aU of them are 
regularly constructed, each consisting of two stanzas, 
the first -with four and the second with eight 
*398 lines, — the * first expressing the principal idea, 
and the second repeating and amplifying it. 
They re min d us, in some respects, of Italian sonnets, 
but are more constrained in their movement, and fall 
into a more natural alliance with conceits. Hardly 
one in the large collection of the Cancionero is easy 
or flowing, and the following, by Cartagena, whose 
name occurs often, and who was one of the Jewish 
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family that rose so high in the Church after its con- 
version, is above the average merit of its class.^® 

I know not why first I drew breath. 

Since living is only a stnfe, 

Where I am rejected of Death, 

And would gladly reject my own life 

For all the days I may live 
Can only be filled with grief ; 

With Death I must ever strive, 

And never from Death find rehef 
So that Hope must desert me at last, 

Since Death has not failed to see 
That life will revive in me 
The moment his arrow is cast.i^ 

This was thought to be a tender compliment to the 
lady whose coldness had made her lover desire a death 
that would not obey his su m mons. 

Thirty-seven Ballads succeed ; a charming collection 
of wild flowers, which have already been sufficiently 
examined when speaking of the ballad poetry of the 
earliest age of Spanish literature.^® 

After the Ballads we come to the “ Invenciones,” a 
form of verse peculiarly characteristic of the period, 
and of which we have here two hundred and twenty 
specimens. They belong to the institutions of chivalry, 
and especially to the arrangements for tourneys and 
joustings, which were the most gorgeous of the 
public * amusements known in the reigns of *399 
John the Second and Henry the Fourth. Each 
knight, on such occasions, had a device, or drew one 
for himself by lot; and to this device or crest a 


The Canciones are found ff. 98-106. 
w No se para que nasci, 

Pues en tal esimno esto 
Que el morir no quiere a xoi, 
y el Timr no qniexo yo. 

Todo el tiempo qne viviere 
Teme muy jnsta querella 
De la mnerte, pues no quiere 
A mi,, queriendo yo a eUa. 

TOL^ 80 * 


Que fin espero daqui, 

Pues la mnerte me negd, 

Ptzes que olaxamente ^6, 

Quera vida para mi. 

f 98, 1). 

These ballads, already noticed, 
amU, Chap. YL, are in the Cancionero 
of 1685, ff. 106-116. 
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poetical explanation was to be afl&xed by himself^ 
wMcb was called an invencion. Some of these posies 
are very ingenious; for conceits are here in their 
place. King John, for instance, drew a prisoner’s cage 
for his crest, and furnished for its motto, — 

Even unprisonment still is confessed, 

Though heavy its sorrows may fall, 

To be but a righteous behest, 

When it comes from the fairest and best 
Whom the earth its mistress can call 

The well-known Count Haro drew a noria, or a 
wheel over which passes a rope, with a series of 
buckets attached to it, that descend empty into a well 
and come up full of water. He gave, for his inven- 
mn, — 

The full show my griefs running o’er ; 

The empty, the hopes I deplore. 

On another occasion, he drew, like the king, an 
emblem of a prisoner’s cage, and answered to it by an 
imperfect rhyme, — 

In the jail which you here behold — 

Whence escape there is none, as you see — 

I must live. What a life must it be < 

Akin to the Iwmemm were the " Motes con 
*400 sus Glosas”; * mottoes or short apophthegms, 


“Saco el Key nuestro senor una 
red de carcel, y decia la letra . — 

Qualquler prision y dolor 
Qne se rafra, 68 jtwta cosa, 

Hues se sufre per amor 

De la mayor y mejor 

Del mundo, y la mas hermosa. 

“El conde de Haro saco una noria, 
y dixo : — 

Xjob Henos, de males mios j 

D’ esperauqa, los vazios. 

“El mismo por cimera una carcel y 
d en ella^ y dixo : — 

Eq esta oarcel que veys, 

Que no se Kalla salida, 

Yiviref mas yed qua rida ” 


The Invendoms, though so numer- 
ous, fdl only three leaves, 115 to 117. 
They occur, also, constantly in the old 
chronicles and T:>ook3 of chivalry. The 
“Question de Amor’* contains many 
of them. 

The mote of the Noria is called by 
Hlloa (Empresas do Paulo .lovio, ec., 
Leon, 1561, ptp. 26, 27) the finest mete 
ever made ; giving it in prose, — “ Los 
Henos de dolor y los vacios de Esperan- 
za,” — and attributing it to Diego de 
Mendoza, son of the Cardinal. But the 
Cancionero is the better authority for 
its origin, and the rhyme adds mate- 
rially to its effee?b. 
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■which we find here to the number of above forty, 
each accompanied by a heavy rhymed gloss. The 
mottoes themselves are generally provei’bs, and have 
a national and sometimes a spirited air. Thus, the 
Lady Catalina Manrique took “Never mickle cost 
but little,” referring to the difficulty of obtaining her 
regard ; to which Cartagena answered, with another 
proverb, “ Merit pays all,” and then explained or mys- 
tified both with a tedious gloss. The rest are not 
better, and all were valued, at the time they were 
composed, for precisely what now seems most worth- 
less in them.^ 

The “ ViUancicos ” that follow — songs in the old 
Spanish measure, ■with a refrain and occasionally short 
verses broken in — are more agreeable, and sometimes 
are not without merit. They received their name from 
their rustic character, and were believed to have been 
first composed by the villanos, or peasants, for the Na- 
tivity and other festivals of the Church. Imitations 
of these rude roundelays are found, as we have seen, 
in Juan de la Enzina, and occur in a multitude of poets 
since ; but the fifty-four in the Cancionero, many of 
which bear the names of leading poets in the preced- 
ing century, are too courtly in their tone, and approach 
the character of the Canciones.^ In other respects, 


^ TtLOugli Lope de Ve^ in liis 
‘'Justa Po^tica de San Isidro” (Ma- 
drid, 1620, 4to, f. 76), declares the 
Glosas to he “a most ancient and 
peculiarly Spanish composition, never 
used in any other nation,” they were, 
in fact, an invention of the Provencal 
poets, and, no douht, came to Spain 
with their original authors, (Ray- 
nouard, Troub., Tom. II, pp. 248- 
254 ) The rules for their composition 
in Spain were, as we see also from Cer- 
vantes pDon Quixote, Parte II. c, 18), 
very strict and rarely observed ; and I 
cannot help agreeing with the friend 


of the mad knight, that the poetical 
results obtained were little worth the 
trouble they cost. The Glosas of the 
Cancionero of 1535 are at ff. 118-120. 

^ The author of the “Didlc^o de las 
Lenguas” (Mayans y Siscar, Origenes, 
Tom. II. p. 151) gives the refrain or 
riiomello of a Vulammco, which, he 
says, was sung by everybody in Spain 
in his time, and is the happiest speci- 
men I know of the genus, conceit and alL 

8mce I have seen thy blessed &oe, 

Lady, my loye is not amiss ; 

But had I never known that grace, 

How could I have deserved such bliss f 
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they remind us of the earliest French madrigals, or, 
still more, of the Provencal poems, that are nearly in 
the same measures.^ 

* 401 * The last division of this conceited kind of 

poetry collected into the first Cancioneros Gene- 
rales is that called "Preguntas,” or Questions; more 
properly. Questions and Answers, since it is merely a 
series of riddles, with their solutions in verse. Child- 
ish as such trifles may seem now, they were admired 
in the fifteenth century. Baena, in the Preface to his 
collection, mentions them among its most considerable 
attractions; and the series here given, consisting of 
fifty-five, begins with such authors as the Marquis of 
Santillana and Juan de Mena, and ends with Garci 
Sanchez de Badajoz, and other poets of note who lived 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Probably it 
was an easy exercise of the wits in extemporaneous 
verse practised at the court of John the Second, as we 
find it practised, above a century later, by the shep- 
herds in the “ Galatea ” of Cervantes.® But the 
specimens of it in the Cancioneros are painfully con- 
strained ; the answers being required to correspond in 
every particular of measure, number, and the succes- 
sion of rh 3 unes, with those of the precedent question. 
On the other hand, the riddles themselves are some- 
times very simple, and sometimes very familiar; Juan 
de Mena, for instance, gravely proposing that of the 
Sphinx of CEdipus to the Marquis of Santillana, as if 
it were possible the Marquis had never before heard 
of it.® 

Thus far the contents of the- Cancionero General 

^ ^ The Villandcos are in the Can- Galatea, Lib. YI. 
oionero of 1536, at if. 120 - 126. See ^ The Jhr&gwntcis extend &ozn f. 125 
also Covambiae, Tesoro, in. verlx. FU- to 1 lU. 
landco* 
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date from the fifteenth century, and chiefly from the 
middle and latter part of it. Subsequently, we have a 
series of poets who belong rather to the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, such as Puerto Carrero, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, Don Juan Manuel of Portugal, 
Heredia, and a few others; after which follows, in 
some of the early editions, a collection of what are 
called “Jests provoking Laughter,” — really, a num- 
ber of very gross poems, which constitute part of an 
indecent Cancionero printed separately at Valencia, 
several years afterwards, and which were then ex- 
cluded from the editions of the Cancionero General, 
where a few trifles, sometimes in the Valencian 
* dialect, are inserted, to fill up the space they * 402 
had occupied.^ The air of this second grand 
division of the collection is, however, like the air of 
that which precedes it, and the poetical merit is less. 
At last, near the conclusion of the editions of 1667 
and 1573, we meet with compositions belonging to the 
time of Charles the Fifth, among which are two by 
Boscan, a few in the Italian language, and stiU more 


^ The complete list of the authors 
in this part of the Cancionero is as fol- 
lows : Costana, Puerto Carrero, Avila, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the Count 
Castro, Luis de Tovar, Don Juan Man- 
uel, Tapia, Nicolas Nuhez, Soria, Pi- 
nar, Ayllon, Badajoz el Miisico, the 
Count of Oliva, Cardona, Frances Car- 
roz, Heredia, Artes, Quiros, Coronel, 
Escriva, Vazquez, and Ludueha. Of 
most of them only a few trifles are 
mven. The “Burlas provocantes a 
Risa,” or the OItcls de BurhSf are in 
the edition of 1614, Leaning f. 198 
h. with the “Pleyto del manto/’ and 
ending with “ Desculpase de lo hecho.” 
In some of the subsetment editions they 
were excluded, but they appeared again 
in the Antwerp edition of 1667, and 
were finally suppressed in that of 1573. 
Most of them, however, are found in 
the collection referred to, entitled ‘*Qan- 
cionero de Obras de Burlas provocantes 


a Risa” (Valencia, 1519, 4to). It be- 
gins with one rather long poem, and 
ends with another, — the last being a 
brutal parody of the “ Trescientas ” of 
Juan de Mena. The shorter poems are 
often by well-known names, such as 
Jorge Manrique, and Diego de San Pe- 
dro, and are not always liable to objec- 
tion on the score of decency. But the 
general tone of the work, which is at- 
tributed to ecclesiastical hands, is as 
coarse as possible. A small edition of 
it was printed at London, in 1841, 
marked on its title-page *‘Cum Privi- 
legio, en Madrid, por Luis Sanchez.” 
It has a curious and well-written Pref- 
ace, and a short, but learned Glossary. 
From p. 203 to the end, p. 246, are a 
few poems not found in the original 
Cancionero de Burlas ; one by Garci 
Sanchez de Badajoz, one by Rodrigo de 
Reynosa, etc. 
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in tlie Italian manner; aU indicating a new state of 
things, and a new development of the forms of Span- 
ish poetrj.® 

But this change belongs to another period of the 
literature of Castile, before entering on which we 
must notice a few circumstances in the Cancioneros 
characteristic of the period we have jpst gone over. 
And here the first thing that strikes us is the large 
number of persons whose verses are thus collected. 
In that of 1535, which may be taken as the largest of 
the whole series, there are not less, I think, than a 
hundred and forty. But out of this multitude 
* 403 * the number really claiming any careful notice 
is small. Many persons appear only as the con- 
tributors of single trifles, such as a device or a cancim, 
and sometimes, probably, never wrote even these. 
Others contributed only two or three short poems, 
which their social position, rather than their taste or 
talents, led them to adventure. So that the number 
of those appearing in the proper character of authors 
in the Cancionero General is only about forty, and of 
these not more than four of five deserve to be remem- 
bered. 

But the rank and personal consideration of those 
that throng it are, perhaps, more remarkable than 
their number, and certainly more so than their merit, 
John the Second is there, and Prince Henry, after- 

^ This part of the Cancionero of A considerable ntiinher of transla- 
1535, which is of veiT little yalne, fills tions from old Si>ani&lx poetiy, incliul- 
ff. 134-191. Indeed, the last part of ing the Cancioneros, but taken rather 
the Oaneioneros, from this time to from Faber’s Floresta than from any 
1673, is the worst part. One of the earlier source, is to be found in two 
pieces near the end of that of 1673 is a publications which should not be over* 
ballad on the renunciation of empire looked; namely, ** Bowling’s Ancient 
made by Charles Y, at Brussels, in Oc- Poetry of Spain” (London, 1824, 12mo), 
tober, 1556; the most recent date, so and ‘^Spanisches liederbuch Yon E. 
^ as I have observed, that can be as- Oeibel und Paul Heise” (Berlin, 1862, 
signed to any poem in any of the col* 12mo), — the last a work of much 
ledions. xpieEit* 
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wards Henry the Fourth; the Constable Alvaro de 
Luna,®^ the Count Haro, and the Count of Plasencia ; 
the Dukes of Alva, Albuquerque, and Medina Sidonia; 
the Count of TendiUa and Don Juan Manuel ; the 
Marquises of Santillana, Astorga, and Villa Fi^nca; 
the Viscount Altamira, and other leading personages 
of their time; so that, as Lope de Vega once said, 
“most of the poets of that age were great lords, ad- 
mirals, constables, dukes, counts, and kings”;® or, 
in other words, verse-writing was a fashion at the 
court of Castile in the fifteenth century. 

This, in fact, is the character that is indelibly im- 
pressed on the collections found in the old Cancioneros 
Generales. Of the earliest poetry of the country, 
such as it is found in the legend of the Cid, in 
Berceo, and in the Archpriest * of Hita, they * 404 
afford not a trace ; and if a few ballads are in- 
serted, it is for the sake of the poor glosses with which 
they are encumbered. But the Provengal spirit of the 
Troubadours is everywhere present, if not everywhere 
strongly marked ; and occasionally we find imitations 
of the earlier Italian school of Dante and his immedi- 
ate followers, which are more apparent than successful. 
The mass is wearisome and monotonous. Nearly 
every one of the longer poems contained in it is com- 


^ There is a short poem by the Con- 
stable in the Commentary of Fernan 
Kniiez to the 266th Copla of Juan de 
Mena ; and in the fine old Chronicle of 
the Constable’s life we are told of him 
(Titulo LXVIIL), **Fue muy inven- 
tive e mucho dado a fallar invendones 
y sacar entremeses, o en jnstas o en 
guerra ; en las quales invenciones muy 
agudamente significaba lo qne queria.” 
He is also the author of an unpublished 
prose work, dated 1446, **On Tirtuous 
and Famous Women,” to which Juan 
de Mena wrote a Preface ; the Consta- 
ble, at that time, being at the height 


of his power. It is not, as its title 
might seem to indicate, tr^slated from 
a work by Boccaccio, with nearly the 
same name ; but an original production 
of the great Castilian minister of state. 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., Tom. VI. 
p. 464, note. 

About a dozen trifling poems bearing 
the name of the Consteblc — the first 
of them as blasphemous as it can well 
be — may be found in the Appendix to 
Pidal’s Essay, prefixed to the Cancio- 
nero of Baena, 1851, pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiv. 

Obras Sueltas, Mndiid, 1777, 4to, 
Tom. XI. p. 868. 
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posed in lines of eight syllables, divided into redon~ 
dUhs, almost always easy in their movement, hut 
rarely graceful ; sometimes broken by a regularly re- 
curring verse of only four or five syllables, and hence 
called quehrado, but more frequently arranged in stanzas 
of eight or ten uniform Hnes. It is nearly all amatory, 
and the amatory portions are nearly all metaphysical 
and affected. It is of the court, courtly ; overstrained, 
formal, and cold. What is not written by persons of 
rank is written for their pleasure; and though the 
spirit of a chivalrous age is thus sometimes brought 
out, yet what is best in that spirit is concealed by a 
prevalent desire to faU in with the superficial fashions 
and fantastic fancies that at last destroyed it. 

But it was impossible such a wearisome state of 
poetical culture should become permanent in a country 
so full of stirring interests as Spain was in the age 
that followed the faU of Granada and the discovery 
of America. Poetry, or at least the love of poetry, 
made progress with the great advancement of the 
nation under Perdinand and Isabella; though the 
taste of the court in whatever regarded Spanish liter- 
ature continued low and false. Other circiimstances, 
too, faVored the great and beneficial change that was 
everywhere becoming apparent. The language of 
Castile had already asserted its supremacy, and, with 
the old Castnian spirit and cultivation, it was spread- 
ing into Andalusia and Aragon, and planting itself 
amidst the ruins of the Moorish power on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Chronicle writing was be- 
come frequent, and had begun to take the forms of 
regular history. The dranaa was advanced as 
*405 fer * as the " Celestina” in prose, and the more 
strictly scenic efforts of Torres Naharro in verse. 
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Romance writing was at the height of its success. 
And the old ballad spirit — the true foxmdation of 
Spanish poetry — had received a new impulse and 
richer materials from the contests in which aU Chris- 
tian Spain had borne a part amidst the mountains of 
Granada, and from the wild tales of the feuds and 
adventures of rival factions within the walls of that 
devoted city. Everything, indeed, announced a de- 
cided movement in the literature of the nation, and 
almost everything seemed to favor and facilitate it. 
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SPANISH INTOLERANCE. — THE INQUISITION. —PEESECUTION OP JEWS AND 
MOORS. — PBRSECDTION OP CHRISTIANS FOE OPINION — STATU OP TUB 
PRESS IN SPAIN — CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE WHOLE PERIOD. 


The condition of things in Spain at the end of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella seemed, as wo have 
intimated, to announce a long period of national pro.s- 
perity. But one institution, destined soon to dis- 
courage and check that intellectual freedom without 
which there can be no wise and generous advance- 
ment in any people, was already beginning to give 
token of its great and blighting power. 

The Christian Spaniards had, from an early ])oriod, 
been essentially intolerant.^ To their pei'iictual wars 
with the Moors had been added, from the end of the 
fourteenth century, an exasperated feeling against the 
Jews, which the government had vainly endeavored to 
control, and which had shown itself, at different times, 
in the plunder and murder of multitudes of that 
devoted race throughout the country. Both races 
were hated by the mass of the Spanish people with a 
bitter hatred: the first as their conquerors; the last 
for the oppressive claims their wealth had given them 
on great numbers of the Christian inhabitants. In re- 


1 One proof of this mtoleranoe has 
often struck me. It is the praise, 
rarely forgotten when St. Ferdinand is 
spoken of, that he carried the wood on 
his shoulders to bum a poor .Albigen- 
sian heretic. See Chapter III. 
note 1, to which add an ‘‘Oracion Fan- 
egyrioo del Santo Key Fernando por 


el Key. Padro Tomas Sanchez,^’ 1672, 
and a similar paiiegyriij by Ant. Oaval- 
lero y Oongor% 1752 ; — the last hav- 
ing been proni)tmoed to flatter Ferdi- 
nand VI., and both showing how the 
cruellest intolerance was, down to a 
late period^ rerexenoed as a virtue in 
Spain. 
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lation to both it was never forgotten that they were 
the enemies of that cross under which all true 
Spaniards had for centuries *gone to battle; *407 
and of both it was taught by the priesthood, 
and willingly believed by the laity, that then.' opposi- 
tion to the faith of Christ was an offence against God, 
which it was a merit in his people to punish.^ Colum- 
bus wearing the cord of Saint Francis in the streets of 
Seville, and consecrating to wars against misbelief in 


^ The bitterness of this unchristian 
and barliavous hatied of the Moors, that 
constituted not a little of the founda- 
tion on wliKih rested the intolerance 
that aftenvarda did so nmcli to bleak 
down the intellectual md(*puudence of 
the Spanish people, can hardly be cred- 
ited at thc‘ [>reseut day, when sttitud in 
general ternis. -An instance, of its op- 
eiutiou must, therefore, be given to 
illustrat(‘ its mtonsity. When the 
vSpaiiiards made one of those forays 
into th<i teriitorn's of the floors that 
w<‘i*e so common for C(‘ntiin(‘a, the 
Christian knights on their ri'iui’n often 
brought, dangling at their sad<lled>ow3, 
the heads of the- Moors they had slam, 
and threw lliom to the lioys in the 
striH'ts of the villagijs, to exasperate 
their young haired against the enemies 
of thmr faith; — a practice which, wo 
are told on good authority, was eon- 
timn‘d ns lait* as tho war of the Al- 
jiuxan’as, und<‘r Don John of Austria, 
ii\ tho rciign of Philip II. ((llernencin, 
in Memorias <le la Acad, dc Hist., Tom. 
YI. p. 390.) But anybody who will 
read th(‘ Historia do la llehelion y (los- 
tigo de los Morisoos del liiiyno de Gra- 
nada,” by laiia del Mannol Carvfljal 
(Millaga, 1600, fob), will be shocked to 
find how ccmplac^ently an eyc-witnesH, 
not so much disposed as most of his 
countrymtm to look with liatred on the 
Moors, regarded cruelties which it is 
not possible now to road without shud- 
dering. See his account of tho murder, 
by order of tho ohivalrfms Don John of 
Austria (f. 192), of four hundred women 
and chiUiren, his captives at Galm ; — 
‘*muohos m su preseneia,” sars tho 
historian, who was there. Bimilar re- 
marks might be mode about the second 
volume of Hita'a “Guerras do Gra- 
nada,” which wiU be noticed hereafter. 


Indeed, it is only by reading such books 
that it is possible to loam how much 
tho Spanish chameter was impaired and 
degraded by this hatred, implicated, 
during the nine contunos that etosed 
betw(V‘n the age of Ilodenc the Goth 
and that of Philip IIT , not only as a 
part of the loyalty of wliich all Siian- 
lards wore so proud, but as a religious 
duty of every Christian lu the king- 
dom. 

The work of Marmol, referred to 
above, should perhajis be further no- 
ticed Its author, who was in tho ser- 
vice of C'harles V., was in Africa twen- 
ty-two years, beginning with the affair 
of Tunis, 1535 ; and during tliis period 
travftll(*d from (hunea to Kgypt, and 
was several months a piisoiier to the 
infidel. His work on tne Kcdudlion of 
the Moiiscos is an ample tdiroiucle of 
the same war (1568-157(0 of which 
Mondo7.a has given a bold skidch, to 
be liewafter examined ; but the style 
of Marmol is diffuse and wiwsonu*, 
while that of Mendoza is more spirited 
and compact, perhaps, than that of any 
other Castilian prose-writer. Mannol 
wrote, also, a “ I>es<^rij)(‘.ion Gimeral do 
Africa, BUR Guerras y Vieisitudes desde 
1ft I’uudftc'.ion del Mahiunetismo hasta 
el aflo 1571 ” b’olio, 3 tom. 1573- 
1599, In both he shows a spirit some- 
what more tolerant towards iuis)Kdi<*f 
than was common in his time ; proba- 
bly becftnsft he was a native of Grana- 
da, and had jmssed much of his life 
amonj; the Moora tlicre and in Africa, 
Rpoakmg their language fluently, and 
familiar with their Utemfuro, charac- 
ter, and manners; so that he knew 
them l)etter than many of thofie whose 
inherited, bittemes.s wiimiw to have 
known neither stint nor Kcruplc, 
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Asia the wealth he was seeking in the New World, 
whose soil he earnestly desired should never be trodden 
by any foot save that of a Roman Catholic Christian, 
was but a type of the Spanish character in the age 
when he adopted it.® 

* 408 * When, therefore, it was' proposed to estab- 

lish in Spain the Inquisition, which had been 
so efidciently used to exterminate the heresy of the 
Albigenses, and which had even followed its victims in 
their flight from Provence to Aragon, little serious 
opposition was made to the undertaking. Ferdinand, 
perhaps, was not unwilling to see a power grow up 
near his throne with which the political government 
of the country could hardly fail to be in alliance, 
while the piety of the wiser Isabella, which, as we can 
see from her correspondence with her confessor, was 
little enlightened, led her conscience so completely 
astray, that she finally asked for the introduction of 
the Holy Ofiice into her own dominions, as a Christian 
•benefit to her people.* After a negotiation with the 


^ Bernaldez, Ohrdnica, c. 181, MS, 
JTavan’ete, Ooleccion de Viages, Tom. 
I. p. 72 ; Tom. 11. p. 282. In Ber- 
naldez, an unimpeachable authority 
(cap. 110-114), is a frank contempo- 
rary account of the odious atrocities 
'that, accompanied the expulsion of the 
Jews in 1492 and of the unprincipled 
way m which they were plundered of 
their wealth, — all described as if it 
had been done wholly for the kingdom 
of righteousness’ sake. 

* rrescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Part I. c. 7. And when, in 1497, Isa- 
bella, the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was to be married to Manuel, 
King of Portugal, one of the conditions 
‘of the oontract was that Manuel should 
expel from his kingdom all Spanish 
refugees who had been convicted by 
the Inquisition. (Zurita, Anales de 
Aragon, ed. a610, Tom. Y. ff. 124, 

^In u letter 'dated Borne, 21 April, 


1498, Garcilasso de la Voga, t}i<* Am- 
bassador of Ferdmand and Isalndla, and 
the father of the writes to liin 
soverei^s as if the Poih‘, Al(‘xander 
YL, who was a Yali^iuuan, had iHum 
desirous to interfere with tlie power of 
the Infiuisition, and that, by order of 
his sovereigns, lie — CJanjilaHW) — had 
prevented this int<*rft^nmc<v and recon- 
ciled the Pope to the |K)wer of tlie In- 
quisition. nis words are, ** Por las 
cosas que Ynestras AIt<*zas me hnu 
escrito tocantes i la Santa Incpiisicion, 
he procurado, no solo do empaehar (mo 
no sc otorgasen anui cosas contra <dja, 
mas quo el Papa la favorescieac y ayu- 
dase y para esto ha Pios rodeado uis- 
pusicion en quo sc pudi(y*e fasjcr. Car- 
ta a los Reyes,” (San Sebastian, 
1842, 8vo ) The original of this re- 
markable letter is in the possession of 
Benjamin B.Wiffen, an En^ish Quaker, 
full of knowledge of Spanish lit^ture. 
See emUf p. ZlS, note X. 
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court of Eome, and some changes in the original pro- 
ject, it was therefore established in the city of Seville, 
in 1481 ; the first Grand Inquisitors being Dominicans, 
and their first meeting being held in a convent of 
their order, on the 2d of January. Its earliest victims 
were Jews. Six were burned within four days from 
the time when the tribunal first sat, and Mariana states 
the whole number of those whc suffered during the 
eighteen terrible years of Torquemada’s Inquisitorship 
at two thousand, besides seventeen thousand who 
underwent some form of punishment less severe than 
that of the stake ; ® all, it should be remem- 
bered, * being done with the rejoicing assent of * 409 
the mass of the people, whose shouts followed 
the exile of the whole body of the Jewish race from 
Spain in 1492, and whose persecution of the Hebrew 
blood, wherever found, and however hidden under the 


« Mariana, Hist , Lil). XXIV. c. 17, 
c<l. 1780, Tom. IL j). 527. We are 
8liock(‘(l and aHtonishod aa we road this 
cliaj)tt*r, 80 <l(wa«t a gratitude does it 
ox[>re88 for the as a national 

*S«e al«o Idonjufce, Hist, do 
rinmuHition, Tom. I. p. IfJO, BiitU. 
J. Ilefide, in liis life of Cardinal Xime- 
nea (2te. Aullago, 1851, pp. 2(17, 828), 
eorrectH Llorent<b Ah to Tor(iti(‘.mada, 
hoW(‘,ver, 1 liave a volume in folio, pul>- 
lished by authority in 1578, and cnti- 
*‘C!opikeion do las Instruceionos 
dtd Officio do la Sancta Infiuisicion 
liec.haft nor el muy Koverenclo Seilor 
Fray Thomas do Torquemada,” ote., 
which in its atrocious Kcveritiiis exceeds 
Ixdief, By one order, datwl 1484, even 
persons who have oomo to the Inquisi- 
tors of tboir own accord, and who nave 
mlwn^vrily confessed their heresy and 
BO hmn rocoticilod to the church, sliall 
still hi ksld infamous [infiames de 
derccho], and never permitted to excr- 
ci«e any public employtnent ; to become 
lawyers, surgeons, ajJothocaries, or cou- 
liera, nor to wear gold, silver, or jewels, 
or to ride on horselxick for their whole 
lives, under pain of being treated as 


relapsed heretics that is, condemned 
to the stake (f. 4). Other orders are 
worse in spirit, but not so distinct and 
exact in their uhniseology. Indecxl, 
Torqucniada, altnough he was not the 
first General Jn<iui«itor, not liavzug 
coino into that torriblo power till about 
two years afti^r the itoly Oihee was 
opened at Seville, was yet really its 
fatlier and founder, inasmuch as it was 
he who, os the Oonfosaor of Queen Isa- 
bella, by great urgenev overcjinic her 
repugnance to it, and so caused its 
original establishment. Ilavcmann, 
Barstellungcn aus der inneni Gc- 
sohichte Spanien’s. Gilttingt^u, 1850, 
8vo, p. 106. Bcmaldi*. 2 , a thorough 
believer in the Christian wisdom of the 
Innuisition, and who lived at Palaiiios 
witn the Archbishop, near Seville, whim 
that institution was founded, says that 
between 1481 and 1481) more than 
seven hundmd persons were burnt and 
more than five thousand imprisoned or 
otherwise punishiid in dty aZme^ 
Kothing can well exc<ied the ducting 
atrocities he dcwtiriibcs. (Cromca> 60 # 
X856, cap. 43, 44.) 
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disguises of conversiou and baptism, has hardly ceased 
down to our own days.® 

The fall of Granada, which preceded by a few 
months this cruel expulsion of the Jews, placed tlie 
remains of the Moorish nation no less at the mercy of 
their conquerora It is true that, by the treaty which 
surrendered the city to the Catholic sovereigns, the 
property of the vanquished, their religious privileges, 
their mosques, and their worship, were solemnly se- 
cured to them; but, in Spain, whatever portion of 
the soil the Christians had wrested from their 
*410 ancient enemies had * always been regarded 
only as so much territory restored to its right- 
ful owners, and any stipulations that might accompany 
its recovery were rarely respected. The spirit and 
even the terms of the capitulation of Granada were, 
therefore, soon violated. The Christian laws of Spain 
were introduced there ; the Inquisition followed ; and 
a persecution of the descendants of the old Arab in- 
vaders was begun by their new masters, which, after 
being carried on above a century with conshintly in- 
creasing crimes, was ended in 1609, as the perseoution 
of the Jews had been, by the forcible expulsion of the 
whole race.’’ 


® Tlie eloquent Father Lacordaire, in 
the sixth chaptoT of his ^'Memoirc 
pour le Kdtahlissement de I’Ordre des 
Frbes Pr^cheuTs^’ (Paris, 1889, 8vo), 
endeavors to prove that the Dominicans 
were not m any way responsible for 
the establishment of the Inquisition in 
Spain, In this attempt I think he 
mis ; but I think he is successful when 
he elsewhere maintains that the Inqui- 
sition, from an early period, was inti- 
mately connected with the pohtical 
government in Spain, and always de- 
pendent on the state for a large part of 
Its power. 

After all, however, it should never 
he forgotten, in this connection, that 


St. Dominic was a true (Jtwlilian of the 
twelfth century, canonized for his pe- 
culiar meritb as a persecutor of heretics, 
immediately after hia cbitli, which Itap- 
pened in 1221. A ccntuiy latter, Dauto 
characterized his spirit and that of his 
order with a Hingle touch, such aa is 
granted only to genius like his 


Poi oon dottrlna., e con voUrc Infiiemo, 
0<m P uflasslo apoHtolico «i 

tonente ch’ alta tene preme ) 

M ntf(H st«rpf ergtid pmrrosMf 
V suo p’m qftivi 

X>ove ie rsdstmze ertm grom, 

IM lul si fyow pol diretii rif 1, 

Ond« P erto cattolico s! riga 
Si cheiiuolsrbuseeUi ataa pi& 

See the learned end acute 
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Such severity brought with it, of course, a great 
amount of fraud and falsehood. Multitudes of the 
followers of Mohammed — beginning with four thou- 
sand whom Cardinal Ximenes baptized on the day 
when, contrary to the provisions of the capitulation 
of Granada, he consecrated the great mosque of the 
Albaycin as a Christian temple — were forced to 
enter the fold of the Church, without either un- 
derstandmg its doctrines or desiring to receive its 
instructions.® With these, as with the converted 


toire ties Mauroa Mudejares et des Mo- 
ristiues, ou (l(‘s Arnhes cl’Eapagne aous 
la Domination dos Chroticns,” par le 
Comte All > 011 ; do Cirooart (3 tom. 8vo, 
Paris, Tom. IT intsshn. 

The argunieut in favor of the Span- 
ish rij^ht to drive out the Moors and 
seize their estates is as well set forth as 
it can he hy Or(‘goi'io Tiopcz Madera, in 
Ins *‘Excel(‘neias de Kspaha” (Folio, 
Valladolid, 1507, It 70, s(p| ), and, no 
doubt, was <mtir(‘ly satisfactory to Phil- 
ii) II., to whom that book was ad- 
ur(‘Hs(‘(l, 

This, of course, was about ten years 
before their (‘xpulsion. After that 
orimo of state had be<‘n comphded, the 
literatun* of Spain became jubilant with 
its flnppose<l gloricis. What part T^ope 
cl(j and (Jervantes took in it will 
her<‘after be noticed, as will also tho 
poems of Aguilar and 2Iapata in its 
honor. But esjKJcial resgard should 
here })0 paid to a regular history and 
justih<}ation of it, by Marcos de Gua- 
dalajara y Xavier, a leading ecclesiastic 
of liifi time, called by Antonio, “in- 
fatigabilia ct plus vir.’" His work on 
this oniol sulijoot, ushered into the 
world with great pomp and authority, 
is entitled “Memorable Kwilsion y 
iustissimo D(Jstierro de los MToriscos de 
Espaha,” and was published at Pam- 
plona in 1613, in 4to. Tim details 
given in Chapters L, XII., XIY., 
XXVIII., etc., of Part IL, cannot he 
read without a sort of incr(Klulou$ hor- 
ror. The reverend author wrote several 
devout books and works of ecclesiastical 
history, and died in 1660. 

Tho account of the “Expulsion of 
the Morxscos,” by Michael Geddes, in 


the fimt volume of his very curious 
“MiHcellaneous Tracts,” London, 1730, 
is worth reading. 

This destniction of tho Moriscos was, 
as eveiybody understands, partly for 
the plunder their large wealtlx brought 
to the colfers of the state But it is 
not known, 1 think, that the Inquisi- 
tors wore il'incfly xnkrested in the indi- 
vidual coniiscations they ordered. The 
Cort(‘S of Valladolid, 1555, in their 
twelfth “Pcticion” to Charles V., while 
rendmng humhle homage to the Impu- 
.sition, hog the Enjperor to forbid tlie 
In<[uisitoTS from boiiigjiaid out of their 
own confiscations The remarkable 
wortls arc : “ Para (pie todo fue&se per- 
feeto deve V. Magestad maiidar quo los 
Inquxsidores y Ministros del dioho Oih- 
cio no scan pagados de las condona- 
ciones quo hazon, ni de las j^enas y 
penitencias quo cehan,” ec., proposing 
salaries instead. But all the answer 
they received was, “Sc proveem y 
dara la orden quo mas convenga " ; 
wliich is about equal to tho obsolete 
form in England, “Le Boy s’avisera” 
Capitulos y Iioyes, Valladolid, 1658. 
Folio, f. xxxiv. 

® With what cruel mockery this awful 
injustice was begun is ingenuouHly told 
by Beraaldez in Chapters (’LvIIl., 
OLXV., CXCIV,, etc., of his Chronicle. 
But a few years later, it was carrhul to 
its utmost limit, and conlinmnl by the 
highest forms of law ; for, in p26, 
when a largo nurabtjr of Moors at Va- 
lencia had been baptized only by abao* 
lute plvyeical viokTice, it was solemnly 
adjuag^, in a decree of Charles V., 
that they and their children, from the 
day when this solemn mockery waa 
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*411 *Jews, the Inquisition was permitted to deal 
unchecked hy the power of the state. They 
were therefore, from the first, watched; soon they 
were imprisoned ; and then they were tortured, to ob- 
tain proof that their conversion had not been sincere. 
But it was all done in secrecy and in darkness. From 
the moment w'hen the Inquisition laid its grasp on 
the object of its suspicions to that of his execution, 
no voice was heard to issue from its colls. The veiy 
witnesses it summoned were punished with death or 
perpetual imprisonment, if they reveah'd what they 
had seen or heard before its dread tril)unals ; and 
often of the victim nothing was known but that he 
had disappeared from his accustomed haimts in society, 
never again to be seen. 

The effect was appalling. The imaginations of men 
were filled with horror at the idea of a pow’cr so vast 
and so noiseless; one which was constantly, but in- 
visibly, around them; whose blow was death, but 
whose steps could neither be heard nor followed 
amidst the gloom into which it retreated further and 
further, as efforts were made to pursue it. From its 
first establishment, therefore, while the great body 
of the Spanish Christians rejoiced in the purity and 
orthodoxy of their faith, and not unwillingly saw its 
enemies called to expiate their unbelief by the most 
terrible of mortal punishments, the intellectual and 


were to 1)0 accounted Hierqnymite monk, and called 

to be subjected to tbo by Valera ‘*Frayle (terrmimo/* first 
pu nifttoc iits of tlie Inquisition if they Archbishop of CJmnada, desired to have 
to fail in Christian faith the Bible translatinl into Arabic, j as the 
<ir Catholic observances. Antonio de most obvious means of converting the 
Ji^TWvara had a hand in this shameless Moors in his new ecclesiastical juris- 
pijjjiity. , Sayas, Analcs de Aragon, diction, where, of cfmrso, the popula- 
16^. Folio^^ 0 . 12S, pp. 777, sqq. tion was Mohammwlan. And Oarainal 
As to Oardinal Ximenes, one circum- Ximenes prevented it fbom being done, 
stan^ renders his conduct in this mat- Cipriano de Valera, **Exhortacion” pre^ 
t(^ of , the esr» Moors parti<mW fixed to his Spanish Bible, IfiOSt to 

Mhenmbla, Bltoando de XelayexSi a de« 1667, p. 
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cultivated portions of society felt tlie sense of their 
personal security gradually shaken, until, at last, it 
became an anxious object of their lives to avoid the 
suspicions of a tribunal which infused into their minds 
a terror deeper and more effectual in proportion as 
it was accompanied by a misgiving how far they might 
conscientiously oppose its authority. Many of the 
nobler and more enlightened, especially on the com- 
paratively free soil of Aragon, struggled against an 
invasion of their rights whose consequences 
they partly foresaw. But *the powers of the *412 
government and the Church, united in meas- 
ures which were sustained by the passions and religion 
of the lower classes of society, became irresistible. 
The fires of the Inquisition were gradually lighted 
over the whole country, and the people everywhere 
thronged to witness its sacrifices, as acts of faith and 
devotion. 

From this moment, Spanish intolerance, which 
through the Moorish wars had accompanied the con- 
test and shared its chivalrous spirit, took that air 
of sombre fanaticism which it never afterwards lost. 
Soon, its warfare was turned against the opinions and 
thoughts of men, oven more than against their ex- 
ternal conduct or their crimes. The Inquisition, which 
was its true exponent and appropriate instrument, 
gradually enlarged its own jurisdiction by moans of 
crafty abuses, as well as by the regular forms of law, 
until none found himself too humble to escape its 
notice, or too high to be reached by its power. The 
whole land bent under its influence, and the few who 
comprehended the mischief that must follow bowed, 
like the rest, to its authority, or were subjected to its 
punishments. 

VOL. I* 81 
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From an inquiry into the private opinions of individ- 
uals to an interference witli the pr.ess and with printed 
books, there was but a step. It was a step, however, 
that was not taken at once; partly bcca,use ])ooks 
were still few and of little comparative importiiueo 
anywhere, and partly because in Spain they bad 
abeady been subjected to the censorship of the civil 
authority, which in this particular seemed unwilling 
to surrender its jurisdiction. But such scruples were 
quickly removed by the appearance and prt)gress of 
the Reformation of Luther ; a revolution which comes 
within the next period of the history of Spanish liter- 
ature, when we shall find displayed in their broad 
practical results the influence of the spirit of intoler- 
ance and the power of the Church and the In([uisition 
on the character of the Spanish people. 

If, however, before we enter upon this new and 
more varied period, we cast our eyes back towards the 
one over which we have jiist passed, we shall 
*413 find much that is original *and striking, and 
much that gives promise of further progress 
and success. It extends through nearly four complete 
centuries, from the first breathings of the j)octicaI 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people, down to the 
decay of the courtly literature in the latter part of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and it is filled with 
materials destined, at last, to produce such a .school of 
poetry and elegant prose as, in the sober judgment 
of the nation itself, still constitutes the proper body 
of the national literature. The old ballads, the old 
historical poems, the old chronicles, the old theatre, — 
all these, if only elements, are yet elements of a vigor 
and promise not to be mistaken. They constitute a 
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mine of more various wealth than had been offered, 
under similar circumstances and at so early a period, 
to any other people. They breathe a more lofty and 
a more heroic temper. We feel, as we listen to their 
tones, tliat we are amidst the stir of extraordinary 
passions, which give the character an elevation not 
elsewhere to l)e found in the same unsettled state of 
society. We feel, though the grosser elements of life 
are strong around us, that imagination is yet stronger ; 
imparting to them its manifold hues, and giving them 
a power and a grace that form a striking contrast with 
wdiat is wild or rude in their original nature. In short, 
W'e feel that wo are called to witness the first efforts of 
a generous people to emancipate themselves from the 
cold re.sf.raints of a merely material existence, and 
watch with confidence and sympathy the movement of 
their secret feelings and prevalent energies, as they 
are struggling upwards into the poetry of a native and 
earnest enthusiasm ; persuaded that they must, at last, 
work out for themselves a literature bold, fervent, and 
original, marked with the features and impulses of the 
national chiiracter, and able to vindicate for itself a 
place among the permanent monuments of modern 
civilization.® 


^ It i» imposBibb to speak of the In- 
quisition as 1 have spoken in this chap- 
ter, without feeling desirous to know 
something concerning Antonio Llorouto, 
who has done moin than all other pr- 
sons to expose its true history and char- 
acter. The important facts in his life 
are few. He was bom at Oaluhorra, 
in Aragon, iu 1760, anti ontcretl the 
Church carlv, but devoted himself to 
thej stutly of canon law and of (il(*,gant 
liti^rature. In 1789, he was made 
principal sttorciary to the Inquisition, 
and became much intttrcHted in its 
afftdrs ; but was dismissed frtjin his 
phttjc and exihid to his ywirish in 
1791, because lio was suspected of 


an inclination towards the French 
philosophy of the p(iriod. In 1793, 
a more enlightened Gcnend IiKiuisitor 
than the one wlio had jxTScculod 
him drew ' Horente agitin into t,he 
councils of tlie Holy Oilicc, and, with 
the assistance of Jovtdlanos and otlujr 
leading statesincn, he (*nd cavorted to 
introducti such cliangt^s into the tribu- 
nal itself as should obtain jniblicity for 
its procfCcdiugH. Ihit this, bay, fjiiled, 
and Llonmte was disgrm‘C(l anew. In 
1805, however, he was recallctl to Ma- 
dn(l ; and in 1809, when tin* fortunes 
of Joseph Bonaparte nmde him the 
nominal King of Spain, ho gave Llo- 
reute charge of everything relating to 
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tlic archLves and the affairs of the 
*414 Inquisition. Llorente used well 
the means thus put into Ins 
hands ; and having been compelled to 
follow the government of Joseph to 
Paris, after its ovei throw in Spam, he 
published there, fiom the vast and rich 
materials he had collected during the 
period when he had entire control of the 
secret records of the Inquisition, an ample 
history of its conduct and cnmes ; a work 
which, though neither well anunged 
nor philosophically written, nor always 
fair in its spiiit oi its statements, is 
j'-et the great storehouse fi om which are 
to be drawn more well-authenticated 
facts relating to the subject it discusses 
than can he found in all otlier sources 
put together But neither m Pans, 
where he lived in poverty, and wheie 
in 1817 I was much indebted to his 
kindness, was Llorente suffered to live 
xn peace. In Decoinher, 1 822, he was 
required by the French government to 
leave France, and, being obliged to 
make his journey during a rigorous sea- 
son, when he was already much broken 
by age and its mfiiTuities, he died from 
fatigue and exhaustion, on the 6lh of 
February, 1823, a few days after lus 
arrival at Madrid. His “ Histoire de 
rinquisition” (4 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1817- 
181^ IS his »eat work ; but we should 
add to it his “jSToticia Biografioa” 
(Paris, 1818, 12mo), which is curious 


and interesting, ,not only as an auto- 
biography, but for fuithci notices r<‘- 
specting the spirit of Iho Imjuisition. 
To this, howevei, shouhl stiU be add(*d 
a life of Llorente pielixed to the “Com- 
peudio de la Historia Cntica de la In- 
([uisicion por Kodnguez Buron.” Par- 
is, 1823, 2 tom 18mo. 

1 ought, peiliaps, here to lecall lus 
“Memoria Histoiica sot»i’(‘ <iual ha sido 
la opinion iiacional de Esp.ih.i sohre la 
liKiuibicion,” i>iil)lished at Madrid in 
1812 (Svo, p]> 321), which is an un- 
successful and foigolten atlein])t to 
show that the Spanish people had a*/- 
ways been opposed to the ImpiiMtion. 
But, in truth, he does not attempt to 
^rove any real opposition tt> it afti*r the 
nist thii-ty or foity yivirs of its exist- 
ence (pp. 244 - 247) ; the short period 
of the resistance in Aragon to which I 
have alludi‘d (miifc, p. 411). Tli<‘ fact, 
indeed, is tliat this work of Llouaite 
was a veiy hasty and ill“t‘ousidi‘red 
production, thrown togidher to iii<‘et 
the wants of the revolutionary jtenod, 
when, by a decree of the Fnaieh (»ov- 
emment, r)emiiber4, 1808, — to which 
a portion of the Spanish insqde was by 
no means recoiicihsl, and to wdiieh it 
was hoped this hook miglit ivi'oucile 
them, — the Imjuisition was aholishe<l. 
His ^oatcr wort on the whoh* }u.story 
of the Inquisition has caus<id it to bo 
much overlooked ever since. 
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Ix every country that has yet obtained a rank 
among those nations "whose intellectual cultivation is 
the highest, the period in which it has produced the 
permanent body of its literature has been that of its 
glory as a state. The reason is obvioxis. There is 
then a spirit and activity abroad among the elements 
that constitute the national character, which naturally 
express themselves in such poetry and eloquence as, 
being the result of the excited condition of the people 
and bearing its impress, become for all future exertions 
a model and standard that can be approached only 
when the popular character is again stirred by a 
similar enthusiasm. Thus, the age of Pericles naturally 
followed the great Persian war ; the age of Augustus 
was that of a universal tranquillity produced by uni- 
versal conquest; the age- of Moli^re and La Fontaine 
was that in which Louis the Fourteenth was carrying 
the outposts of his consolidated monarchy far into 
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Germany; and the ages of Elizabeth and Anne wore 
the ages of the Armada and of Marlborough. 
*418 * Just so it was in Spain. The central point 

in Spanish history is the capture of Granada. 
During nearly eight centuries before that decisive 
event, the Christians of the Peninsula were occupied 
with conflicts at home, that gradually developed their 
energies, amidst the sternest trials and struggles, till 
the whole land was filled to overflowing with a power 
which had hardly yet been felt in the rest of Europe. 
But no sooner was the last Moorish fortress yielded up, 
than this accumulated flood broke loose from the 
mountains behind which it had so long been hidden, 
and threatened, at once, to overspread the best por- 
tions of the civilized world. In loss than thiriy jx'ars, 
Charles the Fifth, who had inherited, not only kSpuin, 
but Naples, Sicily, and the Low Countries, and into 
whose treasury the untold wealth of the Indies was 
already beginning to pour, was elected Emperor of 
Germany, and undertook a career of foreign comiuost 
such as had not been imagined since the days of Char- 
lemagne. Success and glory seemed to wait for him 
as he advanced. In Europe, he extended his empire, 
till it checked the hated power of Islamisra in Turkey ; 
in Africa, he garrisoned Tunis and overawed the whole 
coast of Barbary; in America, CortOs and Pizarro 
were his bloody lieutenants, and achieved for him con- 
quests more vast than were conceived in the dreams 
of Alexander; while, beyond the wastes of the Pacific, 
he stretched his discoveries to the Philippines, and so 
completed the circuit of the globe. 

This was the brilliant aspect which the fortunes 
of his country offered to an intelligent and imagina- 
tive Spaniard in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury.^ For, as "we ■well * know, such men then * 419 
looked forward with confidence to the time 
when Spain would be the head of an empire more 
extensive than the Roman, and seem sometimes to 
have trusted that they themselves should live to wit- 
ness and share its glory. But their forecast was im- 
perfect. A moral power was at work, destined to 
divide Europe anew, and place the domestic policy 
and the external relations of its principal countries 
upon unwonted foundations. ‘ The monk Luther was 
already become a counterpoise to the military master 
of so many kingdoms; and from 1552, when Moritz 
of Saxony deserted the Imperial standard, and the 
convention of Passau asserted for the Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion, the clear-sighted con- 
quei'or may himself have understood that his am- 
bitious hopes of a universal empire, whose seat should 
be in the Sotxth of Europe, and whose foundations 
should be laid in the religion of the Church of Rome, 
were at an end. 


1 TniC{‘S of this feeling are found 
nhundantly in Wpaniah literature, for 
above a century ; hut nowhere, per- 
haps, with more Hijnpli(jity and good 
faith tluui in a Ronn<it of Jiornando do 
A(*ufta, — a soldier and a poet greatly 
favored hy Charles V., — in which ho 
announces to the world, for its " great 
consolaUcn,” as ho says, promised by 
Heaven,"—' 

tin Mouarca, un Tmporio, y nna Bfqcjdda. 

(Poesliw, Madria, 1804, 12nio, p. 214.) 

ChriHtiJviil do Hesa, however, may he 
consuhjred more simple-hearted yet; 
for, fifty years afterwards, ho announces 
this catholic and universal emjpiro as 
ahsoluteljr completed hy Philip TIT. 
liestauimaon do Espaha, Madrid, 1607, 
12mo, Canto I, st. 7. 

The most remarkahlo development of 
this idea is, howov<*r, to be found in 
Tliomas Camt>auolla, “Do Monarchia 
Mispaniea," with the Appendix on the 


question whether a Universal Mon- 
archy 1)6 desirable (Amsterdam, Elzt*- 
vir, 1640). The nuthor was a Calal jnan 
monk, bom in 1008, and educated un- 
der the Spanish vioeroyalty of Xaphbs 
in tho time of Philip II., with wh»)se 
spirit ho became sinc(‘rely imbxujd. His 
mo was filled with wild adventures and 
extraordinary studios, Twxmty-seven 
years of it he was, ut different timcH, 
in prison, and there, in fact, wrote 
this strange and eloquent book, em- 
bodying and illustrating the boldewt 
dreams of Spanish ambition. * ‘ Deexui- 
nali miseria,” he siiys, “ d(5t(‘.ntii8 ct 
segi’otus, nec relationibns instrni n(‘({ 
liurisaut scientiis ullis adjuvan xx»lai, 
quin et ipsa ss. Biblia mihi a<hunpta 
merunt," p. 464. Ifis last years were 
patronized by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
no died in France in 1639, Hi» Mo- 
narchia Hispanica has been often re- 
printed ; — the last time, X think, at 
Berlin, 1840. 
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But the question, where the line should be drawn 
between the great contending parties, was long the 
subject of fierce wars. The struggle began with the 
enunciation of Luther’s ninety-five propositions, and 
his burning the Pope’s bulls at Wittenberg. It was 
ended, as far as it is yet ended, by the peace of West- 
jihalia. During the hundred and thirty years that 
elapsed between these two points, Spain was indeed 
far renaoved fi-om the fields where the most cruel bat- 
tles of the religious wars were fought ; but how deep 
was the interest the Spanish people took in the contest 
is plain firom the bitterness of their struggle against 
the Protestant princes of Germany; from the vast 
efibrts they made to crush the Protestant rebellion in 
the Netherlands; from the expedition of the 
* 420 Armada against * Protestant England ; and from 
the interference of Philip the Second in the 
affairs of Henry the Third and Henry the Fourth, 
when, during the League, Protestantism seemed to be 
gaining ground in France ; — in short, it may be seen 
from the presence of Spain and her armies in every 
part of Europe where it was possible to reach and 
assail the great movement of the Keformation. 

Those, however, who were so eager to cheek the 
power of Protestantism when it was afar off, would 
not be idle when the danger drew near to their 
own homes.® The first alarm seems to have come 
from Kome. In March, 1521, Papal briefs were sent 
to Spain, warning the Spanish government to prevent 
the further introduction of books written by Luther 

* TlwfeKJts in the sul)sequent account par J. A, Llorente (Paris, 1817 
of the progress and suppression of the 4 tom. 8yo), and tho History of the 
Protestant Eefomation in Spain are Eoforxnation in Spain,*’ by Xhos* Mo- 
taken, in general, from the “ Histoire Crie, Edinburgh, 182^, 8vo* 

Critique oe I'lnquisition d’Espagne,’^ 
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and his followers, which, it was believed, had then 
been secretly penetrating into the country for about a 
year. These briefs, it should be observed, were ad- 
dressed to the civil administration, which still, in 
form at least, kept an entire control over such subjects. 
But it was more natural, and more according to the 
ideas then prevalent in other countries as well as in 
Spain, to look to the ecclesiastical power for remedies 
in a matter connected with religion; and the great 
body of the Spanish people seems wUlingly to have 
done so. In less than a month, therefore, from the 
date of the briefs in question, and perhaps even before 
they were received in Spain, the Grand Inquisitor 
addressed an order to the tribunals under his jurisdic- 
tion, requiring them to search for and seize all books 
supposed to contain the doctrines of the new heresy. 
It was a bold measure, but it was a successful 
one.® The government * gladly countenanced *421 
it; for, in whatever form Protestantism ap- 
peared, it came with more or less of the spirit of resist- 
ance to all the favorite projects of the Emperor; and 
the people countenanced it because, except a few 
scattered individuals, all true Spaniards regarded Lu- 


* The Gnind InquisitorB had always 
shown an iinitinctxvo desire to obtain 

jurisdiction over hooks, whether print- 
e<l or manuscript. Torquernada, tho 
fiercest, if not quite the first of them, 
burned at ^Seville, in 1490, a quantity 
of Hebrew Bibles and other manu- 
scripts, on the ground that they wore 
the work of Jews ; and at Salamanca, 
flubscij^uently, he destroyed, in the same 
way, six thousand volumes more, on tho 
ground that they were books of magic 
and sorcery. But in all this he |>ro- 
cee<led, not by virtue of his Intmisito- 
rial oflftce, but as Biirriontos had done 
forty years before (see (mte, p, 825), by 
direct royal authority, until 1521, 
therefore, the press remained in tho 
hands of the OUlorss, or judges of the 


higher courts, and other persona civil 
and ecclesiastical, who, from the first 
appearance of printing in tho country, 
and certainly for above twenty years 
after that period, had granted, by spe- 
cial power from the sovereigns, what- 
ever licenses were deemed necessary for 
the printii^ and circulation of books. 
Llorenfco, Bust, do ITnquisition, Tom. 
I. pp. 281, 456. Mendei!, Tyiio^^phfa, 
pp. 61, 831, 875. It may bo worth 
noting hero that Alfonso X. in his Par- 
tidas (Part 11. Titulo xxxi. ley 11) pro- 
vided that the booksellers— 
rios^ in any ITniversity should sell no 
books which tho rector had not first ex- 
amined and licensed as ** buenos et legi- 
bles et verdaderos." This was two cen- 
tunes before the invention of printing. 
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ther and his followers witli hardly more favor than 
they did Mohammed or the Jews. 

Meantime, the Supreme Council, as the highest body 
in the Inquisition was called, proceeded in their work 
with a firm and equal step. By successive decrees, 
between 1521 and 1535, it was ordained that all 
persons who kept in their possession books infected 
with the doctrines of Luther, and even all who failed 
to denounce such persons, should be excommunicated, 
and subjected to degrading punishments. This gave 
the Inquisition a right to inquire into the contents 
and character of whatever books were already printed. 
Next, they arrogated to themselves the power to 
determine what books might be sent to the proas j 
claiming it gradually and with little noise, but effect- 
ually,^ and if, at first, without any direct grant of 
authority from the Pope, or from the King of Spain, 
stiU necessarily with the implied assent of both, 
* 422 and generally with * means furnished by one or 
the other. At last a sure expedient was found, 
which left no doubt of the process to be used, and very 
little as to the results that would follow. 

In 1539 Charles the Fifth obtained a Papal bull 
authorizing him to procure from the University of 


* I notice in a few works printed be- 
fore 1560 that the Inquisition, without 
formal authority, began quietly to take 
cognizance and control of books that 
were about to bo published. Thus, in 
a curious treatise on Exchange, ** Tra- 
tado de' Cambios,'’ hy Crist6val de Vil- 
lalon, printed at Talladolid in 1541, 
4to, the title-page declares that it had 
been “wto por los Sefiores In^isi- 
dores” ; and In Pero Mexia’s ** Silva 
de VariaXeccion'^ (Sevilla, 1543, folio), 
though the title ^ves the imperial li- 
cense for printing, the colophon adds 
that of the Apostolical Inquisitor. 

There was no reason for either, except 
the anxiety of the author to be safe 


from an authority which rested on no 
law, but which was already r<icogiiize<l 
as formidable. Similar renmrkH may 
be made about the ** The^5^i<^a de Vir- 
tudes ” of Castilla, which was fonnally 
licensed, in 1536, by Ahrnso Muiuitpie, 
the Inquisitor-General, though it was 
dedicated to the Emperor, and bears 
the Imperial authority to print* On 
the other hand, the *‘Ley do Amor 
Sancto,” by Fr. do Ossuna, 1543, is 
simply said to have boon ** examined” 
by order of the ProHsor or Co-atljutor of 
the Bishop of Seville, not licensed, nor 
in any way sutjjeetea to the authority 
of the Inquisition ; so that it was rather 
recommended than anything else. 
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Louvain, in Flanders, wliere the Lutheran controversy 
would naturally be better understood than in Spain, 
a list of books dangerous to be introduced into his 
dominions. It was printed in 1546, and was the first 
“Index Expurgatorius ” published under Spanish au- 
thority, and the second in the world. Subsequently 
it was submitted by the Emperor to the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition, under whose authority 
additions were made to it ; after which it was promul- 
gated anew in 1550, thus consummating the Inquisito- 
rial jurisdiction over this great lever of modem pro- 
gress and civilization, — a jurisdiction, it should be 
noted, which was confirmed and enforced by the most 
tremendous of all human penalties, when, in 1558, 
Philip the Second ordained the punishments of confis- 
cation and death against any person who should sell, 
buy, or keep in his possession, any book prohibited by 
the Index Expurgatorius of the Inquisition.® 


® Peigtiot, Essai sur la Libertd 
(VEcnre, Pans, 1832, 8vo, pp. 65, 61. 
Baillct, Jug(‘mons des Savans, Amster- 
dazu, 1725, 12izio, Tom. 11, Parfcie I. 
p. 43. Father Paul Sarpi’s remarka- 
t»le accmitit of tho ori^^iu of the Inciui- 
sition, and of tlui Index Expurgatorius 
of Vtiniiu*, which was the first ever 
printed, Ojxjre, Helmstadt, 1768, 4to, 
Tom, IV. jip, 1-67. Llorente, Hist, 
do rimmisition, Tom. I. pp. 469-464, 
470. vogt, Catalogus Lihromm Rario- 
rum, Hamburgi, 1753, 8vo, pp. 867- 
369, Gayangos regards the Index 
pnnted at Yalladolid in 1659 as *Hhe 
first formal oxpurgatory Index” pub- 
lished in t>j)ain, the earlier indices 
having heen intended chiefly for the 
IrfOw Oouniritis. So much for Europe. 
Abroad it was worse. From 1660 a 
certificate was obliged to accompany 
everff hook, setting forth that it was 
mt a prohibitiHl book, without which 
certificate hook was permitted to be 
8oM or read in the colonies. (Llorente, 
Tom. I. p, 467.) But thus far the In- 
quisition, in relation to tho Index Ex- 
purgatorius, consulted the civil author- 


ities, or was specially authorized 
them to act. In 1640 this ceremony 
was no longer observed, and tho Index 
w^ })riute(i by the Inquisition alone, 
without any commission from the civil 
government. From the time when the 
danger of the heresy of Luther became 
considerable, no books arriving from 
Germany and France were permitted 
to be circulated in Spain, except by 
special license. Bisbe y Vidal, Tra- 
tado de Comedias, Barcelona, 1618, 
12mo, f. 66. 

From the official records of the In- 
quisition in the trial of Luts de Leon, 
1672-1676, it appears that tho Span- 
ish booksellers did not venture to op<*.n 
the bales of books they were fre(nuintly 
receiving from France and elsewhere — 
“ de Francta y de otras partes ” — with- 
out an es|Kioial permission to do so from 
tho Holy Office. (Ooleccion do Docu- 
mentos ineditos para la Historia de 
Espafia, por Salvd y Barando, Tom. X. 
1847, p. 390, 8vo.) Those suspected 
books were, no doubt, some of them 
Spanish ; for a few tracts and treatises 
by Spanish Protestants, such as Perez 
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*423 *The contest with Protestantism in Sjpain 
under such auspices was short. It began in 
earnest jand in blood about 1559, and was substan- 
tially ended in 1570. At one period the new doctrine 
had made some progress in the monasteries and among 
the clergy; and though it never became fi)rmidablo 
from the numbers it enlisted, yet many of those who 
joined its standard were distinguished by their learn- 
ing, their rank, or their general intelligence. But the 
higher and more shining the mark, the more it at- 
tracted notice, and the more surely it was reached. 
The InqLuisition had already existed seventy years, and 
was at the height of its power and favor. Cardinal 
Ximenes, one of the boldest and most far-sighted 
statesmen, and one of the sternest bigots the world 
ever saw, had for a long period united in his own per- 
son the office of Civil Administrator of Spain wit h tliat 
of Grand Inquisitor, and had used the extraordinary 
powers such a position gave him to confirm the In- 


de Pineda, Enzinas, &c., were printed 
ill Venice, Antwcii), and Paiis, before 
1600. But thoir number was rory 
small A list of thorn, and of nearly 
all the works of Spanish Protestants, 
published to spread the faith of their 
authors, can be found in the curious 
and interesting notice by B. B. Wiffen, 
pre fixed to his reprint o? the ‘'Epistola 
Consolatoria por Juan Perez,” 1848. 
But, from a very different source, we 
happen to know how these heretical 
books wore ferreted out; for wo ai’c 
told that Carranza — the same person 
who afterwards became Archbishop of 
Toledo, and who was the most distin- 
guidied of the victims of the Inquisi- 
tion (see post in this chapter) —was 
sent by Philip II. to the Low Countries 
in 1667, to inquire concerning heretical 
books in the Spanish language printed 
Out of Spain; and, at his suggestion, 
^ books arriving in Spain were ex- 
amined before they were permitted to 
come into ciretdatiom (Porrefto, Di- 
ohos y Hechos de Phelipe II., ed. I7i8, 


. 82.) Only two years Inter ('‘arranav 
imstuf was givfu up to th<‘ Iiupiimtion 
as a heretic by Pliilip, 

But Philip did not atop h(‘rt‘. In 
conjunction with tlm Diikf* of Alvn, 
ho prepared an Index KxpurgaioriuH, 
whicih, with a prf^ffieo hy Ariiis Monta- 
no, was printed in 1571 at tlwj myal 
expense, Imt wan given o?//// to the 
Censors of Bwks, who yvm\ forhidtkn 
to permit it to he sent hu tmpMt/ eke. 
*‘Ii ip»i,” says the order lif Philip, 
“privatim, nullisquo <u>nsciis, apud 
80 indieem Bxpur^tonum hakdmnt, 
quem eundem ne<iue aliis cfunmunwia- 
bunt, noquo jpus exomplum ulli da- 
bunt,” etc. This nemt t/is very 
Index itself is a rvliuoment of tyranny, 
since it did not permit the imrson who 
had a forbi<i<lou book to know that it 
was thus forbidden till ho was imnished 
for possessing it. Another edition of 
this extraortfimny Index was printed 
in im, filling three hundred and sk- 
ty-thxee pages. 
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quisition at home, and to spread it over the newly dis- 
covered continent of America.® His successor 
was * Cardinal Adrien, the favored preceptor of * 424 
Charles the Fifth, who filled above a year the 
places of Grand Inquisitor and of Pope ; so that, for a 
season, the highest ecclesiastical authority was made to 
minister to the power of the Inquisition in Spain, as 
the highest political authority had done before.^ And 
now, after an interval of twenty years, had come 
Philip the Second, wary, inflexible, unscrupulous, at 


® Canlinal Ximenes was really ecjnal 
to the poHitioii thi‘H(‘, (iKtniordmary ot- 
fieea gave him, and exeiciscd liis gi'cat 
authouty with sagacity and zeal, and 
with a ooulldciiee in the*resourcea of his 
own genma that seenn'd to double Ma 
power. It should, however, never bo 
forgotten that, but for hwi, the In- 
(puhition, instead of luniig enlarged, 
avS it was, twenty ycara after its os- 
tabUsliintmt, would have been con- 
strained within coinpaiativ(dy nari'ow 
limits, and ])robiil)ly soon overthrown. 
For, in 1512, when the einhirrans- 
nunits of the pnhlic treasury iu<diiuHl 
Ferdinand to a(‘(‘(‘pt fiom the pei'se(nited 
new cionverts a large sum of money, 
whi(di he iKMuled to oarij on his war 
agtiinst Navani», — a gift which they 
offerttd on th(^ single and most righteous 
condition, tliat witnesses cited before 
the Impiisition sliould be examinfi<l 
pubikty, — Cardinal Xim<mcs not only 
us<id his influence with the king to 
prevent him from acscepting the offer, 
mil fumished him with resources that 
made its acceptance nnn(}<M‘Sf}ary. And 
again, in 1517, when (Jharhjs Y., young, 
and not witliont geiKTous impulses, ro- 
coivetl, on the same just condition, from 
the same oppresse-d Christians, a still 
larger offer of money to defray his ex- 
penses in taking possession of his king- 
dom, and when ho hod obtained assur- 
ances of the rcasonablenoss of granting 
their re(j[U 08 t from the principal univer- 
sities ami men of l(^amlng in Spain and 
in Flanders, Cardinal >Smenes inter- 
posed anew his great influence, and — 
not without some? suppression of tho 
tmth — prevented a second time the 
acceptance of the offer. He, too, it 
vm who arranged the jurisdiction of 


the tribunals of the Inquisition in the 
different provuices, settling them on 
deepei and moie solid foundations ; 
and, finally, it was this master spiiit 
of his time who first earned the In<pi- 
sition beyond tho limits of Spain, es- 
tablishing it in Oran, w^hieh was his 
personal conquest, and in the Canaries 
and Cuba, where lie made provident 
arrangements, by virtue of which it 
■was snhsecpiently (jxteuded through all 
Spanish Ammica. And yet, before he 
wieldcnl the power of the J inquisition, 
h(} opposed its estiiblisliment. Llo- 
rente, Hist , Chap. X., Art. 6 and 7. 

Still Ximones has always been ven- 
erated in Sjiain. Philip IV. endeav- 
ored to pro(uire his beatification ; and 
Pedro do (Quintanilla, who wtis em- 
ployed by Philip to solicit this glory at 
Komo, published, among other works 
that he pn^pared for tin*. one 

entitled *‘Oranum Ximenii virtute Ca- 
thoHeum” (Romfo, 1(158, 4to), in which 
he undertakes to show that, from the 
time of tho gimt Cinnlinal’s d(‘ath, in 
1517, to 1(?57, ho had, from his abodes 
in heaven, many times iuttTvmKjd mi- 
racnlously in the affairs of Africa to 
secure and extend there th(‘, compiests 
h« had himself begun earlier, Init to 
favor whieh, at the final struggle in 
1509, it was pretended that the inmude 
of Joshua stopping the sun had been 
repeatwl in order to favor his success. 
(Quintanilla, p. 213.) But H<ui a very 
able and much inoic wise tliscusHion 
of the character of Cardinal Ximenes 
in Havemann, Barstellungcn, Gfittin- 
gott, 1850, pp, 138-100, and another 
m the first appendix to Ferrer del Ric^s 
“Becadencia de TCspafia,” 1860. 

^ Llorente, Tom. L p. 419. 
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the head of an empire on which, it was lioasted, the 
sun never set, consecrating all his own great enei'gies 
and all the resources of his vast dominions to the 
paramount object of extirpating every fonn of heresy 
from the countries under his control, and consolidating 
the whole into one grand religious empire. 

Still, the Inquisition, regarded as the chief 
*425 outward * means of driving the Lutheran doc- 
trines from Spain, might have failed to achieve 
its work if the people, as well as the govern- 


* 426 ment, had not been 


® The Protestants had little success 
in getting tlieiv great weapon of attack 
— a vernacular Bible — into Spain ; 
little, 1 mean, compared with their suc- 
cess in Italy. The history of their at- 
tempt, however, is both interesting and 
impoitant. The Spanish Bible upon 
which they chiefly relied is the one of 
1602, which was immared by Cypriano 
de Valem ; but which, m fact, is a sec- 
ond edition, much improved, of that 
of Cassiodoro de Reyna, 1669, which, 
in its turn, had freely used for the Old 
Testament the Jews’ Bible in Spanish, 
printed at Perrara, in 1663. 

Of the Jews’ Bible, founded in part 
on a Spanish version of the Pentateuch, 

E ublislied at Constantinople iu 1547, I 
ave alretidy given an account suificient 
for our pun)osc, Peiiod I. Chap. III. 
n. 25. 

Of that of Cassiodoro de Reyna we 
know less than would be interesting. 
Its author was a native of Seville, and 
educated at the university there j but, 
becoming a horetio, he escaped from 
Spain about 1657, and went first to 
London, then to Basle, — - whore, with 
the aid of the Senate, ho published his 
Bible in 1569, — and, at last, to Prank- 
fort, where he was laving in 1673 ; the 
latest date we have concerning him. 
(Pellicer, Bib. cle Trad., Tom. 11. pp. 
81-89.) His Bible, a work of faithful 
learning, is remarkable in several re- 
spects. It distributes the books as in 
the Yul^te, and omits part of the 
Apocrypha. It is paged in three dif- 
ferent portions, as if they were all ad- 
vancing through the press at one and 


its earnest allies;^ 


the same time Th<‘ first is in 1138 
columns; cuds with Sohunon ; aiul in- 
cludes the two A|Mu‘ryphul Books of 
Esdras, togetluT with* Tohit, .liulith, 
and Bfclesiust u'us.^ Th(‘ spi'ond has 
544 columns, and imdudes tli<‘ rest of 
the Old Te.st ament and the two Books 
of Maccabees. The third is in 608 
colunms, and iiudud»‘s only the New 
Testament. Tlie place of 5>»hheation 
and the printer’s nanu* artMiot not(*d iu 
it, and so it is often indicated as the 
“Bear’s Bilde,” becuuM* on the title- 
page a lx*ar is representfsl plundering 
a beehive ; }>ut the faets that K(*yna 
was ten years in making it, and that it 
was printed at Hie-le by 'Phtnuas (hiari- 
nus, wen‘ n^eonhsl by Ueyna hiuihclf 
iu a copy w’hu'h he gave to the labmry 
of that eity m 1570, and wliieh is still 
shown theriL That la* usisl the Fer- 
rara Old Testament is fully lulniitted 
by him, and is jturtieularly impanmt in 
the Psidms, wnudi, after the J(*wiHh 
fashion, an* divided intt> five books. 
The whole w’ork is in hirgi* 4to. 

Of Valera’s Bible wo know somewhat 
more than we do of Reyna’s ; but not 
much. Valera himself, “ Hanindo vul- 
garmente cl iferqfn nays the 

Index of 1667, cjr, as Nicolas Antonio 
says of him, “infume nobis w‘mp(*r no- 
men, waft proba])ly more feHn»<l and 
detested for his hf*re«y than any Span- 
iard of hi« time. He was bom at Se- 
ville in 1632, and, ns he ttdls us, knew 
Reyna personally, and was a fellow- 
student with Arias Montano, tho learned 
editor of the Antwerj) Polyglott. But 
when ho booanie a Protestant he of 
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on all such subjects, the current in Spain had, from 
the first, taken only one direction. Spaniards had 
contended against misbelief with so implacable a 
hatred, for centuries, that the spirit of that old con- 
test had become one of the elements of their national 
existence; and now, having expelled the Jews, and 
reduced the Moors to submission, they turned them- 
selves, with the same fervent zeal, to purify their soil 


course Iletl, as did His earliest 

restnig-placo seems to li.-ive l)ccn Gene- 
va, wlieie. he translated Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes. Afterwards he visited England, 
and spent some time both at Oxford 
and Cambndge (Wood’s Atheme, ed. 
Bhss, Tom 11 , Fasti, p 169), and 
finally he w(*ut to Amshu'dam, where 
we lose sight of him just at the moment 
wh(*u, as he tells us, he was pieparmg, 
at tlie age of si‘.veuty, to retuin to Eng- 
land, in levisiug and rewriting the 
translation of U(‘ynn, he jirooeetled as 
did tins tiaiisLitors of our English ver- 
sion in tin* turn* of JauK's 1 . I mean 
that he sought ahsistainie in the labors 
of his predm*ssois , — namely, in the 
Jews’ Ihble of 155;^ , in the New Tes- 
tament of Eiuneiseo «le Enzhias, Ant- 
werp, 154J, dedicated to Charles Y., 
but immediatidy su])pr<'sse(l ; and in 
that of 1556, by 1). Juan Perez, pnnted 
at Vimice witlmut his umm ; — and as 
Valera, moreover, enjoyed the great 
lights of the Compluteusiau and Aiit- 
weiii Pulyglotts, — to both of which 
he refers with th(i honor they so richly 
<lt!Hwrve, — lus Bible, ]>riut.e(l at Am- 
sterdam in 1602, and containing the 
Apocrypha in its plattci, as well as the 
Old and NewTestammits, was prepared 
on the true foundations for such a 
work, It is, how(Wer, a largo folio of 
nearly nine huiulnMl })ages, and, there- 
fore, is not at all suited to the leger- 
demain ni'(«lful for the circulation of 
Protestantism in iipain at that dark 
]t>eriod, so that it secerns to have been 
no more known there than his New 
Teataxmmt, which was printed sepa- 
rately in England in 1596, hut of 
which, as we kno^, not many coiiies 
ever penetrated into the Spanish pe- 
niiiflula. 

There is an account by Enrinas him- 
VOL. I. 32 


self, ongiually published in 1545, con- 
cerning his imprisonment for ti'anslat- 
ing the New Testament, an interesting 
abstract of which may be found in the 
notes (pp. 7-17) to his “Dos lufor- 
maciones,” s 1 1857 

These few but important facts close 
up the history of Spanish Christian 
vei'sioiis of the Bible for neaily two 
centuries , — iiaimdy, until the version 
of Father Scio (Valencia, 1790-1793, 
Folio, 10 vols.) and that of Felix Torres 
Ainat, Madrid, 1822-1825 ; both, of 
course, accoidmg to the straitest dog- 
imis of the fc3])anLsh Church, and neither 
of them intendiHl foi popular use. In- 
deed, by the old Index of 1667, “Regia 
quinta,” itU Spanish versions of the 
Bible, or of anij part of it, arc abso- 
lutely forbiddiui, and it is only by 
“Regia octava” of the Index of 1790 
that even such versions as those of Fa- 
th(*r Scio and Toitcs Amat arc i)er- 
mitted, on the gi-ound that thtiy ai'c ac- 
companied with such (tuOmizvd notes, 
etc., as will prcjvent the suggestion of 
unsound opinions. Even th(*be restric- 
tions, howiw(U‘, have been in a great 
dcOTce remov(‘d, as to versions made by 
orthodox authority, and conforming to 
the Vulgate, (H. T. Wallis, Glimpses 
of 1847, 12mo, New York, 

1849, e.h^. 16, an acute and agreeable 
book.) Still, I suj)])ose it wouhl be 
dilhcult or imposiSiluo to ci^eulat<^ a 
JProtcstaTvt verKiou of the Bible in Spain. 
At least, Borrow found it to bo so, 
when ho made the attempt. 

On the old Spanish vtirsions of the 
Bible, Jewish and (dinstian, .see Cas- 
tro, Bib. Esp,, Tom. I., 1781, i>p. 400- 
536 ; and on the ?rot<‘Htant vcrHions 
alone, see Pollieer, Bib. de Trad*, Tom. 
II. pT). 31, 41, 120, and N, Antonio, 
Bib. Nova, Tom. I. pj). 234, 261, 766. 
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from wtat they trusted would prove the last trace of 
heretical pollution. To achieve this groat object, Pope 
Paul the Fourth, in 1558, — the same year in which 
P hili p the Second had decreed the most odious and 
awful penalties of the civil government in aid of the 
Inquisition, — granted a brief, by which all the pre- 
ceding dispositions of the Church against hereti(!s w'cre 
confirmed, and the tribunals of the Inquisition were 
authorized and required to proceed against all persons 
supposed to be infected wutli the new l)elief, even 
though such persons might be bishops, archbishops, 
or cardinals, dukes, princes, kings, or emperors; — a 
power which, taken in all its relations, w'{is more for- 
midable to the progress of intellectual improvement 
than had ever before been granted to any body of 
men, civil or ecclesiastical® 

The portentous authority thus given was at once 
freely exercised. The first public auto de fc of Protes- 
tants was held at Valladolid in 1559, and others 
*427 followed, both there *and elsewhere.^® The 
royal family was occasionally present; several 
persons of rank suffered ; and a general popular favor 


® Llorcixte, Tom. II. pp. 183, 184. 

10 Ibid, Tom. IT. Chap. XX , XXI., 
and XXIV. Histona del Colegio de 
San Bartolom^, ec , per Yergara y el 
Marques de Alvcntos, FoL, Toni. I., 
17(56, p. 269, An account of this mato 
d&fif May 21, 1559, by Oonzalo do Tlles- 
cas, who witnessed it, rejoicing in his 
orthodoxy, is much more shocking than 
anything similar that I have read from 
unbelievers in the Church of Boine. It 
is in his Historia Pontifical y Catoli- 
ca, lihro VI, cap. 30, § iv, this sec- 
tion being wholly given to the autos 
of Protestants. 'V^men were among 
those burnt in May ; ** Uvo,” he says, 
<*entre los quemaaos slgunas monjas, 
bien mozas y hetmosas.*^ At this pe- 
riod, according to lUescas, the Prot- 
estant cause waa g^ing in Spain . He 
says that many eminent persons in Val- 


ladolid, Stivillo, and Toledo at- 

tached to it. “ Knin tuntoH y tulcH qm* 
sc tuvo creido (|ui‘ «i <Iuh o* tn'w niios 
mas 80 tardani i*n rcnuHliar (‘sto daho W‘ 
abrasara toda hispafia y viuituu uaiw a 
la mas awjx'm desvt'iitura, tpio jamas 
en ollaHw avia vikIo " (Tomo I L fi* 335- 
333). But tluH wiiK, I Huppohit, an ex- 
aggeration due to luH a<!miraU<m for 
the Iut(uiflition, of which he wiy« oIhc- 
whcrc (f. 101 a.), Hi por cl no futnu, ya 
estnvicra toda Kbpafta inficionatla dc la 
pestilencial doctrina y secta Luth<»mm.‘* 
One might, howcvcn\ ])arlly iuf<*rthi» 
state of tnxngs from the account wdutdi 
the Protestant Cipriaiio de Valera gives 
of the condition of his convent in Se- 
ville when he esoap'ed from it in 1557. 
See pp. 247, etc,, of bU Dos Tmbadoe, 
first printed in 1588, and reprinted $. h 
185lf 
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evidently followed the horrors that were perpetrated. 
The number of victims was not large when compared 
with earlier periods, seldom exceeding twenty burned 
at one time, and fifty or sixty subjected to cruel and 
degrading punishments; but many of those who suf- 
fered were, as the nature of the crimes alleged against 
them implied, among the leading and active minds of 
their age. Men of learning were particularly obnox- 
ious to suspicion, since the cause of Protestantism 
appealed directly to learning for its support. San- 
chez, the best classical scholar of his time in Spain, 
Luis de Leon, the best Hebrew critic and the most 
eloquent preacher, and Mariana, the chief Spanish 
historian, with other men of letters of inferior name 
and consideration, were summoned before the tribunals 
of the Inquisition, in order that they might at least 
avow their submission to its authority, even if they 
were not subjected to its censures. 

Nor were persona of the holiest lives and the most 
ascetic tempers beyond the reach of its mistrust, if 
they but showed a tendency to inquiry. Thus, Juan 
do Avila, known under the title of the Apostle of 
Andalusia, and Luis de Granada, the devout mystic, 
with Teresa de Jesus and Juan de la Cruz, both of 
whom were afterwards canonized by the Church of 
Rome, all passed through its cells, or in some shape 
underwent its discipline. So did some of the ecclesi- 
astics most distinguished by their rank and authority. 
Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, 
after being tormented eighteen years by its persecu- 
tions, died, at last, in craven submission to its power ; 
and Cazalla, who had been a favorite chaplain of the 
Emperor Charles the Eiflh, was strangled at the stake 
as an indulgence for an unmanly recantation, and then 
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burnt. Even the faith of the principal personages of 
the kingdom was inquired into, and, at different 
* 428 times, proceedings sufficient, at least, to * assert 
its authority, were instituted in relation to Don 
John of Austria, and the formidable Duke of Alva ; “ 
proceedings, however, which must be regarded rather 
as matters of show than of substance, since the whole 
institution was connected with the government from 
the first, and became more and more subservient to 
the policy of the successive masters of the state, as its 
tendencies were developed in successive reigns. 

The great purpose, therefore, of the government 
and the Inquisition may be considered as having been 
fulfilled in the latter part of the reign of Philip the 
Second, — further, at least, than such a purpose was 
ever fulfilled in any other Christian country, and fur- 
ther than it is ever likely to be again fulfilled else- 
where. The Spanish nation was then become, in the 
sense they themselves gave to the term, the most 
thoroughly religious nation in Europe ; a fact signally 
illustrated in their own eyes a few years afterward, 
when it was deemed desirable to expel the remains of 
the Moorish race from the Peninsula, and six hundred 
thousand peaceable and industrious subjects were, 

^ Llorentc, Tom, II. Cliap, XIX., ^ving tlio royal word to rtftuni him. 
XXV., and other places Wc have the One of the Owitl(*mtiii of the Ohamher 
sufficient authoxily of Paravioino, that carried it, and when the IiKmisitor 
the Inquisition once refused obedience had road it, he replied with holy zeal, 
to a request of Philip II., and refused ‘Sir, toll the king to take Iwick the 
it, too, in a disrespectful manner, “A office he has given me ((^uo tome sit 
distinguisbted lady of the court," says oficio) j but if ho pleawts to <lo this 
the euphuistical preacher, ‘‘was dan- thing, let him first destroy the Impiiwi' 

g BTously (dcsaXuciadamente ’) iU, and tion. Tho Gentletnan nqxjrted this 
or physicians deemed indispensable answer carefully, and his Majesty, 
the skiu of an eminent herbolis^ a Va- having heard it with atttuition, said, 
lencian Morisoo, then in the prisons of ‘ Truly Quiroga teaches ua to bo Chris* 
the Inq^uisition at Toledo. Our lord tians,*^— a reply,” adds the courtly 
Don Philip the Second wrote a letter theologian, “ not merely generou^ not 
(paj^l) to Oardinal Quiroga, the In- merely royal, but one that I would call 
quieitor-Oeneral, desiring that the pris- difoim.*' Jeeu Christo Desagraviado, 
oner might be intrusted to him, and 1688, ft. d, 10. 
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from religious bigotry, cruelly driven out of tbeir 
native country, amidst the devout exultation of the 
whole kingdom, — Cervantes, Lope de V ega, and others 
of the principal men of genius then alive, joining in 
the general jubilee.^ From this time, the voice of 
religious dissent can hardly be said to have been heard 
in the land; and the Inquisition, therefore, down to its 
overtlirow in 1808, became more and more a political 
engine, much occupied about cases connected 
with the policy of the state, though under * the * 429 
pretence that they were eases of heresy or un- 
belief. The great body of the Spanish people rejoiced 
alike in their loyalty and their orthodoxy; and the 
few who differed in faith from the mass of their fellow- 
subjects were either held in silence by their fears, or 
else sunk away from the surface of society the moment 
their disaffection was suspected.^ 


See note to Chap. XL. of this Part. 
Don Quixote, Parte II c. 54, and Lope 
do Corona Tragica, Lib. II. 

Obras fc)Uolta.s, 1770, Tom. IT. p. 30. 
yelascpuiJ! painti'd a grand picture on 
this atrocious crime of state, of which 
m account may be found in Stirling’s 
Artists of Spain, 1848, Vol. II. p. 699. 

Sir Kdinund Head, m the first cliap- 
tor of his Hamlbook of the History of 
Painting, London, 12mo, 1848, after 
speaking of **tho one Spanish Institu- 
tion, the Inquisition,” has these strik- 
ing words : ** 1 say the wie Spanish In- 
stitution, because it was the single 
^mnion bond and link which united 
into one monarchy all the scattered 
kingdoms and lordsliips making up 
what we call Spain. ” The whole ox this 
chapter, 'which is on *‘the influence of 
Bahgion on Spanish Painting,” is rich 
with the refUsetions of a wise and philo- 
sophical spirit, familiar with the Span- 
ish character. 

The iKilitical character of the Inqui- 
sition was well understood from an 
early period by persons familiar with 
the condition of Spain and with the 
workings of its government, Agostino 


Kani, ambassador of Yenicc at Madrid 
in 1598, after the death of Philip II , 
says, in one of his dt‘ST)atches : II Re 
81 puo dir capo dell’ Imxuismone, de- 
nomiuando t‘,sso gl’ inejmistori e mi- 
nistri. Adopra (luesf offizio per tenor 
m freno i sudditi e castigargli con la 
segrotezza c seventJi con cKc si precede 
in esso, dove non puo farlo con Tauto- 
ritk ordinaria secolare, sc ben suprema, 
del cousiglio reale, si danno mauo m- 
sieine o s’ aiutano in seiwizio del Re 
per riyictto del Stato, Albferi, Rela- 
zioni Yoncto Senii L Yol. V., 18(51, 
485. 

Between the suppression of the 
Beformation by Philip II., about 1570, 
and the suppression of the Inquisition 
in 1808, I recollect but four Spauiarils 
of note who were converted to the Prot- 
estant faith, and who printed anything 
in support of their opinions. Thc.;2r/f^ 
of those was, as is commonly said, Tom6 
Carrascon, an Augustinian monk, who 
escaped to England and was mtulc a 
Canon of Hereford Cathedral by tlames 
L He wrote in Spanish a treatise of 
SOO pp. 8vo, against Monachism, a^inst 
performing the services of the church 
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The results of such extraordinary traits in tho na- 
tional character could not fail to be impressed upon the 
literature of any country, and particularly upon a 
literature which, like that of Spain, had always been 
strongly marked by the popular temperament and 
peculiarities. But the period was not one in which 
such traits could be produced with poetical effect. 
Tho ancient loyalty, which had once been so generous 
an element in the Spanish character and cultivation, 
was now infected with the ambition of universal em- 
pire, and was lavished upon princes and nobles who, 
like the three Philips and their ministers, wore 
*430 * unworthy of its homage j so that, in the Span- 
ish historians and epic poets of this period. 


in Latin, etc., and printed it somcwliGre 
in Flanders, without date of place or 
year, hut ^probably soon after 1628 
(Ocios de Espaiioles Emigrados, Lon- 
dres, Tom. 1 1824, pp. 156-161). 
It appeared again, I believe, in 1633, 
and a small edition of it was printed 
some years since in England without 
date, in a Seemd ap])endix to which, 
published soon afterwards, it is set 
forth that Thomas Carasion is not the 
true name of the author, but Fernando 
de Texeda, who published two or three 
other Protestant treatises in Latin and 
English, and in 1623 translated the 
English Liturgy into Spanisli, apropos 
of the proposed match or Prii3c<i Charles 
witii the Spanish Infanta, For this, 
which he did at the suggestion of Bish- 
op Williams, he was mode Vicar of 
Blackmere and Prebend of Hereford. 
,He was also connected with the ITni- 
versity of Oxford, and, in conse<iuence 
of this, a slight notice of him may 
he found in Bliss’s edition of Wood^s 
Ath^n®, Vol. II. p. 413. The secemd 
is Sebastian de la Enzina, who pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1708, a revised 
-edition of the Kew Testament of Oypri- 
ano de Valera (1696, see OTUe, note 8). 
He was minister to a oongre^tion of 
Spanish merchants in that cify, and 
beloved to the AnuJican church (Cas- 
tro, Biblioteoa, Tom^ L pp* 499-601). 


The third was Felix Antonio dr Alva- 
rado, who was also ol* tlu* Anglican 
church, and was mini.ster to a congpc- 

f ation of S])anish merchants in Lon- 
on. Ill 1709 h(5 publislit'd, ni>|)arcntly 
for the use of his nearers, a translation 
of the Iilngli.sh Litnrgy, to which he 
added a Treatino on Ordiinition ; both 
of which, together with some J)ialogiu*ft 
in Spanish and English for ac(|mring 
both languages, which ho publislicd in 
1719, au* on tlic Index Kxpnrgatonus 
of 1790, pp. 8, 102. 

But, gi*eat(*r than all other Spanish 
Piotestauts, ami (tvt'ry wav more im- 
portant, is Jow'ph Ulainto Whitt}, who 
was born at Hcvillo in 1776; took onhTs 
in tho fatholic (llmroh in 1 800 ; and, 
escaping to England, in <i(>uw»{iu(*tu*e. of 
the political troubles of the time, in 
1812, soonrenounct'd thetJatholie faith, 
and published, at different times, |K>wer- 
fal works against it, as well as other 
works, to which 1 shall occasionally 
refer, because they so well illustrate the 
literature of his country. H(» died at 
Liverpool in 1841, and a Life of him, 
by J, H. Thom, in three vole. 8vo, was 
printed at London In 1845. 

ThreS or four other Spaniards have 
since followed tho example of Blanco 
White, but none of so much talent, or 
in any respect of so much oonse^neace, 
as that very xmaarkable mam 
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and even in more popular writers, like Quevedo and 
Calderon, we find a vainglorious admiration of their 
country, and a poor flattery of royalty and rank, that 
remind us of the old Castilian pride and deference 
only by showing how both had lost their dignity. 
And so it is with the ancient religious feeling that was 
so nearly akin to this loyalty. The Christian spirit, 
which gave an air of duty to the wildest forms of 
adventure throughout the country, during its long 
contest with the power of misbelief, was now fallen 
away into a low and anxious bigotry, fierce and intol- 
erant towards everything that differed from its own 
sharply defined faith, and yet so pervading and so 
popular, that the romances and tales of the time are 
full of it, and the national theatre, in more than one 
form, becomes its strange and grotesque monument. 

Of course, the body of Spanish poetry and eloquent 
prose produced during this interval — the earlier part 
of which was the period of the greatest glory Spain 
ever enjoyed — was injuriously affected by so diseased 
a condition of the national character. That generous 
and manly spirit which is the breath of intellectual 
life to any people was restrained and stifled. Some 
departments of literature, such as forensic eloquence 
and eloquence of the pulpit, satirical poetry and elegant 
didactic prose, hardly appeared at all ; others, like epic 
poetry, were strangely perverted and misdirected; while 
yet others, like the drama, the ballads, and the lighter 
forms of lyrical verse, seemed to grow exuberant and 
lawless from the very restraints imposed on the rest ; 
restraints which, in &ct, forced poetical genius into 
channels where it would otherwise have flowed much 
more scantily, and with no such luxuriant results. 

The books that were published during the whole 
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period on wliich we are now entering, and indeed for a 
century later, bore everywhere marks of the subjection 
to which the press and those who wrote for it were 
alike reduced. From the abject title-pages and ded- 
ications of the authors tliemsclves, through 
*431 *the crowd of certificates collected from their 
friends to establish the orthodoxy of works that 
were often as little connected with religion as fairy 
tales, down to the colophon, supplicating pardon for any 
unconscious neglect of the authority of tlie Church or 
any too free use of classical mythology, wo are contin- 
ually oppressed with painful proofs, not only how com- 
pletely the human mind was enslaved in Spain, but 
how grievously it had become cramped and cilpplcd 
by the chains it had so long wom.^* 

But we shall be greatly in error, if, as -we notice 
these deep marks and strange peculiarities in Spanish 
literature, we suppose they were produced by the 
direct action either of the Inquisition or of the civil 
government of tlie country, compressing, as it were, 
with a physical power, the whole circle of society. 
Tliis would have been impossible. No nsition w'ould 
have submitted to it; much less so high-spirited anti 
chivalrous a nation as the Spanish in the reign of 
Charles the Fifth and in the greater part of that of 
Philip the Second. This dark work was done earlier. 
Its foundations were laid deep and sure in the old 
Castilian character. It was the result of the excess 
and misdirection of that very Christian zeal which 
fought so fervently and gloriously against the intrusion 

The dedications of Sppish au- hooh is, thn raoro anxious the author 
thors sometimea show this spirit in the seems to prot<j<‘,t it in this way. Thus 
strongest manner. To consecrate their I have a poor prosa translation of tho 
books from censure, some of them are Metamorpnoses, dedicated “a la 
dedicated to the Saints, the Saviour, purissiTna ih los Angeles y Horn* 
fee., in a manner at onoe absurd and re- bre^ Haiia Sanrissima*^ etc* 
volting; and the more objectionable the 
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of Mohammedanism into Europe, and of that military 
loyalty which sustained the Spanish princes so faith- 
fully through the whole of that terrible contest ; both 
of them high and ennobling principles, which in Spain 
were more wrought into the popular character than 
they were in any other country.^® 

* Spanish submission to an unworthy despot- * 432 
ism, and Spanish bigotry, were, therefore, not 
the results of the Inquisition, and the modern appli- 
ances of a corrupting monarchy; but the Inquisition 
and the despotism were rather the results of a misdi- 
rection of the old religious faith and loyalty. The 
civilization that recognized such elements presented, 
no doubt, much that was brilliant, poetical, and enno- 
bling; bht it was not without its darker side; for it 
failed to excite and cherish many of the most elevat- 
ing qualities of our common nature, — those qualities 
which are produced in domestic life, and result in the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. 

As we proceed, therefore, we shall find, in the full 
development of the Spanish character and literature, 
seeming contradictions, which can be reconciled only 
by looking back to the foundations on which they both 
rest. We shall find the Inquisition at the height of 
its power, and a free and immoral drama at the height 
of its popularity, — Philip the Second and his two im- 
mediate successors governing the country with the se- 
verest and most jealous despotism, while Quevodo was 


V* A. Hubor, in a discourse deliv- 
ered before tlie Evangelical Union, at 
Berlin, in 1847, inaintaine that the In- 
qnimtion was an inr^viUihlc institution, 
Rowing out of the Spanish national 
character, and that the position of Spain 
as the head of the Roman Catholic world 
in the sixteenth century was the only 
position she could then take. Of the 


Inquisition he says : “So viol ist gcwiss. 
Die Impiisition war eine, iin 
Sinno, volksthumliche ; — (dnc. Maan- 
regel im Sinno aeiitkatholisiih costi- 
lischer nationalitat.” Thi-s to me 
somewhat cxtmvagant, but it is.. not 
without foundation in truth. Ubet 
SpaniHcbe NatiouaUtUt, n. 8. w. Ber- 
hn, 1852, p. 18. 
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writing his witty and dangerous satires, and Cervantes 
his bold and wise Don Quixote. But the more care- 
fully we consider such a state of things, the more 
wc shall sec that these are moral contradictions which 
draw after them grave moral mischiefs. The S2)auish 
nation, and the men of genius who illustrated its best 
days, might be light-hearted because they did iiot j>er- 
ceive the limits within which they were confined, or 
did not, for a time, feel the restraints that were im- 
posed upon them. What they gave up might be given 
uj) with cheerful hearts, and not with a sense of dis- 
couragement and degradation ; it might be done in the 
spirit of loyalty and with the fervor of religious zoalj 
but it is not at all the less true that the hard limits 
were there, and that great sacrifices of the' best ele- 
ments of the national character must follow the con- 
straint and subjection they implied. 

Of this, time gave abundant proof. Only a little 
more than a century elapsed before the govorn- 
*433 ment that had * threatened the world with a 
universal empire was hardly able to repel inva- 
sion from abroad, or maintain the allegiance of its own 
subjects at home. Life — the vigorous, poetical life 
which had been kindled through the country in its 
ages of trial and adversity — was evidently passing 
out of the whole Spanish character. As a people, 
they sank away from being a first-rate power in 
Europe, till they became one of altogether inferior 
importance and consideration; and then, drawing back 
haughtily behind their mountains, rejected all equal 
intercourse with the rest of the world, in a spirit 
almost as exclusive and intolerant as that in which 
they had formerly refused intercourse with their Arab 
conquerors. The crude and gross wealih poured in 
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from their American possessions sustained, indeed, for 
yet another century, the forms of a miserable political 
existence in their government ; but the earnest faith, 
the loyalty, the dignity of the Spanish people, were 
gone ; and little remained in their place but a weak 
subserviency to the unworthy masters of the state, and 
a low, timid bigotry in whatever related to religion. 
The old enthusiasm, not always directed by wisdom 
from the first, and often misdirected afterwards, faded 
atray; and the poetry of the country, which had 
always depended more on the state of the popular 
feeling than any other poetry of modem times, faded 
and failed with it.^® 


There is a curious book, by a 
mouk, entitled Las ciiico Excclencias 
del EbpaJiol (jue despucblan Espaha, 
por el M. Fr Benito de Pehalosa y 
Mondragon ” (Pamplona, 1629, 4to, 
if, 178), in which the author under- 
takes to prove that the religion which 
caused what he calls “ the holy expul- 
sion of the Monscos," and crowded the 
convents ; the pride and loyalty that 
lilled the army, and prevented Span- 
iards from entering industrial or mer- 
cantile pursuits ; the wealth of Amer- 
ica, which caused so much ruinous 
emigration, &c,, were, in fact, all of 
them, so many merits in the Spanish 
character, which were dejiopulating 
Spain for the glory of God in the time 
of Philip IV., when he wrote. This 
the pious monk, no doubt, believed to 
be both religion and patriotism. 


Mariana, at the end of a glowing 
chapter on the Discovery of Anienca 
(Lib. XXVI. cap. 3), thus sums up, 
not without couiage, the results of 
that gi’eat event at the end of the fimt 
centuiy after its occurrence : “ The 
conquest of the Indies,” he says, “has 
resulted both in good and in evil. 
Strength certainly has been lost by 
^eat emigrations widely scattered ; the 
looib that our own soil once gave us 
freely, we must now look for in a large 
part from the winds and the waves ; 
the king, meantime, needs more re- 
sources than he did, because he has 
more territory to protect ; and the peo- 
ple grow dainty with luxury of the 
table and of dress ” Few men thought 
so at that period, fewer still dared so 
to write or speak. See post, Vol. III., 
Chap. XXXIV. note 2. 
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XO^V STATE OP LETTERS ABOUT TUB YEAR 1500 . — INPLUENCB OF ITALY.— 
CONQUESTS OP CHARLES THE FIFTH. — BOSCAN. — NAVAGIEKO. — ITALIAN 
FORMS INTRODUCED INTO SPANISH POETRY. — OARCI LASSO DE LA VEGA.— 
ins LIFE, WORKS, AND PERMANENT INFLUENCE. 

Theee was, no doubt, a great decay of letters and 
good taste in Spain during the latter part of the 
troubled reign of John the Second, and the whole of 
the still more disturbed period when his successor, 
Henry the Fourth, sat upon the throne of Castile. 
The Provengal school had passed away, and its imi- 
tations in Castilian had not been successful. The 
earlier Italian influences, less fertile in good results 
than might have been anticipated, were almost Ibr- 
gotten. The fashion of the court, therefore, in the 
absence of better or more powerful impulse.s, ruled 
over everything, and a monotonous poetry, full of con- 
ceits and artifices, was all that its own artificial char- 
acter could produce. 

Nor was there much improvement in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The introduction of the art 
of printing and the revival of a regard for classical 
antiquity were, indeed, foundations for a national cul- 
ture such as had not before been laid; while, at the 
same time, the establishment of the University of 
Alcalh, in 1608, by Cardinal Ximenes, and the revival 
of that of Salamanca, with the labors of such scholars 
as Peter Martyr, Lucio Marineo, Antonio de Lebrixa, 
and Arias Barbosa, could hardly fail to exercise a 
favorable influence on the intellectual cultivation, if 
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not on the poetical taste, of the country.^ Oc- 
casionally, as we have * seen, proofs of the old * 435 
energy appeared in such works as the “ Celes- 
tina” and the “Coplas” of Manrique. The old ballads, 
too, and the other forms of the early popular poetry, 
no doubt maintained their place in the hearts of the 
common people. But it is not to be concealed that, 
among the cultivated classes, — as the Cancioneros and 
nearly everything that came from the press in the 
time of Ferdinand and Isabella sufidciently prove, — 
taste was at a very low ebb. 

The first impulse to a better state of things came 
from Italy. In some respects this was unhappy ; but 
there can be little doubt that it was inevitable. The 
intercourse between Italy and Spain, shortly before the 
accession of Charles the Fifth, had been much in- 
creased, chiefly by the conquest of Naples, but partly 
by other causes. Eegular interchanges of ambassadors 
took place between the See of Kome and the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and one of them was a son 
of the poetical Marquis of Santillana, and another was 
the father of Garcilasso de la Vega. The universities 
of Italy continued to receive large numbers of Spanish 
studente, who still regarded the means of a generous 
education at home as inadequate to their wante ; and 
Spanish poets, among whom were Juan de la Enzina 

1 The buildings at Alcald were begun Castilian, but not very accurate, — per- 
in 1498, and the institution was opened baps from the youth of its author, who 
in 1008. (Pisa, Doscripcion de Toledo, says ho was only seventeen years old 
1617, Lib. V. 0 . 10, p. 237.) Of I»e- when ho made it. He was bred with 
brixa, who did so muon to introduce a Prince John, son of Ferdinand and Isa- 
knowledge of classical literature into l)€lla, and dedicattjs tluj work to him, 
Bpain, T have alrtsody spoken p, though it was not published until after 
1 7 2), and must often speak again. 13ut the (loath of that prince, which occurred 
th(i first translation of an ancient clas- October 4, 1497, when he was twenty 
8 X 0 printed in Spain was not by him, years old. As Lebrixa taught Isabella 
as has sometimes W.en claimed. It was and her children, it is likoLy that thi^ 
a version of Julius Ciesar by Diego Lo- translation of Julius Caesar was made 
pe^ de Toledo, 1498, in excellent old under his influence. 
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and Torres Naliarro, resorted there free]^', and lived 
with consideration at Eome and Naples. In the latter 
city the old Spanish family of Ddvalos — one of whom 
was the husband of that Vittoria Colonna whose poetry 
ranks with the Italian classics, and who herself re- 
ceived the homage of the magnificent verse of Michael 
Angelo — were among the chief patrons of letters dur- 
ing their time, and kept alive an intelleot.ual union 
between the two countries, by which they 
*436 *were equally claimed and on which they re- 
flected equal honor.® 

But, besides these individual instances of connection 
between Spain and Italy, the gravest events were now 
drawing together the greater interests of the mass 
of the people in both countries, and fastening their 
thoughts intently upon each other. Naples, after the 
treaty of 1603 and the brilliant successes of Gonzalvo 
de Cdrdova, was delivered over to Spain, bound hand 
and foot, and was governed, above a century, 1)y a 
succession of Spanish viceroys, each accompanied by a 
train of Spanish officers and dependants, among whom, 
not unfrequently, we find men of letters and poets, 
like the Argensolas and Quevedo. When Charles the 
Fifth ascended the throne, in 1510, it was apparent 
that he would at once make an effort to oxtond 
his political and military power throughout Itoly. 
The tempting plains of Lombardy became, therefore, 
the theatre of the first great European contest entered 
into by Spain, — a grand arena, in which, as it proved, 
much of the fate of Europe, as well as of Italy, was to 

^ Gingnen^, Hist. Lit. d’Ttalie, Paris, early as 1555, and flisems to have been 
1S12, Svo, Tom. IV. pp. S7 *- 90 ; and written Wore 1545. U was tlio work 
more My in Historia de Don Heman- of Pedro Valles, an Aragonese. La* 
do Divslos, Marques de Pescara, en tassa, Bib. Hueva d« Eserltores Ara- 
Attvers, Juan SteeUio, 1658, 12ino geneses, Pamplona, Tom. I* 4to, 1798, 
a curious book, wbM was printed as p. 289. 
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be decided by two young and passionate monarclis, 
burning with personal rivalship and the love of glory. 
In this way, from 1522, when the first war broke out 
between Francis the First and Charles the Fifth, to the 
disastrous battle of Pavia, in 1525, we may consider 
the whole disposable force of Spain to have been 
transferred to Italy, and subjected, in a remarkable 
degree, to the influences of Italian culture and civili- 
zation. 

Nor did the connection between the two countries 
stop here. In 1527, Eome itself was, for a moment, 
added to the conquests of the Spanish crown, and the 
Pope became the prisoner of the Emperor, as the King 
of France had been before. In 1530, Charles ap- 
peared again in Italy, surrounded by a splendid 
Spanish * court, and at the head of a military * 437 
power that left no doubt of his mastery. He at 
once crushed the liberties of Florence and restored the 
aristocracy of the Medici. He made peace with the 
outraged Pope. By his wisdom and moderation, he 
confirmed his friendly relations with the other states 
of Italy ; and, as the seal of all his successes, he caused 
himself, in the presence of whatever was most august 
in both countries, to be solemnly crowned King of 
Lombardy and Emperor of the Komans, by the same 
Pope whom, three years before, he had counted 
among his captives.® Such a state of things necessarily 


* Tho coronation of Charles T. at 
Bologna, like most of the other strik- 
ing events in Spanish history, was 
brought upon the Spanish theatre. It 
is circumstantially ruprosentod in “Los 
dos Monarcas de Enropa,” by Bartolom4 
do Salazar y Luna. (Comediaa Eacogi- 
dos, Madriti, 1665, 4to, Tomo XX u.) 
But the play is quite too extravagant 
in its claims, both as respects the 
Emperor’s humiliation and the Bope’s 
glory, considering that Clement vIL 


had so lately been the Emperor’s pris- 
oner. As the ceremony is about to 
begin, a procession of priests enters, 
chanting, 

In happy hour, lot this child of tho Ohuroh, 
Hor obodleut, dutifUl son, 

Como Ibrth to receive, with her holiest rites, 
Tho crown which his tolor has won. 

To which the Emperor is made to reply. 

And in happy hour, lot him show his power. 
His dominion ana glorious might, 
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implied a most intimate connection between Spain and 
Italy ; and this connection was maintained down to the 
abdication of the Emperor, in 1555, and, indeed, long 
afterwards.^ 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
Italy was now in a condition to act with all the power 
of a superior civilization and refinement on this large 
body of Spaniards, many of them the loading spirits 
of the Empire, who, by successive wars and negotia- 
tions, were thus kept for half a century travel- 
* 438 ling in Italy, and living at Genoa, Milan, * and 
Yenice, Florence, Rome, and Naples. The age 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici was already past, leaving behind 
it the memorials of Poliziano, Boiardo, Pulci, and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. The age of Leo the Tenth and Clem- 
ent the Seventh was contemporary, and had brought 
with it the yet more prevalent influences of Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian, of Machiavelli, of Berui, 
of Ariosto, of Bembo, and of Sannazaro ; the last of 
whom, it is not unworthy of notice, was himself a 
descendant of one of those very Spanish families whom 
the political interests of the two countries liiul origi- 
nally carried to Naples. It was, therefore, when Rome 
and Naples, Florence and the North of Italy, were in 


Wtio now sees, in tho dust, a king fidthfhl and 
just 

Swrrottdor, reaoioing, his right. 

But such things wore common in Spain, 
and tended to conciliate the favor of 
the clergj; for the theatre. 

A striking proof of the progress made 
hy the higher classes of Spaniards, about 
this time, in intellectual accomplish- 
ments, is to be found in the hue old 
Castilian translation made by Antonio 
Barba of a dialogue of Se;^ulveda, writ- 
ten in 16S1, where, noticing this coro- 
nation of the Emperor at Bologna the 
preceding year, and speaking of his 
own intercourse with the brilliant young 


nobles of Spain collccte'd th<‘rc for that 
magnificent occ<asion, hti says : P(‘ro (bs 
lo <iue mas ]da(‘.t‘,r uv« fuc ver algu* 
nos dellos S(*r inclintulos no Kobunento 
a las annas pom tambien a las Ictras, 
a)nim la costumfrrn (U mmim wiaion ; 
porque, en los ticiupos paswulos, era 
oosa muy rara ver Imnibn* KspaJiol 
de casa ilustre (pic uvi(jSH(j (b»prenili(lo 
si(iuiora la Lengua Latina. Lialogo 
llamado Bemoorates, Sevilla, 1641, 4to, 
f. 8. 

* P. de Sandoval, THat. del Empera- 
dor Carlos V., Amln^res, 1681, folio, 
lib* XII, to XVIIL, but o»TK>cially 
the last book. 
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the maturity of their glory, as seats of the arts and 
letters, that no small part of what was most noble 
and cultivated in Spain was led across the Alps and 
awakened to a perception of such forms and creations 
of genius and taste as had not been attempted beyond 
the Pyrenees, and such as could not fail to produce their 
full e fleet on minds excited, like those of the whole 
Spanish people, by the glorious results of their long 
struggle against the Moors, and their present magnifi- 
cent successes both in America and Europe. 

Visible traces of the influence of Italian literature 
might, therefore, from general causes, soon be looked 
for in the Spanish; but an accident brings them to 
our notice somewhat earlier, perhaps, than might have 
been anticipated. Juan Boscan, a patrician of Barce- 
lona, was, as ho himself tells us, devoted to poetry 
from his youth. The city to which he belonged had 
caxdy lieen distinguished for the number of Provencal 
and Catalonian Troubadours who had flourished in it. 
But Boscan preferred to write in the Castilian; and 
his defection from his native dialect became, in some 
sort, the stsal of its fate. His earlier efforts, a few of 
which remain to us, are in the style of the preceding 
century; but at last, when, from the most distinct 
accounts wo can obtain, he was about twenty-five years 
old, and when, we are assured, he had been received 
at court, had served in the army, and had visited 
foreign countries, he was induced, by an acci- 
dent, * to attempt the proper Italian measures, * 439 
as they were then practised.® 

He became, at that period, acquainted with Andrea 
Navagiero, who was sent, in 1624, as ambjissador from 

^ The IHctionary* of Tows y Amat (Madriil, 1768-177S* 12mo, 

ooniftitia » short, but sufficient, life of Tom. VD I. p. xxxi), there is one some- 
Bosoau ; *md in Sedano, Parnaso Bs- what more ample. 
you X. ts 
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Venice to Charles the Fifth, and returned home in 
1528, can-ying with him a dry but valuable itmerary, 
which was afterwards published as an account of his 
travels. He was a man of learning, and a poet, an 
orator, and a statesman, of no mean name.® While in 
Spain, he spent, during the year 1526, six months 
at Granada.'^ Being with Navagiero there one day,” 
says Boscan, “ and discoursing with him about matters 
of wit and letters, and especially about the different 
forms they take in different languages, he asked me 
why I did not make an experiment in Castilian of 
sonnets and the other forms of verse used by good 
Italian authors ; and not only spoke to me of it thus 
slightly, but urged me much to do it. A few days 
afterwards I set off for my own home ; and whether it 
were the length and solitariness of the way I know 
not, but, turning over different things m my mind, I 
came often back upon what Navagiero had said to me. 
And thus I began to try this kind of verse. At first, 
I found it somewhat difficult ; for it is of a very artful 
construction, and in many particulars different from 
ours. But afterwards it seemed to me — perhaps 
from the love we naturally bear to what is our own — 
that I began to succeed very well ; and so I went on, 
little by little, with increasing zeal.” ® 

This account is interesting and important. It is 
rare that any one individual has been able to exercise 
such an influence on the literature of a foreign na- 
tion as was exercised by Navagiero. It is still more 
rare, — indeed, perhaps, wholly unknown, in any case 

^ ® Tiraboschi, Storia della Lett. Ita- ff. 18~80. Bayle gives an article on 
liana, Boma, 1784, 4to, Tom. TIL, Fayagiero’s life, discriminating 
Parte 1. p. 242 j Parte II. p. 294 ; and praise of Ms scholarship and genius. 
Parte III, pp. 228-280. ® Letter to the Luq^uesa de Soma, 

^ Andrea iS'ava^To, II Tiaggio fatto prefixed to the Second Book of Boa- 
in Spagna, etc., Yinegia, 1663, 12mo, can’s Poems. 
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•where it may have * occurred, — that the pre- *440 
cise mode in which it was exercised can be so 
exactly explained. Boscan tells us not only what he 
did, but what led him to do it, and how he began his 
work, which we find him, from this moment, following 
up, till he devoted himself to it entirely, and wrote in 
all the favorite Italian measures and forms with bold- 
ness and success. He was resisted, but he tells us 
Garcilasso sustained him ; and from this small begin- 
ning in a slight conversation with Navagiero, at Gra- 
nada, a new school was introduced into Spanish poetry 
which has prevailed in it ever since, and materially 
influenced its character and destinies. 

Boscan felt his success. This we can see from his 
own account of it. But he made little effort to press 
his example on others ; for he was a man of fortune 
and consideration, who led a happy life with his family 
at Barcelona, and hardly cared for popular reputation 
or influence. Occasionally, we are told, he was seen at 
court ; and at one period he had some charge of the 
education of that Duke of Alva whose name, in the 
nex"t reign, became so formidable. But ia general 
he preferred a life of retirement to any of the prizes 
offered to ambition. 

Letters were his amusement. “In what I have 
written,” he says, “the mere ■writing was never my 
object; but rather to solace such faculties as I have, 
and to go less hea'vily through certain hea'vy passages 
of my life.” ® The range of his studies, however, was 
wider than this remark might seem to imply, and 
wider than was common in Spam at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, even among scholars. He 
translated a tragedy of Euripides, which was licensed 

^ Letter to the Duquesa de Soma. 
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to be published; but which never appeared in print, 
and is, no doubt, lost“ On the basis of 
*441 *the “Hero and Leander” of Musaeus, and 
following perhaps the example of Trissino, he 
wrote, in the ver&i smUi, or blank verse, of the Italians, 
a tale nearly three thousand lines long, which may 
still be read with pleasure, for the gentle and sweet 
passages it contains.^^ And in general, throughout his 


It IS mentioned in the permission 
to publish his works granted to Bos- 
cans widow, by Charles V., February 
18, 1543, and prefixed to the very rare 
and important edition of has works and 
those of his friend G-arcilasso, published 
for the first time in the same year, at 
Barcelona, by Carles Amoros ; a small 
4to, containing 237 leaves. This edi* 
tion is said to have been at once coun- 
terfeited, and was certainly reprinted 
not less than six times as early as 1646, 
three years after its first appearance. 
In 1653, Alonso de TJlloa, a Spaniard, 
at Yemce, who published many Span- 
ish books there with prefaces of some 
value by himself, printed it lu ISmo, 
very neatly, and added a few poems to 
those found in the first edition ; par- 
ticularly one, at the beginning of the 
volume, entitled ‘‘Conversion de Bos- 
can," religious in its subject, and na- 
tional m its form, which, however, was 
printed in Spain as early as 1544. At 
the end Ulloa puts a few pages of verse, 
attacking the Italian forms adopted by 
Boscan ; describing what he thus adds 
as by ‘^an uncertain author” They 
are, however, the work of Oastillejo, 
and are found in “ Obras de Castil- 
lejo.” Anvers, 1698, 18mo, f. 110, 
etc. ^ Among the works printed by Ul- 
loa is the “Dialogo de las Empresas 
militares y amorosas,” translated by 
him from the Italian of Paulo Jovio, 
Ludovico Uomenichi, and Gabriello 
Simeone, with some additions by him- 
self, in 1558, when, from his Dedica- 
tion, it appears that he had been twelve 
ears in Venice employed in editing 
panish books, and making transla- 
tions from the Italian. From the body 
of the work we learn (p. 156) that he 
had eaxliei been a servant of Cortes. 
In 1661, it was reprinted at Lyons. It 
is a curious, plea^t book of its class. 


Gdngora, in the first two of his 
Burlesque Ballads, has made himself 
merry (Obras, Madnd, 1654, 4to, f 104, 
etc.) at the expense of Boscau’s “Lean- 
dro.” But he has taken the same free- 
dom with better things. 

Blank verse in Spain can, I think, 
be traced no further back than this 
volume of Boscan and Garcilasso, 1543, 
where it occurs in the “ Leandro ” of 
Boscan, and in the gay “Eiustola” of 
Garcilasso, beginning, “Scfior Boscan, 
quien tanto gusto tiene ” (f clxxxviii). 
Trissino is commonly regarded as its 
inventor in Italy, and is supposed to 
have first used it in his Sofonisba, ded- 
icated to Leo X. in 1515, and printed 
in 1524. (Ginguend, Hist Litt , 8vo, 
Tom. V. p. 124, VI. p 19. Alaoci 
Drammaturgia, 4to, p. 727.) Now, 
Trissino was at the coronation of Charles 
V., at Bologna, in 1530, and bore the 
Pope’s tram during the ceremony. 
(Ginguen6, Tom. V. p. 119 ) Garci- 
lasso was also there in the suite of the 
Emperor, and probably knew Tiissmo 
and his poetry But Boscan, at that 
period, had been writing in the Italian 
measures four years ; so tliat it is likely 
he is to have the precedence in this 
form, as he has in the other forms At 
any rate, the 'yarn sczolh were, I think, 
first introduced into Spanish by Bos- 
can and Garcilasso in 1543, as they 
were a little later into English hy Sur- 
rey, who calls them “a strange meter.” 
Acufia soon followed in Castilian with 
other examples of it ; but the first really 
good Spanish blank verse known to me 
19 to be found in the eclogue of “Tirsi,” 
by Francisco de Figueroa, written about 
half a century after the time of Boscan, 
and not printed till 1626. The trans- 
lation of a part of the Odyssey by Pa- 
re;^ in 1653, and the “Sagrada Eratos” 
of Alonso CariBo Laso de la Vega, 
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poetry, he shows that he was familiar with the Greek 
and Latin classics, and imbued, to a considerable 
degree, with the spirit of antiquity. 

His longest work was a translation of the Italian 
“ Courtier ” of Balthazar Castiglione, — the best book 
on good-breeding, as Dr. Johnson thought, two centu- 
ries afterwards, that was ever written.^ Boscan, 
however, frankly says that he did not like the business 
of translating, which he regarded as “a low vanity, 
beseeming men of httle knowledge ” ; but Gar- 
cilasso * de la Vega had sent him a copy of the * 442 
original soon after it was published, and he 
made this Spanish version of it, he tells us, “ at his 
friend’s earnest reqixest.”^® Either or both of them 
may have known its author in the same way Boscan 
knew Navagieroj for Castiglione was sent as ambas- 
sador of Clement the Seventh to Spain in 1526, and 
remained there till Ms death, which happened at 
Toledo, in 1529. 

But, however this may have been, the Italian 
original of the “ Courtier ” was prepared for the press 


wMch is a paraphrase of the Psalms, 
printed at Naples in 1657, folio, atford 
much longer specimens that are gener^ 
ally respectable. But the full rhyme 
is so easy in Spanish, and the monomte 
is so much easier, that blank verse, 
though it has been used from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, has been 
little cultivated or favored. Figueroa 
(Pasagero, 1617, f. 87) says nobody had 
succeeded in it except Garcilasso and 
Oamoens ; and Castillejo (1598, f 112), 
who tolerated nothing except the old 
Spanish measures, says of those who 
wrote in blank verse, 

Usan de cierta pTOsa 
Medida sin consonantes. 

Many Spaniards since have been of Cas- 
tillejo’s mind. Indeed, fox a long time 
this measure was so exclusively em- 
ployed only in formal and grave sub- 
jects that it was cfilled iimo heroic, 
Rengifo, ed. 1727, p. 84. 


^ Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. 
Croker, London, 1831, 8vo, Tom. II. 
p. 501. 

The first edition of it is in black 
letter, Barcelona, 1534. I have one 
without the name of place, 4to, one 
hundred and forty leaves, dated 1649. 
Another edition appeared perhaps also 
in 1649, and another in 1563 , the last 
supposed by Antonio to have been the 
oldest of all. It is on the Index of 
1667, p. 246, for expurgation. It w^ 
long a popular book, however, as is 
proved, not only by the many editions 
of Boscan’s translation, but by the imi- 
tation of it by Luis Milan, who, m 
1661, published a “Oortesano," which 
came to a second edition in 1665 
(Eodriguez, Bib, Yal. 1747, p. 308.) 
An ample notice of it may be found 
in Gayangos’ translation of this work, 
Tom. II. p. 486. 
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in Spain, and first printed in 1528;“ soon after which 
Boscan must have made his translation, though it did 
not appear tiU 1534. As a version it does not profess 
to be very strict, for Boscan says he thought an exact 
fidelity to be unworthy of hun;“ but, as a Spanish 
composition, it is uncommonly flowing and easy. Gar- 
cilasso declares that it reads like an original work;“ 
and Morales, the historian, says, The ‘ Courtier ’ dis- 
courseth not better in Italy, where he was bom, than 
here in Spain, where Boscan hath exhibited him so 
admirably well.” Perhaps nothing in Castilian prose 
of an earlier date is written in so classical and finished 
a style as this translation by Boscan. 

With such occupations Boscan filled up his unosten- 
tatious hfe. He published nothing, or very little, and 
we have hardly a single date to record concem- 
*443 ing him. But, *from the few facts that can 
be collected, it seems probable he was bom 
before 1500, and we know that he died at Perpignan, 
in 1540, while he was there with the Duke of Alva.“ 
In 1543 his poems were published at Barcelona, by his 
widow, under a license from the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, with a Preface, in which she says her husband 
had partly prepared them for the press, because he 
feared they would be printed from some of the many 
imperfect copies that had gone into circulation without 
his consent. 

Ginguen^, Hist. Lit. d Italic, Tom. cilasso, in a letter to Dofia Ger6nima 
YII. pp, 544, 650. Palova de Almogovar, prefixed to it, “it 

^ “1 have no mind,” he says in the seems to me as if it had never been 
Pr61ogo, “to he so strict in the trans- written in any other language.” This 
lation of this hook as to confine my- letter of Garcflasso is very heantiful in 
seK to giving^ it word for word. On point of style. 

the contrary, if anythii^ occurs which Morales, Discourse on the Castil- 

‘Sounds well in the original language ian Language, Ohras de Oliva, Madrid, 
and ill in our own, I shall not fall 1787, 12ino, Tom, I. p. xH. 
to change it or to suppress it.” Ed. Documentos Ineditos para la His- 
1649, f. 2. toxia de Espaha por Salv4 y Baranda, 

“Every time I read it,” says Gar- 8vo, Tom. XYL, 1860, p. 161. 
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They are divided into four books. The first consists 
of a small number of poems ia what are called coplas 
Espanohs, or what he himself elsewhere terms “the 
Castilian manner.” These are his early efforts, made 
before his acquaintance with Navagiero. They are 
viUamieos, canmnes, and copks, in the short national 
verses, and seem as if they might have come out of the 
old Cancioneros, in which, indeed, two of them are 
to be found.^® Their merit is not great; but, amidst 
their ingenious conceits, there is sometimes a happi- 
ness and grace of expression rarely granted to the 
poets of the same school m that or the preceding 
century. 

The second and third books, constituting by far the 
larger part 'of the volume, are composed entirely of 
poems in the Italian measure. They consist of ninety- 
three sonnets and nine cwnzoms; the long poem on 
Hero and Leander, in blank verse, already mentioned ; 
an elegy and two didactic epistles, in Urza rima ; and a 
half-narrative, haff-aUegorical poem, in one hundred 
and thirty-five octave stanzas. It is not necessary to 
go beyond such a mere enumeration of the contents 
of these two books to learn that, at least so far as 
their forms are concerned, they have nothing to do 
with the elder national Castilian poetry. The sonnets 
and the canzones especially are obvious imitations of 
Petrarch, as we can see in the case of the two 
beginning “ Gentil * SeHora mia,” and “ Claros y * 444 
frescos rios,” which are largely indebted to two 
of the most beautiful and best-known camom of the 
lover of Laura.®® In most of these poems, however, 

^ Cancionero General, 1535, f. 163. many conceits Some of his sonnets, 
Petrarca, Vita di Madonna Laura, however, axe free from this fault, and 
Canz 9 and 14. But Boscan’s imita- are natural and tender, 
tions of them are marred by a good 
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and amidst a good deal of hardness of manner, a 
Spanish tone and spirit are perceptible, which rescue 
them, in a great degree, from the imputation of being 
copies. Boscan’s colors are here laid on with a bolder 
hand than those of his Italian master, and there is 
an absence of that delicate and exact finish, both in 
language and style, which, however charming in his 
models, would hardly be possible in the most skilful 
Spanish imitations. 

The elegy, which is merely entitled “ Capitolo,” has 
more conceits and learning in it than become its 
subject, and approaches nearer to Boscan’s first manner 
than any of his later poems. It is addressed to his 
lady-love ; but, notwithstanding its defects, it contains 
long passages of tenderness and simple beauty that will 
always be read with pleasure. Of the two epistles, the 
first is poor and affected; but that addressed to the 
old statesman, poet, and soldier, Diego de Mendoza, is 
much in the tone and manner of Horace, — acute, 
genial, and fuU of philosophy. 

But the most agreeable and original of Boscan’s 
works is the last of them all, — "The Allegory.” It 
opens with a gorgeous description of the Court of 
Love, and with the truly Spanish idea of a correspond- 
ing and opposing Court of Jealousy; but almost the 
whole of the rest consists of an account of the embassy ‘ 
of two messengers from the first of these courts to two 
ladies of Barcelona who had refused to come beneath 
its empire, and to persuade whom to submission a 
speech of the ambassador is given that fills nearly half 
the poem, and ends it somewhat abruptly. No doubt 
the whole was intended as a compliment to the two 
ladies, in which the story is of little consequence. But 
it is a pleasing and airy trifle, in which its author 
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has sometimes happily hit the tone of Ariosto, 

* and at other times reminds us of the Island of * 445 
Love in the " Lusiad,” though Boscan preceded 
Camoens by many years. Occasionally, too, he has a 
moral delicacy, more refined than Petrarch’s, though 
perhaps suggested by that of the great Italian ; such a 
delicacy as he shows in the following stanza, and two 
or three preceding and following it, in which the am- 
bassador of Love exhorts the two ladies of Barcelona 
to submit to his authority, by urging on them the hap- 
piness of a union founded in a genuine sympathy of 
tastes and feeling: — 

For is it not a happiness most pure, 

That two fond hearts can thus together melt, 

And each the other’s sorrows all endure, 

While stiU their joys as those of one are felt ; 

Even causeless anger of support secure, 

And pardons causeless in one spirit dealt ; 

That so their loves, though fickle all and strange, 

May, m their thousand changes, still together change ? 

Boscan might, probably, have done more for the 
literature of his coimtry than he did. His poetical 
talents were not, indeed, of the highest order ; but he 
perceived the degradation into which Spanish poetry 
had fallen, and was persuaded that the way to raise it 
again was to give it an ideal character and classical 
forms such as it had not yet known. But, to accom- 
plish this, he adopted a standard not formed on the 
intimations of the national genius. He took for his 
models foreign masters, who, though more advanced 
than any he could find at home, were yet entitled 
to supremacy in no literature but their own, and could 

Si T no es gnsto tamhien aasi entenderos, Y sin rmm tamhlen Inego atnanssaros : 

Qne podays siSpre entramhos conformoros ; Y qne os hagan, en fin, raestros amores 

Hntrambos en un pnnto entristeceros, IgnaJmente mudar de mil colores ^ 

Y en oteo punto enteambos alegraros ; ^ Boscan, Barcelona, 1643, 4to, £. d*. 

Y juntos sin zaaon embraneceros, * ? > ^ 
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never constitute a safe foundation whereon to build 
a great and permanent school of Spanish poetry. 
Entire success, therefore, was impossible to him. He 
was able to establish in Spain the Italian eleven-sylla- 
ble and iambic versification; the sonnet and cmvsone, 
as settled by Petrarch; Dante’s Urza rima;^ 
*446 and * Boccaccio’s and Ariosto’s flowing oc- 
taves ; — aU in better taste than anything 
among the poets of his time and country, and all 
of them important additions to the forms of verse 
before known in Spain. But he could go no further. 
The origmal and essential spirit of Italian poetry could 
no more be transplanted to Castile or Catalonia than 
to Germany or England. 

But, whatever were his purposes and plans for the 
advancement of the literature of his country, Boscan 
lived long enough to see them fulfilled, so far as they 
were ever destined to be; for he had a friend who 
co-operated with him in aU of them from the first, and 
who, with a happier genius, easily surpassed him, and 
carried the best forms of Italian verse to a height they 
never afterwards reached in Spanish poetry. This 
friend was Garcdasso de la Vega, who yet died so 
young that Boscan survived him several years. 


22 Pedro Fernandez de Yillegas bom 
1453, died 1525), Archdeacon of Bur- 
gos, who, in 1515, published a transla- 
tion of the “Inferno” of Dante (see 
mM, p. 370, n.), says, in his Introduc- 
tion, that he at first endeavored to 
make his vertion in ifemt riTTwz, “which 
manner of writing,” he goes on, “is 
not in use among us, and^ appeared to 
me so ungraceful, that I gave it up.” 
This was about fifteen years before 
Boscan wrote in it with success; 
perhaps a little earlier, for it is dedi- 
cated to Dofia Juana de Aiagon, the 
natural daughter of Ferdinand the 
Cathohc, a £dy of much literary cul- 


tivation, who died before it was com- 
pleted. 

A pleasant specimen of term rvnub, 
in Spanish, is to be found m the “llis- 
sa y Planto de Democxito y Hexaclito 
traduzido de Ytahano por Alonso de 
Lobera” (Valladolid, 4to, 1554). It is a 
translation from the Itahan of Antonio 
Fileremo Fregoso (Tiraboschi, Storia, 
4to, Tom. VI., Parte IL p 175), who 
lived as late as 1515, and the verse is 
managed with considerable skill. A son- 
net of Jorge Montemayor is prefixed to 
it, and it is ended with a Letter of Appro- 
bation by Alexio Venegas. Lobera was 
one of the many ohapl^s of Charles V. 
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Garcilasso was descended from an ancient family in 
the North of Spain, who traced back their ancestry to 
the age of the Cid, and who, from century to century, 
had been distinguished by holding some of the highest 
places in the government of Castile.^ A poetical 
tradition says, that one of his forefathers obtained the 
name of “Vega” or Plain, and the motto of “Ave 
Maria ” for his family arms, from the circumstance that, 
during one of the sieges of Granada, he slew 
outright, before the face *of both armies, a *447 
Moorish champion who had publicly insulted 
the Christian faith by dragging a banner inscribed with 
“ Ave Maria ” at his horse’s heels, — a tradition faith- 
fully preserved in a fine old ballad, and forming the 
catastrophe of one of Lope de Vega’s plays.^ But 
whether aU this be true or not, Garcilasso bore a name 
honored on both sides of his house ; for his mother was 
daughter and sole heir of Fernan Perez de Guzman, 
and his father was the ambassador of the Catholic 
sovereigns at Eome in relation to the troublesome 
affairs of Naples. 

He was born at Toledo in 1503, and seems to have 
been educated there until he reached an age suitable 
for bearing arms.® Then, as became his years and 


2® The best life of Garcilasso is in 
the “Documentos Ineditos para la His- 
toria de EspaSia por Salva y Baranda ” 
(8 VO, Madrid, Tom. XVL 1850). It 
is written by Don Eusta(iuio l^avarrete, 
chiefly from materials collected by his 
learned father, Don Martin, and is 
an important contribution to Spanish, 
literary history. A play on some of the 
adventures of Garcilasso’s life was pro- 
duced on the theatre of Madrid in 1840, 
by Bon Gregorio Romero y Larrafiaga. 

^ The story and the ballad are found 
in Hita, Guerras Civiles de Granada” 
(Barcelona, 1737, 12mo, Tom. I. cap. 
17), and in Lope de Vega’s “Cerco de 
Santa E4” (Comedias, Tom. I., Valla- 


dolid, 1604, 4toV But the tradition, 
I thinkj is not true. Oviedo directly 
contradicts it, when giving an account 
of the family of the poet*s father ; an(^ 
as he knew them, his authority is 
perhaps decisive. (Quin<iuagenas, Ba- 
taUa I. Quin. iii. Dialogo 43, MS.) 
But, besides this, Lord Holland (Life 
of Lope, London, 1817, 8yo, Vol. I. 
p. 2) gives good reasons against the 
authenticity of the story, which "Wiffen 
(Works of Garcilasso, London, 1823, 
8vo, pp. 100 and 384) answers as well 
as he can, but not effectually. It is 
really a pity it cannot be made out to 
be true, it is so poetically appropriate. 

Herrera ed. Garcilasso, 1580, p. 14. 
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pretensions, lie was sent to court, and, when only 
seventeen, received a place in the body-guard of the 
young Emperor — a favor as well as an honor, 
because his brother Pedro was already among the 
insurgent comuneros, and was subsequently compelled 
to escape from the kingdom as an outlawed rebel. 
Indeed, Garcilasso’s earliest military employment ap- 
pears to have been in this melancholy and disastrous 
war, in which he fought bravely, and on one occasion 
— at Olias — received a wound in the face.^^ 

In 1526 he was married to a lady attached to the 
household’ of Eleanor, sister of Charles V., then the 
widow of Manuel the Great of Portugal. But his place, 
at this period, was generally near the person of the 
Emperor, whom he accompanied to Italy, and 
* 448 whose gorgeous and * solemn coronation at 
Bologna, in 1530, he witnessed; receiving an 
addition to his income as a reward for his services 
before he returned to Spain. About the same time, 
however. Queen Eleanor became the wife of Francis I. 
of France, and, from his previous relations to her court, 
GarcUasso was soon despatched to Paris in order to 
obtain information concerning the state of things, not 
only in the capital, but on the frontiers, where the 
iU-healed wounds of the defeat and captivity of 
Francis threatened to break out afresh. But his 
mission must have been short; for in 1531 he was 
again in Italy, where the Emperor was so desirous 
to retain him near his person, or in his immediate ser- 
vice, that he refused to give him an office in Toledo, 

* He was made a corUino; that is, mentos Ineditos, Tom. XVL pp. 19, 
one of a ^ard of one hundred noble- 201. 

men, insntuted in the time of John ^ Sandoval, Hist, del Emperador, 
IL, and so called because some por- lib. V., — the MS. Dialogue of Oviedo 
tion of it was supposed to be con- recently referred to ; — and Documen- 
iinmlly near the royal person. Docu- tos, Tom. XVI. pp. 147, sqq. 
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which would have united him again to his family, and 
insured him the repose he loved. 

Before the year was out, however, he had new 
occasion to regret that his petition had not been 
granted. The Duke of Alva — in whose education 
Boscan had borne a part, and who already gave token 
of his coming greatness — desired to have Garcilasso 
as a companion in a journey which, for political pur- 
poses, he was about to make to Vienna. His wish was 
granted. But, just at that moment, a nephew of the 
young poet, not without his uncle’s assent, was secretly 
married to a lady of the Empress’s court, who was of 
a high family and of fortunes much above his own. 
This marriage — which was never consummated — 
caused no little anger among the friends of the lady, 
who was of tender years ; and it brought upon Garei- 
lasso, in consequence of his privity, the displeasure 
of the Emperor. At the urgent request of the Duke, 
he was, indeed, permitted to continue his journey 
through Paris to Vienna; but after he arrived there 
he was thrown into prison on an island in the Danube, 
where he wrote the melancholy lines on his own deso- 
lation and on the beauty of the surrounding scenery 
which pass as the third Candm in his works.® 

But his confinement was not a long one. As 
early as * June of 1532, he was released, and *449" 
went with Pedro de Toledo, the father of the 
Duke of Alva, to Naples, where that nobleman had 
just received the great place of Viceroy.® Garcilasso 
evidently enjoyed the favor of his new patron from the 

^ I)ocuinentosIned.,Tom. XYI. pp* ^ Proliably during tins residence at 
208, 28, 150, 24, 206, 28, 29, 208, 85, Kaples he wrote the Epistle to Boscan, 
86, 221. Garcilasso, ed, Herrera, 1580, in vefrd 8ciolt% already referred to* It 
pp. 284, 239, note, and Docuinentos, is in Herrera’s edition, p, 878. 
supra, pp. 208-222. 
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first; for, fioth in 1533 and 1534, he was sent on busi- 
ness of public importance from Naples to Barcelona. 
A more severe seivice, however, awaited him. In 
1535 he went with the expedition to Tunis, when 
Charles Y. undertook to crush the Barbary Powers by 
a single blow; and received two severe wounds in a 
brilliant affair under the walls of the city, where he 
had for a companion in glory Diego de Mendoza, the 
future historian of Granada, and where the party to 
which they both belonged had the honor, at a moment 
when they were nearly overwhelmed by the enemy, 
to be rescued by the Emperor in person.®^’ 

Garcilasso’s return to Italy is poetically recorded in 
an Elegy written at the foot of Mount jEtna.®^ That he 
eagerly hastened to Naples is hardly to be doubted, 
for the chivalry of Spain was collected there. The 
Emperor’s daughter was about to be married to the 
Duke of Florence. In the shows and festivities that 
followed, Charles tilted publicly, and fought in the 
buU-fights dressed in a Moorish costume. It was, says 
Giannone, one of the most brilliant periods of the 
annals of Naples ; the great potentates of Italy being 
collected there in person or by their ambassadors, 
to do honor to the Emperor. It was, too, no doubt, 
the most brilliant period in the life of Garcilasso ; the 
one where he was surrounded with whatever would be 
most welcome to a spirit like his, and the one in which 
he most especially enjoyed the favor of his great 
master.®® 

Doeumentos, tU pp. 64, 56, alty of Pedro de Toledo is worth read- 
er, 236, sqq. ing, and shows how much, according 

Elegia Segunda. to the testimony of one of the ablest 

** Docnmentos, ut mp,, pp. 68-70, Neapolitan writers, he did for Naples, 
and Giannone’s History of Naples, Lib. by the wisdom and munificence of his 
XXXII. as cited there. The whole of public works, 
that historian’s account of the Viceroy- 
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La the spring of 1536 he was sent to Milan and 
Genoa on a confidential mission of importance 
connected with * the expedition into Provence, * 450 
which had already been projected and ar- 
ranged.®^ The expedition itself followed ; disastrous to 
all, — to Garcilasso fatal. He was with the Emperor. 
The army had already passed through the discourage- 
ment and dangers of the unavailmg siege of Marseilles, 
and was fortunate enough not to be pursued in its 
retreat by the cautious Constable de Montmorency. 
But, near to Frejus, a small castle in the village of 
Muy, defended by fifty of the neighboring peasantry, 
ofiered a serious annoyance to the further passage of 
the army. The Emperor commanded the slight ob- 
stacle to be swept from his path ; Garcilasso advanced 
gladly to execute the order. He knew that the eyes 
of the Emperor, and, indeed, of the whole army, were 
upon him; and, in the true spirit of knighthood, he 
was the first to mount the wall, in which a breach had 
already been made. But a well-directed stone precipi- 
tated him into the ditch below. The wound, which 
was in the head, proved mortal, and he died at Nice 
twenty-one days afterwards, on the 14th of October, 
1636, much mourned by the Emperor, the Duke of 
Alva, and all the principal personages of the army. 
His untimely fate, which called forth expressions of 
sincere sorrow from Boscan, Bemho, and IJrrea, is 
recorded by Mariana, Sandoval, and other leading 
historians of Spain, among the notable events of the 
period ; and the Emperor, we are told, basely avenged 
the fate of his favored officer by putting to death 
aU the survivors of the fifty peasants, who had yet 

88 Documentos, vZ awjp., pp. 77, 240, 166-170, and Garcilasso, ed. Herrera^ 
pp. 18, 21, etc. 
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done no more than bravely defend their homes against 
a foreign invader.®* 

* 461 * In a life so short, and so crowded with cares 

and adventures, we should hardly expect to 
find leisure for poetry. But, as he describes himself in 
his third Eclogue, Garcilasso seems to have hurried 
through the world, 

Kow seizing on the sword, and now the pen ; 

so that he still left a small collection of poems, which 
the faithful widow of Boscan, finding among her 
husband’s papers, published at the end of his works as 
a Fourth Book, and has thus rescued what would 
otherwise probably have been lost. Their character is 
singular, considering the circumstances under which 
they were written ; for, instead of betraying any of the 
spirit that governed the main course of their author’s 
adventurous life and brought him to an early grave, 
they are remarkable for their gentleness and melan- 
choly, and their best portions are in a pastoral tone, 
breathing the very sweetness of the fabulous ages of 


Garcilasso, ed. Herrera, p. 16. 
Sandoval, Lib. XXIII. § 12 Mm- 
ana, ad, ann, 1536, Sismondi, Hist, 
des I’ran 9 ais, Tom, XYI. 1833, p. 622. 
Hocumentos, ui supra, 83-87, 177. 
^apata, in his “Carlos Famoso” (Va- 
lencia, 1565, 4to, Canto 41), states the 
number of peasants in the tower at 
thirteen, — meaning, I suppose, the 
number who survived the assault, — 
and says that Don Luis de la Cueva, 
who executed the imperial order for their 
death, wished to spare some of them. 
He adds, that Garcilasso was without 
defensive armor when he advanced to 
the tower, and that his friends vain- 
endeavored to prevent his rashness. 
Puerto-Carrero, who subsequently mar- 
ried his daughter, and who furnished 
Herrera with materials for the notes to 
his edition of Garcilasso, was nearest 
to him when he fell ; and among those 
who most promptly sprang to his as- 
sistance was IJrrea, afterwards ^6 trans- 


lator of Ariosto, His body was earned 
to Spain, and buried, as was that of his 
wife, in his native city, Toledo. See a 
Cancion of Gongora (Obras, 1654, f. 
48 b.), where he says that every stone 
in Toledo is a monument to him. It 
may be worth notice that a son of Gar- 
cilasso, who bore his father’s name, 
perished rashly, as he did, in a fight 
with the French. It was in 1655, and 
he was only twenty-five years old. 

Liagno, in his “Kritische Bemer- 
knngen uber Kastilische Literatur” 
(II“ Heft, 8vo, Aachen, 1830, p. 108), 
says that in 1635 an edition of Virgil, 
with the commentary of Servius, was 
published at Naples by direction of 
Garcilasso, and that it was dedicated 
to him by Scipio Capicius. 

88 Tomando ora. la espada, ora la plmna ; 

a verse afterwards borrowed by Brcill% 
and us^d in his “Araucana.” It is 
equally applicable to both poets. 
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Arcadia. Wliert he wrote most of them we have no 
means of determining with exactness. But, with the 
exception of three or four trifles that appear mingled 
with other similar trifles in the first hook of Boscan’s 
works, aU Garcilasso’s poems are in the Italian forms, 
which we know were first adopted, with his co-opera- 
tion, in 1526 ; so that we must, at any rate, place them 
in the ten years between this date and that of his 
death. 

They consist of thirty-seven sonnets, five caitsom, 
two elegies, an epistle in verd scioUi less grave than the 
rest of his poetry, and three pastorals j the pastorals 
constituting more than half of all the verse he wrote. 
The air of the whole is Italian. He has imitated 
Petrarch, Bembo, Ariosto, and especially Sannazaro, to 
whom he has once or twice been indebted for 
pages together; turning, however, *from time *452 
to time, reverently to the greater ancient mas- 
ters, Virgil and Theocritus, and acknowledging their 
supremacy. Where the Italian tone most prevails, 
something of the poetical spirit which should sustain 
him is lost. But, after all, Garcilasso was a poet of no 
common genius. We see it sometimes even in the 
strictest of his imitations; but it reveals itself much 
more distinctly when, as in the first Eclogue, he uses 
as servants the masters to whom he elsewhere devotes 
himself, and writes only like a Spaniard, warm with 
the peculiar national spirit of his country. 

This first Eclogue is, in truth, the best of his works. 
It is beautiful in the simplicity of its structure, and 
beautiful in its poetical execution. It was probably 
written at Naples. It opens with an address to the 
father of the famous Duke of Alva, then viceroy of 
that principality, calling upon him, in the most artless 

VOL. I. 84 
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manner, to listen to the complaints of two shepherds, 
the first mourning the faithlessness of a mistress, and 
the other the death of one. Salicio, who represents 
Garcilasso, then begins ; and when he has entirely fin- 
ished, but not before, he is answered by Nemoroso, 
whose name indicates that he represents Boscan.®® The 
whole closes naturally and gracefully, with a descrip- 
tion of the approach of evening. It is, therefore, not 
properly a dialogue, any more than the eighth Eclogue 
ofYirgil. On the contrary, except the lines at. the 
opening and the conclusion, it might be regarded as 
two separate elegies, in which the pastoral tone is 
uncommonly well preserved, and each of which, by its 
divisions and arrangements, is made to resemble an 
Italian cansmu. An air of freshness, and even origi- 
nality, is thus given to the structure of the entire 
pastoral, while, at the same time, the melancholy but 
glowing passion that breathes through it renders it in 
a high degree poetical 

In the first part, where Salicio laments the 
* 453 unfaithfulness * of his mistress, there is a happy 
preservation of the air of pastoral life by a con- 
stant and yet not forced allusion to natmal scenery 
and rural objects, as in the following passage ; — 

For th.ee, the silence of the shady wood 
I loved ; for thee, the secret mountain-top. 

Which dwells apart, glad in its solitude ; 

For thee, I loved the verdant grass, the wind 
That breathed so fresh and cool, the lily pale, 

The blushing rose, and all the fragrant treasures 
Of the opening spring I But, 0 ! how far 
From all I thought, from all I trusted, amidst 

I am aware that Herrera, in his body dse supposes he meant that name 
notes to the poetry of Garcilasso, says for feoscan, taking it from Bosque and 
that Garcilasso intended to represent iV'ewww; a very obvious conceit. Among 
Don Antonio de Fonseca under the the rest, Cervantes is of this opinion, 
name of Hemoroso. But nearly every- (p<m Quixote, Parte IL o, 67.) 
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Loving scenes like these, was that dark falsehood 
That lay hid within thy treacherous heart ! ^ 

The other division of the Eclogue contains passages 
that remind us both of Milton’s “Lycidas” and of the 
ancients -whom Milton imitated. Thus, in the follow- 
ing lines, where the opening idea is taken from a well- 
known passage in the Odyssey, the conclusion is not 
unworthy of the thought that precedes it, and adds 
a new charm to what so many poets since Homer had 
rendered familiar : — 

And as tlie nightingale that hides herself 
Amidst the sheltering leaves, and sorrows there, 

Because the unfeeling hind, with cruel craft. 

Hath stole away her unfledged offspring dear, — 

Stole them from out the nest that was their home, 

While she was absent from the bough she loved, — 

And pours her grief in. sweetest melody. 

Pilling the air with passionate complaint, 

Amidst the silence of the gloomy night. 

Calling on heaven and heaven’s pure stars 
To witness her great wrong ; — so I am yielded up 
To misery, and mourn, in vain, that Death 
Should thrust his hand into my inmost heart, 

* And bear away, as from its nest and home, * 454 

The love I cherished with unceasing care ! 

Garcilasso’s versification is rmcommonly sweet, and 
well suited to the tender and sad character of his 


w Por ti €l silencio de la selva mnbrosa, 

Por ti la esquividad y apartuBiento 
Bel solitimo monte me agiadaba : 

Por n la verde hierba, el fireaoo viento 
El bianco lino y colorada rosa, 

Y dulce pnmavera &eseaba. 

Ay' quanto me engaBaba, 

Ay< quan diferente era, 

Y quan de otra manera 
Lo qne en tu £aJso pecbo se esoondia. 

Obias de Garcila^so de la Yega, ed. Azara, 
Madrid, X766,12mo,p 6. 

Something of the same idea and turn 
of phrase occurs in Mendoza’s Epistle 
to Boscan, which will he noticed nere- 
after* 

»*bdyss. T. 518-624. Moschus, 
too, has it, and Yirgil ; hut it is more 
to the present purpose to say that it is 
found in Bosoan’s Leandro.” 


Qual snele d myseSor, con triste canto, 
Quexarse entre las hojas escondido, 

Bel duro labrador, qne cantamente 
Le despojo su caro y dnlce nido 
Be los tiemos hijnelos, entre tanto 
Que del amado ramo estaua auseute ; 

Y aqnel dolor qne siente, 

Con diferencia tanta, 

Por la dulce garganta 
Bespide, y a sn canto d ayre snena ; 

Y la callada nocbe no refrena 
Su lamentable oficio y sos querellas, 
Trayendo de su pena 
El cido por testigo y las estreUas : 

Besta manera snelto yo la rienda 
A mi dolor, y asi me qu^o en vano 
Be la dnressa de la mnerte ajrada: 

Ella en mi cora, on mel^d la mano, 

Y d’ alli me Ilend mi dulqe prenda, 

Qne aqnel era sn nido y sn morada* 
Obras de Oaimlasso de la Y^, ed. Aura, 
1766,p.l4» 
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poetry. In liis second Eclogue, he has tried the 
singular experiment of making the rhyme often, not 
between the ends of two lines, but between the end 
of one and the middle of the next. It was not, 
however, successftd. Cervantes has imitated it, 
and so have one or two others ; but wherever the 
rhyme is quite obvious the effect is not good, and 
where it is little noticed the lines take rather 
the character of blank verse.^ In general, 
*455 * however, Garcdasso’s harmony can hardly be 


improved; at least, 
versification in particulars 

For ezample : — 

Albanio, si tu mal coinmiicflira5 
Con otro, qne pensorn^, qne tu pina 
Ju^gara como o que este fiiego, etc 

I know of no earlier instance of this 

E recise rhyme, which is quite different 
:oin the lawless rhymes that sometimes 
broke the verses of the Minnesingers 
and Troubadours. Cervantes used it, 
nearly a century afterwards, m his 
“ Cancion de Gris6stomo ” (Don Quix- 
ote, Parte I. c. 14), and Pellicer, in 
his commentary on the passage, regards 
Cervantes as the inventor of it. Per- 
haps Garcilasso’s rhymes had escaped 
all notice ; for they are not the subject 
of remark by his learned commentators. 
In English, instances of this peculiarity 
may be found occasionally amidst the 
riotous waste of rhymes in Southey’s 
“Curse of Kehama,” and in Italian 
they occur in AHeri’s “Saul,” Act III. 
sc, 4 I do not remember to have seen 
them again m Spanish except in some 
dimnas of Pedro de Salas, printed in 
1638, and in the second jomada of the 
“ Pretendiente al Beves” of Tirso de 
Molina» 1634. ISTo doubt they occur 
elsewhere, but they are rare, 1 think. 

Southey, speaking of these rhymes, 
as he used them in his “Kehama,” 
calls them “crypto-rhymes,” and says 
he “went upon the system of rhyming 
to the ear, regardless of the eye” ; add- 
ing, “ If I do not greatly deceive my- 
self, it unites the advante^ of rhyme 
with the strength and freedom of blank 
verse in a maimer peculiar to itself.” 
He does not seem to be aware that they 
had been practised by anybody before 


not without injuring his 
yet more important. 

him, but it is evident that he thought 
them important. (See his letters to 
"Walter Savage Lanclor, May 20, 1808, 
and to Ebenezer Elliott, Febiuary 7, 
1811, m his Life by his Son.) 

August Fuchs, on the contrary, in 
his learned and curious ti*eatise, “Die 
Eomanischen Spraclien in ihrem Ver- 
haltnisse zum JLateinischen ” (Halle, 
1849, 8vo, pp. 264, 256), attempts to 
trace such rhymes to the poems of Ho- 
mer, aud to show that they were un- 
derstood byjbhe Greeks ; but, of course, 
he fails. His general discussion about 
rhyme, however, is well worth reading 
(pp. 249-295), and I especially concur 
m his remark (p. 260) that “ it lays so 
deep in human nature and in human 
lan^age, that it is as little worth while 
to discuss the origin of rhyme as the 
origin of singing or dancing.” All na- 
tions have shown a tendency to it in 
alliteration or otherwise ; but the mod- 
em languages, as they were forming 
and formed, depanded it from their 
very nature, being without the quan- 
tity that prevailed in the Greek and 
Latin, and regulated their verse. In 
the modem languages, therefore, above 
all others, rhyme has been developed 
in its most vanous forms, among wMch 
the crypto-i3iyme, as Southey has named 
it, is one of the more recondite and 
curious. Dr. Julius says the German 
mimmingers and nrnsteTsmgers had it. 

Since* publishing the above note, I 
observe that Renguo mentions this pe- 
euHar verse and calls it R4/ma moade"- 
mda. Arte Poetica, 1692, p. 63. 
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His poems had a great success from the moment they 
appeared. There was a grace and an elegance about 
them of which Boscan may in part have set the example, 
but which Boscan was never able to reach. The Span- 
iards who came back from Borne and Naples were de- 
lighted to find at home what had so much charmed 
them in their campaigns and wanderings in Italy ; and 
Garcilasso’s poems were proudly reprinted wherever the 
Spanish arms and influence extended. They received, 
too, other honors. In less than half a century from 
their first appearance, Francisco Sanchez, commonly 
called “ El Brocense,” the most learned Spaniard of his 
age, added a commentary to them which has still some 
value. A little later, Herrera, the lyric poet, pubhshed 
them, with a series of notes yet more ample, in which, 
amidst much that is useless, interesting details may be 
found, for which he was indebted to Puerto-Carrero, the 
poet’s son-in-law. And, early in the next century, Ta- 
mayo de Vdrgas again encumbered the whole with a 
new mass of unprofitable learning." Such distinctions. 


Francisco Sanchez — who was 
named at home El Brocense, because 
he was bora at Las Brozas in Estre- 
madura, but is known elsewhere as 
Sanctius, the author of the “ Minerva,” 
and other works of learning — pub- 
lished his edition of Garcilasso at &Ia- 
manca, 1574, 18mo ; a modest work, 
which has been printed often smce. 
This was followed at Seville, in 1680, 
by the elaborate edition of Herrera, in 
8vo, filling nearly seven hundi'ed pages, 
chiefly with its commentary, wmch is 
so cumbersome that it has never been 
reprinted, though it contains a good 
d^ important, both to the history of 
Garcilasso, and to the elucidation of 
the earlier Spanish literature. Tamayo 
de Vargas was not satisfied with either 
of them, and published a commentary 
of his own at Madrid, in 1622, 18mo, but 
it is of little worth. Perhaps the most 
agreeable edition of Garcilasso is one 
published, without its editor’s name, in 


1765, by the Chevalier Joseph I7icolas 
de Azara, long the ambassador of Spain 
at Eome, and at the head of what was 
most distinguished m the intellectual 
society of that capital. In English 
Garcilasso was made known by J. H. 
Wiffen, who, in 1823, published at 
London, in 8vo, a translation of all his 
works, prefixing a Life, and the Essay 
on Spanish poetry which Quintana pre- 
fixecL to his collection, in 1807, and 
which had, in substance, appeared be- 
fore the Romancero of Fernandez, in 
1796 ; hut the translation is con- 
strained, and fails in the harmony that 
so much distinguishes the origin^, and 
the Life is heavy, and not always accu- 
rate in its statement of facts. 

The cumbrous commentary of Her- 
rera was attacked by no less a person 
than Luis Enriquez, Admiral of Castile, 
in a letter addressed to Herrera himself, 
under the name of Prete Ja copin, writ- 
ten with much spirit, and some a<iiite- 
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* 456 however, * constituted, even when they were 
fresh, little of Garcilasso’s real glory, which 
rested on the safer foundations of a genuine and gen- 
eral regard. His poetry, from the first, sunk deep into 
the hearts of his countrymen. His sonnets were heard 
everywhere; his eclogues were acted like popular 
dramas.^ The greatest geniuses of his nation express 
for him a reverence they show to none of their prede- 
cessors. Lope de Vega imitates him in every possible 
way ; Cervantes praises him more than he does any 
other poet, and cites him oftener.'*® And thus Garci- 
lasso has come down to us enjoying a general national 
admiration such as is given to hardly any other Span- 
ish poet, and to none that lived before his time. 


ness and -wit. It complains successfully 
of Herrera for being Tiypercritical, but 
sms in the same direction itself ; and, 
if it have little value now, it is at least 
a fair specimen of the sesthetics of its 
age. It has never been printed. Ta- 
mayo de Targas, in the notes to his 
edition of Garcilasso (1622, f. 86), 
speaks of it as well known in his time ; 
but Sedano, m his Pamaso, 1774 (Tom. 
VIII. f sli), gives as a reason for not 
publishing it that the only copy he 
knew w’as incomplete. I have one, 
however, divided into forty-six Ohs&r- 
vacmieSi and filling seventy-one pages 
in folio, the conclusion of which indi- 
cates that nothing is wanting 
Antomo (Bib. Nov., Tom. I. p. 690) 
attributes Petre Jacopin to the Grand 
Constable of Castile, Juan Pemandez 
de Velasco, who died in 1613 j but I 
think he is mistaken, for the author 
seems to hav-e been alive when Tamayo 
de Vargas wrote, in 1622. Some per- 
sons have attiibuted it to JPedro Fer- 
nandez de Velasco, another Constable ; 
but this is certainly a mistake. 

^ Don Quixote (Parte II. c. 58), after 
leaving the Duke and Duchess, finds a 
party about to represent one of Gar- 
eilasso’s Eclogues, at a sort of JUe 

I notice that the allusions to Gar- 
cilasso by Cervantes are chiefiy in the 
latter part of his life ; namely, in the 
second part of his Don Quixote, in 


Gomedias, his Novelas, and his “Per- 
siles y Sigismunda, ” as if his admira- 
tion w^ere the result of his matured 
judgment. More than once he calls 
him *'the prince of Spanish poets” ; 
but this title, which can be traced back 
to Herrera, and has been continued 
down to our own times, has, xjerhaps, 
rarely been taken literally. 

One proof of Garcilasso's great popu- 
larity is to be found m the perveisiou 
of his absolutely secular poetiy to le- 
ligious purposes, by Juan de Andosilla 
Larramendi, who, in 1628, printed a 
volume of verse on the Crucifixion, en- 
titled “Christo nuestro Seiior en la 
Cruz,” — a mere o&iito from Gaicilasso, 
of which a specimen may be found in 
Baena, Hijos de Madrid, Tom III. p, 
201. This, however, was not, I be- 
lieve, the only instance of such ab- 
surdity in relation to Garcilasso. A 
similar or nearly similar woi*k was pub- 
lished by Sebastian de Cordoba Sazedo, 
in 1577. But it included Boscan as 
well as Garcilasso. An account of it 
can be found in the Spanish transla- 
tion of this book, Tom. II. p, 488. 
This sort of perversion of popular po- 
etry from secular purposes to sacred was 
common in other literatures as well as 
the Spanish. In English one of the 
most amusing is a travesty of the “Nut 
browne Maid,” applying it to the Pas- 
sion of Christ. It was reprinted, I 
think, fox the Roxburgh Club. 
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That it would have been better for himself and for 
the literature of his country if he had drawn more from 
the elements of the earlier national character, 
and imitated *less the great Italian masters *457 
he justly admired, can hardly be doubted. It 
would have given a freer and more generous movement 
to his poetical genius, and opened to him a range of 
subjects and forms of composition, from which, by re- 
jecting the example of the national poets that had gone 
before him, he excluded himself.^^ But he deliberately 
decided otherwise ; and his great success, added to that 
of Boscan, introduced into Spain an Italian school of 
poetry which has been an important part of Spanish 
literature ever since.® 


^ Ho-w decidedly G-arcilasso rejected 
the Spanish poetry written before his 
time can be seen, not only by his own 
example, but by his letter prefixed to 
Boscan’ s translation of Castiglione, 
where he says that he holds it to be a 
gieat benefit to the Spanish language 
to translate into it things really worthy 
to be read; “for,” he adds, “I know 
not what ill luck has always followed 
us, but hardly anybody has written 
anything in our tongue worthy of that 
trouble.” It may be noted, on the 
other hand, that scarcely a word or 
phrase used by Garcilasso has ceased 
to be accounted pure Castilian ; — a re- 
mark that can be extended, I think, to 
no writer so early. His language lives 
as he does, and, in no small degree, be- 
cause his success has consecrated it. 


The word desbanar, in his second Ec- 
logue, IS, perhaps, the only exception 
to this remark. 

Eleven years after the pubhcation 
of the works of Boscan and Garcilasso, 
Hernando de Hozes, in the Preface to 
his “Tnunfos de Petrarca” (Medina 
delCampo, 1654, 4to), says, with much 
truth: “Since Garcilasso de la Vega 
and Juan Boscan introduced Tuscan 
measures into our Spanish language, 
everything earher, written or trans- 
lated, m the forms of verse then used 
in Spam, has so much lost reputa- 
tion that few now care to read it, 
though, as we all know, some of it 
is of great value.” If this opinion 
had continued to prevail, Spanish lit- 
erature would not have become what it 
now is. 
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The example set by Boscan and Garcilasso was 
so well suited to the spirit and demands of the 
age, that it became as much a fashion at the court 
of Charles the Fifth to write in the Italian manner as it 
did to travel in Italy, or make a nailitary campaign 
there. Among those who earliest adopted the. forms 
of Italian verse was Fernando de Acufia, a gentleman 
belonging to a noble Portuguese family, but bom in 
Madrid, and writing only in Spanish. He served in 
Flanders, in Italy, and in Africa; and, after the conquest 
of Tunis, in 1535, a mutiny having occurred in its gar- 
rison, he was sent there by the Emperor, with unlimited 
authority to punish or to pardon those implicated in it ; 
a difficult mission, whose duties he fulfilled with great 
discretion, and with an honorable generosity. 

In other respects, too, AcuSa was treated with pe- 
culiar confidence. Charles the Fifth — as we learn 
from the familiar correspondence of Van Male, a poor 
scholar and gentleman who slept often in his bed- 
chamber and nursed him in his infirmities — amused 
the fretfulness of a premature old age, under which 
his proud spirit constantly chafed, by making a transla- 
tion into Spanish prose of a French poem then much in 
vogue and favor, — the “ Chevalier D61ib5r6.” Its au- 
thor, Olivier de la Marche, was long attached to the 
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service of Mary of Burgundy, the Emperor’s grand- 
mother, and had set forth, in the Chevalier D6liber6, an 
allegorical show of the events in the life of her 
father, so flattering as to * render his picture an * 459 
object of general admiration at the time when 
Charles was educated at her brilliant court.^ But the 
great Emperor, though his prose version of the pleas- 
ant reading of his youth is said to have been prepared 
with more skill and success than might have been an- 
ticipated from his imperfect training for such a task, 
felt that he was unable to give it the easy dress he de- 
sired it should wear in Castilian verse. This labor, 
therefore, in the plenitude of his authority, he assigned 
to Acuna ; confiding to him the manuscript he had pre- 
pared in great secrecy, and requiring him to cast it into 
a more appropriate and agreeable form. 

AcuSa was well fitted for the delicate duty assigned 
to him. As a courtier, s kill ed in the humors of the pal- 
ace, he omitted several passages that would be little in- 
teresting tdhis master, and inserted others that would 
be more so, — particularly several relating to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and to Philip, Charles’s father. As a 
poet, he turned the Emperor’s prose into the old double 
qiiirdillas with a purity and richness of idiom rare in any 
period of Spanish literature, and some portion of the 
merit of which has, perhaps justly, been attributed by 
Van Male to the Imperial version out of which it was 
constructed. The poem thus prepared — making three 
hundred and seventy-nine stanzas of ten short lines 
each — was then secretly given by Charles, as’ if it were 
a present worthy of a munificent sovereign, to Van 
Male, the poor servant, who records the facts relating to 
it; and then, forbidding any notice of himself in the 

1 Gronjet, Biblioth^ue Fran9ai3e, Paris, 174:5, 12ino, Tom IX. pp. 372 - 380* 
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Preface, the Emperor ordered an edition of it so large 
that the unhappy scholar trembled at the pecuniary 
risks he was to run on account of the bounty he had re- 
ceived. The Cavallero Determinado,” as it was called 
in the version of Acuna, was, however, more successful 
than Van Male supposed it would be j and, partly from 
the interest the master of so many kingdoms must have 
felt concerning a work in which his secret share was 
considerable j partly from the ingenuity of the allegory, 
which is due in general to La Marche ; and partly 
* 460 from *the fluency and grace of the versification, 
which must be wholly Acuna’s, it became very 
popular; seven editions of it being called for in the 
course of half a centmy.^ 


2 The first edition of the “Cavallero 
Determinado ” was published in 1552, 
and was dedicated, as of nght, to the 
Emperor. Latin verses by Van Male 
are prefixed to it. It is something like 
the well-known G-ermanpoem “Tneuer- 
dank,” which was devoted to the ad- 
ventures of Maximilian I. up to the 
time when he mamed Mary of Bur- 
gundy ; and, like that, owes some of 
its reputation to the bold engravings 
with which its successive editions were 
ornamented One of the best of the 
Cavallero Determinado is the Plantinh- 
aua, Anvers, 1591, 8vo. The account 
of the part — earlier unsuspected — 
borne by the Emperor in the compo- 
sition of the Cavallero Determinado is 
found on pp. 15 and 16 of the “Lettres 
sur la Vie Interieure de I’Empereur 
Charles Quint, par Guillaume Van 
Male, Gentilhomme de sa Chamhre, 
publi4es pour la premiere fois par le Bar- 
on de Keifienberg, Bruxelles, Soei6t4 
des Bibliophiles Belgiq^ues, h Bruxelles, 
1843,” 4to ; a very curious collection 
of thirty-one -Latin letters, that often 
contain strange details of the infir- 
mities of the Emperor from 1560 to 
1565. Their author, Van Male, or 
Malinseus, as he was called in Latin, 
and Malinez in Spanish, was one of the 
needy Elemings who sought favor at 
the court of Charles V. Being ill 
tieatud by the Duke of Alva, who was 


his first patron ; by Avila y Zuiliga, 
whose Oommentanes he translated into 
Latin, in order to purchase his logard , 
and by the Emperoi, to whom he ren- 
dered many kind and faithful services, 
he was, like many others who had 
come to Spain with similar hopes, glad 
to return to Flanders as poor as he 
came. He died in 1561. He was an 
accomplished and simple-hearted schol- 
ar, and deserved a better iate than to 
he rewarded for his devotion to the Im- 
perial humors hy a present of Acuha’s 
manusonpt, which Avila had the mal- 
ice to assure the Empeiur would be 
well worth five hundred gold orownis 
to the sutfeiing man of letters;— a 
remark to which the Emperor replied 
hy saying, “William will come nglit- 
fully by the money ; he has sweat hard 
at the work,” — “Bono jure fnietus 
file ad Gulielmum redeat ; ut qui plu- 
nmum in illo opere sudfirit.” Of the 
Emperor’s personal share in the version 
of the Chevalier Ddliheve, Van Male 
gives the following account (January 
13, 1661) : “Csesar maturat editionem 
lihn, cui titulus erat Gallicus, — Lo 
Chevalier D41ih4r4. Hunc per otium 
a seipso traduotvm tradidit Eordinando 
Acunse, Saxonis custodi, ut ah eo apta- 
retur ad numeros rithmi Hispaiuci ; 
quae res cecidit felicissimfe. OomHf 
8i%edAibi0t iUhdur pHmoLHatradtLctio^ 
mduspno!,, c/tm non solim lmgucom>f s$d 
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But notwithstanding the success of the Cavallero 
Determinado, Acuna wrote hardly anything else in the 
old national style and manner. His shorter poems, 
filling a small volume, are, with one or two inconsidera- 
ble exceptions, in the Italian measures, and sometimes 
are direct imitations of Boscan and Garcilasso. They 
are almost all written in good taste, and with a clas- 
sical finish, especially “The Contest of Ajax 
with * Ulysses,” where, in tolerable blank verse, * 461 
AcuBa has imitated the severe simplicity of 
Homer. He was known, too, in Italy, and his transla- 
tion of a part of Boiardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato” was 
praised there j but his miscellanies and his sonnets 
found more favor at home. He died at Granada, it is 
said, in 1580, while prosecuting a claim he had in- 
herited to a Spanish title; but his poems were not 
printed till 1591, when, like those of Boscan, with 
which they may be fairly ranked, they were published 
by the pious care of his widow.® 

Less fortunate in this respect than Acuna was 
Gutierre de Cetina, another Spaniard of the same 
period and school, since no attempt has ever been 
made to collect his poems. The few that remain to us, 
however, — his madrigals, sonnets, and other short 
pieces, — have much merit. Sometimes they take 
an Anacreontic tone; but the better specimens are 

et carmen et vocvm signijicantiam mirh lie carried into his douhtful retreat at 
esypressitj' etc. Epist. vi, Yuste two pictures of the great master 

A version of the Chevalier D41ih4rd to whom he had so often done homage, 
was also made hy Grerdnimo de Urrea, and that he ordered one of them, the 
and was printed in 1555. I have never “ Gloria,” to follow his body, wherever 
seen it. it should be buried ; a direction which 

The taste of Charles Y., it should in was obeyed, when his remains were car- 
justice be added, was, like that of his ned to the Escorial, in 1574. See the 
immediate successors, decidedly for interesting account of Yuste in Ford’s 
painting rather than poetry ; and his Handbook, 1845, p. 551. 
patronage of Titian was honorable to ® The second edition of Acnha’s Poe- 
him, if that of Van Male was not. It sias is that of Madrid, 1804, 12mo. 
is one of the few touching circum- HislifeisinBaena, “HijosdeMadnd,” 
stances connected with his history, that Tom. II. p. 387 ,* Tom, IV. p. 403. 
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ratter marked by sweetness, like tie following mad- 
rigal: — 

Eyes, that have still serenely shone. 

And still for gentleness been praised, 

"Why thus in anger are ye mised, 

"^^Tien turned on me, and me alone ^ 

The more ye tenderly and gently beam, 

The more to all ye winning seem ; — 

But yet, — 0, yet, — dear eyes, seiene and sweet, 

Turn on me still, whatever the glance I meet » 

Like many others of his countrymen, Cetina was 
a soldier, and fought bravely in Italy, m Flanders, and 
at Tunis. Afterwards he visited Mexico, where he 
had a brother in an important public office ; but he 
died, at last, in Seville, his native city, about the year 
1560. He was an imitator of Garcilasso, even more than 
of the Italians who were Garcilasso’s models.® 
*462 *But an Italian school was not introduced 

they should be sought out and pub- 
lished. 

Another author of the period, who 
wrote m the Italian manner with less 
success, indeed, than Cetma, Mendoza, 
etc., but with more of the spirit of a 
partisan, was Diego Ramirez Pagan, a 
native of Murcia, who published at 
Valencia, m 1562, a volume entitled 
‘‘Floresta de vana Poesia,” of which a 
notice may be found in the Spanish 
translation of this History, Tom. 11. 
pp. 492-499. 

In a sonnet hy Castillejo, found in 
Ms attack on the Itahan school (Obras, 
1698, f. 114, a), he speaks of Luis de 
Haro as one of the four persons who 
had most contributed to the success of 
that school in Spain. A few of his 
poems are to be found in the uni<iue 
copy of the Cancionero of 1564, already 
noticed (see Period I., Chap, 

XXIII. note 8), and I think Castillejo 
intended to refer to the same Canoio- 
nero when he speaks of these four per- 
sons, an of whom figure 'in it But I 
know no poems of Luis de Haro any- 
where else, and those recorded here do 
not justify Castillejo in giving Mm 
a place with Boscan, Garcilasso, and 
i^endoza. 


* Qjos elaxos serenos, 

Si de dulce mirar sois alatiados, 

Porqu4, si me mirais, mirais ayrados'^ 

Si quanto mas piadosos, 

Mas bellos pareceis d qmen os mha, 
Porqu6 a mi solo me mirais con iia'^ 

Qjos claros serenos, 

Ta que ad me mirais, miradme aJ menos. 

Sedano, Pamaso Espanol, Tom. Til. p. 75. 

There is an old ballad something like 
this in Segura, f. 216. 

® A few of Cetina*s poems are inserted 
by Herrera in his notes to Garcilasso, 
1580, pp 77, 92, 190, 204, 216, etc. ; 
and a few more by Sedano in the ** Par- 
naso E^ahol,’* Tom. VII. pp, 75, 370 , 
Tom. VIII. pp. 96, 216 ; Tom, IX. p 
134. An imperfect collection of them, 
With a few longer pieces, and espedany 
a good epistle to Diego de Mendoza, 
may he found in Rivadeneyra, Tom. 
X^IL, 1864. But we want more. 
We want the whole. ^ The little we 
know of him is in Sismondi, Lit. E^., 
Sevilla, 1841, Tom. I. p. 881. Proba- 
bly he died young. (Uonde Lucanor, 
1676, ff. 93, 94.) The poems of Cetina 
were, in 1776, ecatant in a MS. in the 
libra^ of the Duke of Arcos, at Madrid. 
(Obras Sudtas de Lope de Vega, Ma- 
drid, 1776, 4to, Tom. I., Prdlogo, p ii, 
note.) It iis mtich to be desired that 
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into Spanish, literature without a contest. We can- 
not, perhaps, tell who first broke ground against 
it, as an unprofitable and unjustifiable innovation; 
but Christoval de Castillejo, a gentleman of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, was the most efficient of its early opponents. 
He was attached, from the age of fifteen, to the 
person of Ferdinand, the younger brother of Charles 
the Fifth, and subsequently Emperor of Germany; 
passing the latter part of his life in Austria, as secre- 
tary to that prince, and dying at Vienna in 1656, 
about sixty-six years old. But wherever he lived 
Castillejo wrote verses, and showed no favor to the 
new school. He attacked it in many ways, but chiefly 
by imitating the old masters in their vUlandcos, can- 
dones ghsas, and the other forms and measures they 
adopted, though with a purer and better taste than 
they had generally shown. 

Some of his poetry was written as early as 1540 and 
1541 ; and, except the religious portion, which fills the 
latter part of the third and last of the three books into 
which his works are divided, it has generally a fresh 
and youthful air. Facility and gayety are, perhaps, its 
most prominent, though certainly not its highest char- 
acteristics. Some of his love-verses are remarkable 
for their tenderness and grace, especially those 
* addressed to " Anna,” who was of the Schaum- * 463 
burg family; but he shows the force and bent 
of his talent rather when he deals with practical life, 
as he does in his bitter discussion concerning the court ; 
in a dialogue between his pen and himself; in a poem 
on Woman ; and in a letter to a Mend, asking counsel 
about a love afifiiir; all of which are fuU of living 
sketches of the national manners and feelings. Next 
to these, perhaps, some of his more fanciful pieces, 
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sucla as his “Transformation of a Drunkard into a 
Mosquito,” are the most characteristic of his light- 
hearted nature. 

But on every occasion where he finds an opeaoing, 
or can make one, he attacks the imitators of the 
Italians, whom he contemptuously calls “ Petrar- 
quistas.” Once, he devotes to them a regular satire, 
which he addresses “ to those who give up the Castilian 
measures and follow the Italian,” calling out Boscan 
and Garcilasso by name, and summoning Juan de 
Mena, Sanchez de Badajoz, Naharro, and others of the 
elder poets, to make merry with him, at the expense 
of the innovators. Almost everywhere he shows a 
lively temperament, and sometimes indulges himself in 
a freer tone than was thought beseeming at the time 
when he lived ; in consequence of which, his poetry, 
though much circulated in manuscript, was forbidden 
by the Inquisition ; so that all we now possess of it is 
an expurgated selection, which, by a sort of special 
favor, was exempted from censure, and permitted to 
be printed in 1573.® 


® Almost all the little that is tnowii 
of Castillejo is to be found in his Poems, 
the publication of which was first per- 
mitted to Juan Lopez de Yelasco. An- 
tonio says that Castillejo died about 
1596, in which case he must haye been 
veiy old ; especially if, as Moratin 
thinhs, he was bom in 1494 ’ (L. F. 
Moratin, Obras, Tom I. Parte I. pp 
154-156.) His works were well pub- 
lished at Antwerp, by BeUero, in 1598, 
18mo, and in Madrid, by Sanchez, in 
1600, 18mo, and they form the twelfth 
and thirteenth volumes of the Collec- 
tion of Fernandez (Madnd, 1792, 12mo), 
besides which I have seen editions cited 
of 1582, 1616, etc. His dramas are 
lost , even the “Costanza,’* which Mo- 
ratin saw in the Escnrial, could not be 
found there in 1844, when I caused a 
search to be made for it. 

Since this note first appeared in 1849, 


Mr. F. Wolf, of Yienna, has done me 
the favor to send me a notice he has 
^blished of a grave m the Neukloster 
kirche in the Wiener Neustadt, with 
this insciiption . “ Obiit 12. Junii, anno 
1560, Yiennse, clarissimus a Concihis 
et Secretis intunis Serenissimi Ferdi- 
nand! Homanomm et Geimaniae Regis, 
Chnstophonis Castillegins, nations His- 
panus, vir sanfe sua aetate numeris om- 
nibus solutis.” There seems, there- 
fore, to he no doubt that Castillejo 
never returned to Spam, as has been 
always supposed, after he went to Yi- 
enna. But there is a difficulty m the 
way concerning the date of his death 
there ; for it seems certain that Castil- 
lejo was alive October 22, 1553. By a 
slight error, however, in cutting the 
gravestone, which Mr. Wolf has in- 
geniously pointed out, this difficulty is 
removed, and we may be almost quite 
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* Another of those who maintained the doc- *'464 
trines and wrote in the measures of the old 
school was Antonio de Villegas, whose poems, though 
written before 1551, were not printed till 1565. The 
Prdlogo, addressed to the book, with instructions how 
it should bear itself in the world, reminds us sometimes 
of “The Soul’s Errand,” but is more easy and less 
poetical. The best poems of the volume are, indeed, 
of this sort, light and gay ; rather running into pretty 
quaintnesses than giving token of deep feeling. The 
longer among them, like those on Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and on the quarrel between Ulysses and Ajax, are the 
least interesting. But the shorter pieces are, many of 
them, very agreeable. One to the Duke of Sesa, the 
descendant of Gonzalvo of Cordova, and addressed to 
him as he was going to Italy, where Cervantes served 
under his leading, is fortunate, from its allusion to his 
great ancestor. It begins thus : — 

Go forth to Italy, great chief • 

It IS thy fated land, 

Sown thick with deeds of brave emprise 
By that ancestral hand 
Which cast its seeds so widely there, 

That, as thou marchest on, 

The very soil will start afresh, 

Teeming with glories won ; . 

WTiile round thy form, like myriad suns, 

Shall shine a halo’s flame. 

Enkindled from the dazzling light 
Of thy great father’s fame. 

More characteristic than this, however, because less 
heroic and grave, are eighteen Memos, or ten-line 

sure that Castillejo died at Vienna 12 is in the Obras de Castillejo, 1698, 
June, 1666. See the “Martz Heft” of f. 159, and belongs to the case. Some 
the Sittings of the Imperial Academy, of his poems that were expurgated by 
1849, where the whole discussion is of Velasco in 1673 have since been pub- 
conseq_uence to the knowledge of the lished entire ; but undoubtedly many 
poet’s life. OastiUejo’s poem in praise are wholly lost, though some may, per- 
of Vienna, addressed to a friend who haps, still exist in MS. and be re- 
asked him, “Why he liked it so well « ” covered. 
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poems, called “Comparaciones,” because each 
* 465 ends with a comparison ; * the whole being pre- 
ceded by a longer composition in the same style, 
addressing them all to his lady-love. The following may 
serve as a specimen of their peculiar tone and measure : 

Lady ' so used my soul is grown 
To serve thee always in pure truth, 

That, drawn to thee, and thee alone, 

My joys come thronging ; and my youth 
Mo grief can jar, save when thou grievest its tone. 

But though my faithful soul be thus in part 
Untuned, when dissonance it feels in thee, 

Still, still to thine turns back my trembling heait, 

As jars the well-tuned string in sympathy 
With that which trembles at the tuner’s ait. 7 


Gregorio Silvestre, a Portuguese, who came in his 
childhood to Spain, and died there in 1570, was 
another of those who wrote according to the earlier 
modes of composition. He was a friend of Torres de 
Naharro, of Garci Sanchez de Badajoz, and of Heredia ; 
and, for some time, imitated Castillejo in speaking 
lightly of Boscan and Garcilasso. But, as the Italian 
maimer prevailed more and more, he yielded somewhat 
to the fashion ; and, in his latter years, wrote sonnets, 
and oUava and t&rza rima, adding to their forms a care- 


7 Comparacion, 

SeSora, estan ya tan diestras 
En semros mis porfias, 

Que acuden como a bus muestras 
^la a VOS mis alegrias, 

Y mis safias a las vuestias. 

Y aiinque eu parte se destempla 
Ml estado de vuestro estado, 

Mi ser al vuestro contempla, 

Como instnuuento templado 
Al otro con quien se templa 
f 87. 

These poems are in a small volume 
of miscellanies, published at Medina del 
Campo, cahed ‘^Inventario de Obras, 
por Antonio de Ydlegas, Vezino de la 
Villa de Medina del Campo,” 1565, 4to. 
The copy I use is of another, and, I 
bdieye, the only other edition, Medina 
, del Cmpo, 1677, 12mo. Like other 
poets 's^ho deal in prettinesses, Yillegae 
repeats himself occondnally, because 


he so much admires his own conceits 
Thus, the idea in the little dScima 
translated in the text is also in a pas- 
toral — half poetry, half prose — in the 
same volume. ‘‘Assi como dos in* 
strumentos bien templados tocando las 
cuerdas del uno se tocan y suenan las 
del otro ellas mismas ; assi yo en vien- 
do este tnste, me assond con el,” etc. 
(f. 14, b). It should be noticed that 
the license to print the Inventaiio, 
dated 1551, shows it to have been writ- 
ten as early as that period. The d4- 
ema$, to which Antonio de YiUe^as 
was so much inclined, were a favorite 
form of. verse in the best penod of 
Spanish poetry. Bengifo, Arte Poetica, 
eo. 1727, p. 37. Lope wrote many, 
Many ajre scattered in Calderon’s Co- 
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fill finish, not then enough valued in Spain.® All his 
poetry, notwithstanding the accident of his foreign 
birth, is written in pure and idiomatic Castil- 
ian; but the best of it is *in the older style, *466 
— “ the old rhymes,” as he called them, — in 
which, apparently, he felt more freedom than he did 
in the manner he subsequently adopted. His Glosses 
seem to have been most regarded by himself and his 
friends; and, if the nature of the composition itself 
had been more elevated, they might stiU deserve the 
praise they at first received, for he shows great facil- 
ity and ingenuity in their construction.® 

His longer narrative poems — those on Daphne and 
Apollo, and on Pyramus and Thisbe, as well as one he 
called “ The Eesidence of Love ” — are not without 
merit, though they are among the less fortunate of his 
efforts. But his canciones are to be ranked with the 
very best in the language ; full of the old true-hearted 
simplicity of feeling, and yet not without an artifice in 
their turns of expression, which, far from interfering 
with their point and effect, adds to both. Thus, one 
of them begins : — 

Your locks are all of gold, my lady, 

And of gold eack priceless kair ; 

But tke keart is all of steel, my lady, 

Tkat sees tkem witkout despair. 

"WTiile, a little further on, he gives to the same idea a 
quaint turn, or answer, such as he delighted to make : 

Kot of gold would ke your kair, dear lady, 

N'o, not of gold so fair ; 

But tke fine, rick gold itself, dear lady, 

Tkat gold would be your kair.i® 

He is muck praised for tkis in a 
oetical epistle of Luis Barakona de 
oto, printed witk Silyestre’s works, 

Granada, 1699, 12rao, f. 830. 

® Tke best are Ms glosses on tke Pater- 
noster, f. 284, andtke Ave Maria, f, 289. 

YOL. I. 36 


10 Senoxa, Tuestros oabellos 
He oro son, 

T de azero el coracon, 

Quo no se muere por ellos. 

Obras, Oxanada, 1599, 12mo, f. 69 
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Eacli is followed by a sort of gloss, or variation of the 
original air, which again is not without its appropriate 
merit. 

SHvestre was much connected with the poets of his 
time; not only those of the old school, but those 
of the Italian, like Diego de Mendoza, Her- 
*467 nando de AeuHa, * George of Montemayor, and 
Luis Barahona de Soto. Their poems, in fact, 
are sometimes found mingled with his own, and their 
spirit, we see, had a controlling influence over his. 
But whether, in return, he produced much effect on 
them, or on his times, may be doubted. He seems to 
have passed his life quietly in Granada, of whose noble 
cathedral he was the principal musician, and where he 
was much valued, as a member of society, for his wit 
and kindly nature. But when he died, at the age of 
fifty, his poetry was known only in manuscript ; and 
after it was collected and published by his friend, Pedro 
de Caceres, twelve years later, it produced little sensar 
tion. He belonged, in truth, to both schools, and was 
therefore thoroughly admired by neither.^ 

The discussion between the two, however, soon 
became a formal one. Argote de Molina naturally 
brought it into his Discourse on Spanish poetry in 
1575,^ and Montalvo introduced it into his Pastoral, 


No qmeren ser de oro, no, 

Senora, Tuestros eaboUos, 

Quel oro quier© ser dellos. 

Obras, Granada, 1699, 12mo, f 71. 

^ Thei’e were five editions of tlie 
poetry of Silvestre; — four at Granada, 
1682, 1588, 1592, and 1599 ; and one 
at lisTjon, 1592, with a very good life 
of Hm by editor, to wfiich occa- 
sional additions are made, though, on 
the wliole, it is merely ahridgSl, by 
Barbosa, Tom. II. p. 419. Luis Bara- 
hona de Soto, the fiiend of Silvestre, 
speaks of him pleasantly m several of 
ms poetical epistles, and Lope de Yega 


praises him in the second Silva of his 
“Laurel de Apolo.” His poems are 
divided into four hooks, and fill three 
hundred and eighty-seven leaves in the 
edition of 1699, 18mo He wrote, also, 
religious dramas for his cathedral, which, 
are lost. One single word is ordered 
hy the Index of 1667 (p. 466) to he 
expu^ted from his works ! 

^ The Discourse follows the first edi- 
tion of the ‘'Conde Lucanor,'’ 1575, 
and is strongly in favor of the old 
Spanish verse. Argote <le Molina wrote 
poetry himself ; hut such as he has given 
us in hi^ “Hobleza” is of little v^e. 
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where it little belongs, but where, under assumed 
names, Cervantes, Ercilla, Castillejo, Silvestre, and 
Montalvo himself, give their opinions in favor of the 
old school. This was in 1582. In 1599 Lope de Vega 
defended the same side in the Preface to his “San 
Isidro.” But the question was then substantially 
decided. Five or six long epics, including the “ Arau- 
cana,” had already been written in the Italian ottava 
rima ; as many pastorals, in imitation of Sannazaro’s ; 
and thousands of verses in the shape of sonnets, cansom, 
and the other forms of Italian poetry, a large 
portion of which had found much favor. *Even * 468 
Lope de Vega, therefore, who is quite decided 
in his opinion, and wrote his poem of “ San Isidro ” in 
the old popular redondiUas, fell in with the prevailing 
fashion, so that, perhaps, in the end, nobody did more 
than himself to confirm the Italian measures and man- 
ner. From this time, therefore, the success of the new 
school may be considered certain and settled ; nor has 
it ever since been displaced or superseded as an im- 
portant division of Spanish literature. 

Pastor de Filida, Parts IV. and VI. 

1* Obras Sneltas, Madrid, 1777, Tom. XI. pp. xxviii-zxx. 
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MBG-O HTOTADO M MEITDOZA. — HIS TAMILT. — HIS LAZARILLO DH TOEMBS, 
Ain> ITS IMITATIONS. — HIS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENTS AND PEIVATB STUDIES. — 
HIS EBTIEEMENT PROM APPAIES. — HIS POEMS AND MISCELLANIES — HIS 
HISTORY OP THE REBELLION OP THE MOOES. — HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER. 

Among tihose -who did most to decide the ques- 
tion in favor of the introduction and establishment 
of the Italian measures in Spanish literature was 
one whose rank and social position gave him great 
authority, and whose genius, cultivation, and adven- 
tures point alike to his connection with the period 
we have just gone over, and with that on which 
we are now entering. This person was Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, a scholar and a soldier, a poet and a 
diplomatist, a statesman and an historian, — a man 
who rose to great consideration in whatever he under- 
took, and one who was not of a temper to be satisfied 
with moderate success, wherever he might choose to 
make an effort.^ 

He was bom in Granada, in 1503, and his ancestry 
was perhaps the most illustrious in Spain, if we except 
the descendants of those who had sat on the thrones 
of its different kingdoms. Lope de Vega, who turns 
aside in one of his plays to boast that it was so, adds 
that, in his time, the Mendozas counted three-and- 
twenty generations of the highest nobility and public 

1 Iiv€s of Mendoza are to "be found de Ayala, tlie learned Professor of po- 
in Antonio, ‘^Bibliotheca Nova,” and etry at Madrid. Oerdd^ in Vossii Ehe' 
in the edition of the “Guerra de Gra- toncea, Matriti, 1781, 8vo, App., p. 
nada,” Yalenoia^ 1776, 4to ; — the last 180, note, 
of which was wiitten by Ignacio Lopez 
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service.^ But it is more important for our 
present purpose * to notice that the three im- * 470 
mediate ancestors of the distinguished states- 
man now before us might well have served as ex- 
amples to form his young character; for he was the 
third in direct descent from the Marquis of SantiUana, 
th.e poet and wit of the court of John the Second ; his 
grandfather was the able ambassador of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in their troublesome affairs with the See of 
Rome ; and his father, after commanding with distin- 
guished honor in the last great overthrow of the Moors, 
was made governor of the unquiet city of Granada not 
long after its surrender. 

Diego, however, had five brothers older than him- 
self; and, therefore, notwithstanding the power of his 
family, he was originally destined for the Church, in 
order to give him more easily the position and income 
that should sustain his great name with becoming 
dignity. But his character could not be bent in that 
direction. He acquired, indeed, much knowledge 
suited to further his ecclesiastical advancement, both at 
home, where he learned to speak the Arabic with 
fluency, and at Salamanca, where ^ he studied Latin, 
Greek, philosophy, and canon and civil law, with 


2 Toxna 

Yeinte y tres generaciones 
La prosapia de Mejido 9 a. 

Ko Lay Image en toda B^pana, 

De quien ooiuxEca 
Tan notable antlgnedad. 

De padre A I4}os se nombran, 

Sin interrumpir la linea, 

Tan excelentes perponas, 

Y de tanta calidad. 

Que fnera nombiarlas todaa 
Oontar estarellas al cielo, 

Y a la mar arenas y ondas: 

Desde el seHor de viacaya, 

Llamado Zntia, consta 
Que tiene ongen sn sangre. 

for three-and-twenty generations past 
Hath the Mendoaas^ name been nobly great. 

In all the realm of Spain no other race 
Can claim such notable antiquity ; 

For, reckoning down IScom sire to son, they 
boast. 


Wlthoata break in that long, ^orioue line, 

So many men of might, men ^own to fiame, 
And of 8U(dx noble and grave attnbntes. 

That the attempt to count them all were vain 
As would he his who sought to count the stars, 
Or the wide sea’s unnumbered waves and sands. 
Their noble blood goes hack to Zuria, 

The lord of all Biscay. 

Arauco Domado, Acto HI., Comedias, Tom. 
XX., 4to, 1629,1;^. 

Gaspar de Avila, in the first act of 
Ms “Govemador PiTidente*' (Comedaas 
Escogidas, Madrid, 4to, Tomo XXL, 
1664;, gives even a more minute gene- 
alogy of the Mendozas than that of 
Lope de Ve^ ; so famous were they in 
verse as well as in Mstory. 
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success. But it is evident that he indulged a decided 
preference for what was more intimately connected 
with political affairs and elegant literature ; and if, as 
is commonly supposed, he wrote while at the Univer- 
sity, or soon afterwards, his “ Lazarillo de Tdrmes,” it 
is equally plain that he preferred such a literature 
as had no relation to theology or the Church. 

The Lazarillo is a work of genius, unlike 
* 471 anything that * had preceded it. It is the au- 
tobiography of a boy — “little Lazarus” — 
born in a mill on the banks of the Tonnes, near Sala- 
manca, and sent out by his base and brutal mother 
as the leader of a blind beggar; the lowest place in 
the social condition, perhaps, that could then be found 
in Spain. But such as it is, Lazarillo makes the best 
or the worst of it. With an inexhaustible fund of 
good-humor and great quickness of parts, he learns, at 
once, the cunning and profligacy that qualify him 
to rise to still greater frauds and a yet wider range 
of adventures and crimes in the service successively of 
a priest, a gentleman starving on his own pride, a friar, 
a seller of indulgences, a chaplain, and an alguazil, 
until, at last, from the most disgraceful motives, he 
settles down as a married man; and then the story 
terminates without reaching any proper conclusion, 
and without intimating that any is to follow. 

Its object is — under the character of a servant with 
an acuteness that is never at fault, and so small a 
stock of honesty and truth, that neither of them stands 
•in the way of his success — to give a pungent satire 
on aU -classes of society, whose condition Lazarillo well 
comprehends, because he sees them in undress and 
■behind the scenes. It is written in a very bold, rich, 
and idiomatic Castilian style, that reminds us of the 
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" Celestina ” ; and some of its sketckes are among the 
most fresh and spirited that can be found in the whole 
class of prose works of fiction ; so spirited, indeed, and 
so free, that two of them — those of the friar and the 
seller of dispensations — were soon put under the ban 
of the Church, and cut out of the editions that were 
permitted to be printed under its authority. The 
whole work is short; but its easy, gay temper, its 
happy adaptation to Spanish life and manners, and the 
contrast of the light, good-humored, flexible audacity 
of Lazarillo himself — a perfectly original conception 
— with the solemn and unyielding dignity of the old 
Castilian character, gave it from the first a great 
popularity. From 1553, when the earliest edition 
appeared of which we have any knowledge, it was 
often reprinted, both at home and abroad, and has 
been more or less a favorite in all languages 
*down to our own time; becoming the founda- *472 
tion for a class of fictions essentially national, 
which, under the name of the gusto pearesco^ or the 
style of the rogues, is as well known as any other 
department of Spanish literature, and one which the 
“ Gil Bias ” of Le Sage has made famous throughout 
the world.® 


® The first edition of Lazarillo known 
to bibliographers is the one printed 
anonymously at Antwerp in 1653 ; but 
it was reprinted the next year at Bur- 
gos. The number of emtions of it 
during the sixteenth century, in the 
Low Countries, in Italy, and in Spain, 
is ^eat ; but those printed in Spain, 
beginning with the one of Lopez de 
Velasco, Madrid, 1673, ISmo, are ex- 
purgated of the passages most offensive 
to the clergy by an order of the Inmii- 
sition ; an order renewed in the Index 
Expurgatoiius, 1667. Indeed, I do not 
know how the chapter on the seller of 
indulgences could have been written 
by any but a Protestant, after the Refor- 


mation was so far advanced as it then 
was. Mendoza does not seem ever to 
have acknowledged himself to be the 
author of LazariUo de Tdrmes. In fact, 
Rather Si^enza, in his ample and in- 
teresting History of the order of St. 
Jerome, would have us think it was 
written by Juan de 0rt4ga, one of the 
favorites of Charles V., in his Cloister 
Life at Yuste. What is remarkable, 
Siguenza, though a churchman, does 
justice to the merits of Lazarillo. His 
words, speaking of Ortega, are as fol- 
lows; “Dizen que, siendo estudiante 
en Salamanca, mancebo, corao tenia un 
ingenio tan galan y fresco, bxzo aquel 
libnllo que anda por ahi, llamado Laza- 
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Like other books enjoying a wide reputation, the 
Lazarillo provoked many imitations. A continuation 
of it, under the title of “ The Second Part of Lazarillo 
de Tdrmes,” soon appeared, longer than the original, 
and beginning where the fiction of Mendoza leaves off. 
But it is without merit, except for an occasional 
quaintness or witticism. It represents Lazarillo as 
going upon the expedition undertaken by Charles the 
Fifth against Algiers, in 1541, and as being in one 
of the vessels that foundered in a storm, which did 
much towards disconcerting the whole enterprise. 

From this point, however, Lazarillo’s story be- 
*473 comes a tissue of absurdities. *He sinks to 
the bottom of the ocean, and creeps into a 
cave, where he is metamorphosed into a turmy-fish; 
and the greater part of the work consists of an account 
of his glory and happiness in the kingdom of the tun- 
nies. At last, he is caught in a seine, and, in the 
agony of his fear of death, returns, by an effort of his 
own will, to the human form ; after which he finds his 
way back to Salamanca, and is living there when he 
prepares this strange account of his adventures.* 


rillo de T6rmes, mostrando en Tin sugeto 
tan huniilde la propiedad de la lengua 
Castellana y el decoro de las personas, 
que introduce con tan singular artificio 
y donayre, que merece ser ley do de los 
que tienen buen gusto. El indioio desto 
nxe, averle hallado el borrador en la 
celda de su propria mano escrito.” li- 
bro L cap. 34. But it seems impos- 
sible that it should have been written 
by an ecclesiastic ; not, indeed, on 
account of its immoral tone, but on 
account of its attacks on the church. 
Of a translation of Lfazaiillo into Eng- 
lish, reported by Lowndes (art. Lam- 
rUlo) as the work of David Eowland, 
1586, and probably the same praised in 
the Betrospective Beview, Tol. II. p. 
138, above twenty editions sm k?iown. 
Of a translatidn by James Blafeestbn, 


which seems to me better, I have a 
cow, dated London, 1670, 18mo, 
jfoileau, it is said (Bolaeana, Amster- 
dam, 1742, 12mo, p. 41), had once a 
project of writing a Bomanoe on the 
Me of Diogenes, the Cynic, dc la plus 
arfaite as he called it ; and 

e fancied that he should have made 
it **beaucoup plus plaisante et plm 
crigmale que celle de LazariUe de 
Tonnes et de G-uzman d’Alfarache." 
It may be doubted whether his success 
would have equalled his anticipations. 

* This contmuation was prmted at 
Antwerp in 1555, as La Segunda Parte 
de Lazarillo de T<5rmeSs” but probably 
appeared earlier in Spain. A transla- 
tion of this anonymous second part by 
Blakestone follows his translation oa 
tile fot part mentumed in the last 
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A further imitation, but not a proper continuation, 
under the name of ‘‘The Lazarillo of Manzanares,” in 
which the state of society at Madrid is satirized, was 
attempted by Juan Cort6s de Tolosa, and was first 
printed in 1620. But it produced no effect at the 
time, and has been long forgotten. Nor was a much 
better fate reserved for yet another Second Part of the 
genuine LazariUo, which was written by Juan de Luna, 
a teacher of Spanish at Paris, and appeared there the 
same year the Lazarillo de Manzanares appeared at 
Madrid. It is, however, more in the spirit of the 
original work. It exhibits Lazarillo again as a servant 
to different kinds of masters, and as gentleman usher 
of a poor, proud lady of rank ; after which he retires 
from the world, and, becoming a religious recluse, 
writes this account of himself, which, though not equal 
to the free and vigorous sketches of the work it 
profes^s to complete, is by no means without value, 
especially for its style.® 

The author of the Lazarillo de Tonnes, who, we are 
told, took the “ Amadis ” and the “ Celestina ” 
for his * travelling companions and by-reading,® * 474 
was, as we have intimated, not a person to de- 
vote himself to the Church ; and we soon hear of him 


note, tut lie has erroneously attributed 
the original to Juan de Luna, whose 
second part is to be noticed immedi- 
ately. The anonymous original can be 
found, with Mendoza’s Lazarillo and 
the L^anllo of Luna, in the third vol- 
ume of the Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
paholes, 1846, with a good prefatory 
notice on all three. 

Antonio, Bib. Nor., Tom. I. pp. 
680 and 728, Juan de Luna is called 
“H. de Luna” on the title-page of his 
Lazarillo ; why, I do not hnow. A 
collection of seven dialogues, noted by 
Gayangos for the punty of their Cas- 
tilian, appeared in London 1691, Paris 
1619, and Brussels 1612, 1675; bear- 


ing in the Paris edition the name 
of Juan de Luna, who only added to 
them five more dialogues, making them 
twelve in the whole ; and in Brussels 
bearing the name of Cesar Oudm, both 
of the last being teachers of Spanish. 
Whether Oudin wrote the first seven 
is not known. See the ^anish trans- 
lation of this History, Tom, III. p. 
659. 

® Praneisco de Portugal, in his ** Arte 
de Galanteria” (Lisboa, 1670, 4to, p. 
49), says, that, when Mendoza went 
ambassador to Rome, he took no books 
with him for travelling companions 
hut “Amadis de Gaula” and the “Ce- 
lestina.” 
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serving as a soldier in the great Spanish armies in 
Italy; a circumstance to which, in his old age, he 
alludes with evident pride and pleasure. At those 
seasons, however, when the troops were unoccupied, 
we know that he gladly listened to the lectures of the 
famous professors of Bologna, Padua, and Rome, and 
added largely to his already large stores of elegant 
knowledge. 

A character so strongly marked would naturally 
attract the notice of a monarch vigilant and clear- 
sighted, hke Charles the Eifth ; and as early as 1538 
Mendoza was made his ambassador to the republic of 
Venice, then one of the leading powers of Europe. 
But there, too, though much busied with grave nego- 
tiations, he loved to be familiar with men of letters. 
The Aldi were then at the height of their reputation, 
and he assisted and patronized them. Paulus Mau- 
tius dedicated to him an edition of the philolophical 
works of Cicero, acknowledging his skill as a critic 
and praising his Latinity, though, at the same time, he 
says that Mendoza rather exhorted the young to study 
philosophy and science in their native languages ; — a 
proof of liberality rare in an age when the admiration 
for the ancients led a great number of classical scholars 
to treat whatever was modem and vernacular with 
contempt. At one period, he gave himself up to the 
pursuit of Greek and Latin literature with a zeal such 
as Petrarch had shown long before him. He sent to 
Thessaly and the famous convent of Mount Athos, to 
collect Greek manuscripts. Josephus was first printed 
complete from his library, and so were some of the 
Fathers of the Church. And when, on one occasion, 
he had done so great a favor to the Sultan Soliman 
that he was invited to demand any return from that 
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raonarcli’s gratitude, the only reward he would 
consent to receive for himself was a present * of * 475 
some Greek manuscripts, which, as he said, 
amply repaid all his services^ 

But, in the midst of studies so well suited to his 
taste and character, the Emperor called him away to 
more important duties. He was made military gov- 
ernor of Siena, and required to hold both the Pope and 
the Florentines in check; a duty which he fulfilled, 
though not without peril to his life. Somewhat later 
he was sent to the great Council of Trent, known as 
a political no less than an ecclesiastical congress, in 
order to sustain the Imperial interests there; and 
succeeded, by the exercise of a degree of firmness, 
address, and eloquence, which would alone have made 
him one of the most considerable persons in the 
Spanish monarchy. While at the Council, however, 
in consequence of the urgency of alFairs, he was de- 
spatched, as a special Imperial plenipotentiary, to Rome, 
in 1547, for the bold purpose of confronting and over- 
awing the Pope in his own capital. And in this, too, 
he succeeded; rebuking Julius the Third in open 
council, and so establishing his own consideration, 
as well as that of his country, that for six years after- 
wards he is to be looked upon as the head of the Im- 
perial party throughout Italy, and almost as a viceroy 
governing that country, or a large part of it, for the 


Mendoza, long after liis death, wae 
accused of having purloined from the 
public Library in Venice manuscripts, 
which he subsequently gave to the Es- 
ourial (Morhofii Polyhistor literarius. 
Lib. I cap, iv. § 22, ed. Eahricii, Lu- 
becse, 1732, 4to, Tom. 1. p. 32). But 
Father Andres (Cartas Familiares, Ma- 
drid, 1790, Tom. III. pn. 64, sqq.) has 
successfully defended him from this 
dishonoring imputation. The truth is, 
that Mendoza caused copies to he made 


for himself of many copies of old MSS. 
^ven by Cardinal Bessaiion to the pub- 
lic Library of Venice , and as tnese 
second copies, executed with Chinese 
fidelity, transcribed the certificate of 
the first, stating that they were made by 
order of Cardinal Bessarion, it seemed 
as if his (the Cardinal’s) manuscripts 
had been carried to the Escurial. But, 
on incmiry, by Father Andres, they 
were all found m their proper places at 
Venice. 
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Emperor, by his talents and firmness. But at last he 
grew weary of this great labor and burden ; and the 
Emperor himself having changed his system and de- 
termined to conciliate Europe before he should abdi- 
cate, Mendoza returned to Spain in 1554.® 

* 476 * The next year Philip the Second ascended 

the throne. His policy, however, little resem- 
bled that of his father, and Mendoza was not one of 
those who were well suited to the changed state of 
things. In consequence of this, he seldom came to 
court, and was not at aU favored by the severe 
master who now ruled him, as he ruled all the other 
great men of his kingdom, with a hard and anxious 
tyranny.® One instance of his displeasure against 
Mendoza, and of the harsh treatment that followed 
it, is suj0&ciently remarkable. The ambassador, who, 
though sixty-four years of age when the event oc- 
curred, had lost little of the fire of his youth, fell into 
a passionate dispute with a courtier in the palace itself. 
The latter drew a dagger, and Mendoza wrested it 
from him and threw it out of the balcony where they 
were standing ; — some accomits adding, that he after- 
wards threw out the courtier himself.“ Such a quarrel 
would certainly be accounted an afiront to the royal 
dignity an)rwhere ; but in the eyes of the formal and 

® Mendoza’s success as an aml^assador Yida de Cervantes, Madrid, 1819, 8vo, 
passed into a proverb. Isf early a cen- p. 441.) 

tury afterwards, Salas Barbadillo, in one A letter from Mendoza himself, 
of his tales, says of a chevalier cCm~ dated 20 September, 1579, giving good 
^iarie, According to his own ac- reasons and precedents why he should 
count, he was an ambassador to Rome, not be treated with rigor, leaves little 
and as much of one as that wise and doubt that the front of Ixis offending 
great kni^t, Diego de Mendoza, was was the struggle in the palace for the 
in his time,” CavalleTO Funtual, Se- dagger. He speaks of nimself in a 
gunda Parte, Madrid, 1619, 12mo, f. 5. true Castilian tone, ‘‘tin homhre,” 

^ Mendoza seems to have been treated he says, *‘de tan conocidos abuelos 
harshly by Philip 11. about some money oomo yo y con nota de se hable ya 
matters relating to his accounts for en las esquinaS.” It is in the Spanish 
work done on the c^le of Siena, when translation of this History (Tom. II. 
he wat govemcoir there. (Havairete* gp. 501 - 604). 
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strict Philip the Second it was all hut a mortal offence. 
He chose to have Mendoza regarded as a madman, and 
as such exiled him from his court; an injustice against 
which the old man straggled in vain for some time, and 
then yielded himself up to it with loyal dignity. 

His amusement during some portion of his exile was 
— singular as it may seem in one so old — to write 
poetry But the occupation had long been familiar 
to him. In the first edition of the works of Boscan 
we have an epistle from Mendoza to that poet, evi- 
dently written when he was young; besides which, 
several of his shorter pieces contain internal proof that 
they were composed in Italy. But, notwith- 
standing he had *been so long in Venice and *477 
Borne, and notwithstanding Boscan must have 
been among his earliest friends, he does not belong 
entirely to the Italian school of poetry ; for, though he 
has often imitated and fully sanctioned the Italian 
measures, he also often gave himself up to the old 
redondiUas and quindUks, and to the national tone of 
feeling and reflection appropriate to these ancient 
forms of Castilian verse.“ 

The truth is, Mendoza had studied the ancients with 
a zeal and success that had so far imbued his mind with 
their character and temper as in solne measure to keep 
out all undue modem influences. The first part of the 

w One of Ills poems is * * A Letter iniEe- ing his dignity ; and if a sonnet, printed 
being under Arrest.” (Obras, for the first time by Sedano (Pamaso 
1610, f, 72 ) Espaflol, Tom. YIII. p. 120), is to be 

Until the poetw of Mendoza was regarded as a specimen of those that 
inserted in Vol. XXXII. of the Bibho- were suppressed, we have no reason to 
teca de Rivadeneyra, 1864, there was complain. 

but one edition of it. This edition was There is in the Royal Library at 
published by Juan Diaz Hidalgo at Paris, MS. Uo, 8293, a collection of 
Madrid, with a sonnet of Cervantes pre- the poetry of Mendoza, which has been 
fixed to it, in 1610, 4to ; and is a rare supposed to contain notes in his own 
and important book, but is full of typo- handwriting, and which is more ample 
graphical errors. In the address ‘^Al than the published volume. (Ochoa, 
LecW,” we are told that his lighter Cat41ogo, Paris, 1844, 4to, p. 632.) 
works are not published, as unbecom- 
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Epistle to Boscan, already alluded to, though written in 
flowing terza rima, sounds almost like a translation of 
the Epistle of Horace to Numicius, and yet it is not 
even a servile imitation ; while the latter part is abso- 
lutely Spanish, and gives such a description of domes- 
tic life as never entered the imagination of antiquity.^® 
The Hymn in favor of Cardinal Espinosa, one of the 
most finished of his poems, is said to have been 
written after five days’ constant reading of Pindar, but 
is nevertheless full of the old Castilian spirit ; and his 
second cmicmi, though quite in the Italian measure, 
shows the turns of Horace more than of Petrarch.^ 
Still, it is not to be concealed that Mendoza gave the 
decisive influence of his example to the new forms 
introduced by Boscan and Garcilasso ; — a fact plain 
from the manner in which that example is ap- 
*478 pealed to by * many of the poets of his time, 
and especially by Gregorio Silvestre, and Chris- 
toval de Mesa.^® In both styles, however, he succeeded. 
There is, perhaps, more richness of thought in the speci- 
mens he has given us in the Italian measures than in 
the others ; yet it can hardly be doubted that his heart 
was in what he wrote upon the old popular foundations. 
Some of his Mrillas, as they would now be called, 
though they bore different names in his time, are quite 
charming and in many parts of the second division 


This epistle was printed, during 
Mendoza’s metime, in the first edition 
of Bosoan’s Works (ed. 1543, f, 129) ; 
and is to be found in the Poetical Works 
of Mendoza himself (f. 9), m Sedano, 
Faber, etc. The earliest pHnUd woik 
of Mendoza that I have seen is a cm^ 
cion in the Cancionero General of 1535, 
f. 99, b. 

The Hymn to Cardinal Espinosa 
is in the Poetical Works of Mendoza, 
f 143. See also Sedano, Tom* IV 
(Indice, p. ii), for its history. 

^ OhiSs, f. 99. 


See the sonnet to Mendoza, in Sil- 
vestre’s Poesias (1599, f. 333), in which 
he says, — 

De vuestro hx^Io y invencion 
Piensa. haoer industna por do pueda 
gubir la toaca nma a perfeccion ,* 

and the epistle of Mesa to the Count de 
Castro, in Mesa, Riuias, Madrid, 1611, 
12mo, f. 158, — 

AcompaSo a Boscaa y Qardlasso 
El iooUtQ Don Diego de Mendoota, eto. 

The one called a VUlmcm (Ohras, 
f. 117) is a specimen of the best of the 
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of his poems, which is larger than that devoted to the 
Italian measures, there is a light and idle humor, well 
fitted to his subjects, and such as might have been an- 
ticipated from the author of the “ LazarOlo ” rather than 
from the Imperial representative at the Council of Trent 
and the Papal court. Indeed, some of his verses were 
so free that it was thought inexpedient to print them. 

The same spirit is apparent in two prose letters, or 
rather essays thrown into the shape of letters, that have 
been attributed to him. The first professes to come from 
a person seeking employment at court, and gives an ac- 
count of the whole class of Ccdanberas, or low courtiers, 
who, in soiled clothes, and with base, fawning manners, 
daily besieged the doors and walks of the President of 
the Council of Castile, in order to solicit some one of the 
multitudinous humble ofl&ces in his gift. The other i& 
addressed to Pedro de Salazar, ridiculing a book he had 
published on the wars of the Emperor in Germany, in 
which, as Mendoza declares, the author took more cred- 
it to himself personally than he deserved. Both — 
whether his or not — are written with idiomatic humor, 
and a native buoyancy and gayety of spirit, which seem 
to have lain at the bottom of his character, and to have 
broken forth, from time to time, during his 
whole life, notwithstanding *the severe employ- * 479 
ments which for so many years filled and bur- 
dened his thoughts.^ 

gay Utrillos. Lope de Yega calls Ms p. 6), I infer that the other must be so 
redoruMlas admirable likewise But the letter to Salazar is 

These two letters are printed in reprinted with care in the Biblioteca 
that rude and ill-digested collection de Autores Espa&oles, Tomo XXXVI . 
called the ‘^Semanario Brudito/’ Ma- 1856. The so vehemently 

drid, 1789, 4to , the first in Tom. attacked in the first of them, seem to 
XYin., and the second in Tom. have sunk still lower afterwards, and 
XXI Y. PeUicer, however, says that become a sort of jackals to the lawers. 
the latter is taken from a veiy im- See the “Soldado Pindaro” of Gon- 

? erfect copy (ed. Bon Quixote, Parte Qalo de Cespedes y Meneses (Lisboa, 

. c. 1, note) ; and, from some extracts 1626, 4to, £ 37, b), where they are 
of Clemeuciu (ed. Bon Quixote, Tom. I. treated with the cruellest satire. But 
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The tendency of his mind, however, as he grew old, 
was naturally to graver subjects ; and, finding there 
was no hope of his being recalled to court, he estab- 
lished himself in unambitious retirement at Granada 
his native city. But his spirit was not one that would 
easily sink into inactivity ; and, if it had been, he had 
not chosen a home that would encourage such a dispo- 
sition. For it was a spot, not only full of romantic 
recollections, but intimately associated with the glory 
of his own family, — one where he had spent much of 
his youth, and become familiar with those remains and 
ruins of the Moorish power which bore witness to days 
when the plain of Granada was the seat of one of the 
most luxurious and splendid of the Mohammedan dy- 
nasties. Here, therefore, he naturally turned to the 
.early studies of his half-Arabian education, and, ar- 
ranging his library of precious Arabic manuscripts, de- 
voted himself to the literature and history of his native 
city, imtil, at last, apparently from want of other occu- 
pation, he determined to write a part of its annals. 

The portion he chose was one very recent ; that of 
the rebellion raised by the Moors in 1568 - 1570, 
* 480 when they * were no longer able to endure the 
oppression of Philip the Second ; and it is much 
to Mendoza’s honor, that, with sympathies entirely 
Spanish, he has yet done the hated enemies bf his faith 
and people such generous justice, that his book could 

Don B. Jos6 Gallardo, in Ms “Oriti- tional Library at Madrid, and in tbe 
eon” (1885, liTo. 8), shoyrs, I tMnk, Library of tbe Academy of History, 
eatisfactoiily, that the letter on the They should be looked up, for those 
Cafmiii&ras was written by Eugenio de that we hare give an appetite for more. 
Balazar y Alarcon, giving at the same To what we possess of him may now be 
time a more correct copy of it, added a small, pleasant work, yrritten 

Some of Mendoza’s private letters are in 1547, entitled Dialogo entre Oaronte 
to be found in Dormer, Progresos de y el anima de Pedro Luis Pamesio Mjo 
la Histoija de Aragon (foL 1680), and ad Papa Paulo HI, It is noticed % 
others in the Bibhoteca de Autores Es- Gayapgos in his translation (Tom. IL 
paAoles (Tom. XXI. 1862, pp. xdv, 50o), and is published for the hrst time 
ec.) ; but the greater part are unpnb- in the B^bUoteca de Autores Espaholes# 
hshed, and must' be sought in the Na- Tomo XXXTL, 1866, 
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not be published till many years after his own death, 
— not, indeed, till the unhappy Moors themselves had 
been finally expelled from Spain. His means for writ- 
ing such a work were remarkable. His father, as we 
have noticed, had been a general in the conquering 
army of 1492, to which the story of this rebellion ne- 
cessarily often recurs, and had afterwards been governor 
of Granada. One of his nephews had commanded the 
troops in this very war. And now, after peace was re- 
stored by the submission of the rebels, the old states- 
man, as he stood amidst the trophies and ruins of the 
conflict, soon learned fi:om eye-witnesses and partisans 
whatever of interest had happened on either side that 
he had not hi mself seen, i'amiliar, therefore, with 
everything of which he speaks, there is a freshness and 
power in his sketches that carry us at once into the 
midst of the scenes and events he describes and make 
us sympathize in details too minute to be always inter- 
esting, if they were not always marked with the im- 
press of a hving reality.^ 

But, though his history springs, as it were, vigorously 
from the very soil to which it relates, it is a sedulous 
and well-considered imitation of the ancient masters, 
and entirely unlike the chronicling spirit of the pre- 
ceding period. The genius of antiquity, indeed, is im- 
pressed on its very first sentence. 

“My purpose,” says the old soldier, “is to record 
that war of Granada which the Catholic King of 

The first edition of the ** Gnenu was found, and the first complete edi- 
de Granada” is of Madri^ 1610, 4to ; tions are one of 1730 and the oeautifiil 
but it IS incomplete, and, in the edition one by Monfort (Valencia, 1776, 4to) ; 
of Lisbon, 1627, which is better printed since which there have been several 
than the first one, the omission at the others ; among the rest, one in the 
end of Book IIL is boldly supplied by Biblioteca de Antores E^aholes (Tom, 
Joafi Silva, Count Portalegre, — *'vere XXI., 1862), which is worth consulting 
purpuram auctoris purpurfle attexens,’* (p. 110, note), on the subject of the 
says Antonio, with courtly flattery, omissions. 

But the true conclusion of the book 
86 
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*481 Spain, *Don Philip the Second, son of the 
nnconquered Emperor Don Charles, maintained 
in the kingdom of Granada, against the newly con- 
verted rebels ; a part whereof I saw, and a part heard 
from persons who carried it on by their arms and 
by their counsels.” 

Sallust was undoubtedly Mendoza’s model. Like 
the War against Catiline, the War of the Moorish 
Insurrection is a small work, and like that, too, its 
style is generally rich and bold. But sometimes long 
passages are evidently imitated from Tacitus, whose 
vigor and severity the wise diplomatist seems to 
approach more nearly than he does the exuberant 
style of his prevalent master. Some of these imita- 
tions are as happy, perhaps, as any that can be pro- 
duced from the class to which they belong ; for they 
are often no less unconstrained than if they were quite 
original. Take, for instance, the following passage, 
which has often been noticed for its spirit and feeling, 
but which is partly a translation from the account 
given by Tacitus, in his most effective and condensed 
manner, of the visit made by Germanicus and his army 
to the spot where lay, unburied, the remains of the 
three legions of Yams, in the forests of Germany, and 
of the funeral honors that army paid to the memory 
of their fallen and almost forgotten countrymen; — 
the circumstance described by the Spanish historian 
being so remarkably similar to that given in the 
Annals of Tacitus, that the imitation becomes perfectly 
natural.® 

During a rebellion of the Moors in 1600 - 1501, it 
was thought of consequence to destroy a fort in the 

The passage ill Tacitus is 4unales, BOO - 802. See Syllabus of my Spanish 
Lib. 1. c. 61, 62 ; and the imitation in Leotoes, 1828, Section 90. 

Mendoza is Book lY. ed. 1776, pp. 
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moimtains that lay towards Malaga. The service was 
dangerous, and none came forward to undertake it, 
until Don Alonso de Aguilar, one of the principal 
nobles in the army of Ferdinand and Isabella, offered 
himself for the enterprise. His attempt, as had been 
foreseen, failed, and hardly a man survived to relate 
the details of the disaster; but Aguilar’s enthusiasm 
and self-devotion created a great sensation at 
the time, and *were afterwards recorded in *482 
more than one of the old baUads of the coun- 
try.^ 

At the period, however, when Mendoza touches on 
this unhappy defeat, nearly seventy years had elapsed, 
and the bones of both Spaniards and Moors still lay 
whitening on the spot where they had fallen. The 
war between the two races was again renewed by the 
insurrection of the conquered; a military expedition 
was again undertaken into the same mountains ; and 
the Duke of Arcos, its leader, was a lineal descendant 
of some who had fallen there, and intimately con- 
nected ■with the family of Don Alonso de Aguilar him- 
self. While, therefore, the troops for this expedition 
were collecting, the Duke, from a natural curiosity and 
interest in what so nearly concerned him, took a small 
body of soldiers and visited the melancholy spot. 

“ The Duke left Casares,” says Mendoza, “ examin- 
ing and securing the passes of the mountains as he 
went; a needful providence, on account of the little 
certainty there is of success in aU military adven- 
tures.®^ They then began to ascend the range of 

21 The accounts may he found in with great skill. Here he thought 
HarianaVLib. XXVIL c, 6), and at the of C»sar, De Bello Civili, Lib. ill. 
end of Hita, Guerras de Granada,” *‘Fortuna qu® plurimum potest, cum 
where two of the ballads are inserted. in aliis rebus, turn prsacipue in hello, 

ai ‘‘In rebus bellicis maxime domi- in parvis momentis magnas rerum mu- 
natur fortuna.” Mendoza imitated tationes eificit.” 
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heights where it was said the bodies had remained un- 
buried, melancholy and loathsome alike to the sight 
and the memory.^ For there were among those who 
now visited it both kinsmen and descendants of the 
slain, or men who knew by report whatever related to 
the sad scene. And first they came to the spot where 
the vanguard had stopped with its leader, in couse^ 
quence of the darkness of the night ; a broad opening 
between the foot of the mountain and the Moorish 
fortress, without defence of any sort but such as was 
afforded by the nature of the place. Here lay human 
skulls and the bones of horses, heaped confusedly 
together or scattered about, just as they had chanced 
to fall, mingled with fragments of arms and bri- 
dles and the rich trappings of the cavalry.^® 
* 483 * Farther on, they found the fort of the enemy, 
of which there were now only a few low re- 
mains, nearly levelled with the surface of the soil. 
And then they went forward talking about the places 
where officers, leaders, and common soldiers had 
perished together ; relating how and where those who 
survived had been saved, among whom were the Count 
of Urefla and Pedro de Aguilar, elder son of Don 
Alonso ; speaking of the spot where Don Alonso had 
retired and defended himself between two rocks ; the 
wound the Moorish captain first gave him on the head, 
and then another in the breast as he fell ; the words 
he uttered as they closed in the fight, ‘I am Don 
Alonso,’ and the answer of the chieftain as he struck 
him down, ^ You are Don Alonso, but I am the chief- 
tain of Benastepdr ’ ; and of the wounds Don Alonso 

^ **Iiiced'ant,”saysTacitas, “moes- aggerata; a4jaoebajxtfi:agiainatelora 
tosbcoSiYisaqiieacinemorikdeformes.” equorumque artuB, simnl truncw arbo-^ 

“ Media oampi aXbentie ossa, ut rum antenxa ora/* 
fugerant, ut i^terant, disjecta vd ' 
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gave, which were not fatal, as were those he received. 
They remembered, too, how friends and enemies had 
alike mourned his fate ; and now, on that same spot, 
the same sorrow was renewed by the soldiers, — a 
race sparing of its gratitude, except in tears. The 
general commanded a service to be performed for the 
dead ; and the soldiers present offered up prayers that 
they might rest in peace, uncertain whether they 
interceded for their kinsmen or for their enemies, — 
a feeling which increased their rage, and the eager- 
ness they felt for finding those upon whom they could 
now take vengeance.”^ 

There are several instances like this, in the course 
of the work, that show how well pleased Mendoza was 
to step aside into an episode and indulge himself in 
appropriate ornaments of his subject. The main di- 
rection of his story, however, is never unnaturally 
deviated from; and wherever he goes, he is almost 
always powerful and effective. Take, for example, 
the following speech of El Zaguer, one of the principal 
conspirators, exciting his countrymen to break out 
into open rebellion, by exposing to them the long se- 
ries of affronts and cruelties they had suffered 
from their Spanish * oppressors. It reminds us * 484 
of the speeches of the indignant Carthaginian 
leaders in livy. 

“ Seeing,” says the historian, “ that the greatness of 
the imdertaking brought with it hesitation, delays, and 
exposure to accident and change of opinion, this con- 
spirator collected the principal men together in the 
house of Zinzan in the Albaycin, and addressed them, 

^ *^Igitar Eomanus, qui aderat, ex- geret, omnes, ut conjunctos ut consan- 
ercitus, sextum post oladis aimuin, gpineos, aucti in nostem irl» moesti 
trinm legionnm ossa, nnllo noscente simnl efc infensi condebant.” 
alienas reliqmas an snomm hnino te- 
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setting forth the oppression they had constantly en- 
dured, at the hands both of public officers and private 
persons, till they were become, he said, no less slaves 
than if they had been formally made such, — their 
wives, children, estates, and even their own persons, 
being in the power and at the mercy of their enemies, 
without the hope of seeing themselves freed from such 
servitude for centuries ; exposed to as many tyrants as 
they had neighbors, and suffering constantly new im- 
positions and new taxes; deprived of the right of 
sanctuary in places where those take refuge who, 
through accident or (what is deemed among them the 
more justifiable cause) through revenge, commit 
crime; thrust out from the protection of the very 
churches at whose religious rites we are yet required, 
under severe penalties, to be present; subjected to the 
priests to enrich them, and yet held to be unworthy 
of favor from God or men ; treated and regarded as 
Moors among Christians, that we may be despised, and 
as Christians among Moors, that we may neither be 
believed nor consoled. ‘ They have excluded us, too,’ 
he went on, ‘ from life and human intercourse ; for 
they forbid us to speak oul- own language, and we do 
not understand theirs. In what way, then, are we to 
communicate with others, or ask or give what life 
requires, — cut off from the conversation of men, and 
denied what is not denied even to the brutes ? And 
yet may not he 'who speaks Castilian still hold to the 
law of the Prophet, and may not he who speaks 
Moorish hold to the law of Jesus? They force our 
children into their religious houses and schools, and 
teach them arts which oiu fathers forbade us to learn, 
lest the purity of our own law should be corrupted, 
and its very truth be made a subject of doubt and 
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quarrels. They threaten, too, to tear these our 
children * from the arms of their mothers and 485 
the protection of their fathers, and send them 
•into foreign lands, where they shall forget our man- 
ners, and become the enemies of those to whom they 
owe their existence. They command us to change our 
dress and wear clothes like the CastUians. Yet among 
themselves the Germans dress in one fashion, the 
French in another, and the Greeks in another ; their 
friars, too, and their young men, and their old men, 
have all separate costumes; each nation, each profes- 
sion, each class, has its own peculiar dress, and still all 
are Christians ; — while we — we Moors — are not to 
be allowed to dress like Moors, as if we wore our faith 
in our raiment, and not in our hearts.’ ” ® 

This is certainly picturesque ; and so is the greater 
part of the whole history, both from its subject and 
from the manner in which it is treated. Nor is it lack- 
ing in dignity and elevation. Its style is bold and 
abrupt, but true to the idiom of the language ; and the 
current of thought is deep and strong, easily carrying 
the reader onward with its flood. Nothing in the old 
chronicling style of the earlier period is to he com- 
pared to it, and little iu any subsequent period is equal 
to it for manUness, vigor, and truth.^ 

The war of Granada is the last literary labor its au- 
thor undertook. He was, indeed, above seventy years 
old when he finished it ; and, perhaps to signify that 
he now renounced the career of letters, he collected his 
library, both the classics and manuscripts he had pro- 
cured with so much trouble in Italy and Greece, and 

^ The speecli of El Zaguer is in. tlie to Gktrc^, ** Vigor y Ele^cia de la 
first book of the History. Lengua Castellana,” Madrid, 1791, 4to, 

2® There are some acute remarks on Tom. II. 
the style of Mendoza in the Preface 
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the curious Arabic works he had found in Granada, and 
presented the whole to his severe sovereign for his 
favorite establishment of the Escurial, among whose 
untold treasures they stiU hold a prominent place. At 
any rate, after this we hear nothing of the old states- 
man, except that, for some reason or other, Philip the 
Second permitted him to come to court again ; and that, 
a few days after he arrived at Madrid, he was 
*486 seized with * a violent illness, of which he died 
in April, 1575, seventy-two years old.^^ 

On whatever side we regard the character of Mendo- 
za, we feel sure that he was an extraordinary man ; but 
the combination of his powers is, after all, what is most 
to be wondered at. In all of them, however, and espe- 
cially in the union of a life of military adventure and 
active interest in affairs with a sincere love of learning 
and elegant letters, he showed himself to be a genuine 
Spaniard ; — the elements of greatness which his vari- 
ous fortunes had thus unfolded within him being all 


27 Pleasant glimpses of the ocenpa- 
tions and character of Mendoza, dnnng 
the last two years of his life, may he 
found in several letters he wrote to 
Zurita, the historian, which are pre- 
served m Dormer, “Progresos de la 
Historia de Aragon” (Zaragoza, 1680, 
folio, pp. 501, etc. ). The w'ay in which 
he announces his intention of giving his 
hooks to the Escurial library, in a let- 
ter, dated at Granada, 1 Decemher, 1573, 
is very characteristic : “1 keep collect- 
ing my hooks and sending them to 
Alcali, hecause the late Doctor Velasco 
wrote me word that hxs Majesty would 
he pleased to see them, and perhaps put 
them in the Escurial. And I think he 
is right ; for, as it is the most sumptu- 
ous Duilding of ancient or modem times 
that 1 have seen, so I think that noth- 
^ should he wanting in it, and that 
it ought to contain the most sumptuous 
library in the world.” In another let- 
ter, a few months only before his death, 
he says, go on dusting my hooks 


and examining them, to see whether 
they are iiynred by the rats, and am 
well pleased to find them in good 
condition. Strange authors there are 
among them, of whom I have no recol- 
lection ; and 1 wonder I have learned 
so little, when I find how much I have 
read.” (Letter of November 18, 1574.) 
The above strong phrase about the Es- 
curial recalls one by Mariana (De Rege, 
1699, p. 840) still stronger and more 
striking : * ‘ insana atq ue regia substmc- 
tio ejus templi quod aLaurentio Martyre 
nomen habet.” Both show how com- 
pletely this sombre and magnificent 
mass of building was in harmony with 
the national clmracter in the time of 
Philip II. It was begun in 1568, for 
one hundred Hieronymite monks* The 
humble derivation of the proud name 
is ^ven by Mariana (De Bege, III. 9)^ : 
“ Scorialis ex eo nomine quod iis locis 
ferraxiam,” etc. It remind one of the 
equally humble derivation of Tmle- 
ries. 
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among the elements of Spanish national poetry and elo- 
quence, in their best age and most generous develop- 
ment. The loyal old knight, therefore, may well stand 
forward with those who, first in the order of time, as 
well as of merit, are to constitute that final school of 
Spanish literature which was built on the safe founda- 
tions of the national genius and character, and can, 
therefore, never be shaken by the fioods or convul- 
sions of the ages that may come after it. 
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